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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH PAINTERS. 


IROU TO I MOTE-BOOK 07 AN AVIATIDR. 


J. M. W. TURNER. 

Turner is considered in England as the Claude Lorraine of the 
present English school of painting. I had seen several of his 
recent landscapes in the Royal Academy and in private collections, 
and was mortified to find a people like the English, with such deci¬ 
dedly good taste generally in all matters appertaining to the arts, 
point to such miserable daubs, as a sample of the talents of one of 
their first painters. I can scarcely find words to describe the man¬ 
ner of his works. Any one who has been in the work-shop of a 
common house-painter, may remember to have seen on the side of 
the walls a spot where the apprentice-boys have been directed to 
clean their brushes, by dragging them backward and forward until 
the paint is transferred from the brush to the walls; and as this pro¬ 
cess has been followed day after day for several years, and with 
brushes containing all kinds of colors, a motley combination has in 
consequence been produced. Let us suppose a bit of this wall, say 
two feet square, taken out and framed, and a line drawn lengthwise 
through the centre, as a horizontal line, and some little uncouth 
figures, cut out of a primer, pasted below this line, and you have a 
finished modern picture of J. M. W. Turner. Hogarth’s caricature 
on perspective does not outrage nature more than Mr. Turner in 
some of his works. In a picture representing a scene in Venice, in 
the Royal Academy, he made no more effort to keep the sides of 
his buildings perpendicular to the ground, than a child in its first 
attempts at making straight-marks; and as for truth of color, the 
earth was blue and the sky green! But I soon found that Mr. Tur¬ 
ner had two styles; and those who condemned his present manner, 
pointed to his early pictures with great pride and exultation. But 
to get a chance to see these early pictures was more difficult As I 
was aware that he had purchased many of his works at public sales; 
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with the view, I suppose, of making them more scarce, and of 
course enhancing their value; I made bold to present myself at his 
domicil in London, and solicit permission to examine them. 

Turner is a bachelor, and keeps house with no other companion 
than an old nurse, or house-keeper, and a domestic cat. He was 
absent from the city when I called, and the old lady at first posi¬ 
tively refused me admittance. But on making a second attempt, I 
found her in better humor; and with the aid of a few shillings I 
was allowed to go up into his gallery and look as long as I chose. 
A more dusty, bleak-looking spot I had not seen in all London. 
The house was a large three-story building; the room also was 
large, and had evidently once been a handsome and well-finished 
apartment. There were heavy oak carvings over the doors, and the 
walls had been tapestried; for a part of this tapestry still hung from 
the ceiling, while the wind, getting in behind, through several broken 
panes in the windows, caused it to flap to and fro, like a ship’s top¬ 
sail when luffing in the wind. Spider-webs and dust, with broken 
picture-frames and empty varnish-bottles, were pretty much the 
only furniture to be seen in this rare gallery, beside the pictures 
themselves. But these pictures were indeed a treat. I saw at once 
why the English were so proud of him. They were chiefly his 
early works, and in parts could not be surpassed by Claude himself. 
Carefully drawn, beautifully composed, and finished with great care 
and labor, they realized my warmest dreams of a fine landscape. 
What chiefly won my admiration was the atmosphere , which he so 
well preserved in these early works; without which, by the by, 
a landscape, no matter how well done in other respects, is good for 
nothing. His trees were superior to Claude’s; for his taste in 
selecting the picturesque is more apparent; and they were always 
so placed as to form a most agreeable line, and assist greatly in giv¬ 
ing depth and distance to his back-grounds. His middle-grounds 
partook largely of the gray or neutral tints ; and in no part of his 
pictures did he allow his brush to be apparent; a feature, let me 
add, which I have noticed in almost all the great masters. His 
figures were generally inferior to the rest of the picture, for although 
graceful and easy in the outline, they were somewhat clumsily filled 
up. But take them all in all, these early pictures of Turner’s richly 
entitle him to the rank he holds among the English artists; although 
his present style has a most pernicious tendency in leading young 
artists to imitate his faults and forget his higher qualities. He has 
no doubt been led into his present style by his practice of making 
water-color designs for the engravers. No artist in England pursues 
this branch of business more extensively and profitably. He is 
avaricious, and demands exorbitant prices for the simplest sketch; 
and his anxiety to turn out the greatest possible number in a given 
time, and to receive in return a bank check from the publishers for 
five hundred or one thousand pounds, has been the means of his 
becoming slovenly in whatever he undertakes. I know not what he 
intends to do with his money; but if he desires to preserve his repu- 
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tation as a painter, he cannot do better than direct his executors or 
administrators to purchase all the works he has painted since he 
was forty years of age, and commit them to the flames. 


C. STANFIELD. 

Stanfield was originally a scene-painter to one of the London 
theatres. He is a fine hale-looking man, of about forty-five years 
of age ; an agreeable companion, and entirely free from the affecta¬ 
tion and eccentricity that usually characterize an artist of any dis¬ 
tinction. His paintings in the Royal Academy are generally the 
leading pictures of their class. It is astonishing that, living as he 
does in the midst of a school which is so unusually productive of 
new-fangled notions and nostrums, he paints with so much care 
and solidity. The prevailing fault of almost all the other English 
artists is a ridiculous use of varnish in the finishing up of their pic¬ 
tures. Varnish mixed with drying-oil, as all painters know, makes 
a sort of salve , which the English apply to every part of their pic¬ 
tures, until at last they have a greasy, undefined appearance, which 
is most unartist-like and false. But Stanfield scorns this trick of 
the profession, and lays on his colors boldly and solidly, as we wish 
more of his countrymen would do. There was a picture exhibited 
by him in the Royal Academy in the spring of eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, a view of the island of Ischia, which in my opinion 
was the gem of that year’s collection. The island was in the dis¬ 
tance ; the sea, which had been lashed into rage by a storm, was 
throwing its spray over the long narrow passage-way which divides 
the island from the main land ; and on this passage-way and on the 
main land were some thirty or forty figures, in various attitudes, all 
of which were admirably drawn and colored. His forte undoubt¬ 
edly is in the truth and spirit of his fore-grounds. No painter shows 
more taste in the selection of his materials for this important part of 
a picture. No matter what it is; whether the remains of an old 
quay or the fragments of a wreck cast upon the shore; it is drawn 
and painted with a fidelity and truth that give the greatest value to 
his pictures. Some of the English critics censure him for a too free 
use of drab colors; but I saw nothing in the work above-mentioned 
that made him liable to this charge. 

In the same manner as with Turner, I took the liberty to call at 
his rooms to see his works. It was an election-day, and I came 
near being‘repulsed, having been mistaken for a political emissary. 
However, I was admitted, and remained a long time looking at his 
valuable collection of water-color sketches. Among them he showed 
me several very splendid sketches of an eruption of Mount Vesu¬ 
vius, which occurred when he was in Italy. I endeavored to pre¬ 
vail upon him to finish them up in oil; but I presume they had been 
in his port-folio so long that to his own eye they had lost their 
charm. He told me he ascended Vesuvius the afternoon previous 
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to the eruption, little dreaming of the danger he ran. The sketches 
were made on the spot, and still exhibited traces of the ashes that 
fell upon his paper while he was engaged upon them. Before part¬ 
ing, I endeavored to prevail upon him to cross the Atlantic, and 
enrich his port-folio with sketches of American scenery; but he 
gave me to understand that he had on hand orders for pictures that 
would take him some years to fulfil; thus rendering a voyage of the 
kind entirely out of the question. 


CHARLES R. LESLIE. 

There were three works of Leslie’s in the Royal Academy ex¬ 
hibition, but none of them pleased me, or equalled his earlier works. 
They were not as carefully finished nor as well colored as many of 
his works in this country. They were too dry and crude for fin¬ 
ished pictures, and of a disageeable pink or purple tone. One of them 
I saw at his room; and supposing it in a state very little beyond a 
* dead coloring/ I very unwittingly asked him how long it would 
take to finish it! But in spite of all this, these pictures exhibited 
the same admirable expression of character, and the same original 
and forcible conception of the subject, which distinguish all his 
works. In this respect Leslie is without a rival; and I regret that 
he should recede rather than advance in his execution. He is a 
great admirer of the works of the late Mr. Constable ; why, I cannot 
determine, unless it arises from the great intimacy that existed 
between them during Constable’s life-time. But in my humble 
opinion, Constable is the last person he should imitate; at least if 
the works of that artist in the National Gallery are a fair specimen. 

When I visited Leslie, he had his easel planted in Buckingham 
Palace, finishing his * Christening of the Young Princess.’ The 
Queen, Prince Albert, the Princess, and several of the royal 
family, present on that occasion, had sat for their likenesses. 
Through Mr. Leslie’s politeness I visited the palace, and saw him 
at work upon the picture. He had preserved not only a likeness of 
all the persons present, but also gave an exact representation of the 
ceremony as it occurred. The Queen had permitted him to be 
present and make a drawing on the spot; consequently there was 
but little left for the imagination or fancy to finish. Unfortunately, 
the ceremony took place by candle-light, and the glittering chande¬ 
liers coming in contact with the red-figured drapery, gave the whole 
a hot, burning appearance, which was almost painful for the eye to 
gaze upon. I observed to him that the Queen was quite diminu¬ 
tive in stature, when standing by the side of Prince Albert; and 
inquired whether it would not have been well to have used his 
license as a painter, and increased her height ? He replied that he 
had made the suggestion to the Queen, and she had positively for¬ 
bidden it, saying, ‘ that when standing along-side of Albert the top 
of her head reached exactly to the top of his shoulder/ I was 
shown through the palace, and was particularly gratified with an 
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inspection of the Queen’s fine collection of Flemish paintings. 
But of this anon. Mr. Leslie stands deservedly high as a painter 
in England, and we Americans may be justly proud of his connec¬ 
tion with our country. 


EDWIN LANDSEER. 

The style of this painter is peculiar to himself. To a happy 
efiect of light and shade, more than to a judicious or pleasing com¬ 
position, and to a peculiarly bold and dashing touch rather than any 
great transparency or depth of color, does he owe the great celeb¬ 
rity and popularity that have accompanied his career. His manner 
captivates the eye, and the delicate arrangement of his effects 
leaves the mind indisposed to criticise with much severity the 
truth or force of his designs. It will be only when imitators arise, 
that we shall quarrel with him. They will make his faults con¬ 
spicuous, and cause us to condemn the artist who, under so specious 
an exterior, wandered so far from simple truth and nature. His 
animals are exceedingly clever; but the brush is so apparent that 
one can never forget he is looking at a mere painted canvass. 
Landseer had no pictures in the Royal Academy when I was there, 
and therefore I had to seek for them in private collections. I must 
confess I was pleased with them, as every one else is ; but I could 
not help asking myself: 4 Reduce them to an outline, and what are 
they ? ’ Really nothing. 

His popularity is unbounded; and such is the rush for his pic¬ 
tures, and such the accumulation of orders on his hands, that he 
exhibited to a brother artist the check of a nobleman on his banker, 
with the signature affixed to it, but the body of it left in blank: as 
much as to say : * I am determined to have one of your pictures; 
paint one for me; fill up the check for what amount you please, 
and it shall be paid.’ His health however, I am sorry to add, had 
become impaired, and he was travelling in France. I believe he 
has since returned, and resumed his labors at the easel. He is 
certainly a man of genius; but aims rather at present popularity 
and affluence than to secure an enduring reputation. 


C. L. EAST LAKE. 


This artist is a gentleman and a scholar; and his works resemble 
his mind and person. They are chaste, well-selected, and carefully 
finished. There is no particular originality in his composition or in 
the conception of his subject; but he has evidently studied the old 
masters and the antique, until his mind and eye have become 
imbued with the same classic expression in every thing he under¬ 
takes. A picture in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1841, * Christ 
weeping over Jerusalem,’ was a great favorite with all who visited 
the institution. The subject was arranged with great simplicity, 
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and a pathos and quiet dignity preserved throughout, that won for 
it general admiration. The coloring perhaps was rather gaudy for 
so grave a subject; but as in size it approached nearer to a cabinet- 
picture than an altar-piece, this may be an apology for so free a use 
of gay colors. I am glad to perceive that the committee appointed 
to attend to the pictorial decorations of the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have appointed him as their chief secretary; for as on his 
shoulders will fall all the correspondence, and most of the labor, I 
have no doubt the artists of Great-Britain will be justly and hon¬ 
orably dealt with. 


D . M’CLI8E. 

Mr. M’Clise is somewhat a new candidate for honors in the 
English school. He has evidently studied with great labor and 
attention; for all his works show more elaborate finish, more atten¬ 
tion to detail and careful drawing, than those of most of his profes¬ 
sional brethren. His coloring however is hard and dry, and of an 
unpleasant purple or ‘brick-dust’ tone. A picture styled the ‘ Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty,’ exhibited in 1841, presented a painful assemblage of 
all objects that were ever attempted to be represented upon the 
stage, in the wildest and most extravagant melo-drama; yet every 
part, from a fairy to a butterfly, was carefully finished. The disa¬ 
greeable red which I have referred to particularly pervaded his 
flesh-tints, and made his figures look as if they had just come from 
over a broiling fire, or had been rubbing their faces with an irrita¬ 
ting ointment. Aside from these defects of color, M’ Clise shows a 
thorough knowledge of his art; and if he cbuld only shake off his 
dry style of coloring, he would become one of the first artists in 
England. 


WILLIAM ETTT. 

Mr. Etty is a veteran of the old school; a connecting link 
between Northcote, Barry, etc., of the olden time, and the Land¬ 
seers and Turners of the present day. He is however very 
unequal in his works; in some of them, particularly where he has 
the naked figure to deal with, he shows great feeling and judgment. 
But it is not at all unusual to see in the same picture a miserable, 
half-finished limb attached to a very carefully and beautifully- 
painted body. He too is rather inclined to the eccentricities of 
Turner and Company, in his style of coloring; an affectation of the 
most disagreeable sort; endeavoring to hide the labor bestowed 
upon an object by going over it afterward with a semi-opaque wash, 
allowing his hand to overleap in parts the outline, as if the whole 
was done carelessly, and with a few strokes of the brush; denomi¬ 
nated, among the craft, the ‘ fog-style .’ Surely Mr. Etty has lived 
too long, and studied too hard, to indulge a belief that his reputation 
will stand upon such ‘ sleight-of-hand ’ work. 
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DAVID WILKIE. 

Poor Wilkie ! In his line, he was the glory of the English 
school. He united all the beauties of Teniers, Ostend, Wouver- 
mans, and Jan Steen, in his works ; and he has produced many a 
gem that will outlive all his contemporaries. Information had just 
been received of his death, when I was in London, and the news 
cast a universal gloom over the feelings of all the artists; for he 
was deservedly a favorite. He was always ready to give advice ; 
free to communicate (like all really great men) what he knew of 
his profession to his younger brethren; and was a true and warm 
companion to those more advanced in years. There has been so 
much written upon the subject of his works, since his death, that I 
will not dwell upon them in this place ; but of all I saw, I preferred 
the 1 Village Festival’ in the National Gallery. It appeared to me 
to be more perfect in all its parts, and approached nearer to what I 
imagined to be the perfection of painting, in this particular depart¬ 
ment. His later pictures are less carefully done, and his life-size 
works have positively injured his reputation. He also got into the 
* fog-style ’ toward the latter part of his life, and forgot the substance 
in pursuit of the shadow of things. But he is gone ! and there is 
something too melancholy in his death to allow us to bear hard 
upon his memory; even where it is open to censure. Mr. Leslie 
told me that about fifteen years previous to his death, he had an 
affection in his head, which compelled him to lay down the brush 
for two years. After this, he altered his style. Like his great 
countryman, Sir Walter Scott, he had made money by his works, 
but lost it by bad investments; and in endeavoring to regain what 
he lost, he sacrificed his life, and almost his reputation. But peace 
to his remains! The ‘ great and wide sea’ has swallowed them up 
in its mysterious depths, to surrender them only ‘ when this corrup¬ 
tible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality.’ 


MY FIRST love: A LYRIC. 

I knew by the tear-drop that stood in her eye, 

To her heart I was dear, though her lips might deny; 

And her cheek’s ashy hue, as I bade her farewell, 

Spoke a feeling more deep than Love’s soft words could tell. 

Oh! sad was my heart as my last look I threw 

To the vale where Love’s first throb of rapture I knew; 

And my boyhood’s young memories came back with a thrill, 
As the dim hue of distance tinged valley and hill. 

Other vales I have seen, other hearts have been mine; 

I have bowed in devotion to many a shrine ; 

But no spot seems so lovely, no joy half so dear, 

As my boyhood’s sweet home, and my first love’s warm tear. 
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The solemn stillness of these grand old woods, 

Amid whose labyrinthine paths I roam, 

Sinks to the very soul; and there reveals 
A language which the heart alone can read. 

This is the Land of Shadows! Human life, 

Save that within my breast, is here unknown. 

The silent slumberers in the graves beneath 
Greet not the intruder on their peaceful rest: 

Yet few’ the years since this decaying dust 
"Was animate, and gladness filled the eyes 
That shone in youth and beauty. Sunny locks 
Lay on these shrunken brows, or softly sw ept 
The cheeks once rosy with the bloom of health. 
Around those necks Affection twined its arms, 

And pressed the lips w here now’ are lips no more. 

And such shall be my fate ! Think well, oh Soul! 

Art thou prepared to yield this body up, 

To be resolved into its native clay 

And mingle with its kind, beneath this turf? 

Oh! if the parted soul hath aught of care 
For w hat hath been its tried companion long, 
Methinks it could not choose a fitter spot 
For its eternity of rest than this ! 

‘ Here is the unshorn forest.’ Man, as yet, 

Has left untouched the handiwork of God : 

The hardy Oak uplifts his stalw r art arms, 

Rejoicing in his strength; and by his side 
The melancholy Aspen waves her boughs, 

And makes sad music w'ith her fluttering leaves. 

The clinging vine, w r ith its delicious fruit, 

And all unpruned, a grateful arbor w’eaves; 

While flowers, uncultured, breathe on every side, 

And spring luxuriant from the turf beneath. 

No art is here — ’tis Nature’s own domain. 

And here are streams that softly glide along, 

Mid verdant banks and shrubs that fringe their shores, 
Making a pleasant murmur on their w’ay. 

Here too are limpid lakes, whose depths reveal 
The smooth white pebbles on the sand below. 

And here are mountains, easy of ascent, 

Whose summits overlook enchanting scenes. 

Most worthily the chief of these maintains 
The name of him w'hom every freeman loves : 

I stand upon Mount Washington, and gaze 
Enraptured on the view’ wide spread around! 

The city’s spires, its broad and noble bay, 

Lie like a vivid panorama, traced 
By master-hands, in lines of glowing life. 

Turning, the restless ocean meets my eye; 

And faintly, when the southern breeze is full, 

I hear thy roar, far-sounding Rockaway! 
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When Winter comes, the Arctic winds will howl 
Among the rocking boughs, and snows will spread 
Their fleecy mantle o'er the summer sward ; 

But what have they who sleep to tear ? Ere long 
The breath of gentle Spring will melt the frost, 
Unlock the icy fetters of the streams, 

And scatter beauty on the withered turf: 

Again the flowers shall bloom ; again the trees 
Put on their garniture of fragrant leaves, 

And stand arrayed in flowing robes of life: 

Thus, till the End shall come ! 

Oh! if to die 

Doth fill the parting soul with secret dread, 
Methinks she would more willingly depart, 

Could she but know her consort here would rest. 
Already am I half in love with Death ! 

What feet are entering on my solitude ? 

I see, by yonder thicket, one who walks 
With nervous pace, casting a hasty glance 
On every grave that meets his restless eye. 

I know him, by the sombre garb he wears, 

And by the tell-tale features of his face, 

To be a mourner; and, if I may judge, 

But late a husband, just returned from sea. 

To find that she whose image he had kept 
For months of absence safe within his heart. 

And hoped to cherish when his roving feet 
Should tread again upon his native shore, 

Is numbered with the breathless host that dwell 
In charnel-house and sepulchre! 

He stops 

Bv yon gTeen mound, and for a moment looks 
With anxious eye upon the board that tells 
The sleeper’s name. It is the grave he sought; 

And ere he kneels, he bares his manly brow, 

And lifts his clear blue eye to Heaven. He speaks ! 
I’ll listen, and record his words : 


‘And they have laid thee here, dear one! to rest, 

Far from the turmoil of the busy town; 

Here, where thy blest and beautiful repose 
Is undisturbed by shouts of revelry, 

Nor the sweet flowers that bloom upon thy grave 
Spoiled of their fragrance by unhallowed feet. 

I looked not for thy dwelling where arose, 

In mockery the tall white monument: 

Such sign I needed not to tell me where 

Thy loved remains reposed. These modest flowers, 

The sweet wild-rose and small-leaved violet, 

Half hidden by the soft luxuriant grass, 

Are fittest watchers of thy peaceful sleep : 

When first I spied them in their hiding-place, 

My anxious search was ended, for I knew 

No mean flowers, dearest! from thy dust would grow! ’ 


I will no more: ’t is treason thus to scan 
The secret workings of a mourner’s grief. 

I ’ll bend ray footsteps toward the world again. 
And be 4 a wiser and a better man.’ 

Knc- Yori, 1642. 
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AN AERIAL VOYAGE TO THE NORTH-POLE. 


BT AX AERONAUT. 


EXTRACTS PROM A JOURNAL COMMENCED APRIL 1, 19—. 

April 2. The noise of the city and the acclamations of the mob 
have died away far, far behind. We are alone — the only really 
solitary beings in the world. The death-like silence is broken only 
by the hiss of the stream of electro-magnetic fluid that moves our 
engine, and the subdued and monotonous clank of the machine itself. 
The bustle and confusion of our departure had raised our spirits 
above their accustomed level, but they sank as we rose, distancing 
the barometer in the race toward zero by many degrees. 

Doolittle is sitting forward, his elbows on his knees and his chin 
resting on his hands, looking disconsolately through the bow-windows 
of the balloon. My gloom and despondency have communicated 
their influence to him, notwithstanding his habitual high spirits; and 
he is now thinking of his home, of the little stream that murmurs by 
the road-side in front, and the noble Connecticut flowing in the rear. 
But he is far away; no human eye but mine can see him, and no 
human arm can help in case of danger. I must confess I set the 
example in this unsocial mood. I have been ruminating bitterly 
over my future prospects, if I should escape the dangers of the enter¬ 
prise I have undertaken. My fortune is nearly spent in the cause 
of science, and my health broken with intense study for the benefit 
of mankind. Fool that I am ! my books should have taught me how 
mankind reward their benefactors. In the face of successful exper¬ 
iment I have met with sneers and sarcasm ; and yet in my old age 
here am I, cruising in the air to parts unknown, perhaps to make 
discoveries by which others will be benefited, but more probably to 
be frozen to a lump of ice, or dashed to pieces on the jaggy points 
below; all which will doubtless greatly redound to the benefit of 
science. Perhaps, after my death, some fool will raise a monument 
to my memory, whose inscription would be nauseating were it not 
unmeaning — and perhaps he won’t. 

But see how earnestly Doolittle is watching that eagle! — a splen¬ 
did fellow; eight feet at least from tip to tip ! How the proud bird 
seems to scan us with his bright eye, as if curious to know who we 
are that dare to intrude on his airy dominions ! He is following us 
up yet. What does he mean ? Perhaps he has an idea that we shall 
soon fall, and enjoys in imagination the taste of our yet living car¬ 
cases ! Ugh! Scare him away! Ha ! old sky-scraper ! Where’s 
my gun ? Poh ! he’s almost out of sight already. 

June 15. What a glorious triumph of art is this invention ! To 
feel that I have brought it to its present perfection is reward enough. 
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Here are we, skimming the air at the rate of forty miles an hour; 
no hills to climb, nor valleys to descend, nor rough roads to endure. 
O! ’t is glorious ! 

We have lately been hard pushed for amusement. Our principal 
recreation to-day has been in chasing the clouds when they lie 
directly in our route. Yonder is a whole fleet of little nebulae, with 
a huge black fellow to the north-east, as a sort of convoy. Have at 
ye, ye villains! How we scatter the rascals with our paddles! 
There they are, far astern, looking like a flock of frightened sheep, 
while the convoy looks intensely black at us, frowning his disappro¬ 
bation of our unmannerly conduct. Capital sport! But keep a 
bright look-out ahead. There’s a big lubberly fellow in a line with 
us. How he scuds away before the wind I It’s of no use : now 
we catch up with him, and now we dash into him as old Ironsides 
into an Englishman. Glorious fun this ! Jupiter may be a cloud- 
compeller, but he can’t sport the title of cloud-chaser. 

July 8. Throw open the windows and let us get a mouthful of 
fresh air, even at the risk of taking cold. There is an albatross 
sailing quietly along a short distance from us. We accept the fa¬ 
vorable omen! Put down that gun, Doolittle, and remember the 
1 Ancient Mariner.* Doolittle puts by his rifle, muttering something 
about 4 superstition,* and ‘ a capital shot,* and gazes with me out of 
the window. All is clear beneath, for although we enjoy eternal 
fair •weather over-head, it is frequently damp under-foot. 

What a beautiful prospect! We have just passed a vast prairie 
of ice, and now the surface is more uneven. The piles of mingled 
snow and ice so closely resemble the towers, spires and palaces of a 
magic city, that we can scarcely undeceive ourselves save by the 
use of the telescope. What is yon broad perpendicular surface, 
sparkling and flashing in the sun’s rays like a wall of gems ? Ah ! 
I see ; it is a sheer unbroken precipice of ice, at least two hundred 
feet in height, but no gems about it apparently. And that building 
on the top ? It must be a palace, for I can see the windows and the 
turrets. How they blaze ! Beautiful, fairy-like, is n’t it ? Bah! 
what a dull prosy thing is this telescope! I am almost as angry 
with it as was the Brahmin with the microscope. The palace is 
nothing but a shapeless mass of ice, looking as uncomfortable as a 
cottage-omee in winter. That is so like the dreams of my youth, 
and the experience of my age ! Shut the window, Doolittle; I am 
chilled through. 

Sept. 1 . We have succeeded in accomplishing our object! By 
the most accurate and repeated calculations, we find we are now 
directly over the point known as the North-Pole. 

Sept. 3. Having selected, as a proper spot on which to alight, 
a rock of ice, the top of which was flat as a table, we descended 
thereon. Opening the door in the side of our balloon, we stepped 
out. No words can adequately describe the wonderful prospect 
spread out before us. The wildest dreams of oriental story-tellers 
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were surpassed. Flowers of glorious hue and unknown form were 
profusely spread around. Trees of stately size and graceful shape 
towered before us ; and animals of which we had never before heard 
were scattered here and there through the woods and among the 
herbage. How long we remained drinking in the soul-stirring love¬ 
liness of the scene I know not; but urged by Doolittle’s youthful 
impatience, I descended the rock. As soon as I reached the ground 
I stopped to pluck a many-hued flower at my feet. To my utter 
astonishment I found it was composed entirely of ice, as were also 
all the leaves and grass about me. 

While I was recovering from my surprise, I saw directly before 
me an animal, apparently a species of gazelle, save that it was 
infinitely superior in the beauty of its proportions, in the roundness 
of its limbs, and also in point of size, it being about as large as a 
stag. It lay on the grass in an easy position, its head erect, gazing at 
me with its large dark eyes. As I glanced at its round fat haunches 
all the hunter-spirit of my youth stirred within me. I hastily climbed 
the rock and seized my rifle. I walked around the animal in order 
to get the best chance for a shot; and although the ice herbage 
crushed and crackled beneath my feet, he paid no attention to me, 
but continued looking in the same direction. This encouraged me 
to approach him. On examination I found that the gazelle, like the 
flower, was pure ice. Breaking off one of his well-formed horns, I 
showed it to Doolittle, and we compared notes. 

After mature deliberation, I agree in opinion with the celebrated 
philosopher who flourished about the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, well known for his interesting and valuable discoveries in the 
moon. He says that the poles of the earth have changed their 
situation; and my recent discoveries have proved the truth of his 
opinion beyond the shadow of a doubt. This region has evidently 
been the garden of the earth, though now the dominions of eternal 
frost. Owing to peculiar circumstances, in this particular spot the 
change has taken place so suddenly, that animal and vegetable life 
has been instantly arrested, the fluids contained in both have been 
frozen, and in a short time the whole converted into solid ice. The 
change has taken place more gradually in the surrounding country, 
affording time for the decay of living substances; although cases 
have occurred where animals have been found in a state of partial 
preservation, deeply imbedded in ice. That the poles are changing 
is proved from the fact that we were able to endure the coldness of 
the same atmosphere which had caused these marvellous trans¬ 
formations. 

Sept. 5. We staid three days in this lovely spot, wandering 
among the fragile, glass-like foliage and shrubbery, our admiration 
intensely excited at every step by some new wonder, and by the 
universal perfection of every thing. Nature had evidently reached 
the height of perfection. Here were no hideous wild beasts, no 
dwarfed or stinted vegetation; all was fair as the garden of Par¬ 
adise, and beautiful as the fabled Elysium. Among not the least 
wonderful of these novelties was the extreme clearness and stillness 
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of the air. Although intensely cold, it was not damp and chilling, 
like the winter air we were accustomed to breathe, but had a very 
invigorating effect on the human system ; insomuch, that although 
on my arrival there my health was fast failing through unremitting 
study and anxiety of mind, before I left, my muscles were braced, 
my chest expanded, and my health perfectly restored. Every inspi¬ 
ration, in fact, seemed to send the life-blood with a quicker current 
through the veins. Its transparency was remarkable. Every object 
seen through this medium appeared beautifully distinct, while the 
sky looked a ten-times deeper blue. 

During all the time we were there we never felt the slightest 
breath of wind. It was as if the air itself had been frozen; and it is 
probable, nay certain, that there never has been a gust of wind in 
that spot since the change took place, as it would inevitably have 
broken down the beautifully frail ice-foliage and flowers. Notwith¬ 
standing the invigorating effect of the air, we found that toward the 
end of our stay its coldness induced stupor, and a desire for continual 
sleep, to have yielded to which would have been very dangerous. 
At the end of the third day, we came to the unanimous conclusion 
that it was high time to ‘ fire up * and depart. Accordingly, having 
selected some of the finest specimens of surrounding objects, we 
packed them carefully away, and filling our balloon, with thankful 
hearts were once more sailing on the ocean of air, in the direction 
of home. 


JOHN ANDERSON TO HIS JEAN. 

O, Jean ! it seems but yesterday, 

Since, light as ony fawn, 

Ye tripped in virgin bashfulness 
Across the flowery lavrn ; 

And bright your golden hair waved, 

That Time has strew’n wi’ snaw ; 

Yet still ye wear youth’s winning smile, 
Though youth’s bright morn’s awa\ 

Though your eye be no sae clear, Jean, 

As when in youthful prime, 

Sae sweetly, sae confidingly, 

Its melting glance met mine ; 

Though passion’s hour hath fled, Jean, 

And cauld our pulses be; 

Your mellowed look o’ kindly love 
Still gently beams on me. 

And though the grave’s white blossoms, Jean, 
Are scattered on your brow, 

And in life’s glass the ebbing sands 
Are wasted thin and low; 

No change our hearts can know, Jean, 

But lang as life shall last, 

We ’ll gild our hopes o’ future bliss 
Wi’ memories o’ the past. 
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THE SOLDIER’S SONG IN PEACE. 


»T H. BSRBIBT. 


Oh ! for the voice of War! 

That the city’s drowsy hum 
May be drowned in the din of the rumbling car, 
And the roll of the rousing drum! 

Oh! for the dancing plume, 

And the banners streaming fair, 

And, blazing through the battle’s gloom, 

The cannon’s lightning glare! 

Oh ! for the gleaming steel 
In rank and file arrayed, 

And the brazen trumpet’s kindling peal, 

And the flashing battle-blade ! 

Oh ! for the earthquake shock, 

When squadroned armies meet, 

And the foe recoil, as from the rock 
The shivering waves retreat! 

Oh ! for the wild, mad rout, 

Where Fear and Terror fly, 

And Victory follows with a shout 
That rends the bending sky 1 

Oh! for the joyous day. 

When from the frenzied throng 
Swells high the loud thanksgiving lay — 

A multitudinous song! 

Oh! for the garlands fair 
That deck the hero’s brow, 

When millions to their chief repair 
To pay the grateful vow ! 

Oh ! for the fadeless wreath 
That shades the victor’s head, 

Who yields his last exulting breath 
On Honor’s gory bed ! 

Oh ! for the star-bright eyes, 

With the dew of grief then dim; 

For Beauty aye is Valor’s prize, 

And showers her love on him. 

A nation’s gushing tears 

Shall quench his funeral blaze, 

And the echoes of all after-years 
Be vocal with his praise ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 
Young Hnglfsfcmaiu 


CHAPTER (ICONS. 


Ducnsaa. M7 Lord, you told mt» you would tell tbe rest. 

When weoping rnid-i you break the story oil'. 

Tors* Where did I leave ? 

The last look at one’s native land, the last glimpse of the reced¬ 
ing shore, as it fades from view, and is lost in the expanse of ocean 
for ever, how it goes to the heart of the wanderer, who feels that it 
is indeed the last, and clings to his memory while memory remains! 
I too have felt all the pangs of exile from the country of my birth; 
(never will 1 utter the name of that country; alas! she has now no 
name among the nations of the world;) and when the sun, to me, 
rose for the last time over the lofty summit-tops of my father-land, 
gilding with its splendor the majestic scenery around, and the health¬ 
ful breeze which had from my boyhood made the pulse of life beat 
full and clear within my bosom, was to breathe upon me no more 
for ever; when, in a word, the last tie that could bind me to earth 
was sundered, and I was thrust out into the dreary wilderness of 
this world, a solitary, sorrow-stricken being, without country, with¬ 
out home; without friends and without hope; I turned away in the 
bitterness of my soul, and for the last time I wept. And in all the 
strange vicissitudes of my subsequent life, upon land and ocean; 
in the gay city and the gloomy desert; amid scenes of desolation 
and of wild festivity; in the fierce struggle of the battle-field and 
in the soft sweets of rural retirement; the memory of that sun and 
earth and air would haunt my spirit; the first, the last, the only vivid 
impression of my whole life; and even now, when I am old, and 
the associations of earlier years cease to affect me as they were 
wont to do, it still grows stronger and stronger, and like the imagined 
glories of another world, becomes brighter and brighter in the con¬ 
templation. 

But to my narrative. The 1 Christoval Colon’ drifted sluggishly 
down the Thames, coming to an anchor at every turn of the tide, 
as the wind was very light, until at length she floated out into the 
broad estuary of the Medway. There a fine breeze sprung up from 
the south-east, and we spread all our canvass to the wind. We 
passed rapidly down the straits, and then close along the picturesque 
Isle of Wight, within full view of the bold romantic promontories 
and deep dark ravines which mark its southern extremity. Here 
the Under Cliff, the name given to the range of coast, rises by 
gigantic steps to an immense perpendicular height, interrupted only 
by fearful chasms, through which the torrent rushes, roaring and 
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foaming, in its mad fury to the sea; the whole making a scene of 
wild and nigged grandeur. The young Englishman entered with 
rapture into the prospect. ‘ Why,’ exclaimed he with enthusiasm, 

‘are our travellers so blind to the beauties of their own country? 
Look at that tremendous battlement of nature reft in twain only to 
expose the terrible profound within, against which the waves have 
wasted their wild efforts for ages; what can be more sublime, more 
fearfully impressive ? ’ And the eye of the youth kindled as he spoke, 
for it was his country he beheld, and his bosom glowed with a patri¬ 
otic zeal as he gazed upon the sea-girt bulwarks of his island-home. 

We saw but little more of the coast until we made the Lizard 
Point, which could be faintly distinguished by the naked eye., and 
from which we bore directly out upon the Atlantic. The invalid had 
remained below all the morning, and I hoped we should have passed 
out of sight of land without his knowledge ; but just then he came 
on deck, and his quick eye caught the prospect in an instant. * ’Tis 
the Lizard, if I mistake not,’ said he, in a low but distinct voice to 
the captain. 

4 You could not have hit truer, had you sailed the Channel all your 
life/ was the reply. ‘ The Lizard Point, beyond all doubt; and a 
grand good departure it is, Sir.’ 

This was a sad moment to the young man. He gazed with a 
fixed and painful look upon the land. As it became less and less 
visible, his eye dilated, his bosom heaved, his knees trembled, and 
he clung convulsively to the tafferel until the last imaginary speck 
had vanished, and nothing visible remained. A moment longer he 
gazed, it was only a moment, and then he turned with composure, 
and apparently without a struggle, to seek the retirement of his 
cabin. The young Englishman had bid farewell to the land of his 
nativity, and he felt that it was for ever! 

The fine weather continued for several days, and put all on board 
in good spirits. The Scotchman imagined himself already in full 
occupancy of his Eldorado, and busy in converting the golden sands 
which line the shores of the new world into substantial pounds ster¬ 
ling, placed to his credit by the * House’ in Glasgow. The Span¬ 
iard was unusually full of gesticulation and grimace, which with 
him was proof positive of great present satisfaction and extreme 
good humor; while the young Jamaica merchant actually doubled 
his allowance of porter, and asked all the company in a body to 
drink with him. In short, every one seemed satisfied; for fine 
weather at sea is synonymous with prosperity on shore. The deck 
was a scene of happy confusion. The passengers laughing and 
talking, running up the rigging, watching the rudder-fish, throwing a 
bait for 4 Mother Carey’s chickens,’ looking out for strange sail, play¬ 
ing at touch-and-jump, betting on the last day’s run, or lounging in 
sheer idleness around the capstan, wondering why the dinner was 
so late ! Even the invalid took courage with the prosperous gale, for 
the air at first affected him favorably, and Nature seemed to make 
her final rally against the foe. For the time, his health was visibly 
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improved, and he enjoyed to the full the excitement of a change of 
scene. 1 Oh! but’t is glorious ! * cried he; ‘ this life upon the ocean, 
with a good ship, a hardy crew, and a pleasant company! The very 
contest with and victory over the elements give nerve to the weak¬ 
est soul, and make one feel still more a man; while the solitude 
of the vast waste of waters is far from oppressive, varied as it is 
by the pleasures and the perils which are incident to it.* 

Happy constitution of humanity, to forget the hour of danger in 
the moment of security; and in the day of prosperity to take no 
thought for the season of gloom ! 

On, on sped the ‘ Christoval Colon; * a fair wind upon her quarter, 
her top-gallant sails and royals rapt full, and her studding-sails spread 
wide to the breeze. Every one was happy in his present good fortune, 
with a short and merry voyage in prospect. Occasionally a strange 
sail would heave in sight, but we carefully avoided the near approach 
of every vessel; for it was a time when the world was convulsed 
with revolutions, and the temptation to plunder was too great to be 
resisted by the numerous adventurers who then navigated the seas, 
half pirate half privateer, and who would not hesitate to overhaul a 
well-freighted merchantman without respect to the flag she sailed 
under; because they well knew that redress would be slow and 
uncertain, while the general confusion of the times gave abundant 
opportunity to escape detection and punishment. 

Yes, the times were troublous. The young Napoleon was in the 
midst of his victorious career, at the head of the army of Italy, shak¬ 
ing to their very centres the ancient empires of Europe, and making 
kings and despots tremble at his name; and although England had 
not yet thrown herself into the melee , her future course was gener¬ 
ally correctly anticipated. We avoided therefore, at the expense of 
some deviation from our track, the attempt of several suspicious 
looking vessels to speak us, apparently much to the regret of the 
Spaniard, who longed for some adventure to break the disagreeable 
monotony of pleasant weather and a fair wind, although in the shape 
of a pirate and his crew; and much, very much to the delight of 
the Scotch and English merchants, who were particularly anxious 
on this occasion to test the superiority of English ships over every 
other in sailing before the wind. 

Thus we voyaged for several days, until we were near the longi¬ 
tude of the Azores, though considerably to the north of them, when 
the wind, which had not varied since we left the Channel, began to 
freshen and head us off One.after another orders were given to 
take in the studding-sails; the royals followed; and ere night-fall 
we had taken a reef in the top-sails. No longer was our good ship 
the thing of life she was; but kept close to the wind, and not 
allowed to fall off, she plunged madly into the billows, tossing and 
tumbling and rolling, as if goaded by the restraint. Several days 
elapsed, but they brought no change of weather. To the invalid 
this proved particularly disastrous; for after the first slight rally of 
nature, he relapsed into a weaker state than before; his step 
became slower, his eye brighter, and his countenance more death- 
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like; and it was very evident that every hour at sea weakened his 
chance for life, and that like many others, who in the last extremity 
listen to the useless counsels of their physicians, he had left his 
country and his happy home, to die in a strange land, perhaps upon 
the strange wild ocean. To him then, or rather to those who cared 
for him so fondly, the present unfavorable weather was a source 
almost of agony. Anxiously was the least change observed; frequent 
were the questions put to the captain, who entered feelingly into 
the distress of the inquirers, of the probable duration of the passage, 
and whether he anticipated a speedy change of wind. In reply, ‘ he 
could only hope for the best; the wind could not always blow from 
one quarter, and any change would be a favorable one.’ 

After several wearisome days, the wind early one morning lulled 
away almost to a calm. I was on deck, eager to catch the slightest 
ray of hope, for my feelings had become strongly interested for the 
poor victim, and a more intimate acquaintance had added ten-fold to 
my former prepossessions. * Well, Captain/ I exclaimed, 1 now for 
better fortune! A calm is half a fair wind, you know/ The cap¬ 
tain made no reply, but taking my arm pointed to windward with an 
expressive gesture, and commenced pacing the deck again. I looked 
to the quarter indicated, and then hastily over the sky, and perceived 
what had before escaped my notice, that the elements were in unu¬ 
sual commotion, and that to all appearance the lulling of the wind 
was but a prelude to a fearful gale. The clouds were scudding 
across the heavens in all directions, while to the north-west an 
immense dark vapor stretched along the horizon, and hung like a 
mantle upon the ocean. There was a heavy cross-sea on, which 
rocked the ship to and fro without any resistance, for she had 
now no support from the wind. The sails hung for one moment 
idly against the masts, and then flapped backward and forward, 
awake and restless. And the little peterel flitted like evil spirits 
around the vessel, their shrill, lonely chirp sounding like an omen 
of ill. Next the wind came in short puffs, resembling the small 
artillery of an army previously to a general cannonade, spending its 
brief fury without injury, but nevertheless with a violence not to 
be disregarded. 

* Mr. Marlin ! * shouted the captain to the first mate, * let some of 
the men go aloft and send down ihe royal yards/ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir! * echoed the mate; and the order was speedily 
obeyed. 

This mancBuvre surprised me, for it is only when a furious storm 
is expected that any of the ship’s spars are sent down, and then but 
very rarely, except in winter navigation. I went nearer to the cap¬ 
tain, for I always avoided questioning him in presence of others, 
and said: * You are preparing for a heavy gale ? * 

1 As dirty a time in prospect as I have seen since I was wrecked 
off Hatteras, on the American coast But nothing of this. You, Sir, 
have felt the breath of the salt air before, and know the difference 
between a freshener and a hurricane; and if I mistake not, have 
seen enough of British seamen to believe that it takes more than a 
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close-reefed top-sail breeze to make one send down his royal yards. 
Now not a word to any one below; keep up the courage of the faint¬ 
hearted, and we will see if old Boreas has caught us napping this 
time! * 

The captain had not misjudged this matter; for before the men 
had fairly handed the top-gallant sails, the wind began to blow 
steadily from about west-north-west, and every successive moment 
increased its violence. 

1 Take a reef in the fore and mizzen top-sails, some of you !* said 
the captain; * take a double reef ! 1 shouted he, as the wind still fresh¬ 
ened ; 4 close reef them ! * he bellowed out, almost before the men 
had got aloft. 

This was at last done, and the hardy tars were next extended 
along the main top-sail yard, which all this time was quivering under 
the weight of the distended sail. 

* Luff, and spill the sail now! * 4 Luff it is, Sir! * repeated the man 
at the helm. 1 In with it, my men — in with it ! 1 were the words of 
encouragement which passed continually from the captain to the 
crew. 

It was a curious sight to a landsman to see these hardy fellows 
strung along the yard, their only dependence a small foot-rope ; the 
rigging wet, and the sails stiffened by the frozen spray, while the 
wind jerked the yard on which they rested hither and thither, and 
rendered their frail support still more precarious. And fain would I 
believe that according to their own cherished notions, some guardian 
divinity watches over the sea-tossed mariner and preserves him from 
accident amidst such fearful perils. 

The storm came on with tremendous fury; the air became in- • 
tensely cold, and the wind as it passed over us drove the spoon-drift 
with a sweeping force clear across the vessel, rendering the working 
of the ship difficult in the extreme. Under all this, the 4 Christoval 
Colon* behaved admirably. She was now keeping within about six 
points of the wind, and carrying her three close-reefed top-sails and 
close reefed fore-sail. The captain stood on the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, his Herculean frame enveloped in a huge sea-coat, and 
a nor*-wester tarpaulin hauled close over his head, with one hand 
hold of a belaying-pin to steady himself, anxiously watching the 
effect of each gust upon his top-masts. 

The night had set in, but it brought no abatement of the 
storm. The male passengers, except the invalid, who was too 
feeble to leave the cabin, were gathered upon deck, a striking con¬ 
trast with the merry group of the preceding days. Some made a 
bold show of courage, having, as they expressed it, 4 been to sea 
before, and were not to be frightened by a mackerel breeze.* Others 
were alarmed, but said nothing; and a f£w, yielding to their appre¬ 
hensions, clustered around the captain with anxious faces, half 
dreading to inquire, yet fearing to remain silent. I might here 
remark, that from the first week out, the captain had treated me 
with great familiarity, in consequence, I presume, of my having seen 
considerable service at sea; and while he now manifested great 
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reserve as to the prospect before us, when addressed by the other 
passengers, to me he was more than usually communicative. He 
was a true English sailor. He was proud of his ship, he gloried in 
his country, and honored his king. He was strict in the discharge 
of his duty, but obstinate to a fault when once determined upon a 
course, whether right or wrong. 

‘ It is well I anticipated this brewing/ said he, addressing me as 
we stood side by side; 4 1 could hardly afford to lose my best winter 
sails, bent for the first time ; and ’fore George ! this gale would have 
split every rag of canvass, from the royal to the main spencer, if not 
handed in time.’ 

At the present juncture, I ventured to hint to him that we might 
not even now escape with whole sails. * Well, well, that may be/ 
he replied; ‘but thank God, we have got plenty of sea-room, and I 
know every inch of the Colon; not a timber in her but what is 
stanch. She is British-built, from her knees to her top-masts, or 
she would have carried them away long ago.’ 

At this instant a sharp crash interrupted the panegyric of the cap¬ 
tain, who for the moment did not observe that the wind had fear¬ 
fully increased ; and the main top-gallant mast, with the top-gallant 
yard, fell heavily across the side of the ship, breaking the arm of one 
of the seamen, and injuring two or three others. 

‘ Bear a hand, every one of you !’ cried the captain; ‘ cut away the 
lee-sheet! Luff', now !—luff and touch her! Meet her handsomely, 
my man !’ ‘ Meet her handsomely, Sir!’ was the prompt response 

at the wheel. The top-gallant mast and yard, which were only 
held by the lee-sheet, being thus freed, fell into the sea, and every 
thing was clear. 

The night became like the blackness of darkness. The sea was 
boiling in fury, and the waves ran with a fretful irregular motion, 
tossing the ship about with a force absolutely frightful, and which 
defied all calculation in steering her. The deck was slippery with 
frozen spray, and nearly all the bulwarks forward were stove in by 
the heavy seas which swept over them. The tack we were on 
would soon bring us close upon the little island of Coroo, the most 
westerly of the Azores. I had for some time expected the order to 
be given to lie to; for I thought the wind too violent to attempt the 
other tack. Great therefore was my surprise, when I heard the 
order ‘ Ready about!’ preparatory to tacking. This "was now no 
trifling manoeuvre ; for so great was the force and irregularity of the 
waves, that unless executed with extraordinary skill and judgment, 
the ship would probably miss stays and fall back to her old position. 
The captain felt that his situation was critical; and he carefully 
watched an opportunity when the sea broke with the least force, 
and the ship had most headway, before giving orders. But scarcely 
a favorable interval appeared. The wind actually howled as it drove 
around us; and ever and anon a heavy sea broke aboard, and 
deluged the vessel with water. Through all, the captain displayed 
the greatest caution. Instead of putting his helm a-lee at once, the 
ship was luffed up into the wind by degrees; and when the sails 
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began to shiver, he gave the order: ‘ Hard a-lee !* with * Let go the 
sheets forward!’ leaving the lee-braces and fore-top bowline fast, so 
as not to stop the ship’s headway; and as soon as the wind was 
brought right ahead: ‘ Mainsail haul! ’ was thundered out, and the 
main-yard swung round heavily to the other side. 

The ship for the time was perfectly unmanageable. Under the 
conflicting and counteracting forces brought to bear upon her, every 
timber vibrated, and she shook and trembled as if in instinctive fear 
of the pressing danger. The hazardous moment had arrived. For 
an instant it appeared as if the ship would double the critical 
point: another, and she hesitated, lost headway — stopped; and 
then, quivering in every joint, she drove rapidly astern, and fell 
off to the leeward. She had missed stays. Before she could be 
brought up, a heavy sea struck her, carrying away the remaining 
bulwarks forward, and sweeping the deck of every thing movable 
upon it. 

‘ Captain/ I exclaimed, ‘ you have but one alternative, unless you 
choose to repeat the attempt to get the ship about. We must 
lie to.’ 

* I know it! I know it! ’ he replied, ‘ and it is what I have been 
trying to avoid. I will not say a word to the disparagement of the 
1 Colon/ though the hurricane should roll every mast out of her; 
but — she does not behave as well lying to, as in any other shape. 
She is too uneasy, and flies up too much in the wind; and instead 
of meeting the wave handsomely, she breaks the sea on board. 
But it must be done; we will give her the main stay-sail, and tie 
her up close.’ 

All hands were again called on deck. The main stay-sail, after 
a long effort, was set, (the fore and mizzen top-sails had been pre¬ 
viously carried away,) and the ship was brought close to the wind 
and the helm lashed a-lee. This disposed of, the captain stepped 
below to look after his passengers, who had now begun to regard 
their position in a very serious light. Many were the questions put, 
and anxiously were the answers anticipated. ‘ Captain/ said 

Mrs. -, the mother of the invalid, ‘ do you think the gale will 

increase V ‘It may, it may , my good Madam; but it is not its in¬ 
crease that I dread so much as its continuance. It has been 
blowing nearly twenty-four hours with a fury that I have never seen 
equalled, and I have sailed these seas for thirty years — and seen 
vessels foundered in a less trying time than this. We have got a 
good ship, thank God! and she will hold together as long as any 
iron and timber joined by mortal man/ 

At that instant the voice of the mate was heard at the compan¬ 
ion-way exclaiming: ‘We’ve sprung aleak just amid-ships, Sir!’ 

A general rush was made on deck, and the countenance of the 
boldest was marked with terror. The captain was cool. ‘Mr. 
Marlin! sound the pumps, and find what water has been made; man 
them strong, and relieve often. Cheerily! cheerily! my lads, and 
we ’ll keep her afloat yet; that is/ muttered he in a lower tone, ‘ if 
aught that is fashioned by hands can live in this infernal bubble/ 
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‘ Would it not be well/ said 1, 1 to let the ship fall off before the 
wind, and scud her ? * 

‘ That would do to talk about before we were in this shape, my 
friend; but not one stanch ship in a hundred could veer in such a 
gale as this, much less a vessel in the crippled condition of the poor 
Colon. Depend upon it, the first sea that struck her as she came 
round would send her to the bottom. No, no; we have done our 
all. The water gains upon us, ’t is some hours yet to daylight, and 
the wind drives fiercer than ever. God’s will be done! * 

I Your opinion then is that we are lost/ uttered a calm voice near 
me. I turned to observe the speaker. It was the invalid English¬ 
man. Till now, from extreme weakness, he had kept below, unmoved 
and undismayed amidst the dreadful confusion around him: but learn 
ing the desperate situation of the ship, he had summoned all his 
strength, and reached the deck. A loose cloak was thrown over 
his shoulders, but his head was bare: and the wind and spray, as 
they passed over him, gave to his countenance, as the light from 
the binacle gleamed upon it, an unearthly aspect. Behind him 
stood his faithful Charles, just as fixed, just as unmoved, just as 
devoted as ever. * You have no longer any hope of saving the 
ship ? ’ repeated the invalid. 

I I do not say that — I do not say that/ replied the captain; * while 
timbers hang together there is hope. But, young man/ added he 
impressively, ‘ I cannot trifle with you ; our hope is in God ; man 
can do no more/ 

1 1 thought as much/ said the invalid, quietly. * Can we hold out 
much longer ? ’ 

‘ For a few hours, yes; and daylight may calm the tempest; but 
the leak — the leak! There is our danger, our destruction. Stop 
it I cannot. God only can deliver us/ 

‘ My friend/ said I, to the young man, * let us prepare to meet this 
awful consummation as becomes men.’ ‘ I hope I am prepared to 
meet it as becomes a Christian / replied he, with a marked emphasis 
on the last word. ‘ I have no fears/ he added, smiling sadly, ‘ though 
it is dreadful to see them / pointing below, ‘the partakers of my 
doom. And/ he whispered convulsively, ‘ when one is loved , death 
is indeed melancholy , and to be dreaded ; not on account of one’s own 
fate, but out of compassion for the survivor/ And there, amid the 
raging of the tempest and the fury of the blast, when Destruction 
gaped wide her jaws, and escape seemed hopeless, the young man 
remembered his Mary, and thought of his own fate only as it affected 
her’s. 

Fearful was the spectacle before us ! The ship, stripped of every 
rag of canvass, lay to, under bare poles and rigging, with helm 
lashed a-lee, every large sea making a complete breach over her, a 
melancholy, crippled thing; while the dismal sound of the pumps, 
a sound as ominous as that of the dull earth upon the coffin of the 
dead, clank, clank, clank! — clank, clank, clank ! struck despair to 
the stoutest heart. Death guarded every avenue of escape. Not a 
ray of hope remained to cheer the soul! The passengers too, how 
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altered, how strangely transformed from the light-hearted beings 
they were! True, every one was differently affected, yet all bowed 
under the awful scene that awaited them. 

Oh! at such a time, how rapidly the world fades from view, and 
all its parade and circumstance become mere specks in the distance, 
while the great realities of the unknown, untried future press 
heavily upon the soul! Then all are humbled; the great man feels 
his littleness, the proud man loses his pride, the rich man acknow¬ 
ledges his poverty, and the wise man his ignorance, and the volup¬ 
tuary exchanges his soft dream of worldly prosperity for the bitter 
forebodings of an agonized conscience ! Oh could we but read 
the workings of those bosoms as their passions are harrowed with 
conflicting thoughts, what lessons might we not learn of the human 
heart! Now Avarice makes a glad compromise with Bigotry; 
now Infidelity bends a cringing sycophant to Superstition; the 
swaggering oath and profane vow are changed to the half-munnured 
prayer and low tone of momentary repentance. Such is man; not 
man the Christian, but man the self-relying and the proud. 

A shriek from the cabin called me below. Turn which way I 
would, I saw scenes that filled me with agony. 1 Mother! mother! * 
exclaimed Ellen, the sister of the invalid, 1 is there no hope ? Must 
we perish thus ? Save us, save us, William! * she almost screamed; 
1 surely something can be done ! * 

‘ Sister/ said the young man calmly, ‘ look at our mother; see her 
composure, and remember the blessed precepts which she has taught 
us should be our consolation in such an hour as this. Ellen, dear 
Ellen! ’ exclaimed he, with melting tenderness, ‘ think not of the 
manner of death; ’t is but a struggle, and it must be passed sooner 
or later. Look beyond — above. Surely you know what it is to 
place your trust in God.’ 

‘ I do, I do , dear brother ! * said she ; * I will be calm now; this 
awful scene unnerved me. Yes, yes; let us think only of the 
Saviour ! I do trust in him ; let me not lose my faith again ! ’ 

An awful crash now sounded across the deck, mingled with the 
cries of the sailors and the screams of the passengers; and a 
whooping billow poured like a deluge into the cabin. At this in¬ 
stant the Scotchman shouted to us from the companion-way : 4 Save 
yourselves, if you can! The vessel is going down! 


A PARAPHRASED LACONISM. 

Oh let not Error’s pedant head 
Subject the living to the dead; 

But break her old inverted rule, 

That sent the master back to school. 
Re-plant the tree of knowledge, thrown 
By book-worm bigots upside down; 
And bury what they ate — the roots, 
And what they buried, eat — the fruits. 
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LINES TO A LADY. 

A lovely lady bids me write, 

And I, though hard the task, obey; 

For blooming Youth and Beauty bright 
Exert a full, unquestioned right 
O’er man’s rough clay. 

But what to write ? Ah ! there’s the thing 
That racks my mind and cramps my pen : 
My Muse once fell and broke her wing, 

And nought could ever make her sing 
Or fly, since then. 

What subject shall I dwell upon ? 

The triumphs of old bards rehearse, 

And tell of world-wide glory, won 
By bright Apollo’s first-born son * 

In deathless verse i 

Say! shall I wake the sage,t who died 
Far backward in the golden Eld, 

Whom Envy’s self once deified, 

Yet o’er whom Time’s oblivious tide 
Hath darkly swelled ? 

Or shall I blow the trump that peals 
The brazen notes of pitiless War, 

Where drunken Carnage madly reels, 

And through the groaning battle wheels 
His blood-stained car ? 

Say! shall I wish thee joy because 
Thou ’It enter soon the married life ? 

And sing about connubial laws, 

And that strong tie that sweetly draws 
Husband and wife ? 

Or shall I choose a theme unmeet 
For utterance by the Muse sincere ? 

The witchery of thy charms repeat 
In honied words, alas! too sweet 
To maiden’s ear ? 

No! I will tell thee that, though now 
Thy face is like the unruffled wave, 

Time will ‘write wrinkles on thy brow,’ 
And years thy graceful form will bow 
E’en to the grave! 

This lesson will avail thee more 

Than crowded reams of flattering praise; 
And therefore will I write it o’er 
In words I wrote long years before 
These gloomy days. 


* Homer. 


t Plato. 
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1 Let not this prayer be breathed in vain: 

But all Life’s sloping journey through, 

Its morning hill, its noon-day plain, 

Let thy soul’s verdure still retain 
Its day-spring dew. 

For thus along thy downward way 
Shall mellow hues of joy be shed, 

And through thine hours of dropping day 
An evening radiance softly play 
Around thy head. 

When, melting down the curtained west, 

Thou sink where all our orbs must go, 

Still from the islands of the blest 
Shall linger o’er thy rosy rest 

A twilight glow.’ p,* 8 ,« R o 8 o. 


ARISTOMENES THE MESSENIAN. 


BT A XI1T COWTRIBOTOR. 


The elegant historian of Greece, Dr. Gillies, has rescued the 
name and deeds of Aristomenes from the oblivion to which other 
writers, by overlooking, had in part consigned them, and surrounded 
his character with attractions which render it worthy of a niche in 
the mausoleum of the illustrious Greeks. He is one of the nume¬ 
rous instances in which true greatness has not received its meed of 
commendation, because of the comparative unimportance of the era, 
or the limited field in which character was displayed; although 
patriotism is as pure and noble a principle, when exhibited by an 
islander in defending his petty dominion against the cupidity of a 
neighbor, as in a powerful nation, when repelling an invasion. 

At the period to which this subject refers, the Greeks were gradu¬ 
ally casting off the barbarous characteristics of the monarchical 
ages, and under the republics were securing the foundation of their 
subsequent grandeur and distinction. The memorable struggle 
however between autocracy and democracy, although it swept 
away regalism from the larger states of Greece, did not perma¬ 
nently eradicate this noxious but thrifty plant from the soil of 
Sparta; and in fact, at the era of the greatest power and prosperity 
of Athens and Sparta, while the former was recognized as the head 
of the democracy, the latter was the acknowledged head of the 
aristocracy of Greece. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose to touch upon the 
institutions or peculiarities of the different republics, which distin¬ 
guished them as accurately as their geographic lines; or to trace 
the remote cause of their mutual encroachments. National aggran- 
vol. xxi. 4 
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dizement was a prime motive in their legislation, and military 
renown the highest object of their ambition. Hence the page of 
history is colored with sanguinary deeds: and when it would be a 
pleasure to discover an emulation only, in the arts of peace, each 
member of this community of democracies is found engaged in a 
perpetual struggle for self-elevation. 

Messenia was a beautiful and romantic kingdom in the western 
part of Greece, and adjacent to the Spartan state; in population 
and fertility of soil scarcely inferior to the latter; and its inhabitants 
in generous magnanimity far superior to their arrogant and inexo¬ 
rable neighbors. Inclined to the pursuits of peace, and content 
with the limits of their own dominion, they had not acquired, at the 
period to which we refer, that national organization which the 
Spartans possessed, yet fresh in the hardy and martial discipline of 
Lycurgus. The Spartans, after the conquest of the city of Helos 
and its dependencies, indulged a desire to append the Messeman 
territory to their own in a similar manner; and they availed them¬ 
selves of the first pretence for invasion. This war commenced 
743 a. c.; and having resolved not to return to Sparta until the 
Messenians were subdued, a fierce and exterminating warfare was 
prosecuted for nineteen years, when the city of Itliome, their last 
fortress, was captured, and the whole nation were reduced to the 
most ignominious dependence. 

Passing over the thirty-nine years of tribute bondage, during 
which their cities were rebuilt, their population multiplied, and the 
country restored to a cultivated state, we arrive at the period when 
Aristomenes, still a young man, conceived the enterprise of assert¬ 
ing the independence of Messenia, and of restoring his country to 
her proper position among the states of Greece. His eventful and 
somewhat romantic career is one of the most interesting of the 
military leaders of Greece; and a brief narrative of his life will 
better illustrate his character than a disconnected statement of inci¬ 
dents. He was descended from the Mcssenian kings, and adorned 
with those extraordinary qualities of mind and body which fitted 
him for an undertaking, requiring the most untiring bravery, activity 
and prudence, and that magnanimous spirit which cun merge all con¬ 
siderations in a love of country. He found but little difficulty in 
rousing the patriotic enthusiasm of the Messenians; and having 
repelled their oppressors, the whole nation made vigorous prepara¬ 
tions to engage in the struggle for freedom, the final efiort for 
national existence. 

The first engagement was desperate and sanguinary, and the 
victory claimed by both; but it gave the Messenians assurance, and 
exhibited the great and skilful qualities of Aristomenes to such a 
degree that he was hailed king on the field by his troops; and their 
confidence and attachment were so entirely secured, that he was 
able to bring into active operation every energy of the people. The 
title of king however was declined, and his ambition was limited to 
the command in chief. For a season the Messenians’ arms were 
uniformly prosperous, guided by the indomitable energy of their 
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leader. In three successive battles on the plain of Stenyclara, the 
Spartans were put to rout, and their numbers so greatly diminished 
that their kings, senate and assembly were inclined to abandon 
the war, and acknowledge the independence of Messenia. On the 
other hand, the Messenians, by three years of unparalleled success, 
were proportionately elated, and believed that peace and indepen¬ 
dence would be the reward of their valor. In the fulness of their 
gratitude to Aristomenes, they celebrated his last victory in the city 
of Andania, for in Roman phraseology he was decreed a triumph. 
The streets were strown with flowers; the houses were adorned 
with other simple though delicate testimonials of affection ; and he 
was hailed with enthusiasm as the saviour of his country. 

But they were roused from these festivities by the renewal of the 
war, which had been instigated by Tyrtaeus, an Athenian general, 
whom the Spartans had chosen, by the directions of the oracle of 
Delphi, as their commander. When they approached the Messe¬ 
nian army, many fled in dismay, so formidable had the name of 
Aristomenes become, for individual prowess; and an easy victory 
would have closed the war, had not treachery and its disastrous 
consequences changed the tide of affairs. At the commencement 
of the engagement, Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, an ally of the 
Messenians, having been bribed by Sparta, passed over to their 
ranks with his followers. Those whom he had deserted were so 
astonished at his baseness, that they followed them with reproaches 
and supplications to return, in the same breath; and in the confu¬ 
sion which ensued were defeated with such loss that they were not 
afterward able to raise an army sufficiently large to meet the Spar¬ 
tans on equal terms; consequently they were soon compelled to 
abandon the open country, and retiring to their strong-holds and 
fortified cities, to content themselves with frequent excursions into 
the enemy’s territory. 

Aristomenes was not disheartened; he instituted the most vigi¬ 
lant discipline within the fortresses, and raised the spirits of his 
countrymen by liis fortitude and daring exploits. With his little 
band of resolute soldiers, he made repeated incursions into Sparta, 
captured a town, and returned with the rewards of victory before 
tlie enemy were aware of the inroad. In this manner he evaded 
them by the celerity of his movements, while he wasted their pos¬ 
sessions by the havoc of his sallies. But in one of these predatory 
incursions, being more fearless than discreet, he tarried too long on 
the field, and was suddenly beset by an army of Spartans greatly 
superior. He made a prompt though ineffectual effort to force a 
passage, but was at length overpowered and captured, with fifty of 
his troops. Having been chained like a felon, to the greater dis¬ 
grace of his enemies, he was carried in triumph to Sparta. 

To picture the misery of his countrymen, would be impossible. 
With Aristomenes the last ray of Messenian liberty expired; and 
they could anticipate no other/ate than the vassalage of the Helot, 
now aggravated by their unsuccessful resistance to tyranny. Yet 
at this period of calamity, a higher than Grecian oracle appeared to 
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interpose in their behalf; and by the singular liberation of Aris¬ 
tomenes, to defer at least their impending destruction. 

The barbarous law, that the life of the prisoner was forfeited by 
his capture, prevailed; and the Spartans gladly prepared to enforce 
the custom upon their illustrious captive. The death of a common 
malefactor having been awarded to him and his followers, they 
were cast into the Caeda; a deep cavern, employed by them for 
inflicting an ignominious death; the fall generally proving fatal; 
but if not, hunger would complete what cruelty had commenced. 
From this death, however, Aristomenes was almost miraculously 
spared. The Spartans, who loved valor even in an enemy, per¬ 
mitted him, at his earnest desire, to be buried with his shield; a 
weapon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the Grecian 
soldiers. As he descended into the deep cavity, the edge or boss 
of his ample buckler, striking against the side of the pit, broke the 
force of the fall, and saved his life. Two days he continued in this 
miserable dungeon, amidst the stench and horror of dead bodies, 
his face covered with his cloak, waiting the slow approaches of 
certain death. The third day, at day-break, he heard a noise, and 
looking up perceived a fox devouring the mangled remains of his 
companions. He allowed the animal to approach him, and catch¬ 
ing hold of it with one hand, while he defended himself against its 
bite with the other, he determined to follow wherever it should 
conduct him. The fox drew toward a chink in the rock, by which 
he had entered the cavity, and through which he intended to get 
out. Aristomenes then gave liberty to his guide, whom he followed 
with much difficulty, scrambling through the passage which had 
been opened for his deliverance. He immediately took the road to 
Eira, and was received with pleasing astonishment by his trans¬ 
ported companions. 

Not long after this, about the fifth year of the war, he was 
besieged in Eira by an army of Spartans; and he resolved to 
maintain it to the utmost extremity. It will be scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon the vicissitudes of this protracted siege and defence. 
By his indefatigable diligence and valor, he sustained and defended 
the city for eleven years against their forces and stratagems ; when 
being wounded in one of his numerous onsets upon the enemy, and 
thereby compelled to suspend his usual rounds among the guard, 
they relaxed for the time their customary vigilance, and on a tem¬ 
pestuous night abandoned the outposts altogether. The Spartans 
having availed themselves of this negligence by securing them, a 
terrible contest ensued within the city. Aristomenes and the Mes- 
senians were now assailed upon the last foot of their once beautiful 
territory, and fought with that desperation which animates the 
patriot, while standing among the last fragments of his home and 
country, and beholding them on the verge of passing into the hands 
of a stranger and an enemy. But after a fierce struggle for three 
days and nights, Aristomenes considered that any further defence 
would be hopeless; and having formed his five hundred soldiers, all 
that remained capable of duty, into a square, and placed the rem- 
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nant of the nation in the centre, he proceeded to force a passage 
through the enemy. The Spartans however, having had sufficient 
evidence of his resolution, silently opened their ranks ; as if fearful 
to encounter the exasperated energy of this patriot band, and the 
expatriated people marched unmolested into the province of Arca¬ 
dia, where they were received with sympathy and hospitality. 
Thus ended the second Messenian war, six hundred and seventy 
years before the Christian era. 

The Messenians accepted the invitation of the Rhegians to settle 
in Sicily; and having assisted them in the capture of the city of 
Zancle* they changed the name to Messane, (at present known as 
Messina,) and effected a permanent and prosperous settlement. 
The Theban general Epaminondas, two hundred and eighty-seven 
years afterward, having taken Eira and part of the Messenian ter¬ 
ritory from Sparta, invited the Messenians to return from the vari¬ 
ous regions into which they had wandered, to the lands of their 
ancestors, with which they gratefully complied; and finally this 
nation, so humiliated in its early existence, and subjected to so 
many vicissitudes, survived even the degradation of Sparta and 
Athens, and becoming a prominent member of the Achaean con¬ 
federacy, flourished in independence for many years afterward; 
until, with the other states of Greece, it was appended to the 
Roman empire. , 

But to return from this digression to Aristomenes. He did not 
join the expedition to Sicily, but embarked for Rhodes, with its 
king, who had married his daughter; and for a season enjoyed that 
repose which a life 

-‘ Of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

And hair-breadth ’scapes,’ 

had justly entitled him; although he had exercised his energies in 
vain for the salvation of his country. The remainder of his life 
is involved in obscurity; save that some years after the dowfall of 
Messenia, he departed on a visit to the king of the Lydians, and 
like the illustrious Hannibal after him, endeavored to set on foot 
some enterprise for the benefit of his countrymen; and died in that 
kingdom of a distemper; thus ‘continuing faithful’ to his latest 
breath. 

In relation to the character of this extraordinary man, it should 
be remembered that he flourished at a period when that physical 
and mental vigor was beginning to accumulate in Greece which 
subsequently left its enduring traces upon the world. The sturdy 
valor of Sparta had not as yet exhibited its perfection in Leonidas; 
nor had the brilliant military genius of Athens been exemplified by 
Miltiades; nevertheless, Aristomenes belongs to that class of illus¬ 
trious Grecian commanders, whose fidelity, patriotism, bravery and 
military skill have surrounded their names with a halo of glory that 


* There is a discrepancy on this point between Herodotus and Dr. Gillies, who follows 
Pausanlas. It is however scarcely worth attention. 
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will last until the scroll of history is rolled up for ever. He was 
also the earliest of them all; and in his character may be distin¬ 
guished the change from the ostentatious and superstitious bravery 
of the heroic ages, to the virtuous, the noble patriotism of Epami- 
nondas, and the half admirable and half criminal greatness of The- 
mistocles; yet while he is not chargeable with the crimes of the 
more erratic sons of Greece, he equals the most admired in gene¬ 
rosity of soul, courage, and ardent patriotism. 

Neither did his disposition altogether partake of the sanguinary 
complexion of the times. Although like some celebrated knights of 
the days of chivalry, he had slain three hundred of the enemy hand 
to hand, yet he was mild and gentle, except when roused in the 
controversy with his hereditary foe ; and it is recorded that he wept 
at the untimely fate of the traitor Aristocrates, who was stoned to 
death by his subjects, because he had once been his friend. 

1 His diameter/ says the learned Dr. Anthon, ‘ combined all the 
elements of goodness and greatness, in a degree almost unparalleled 
among the Greeks; ’ yet his name lies in obscurity, while the less 
honest but more fortunate generals of Grecian story are familiar in 
our literature, in the forum, and the senate. Indeed, we bend with 
eager attention over the checkered career of an Alcibiades; admire 
the boldness of his schemes, the spirit of his eloquence, the power 
of his address, hardly condemning his open and daring vices; while 
the pure and exalted character of Aristomenes is scarcely cited for 
its ‘ unconquerable energy/ its fidelity to his country, and its real 
heroism. Again: if we turn the pages of Grecian history to trace 
the causes of its grandeur, we discover that the Grecian mind 
exhibited greater perfection in philosophy and the arts than in 
martial or political science; and that to the former are to be attribu¬ 
ted the enduring splendor of the Grecian name; yet of those from 
the latter departments wdio have added brilliancy to its lustre, the 
name of Aristomenes must be placed beside those of Epaminondas 
and Aristides the Just; and even these favorite names will not be 
lessened by its fellowship nor sullied by a comparison. 

The finest traits of mind arc not always wrought out on the most 
conspicuous stage, as the life of Aristomenes well illustrates; for 
Messenia was scarcely larger than our smallest state; still he has 
left an isolated character, of a greatness peculiar to himself and his 
period; one which no other Greek can parallel; and one which, 
like Washington’s, is studded with numerous virtues, but unstained 
by even a solitary crime. aquarhw. 

Aurora, Not . 1842. 


A FRAGMENT. 

What is Man’s history ? Born, living, dying, 
Leaving the still shore for the ‘ heaving wave/ 
O’er stormy seas, mid cloudy ship-wrecks flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave 1 
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EARLY DAYS. 

Do rou remember, Mary, 

All our happy childish days ? 

When our hearts were light and airy, 
And with footsteps like a fay’s 
We bounded o’er the meadow, 

Or adown the wooded lane, 

And plucked each summer blossom, 
And mocked the wild bird’s strain ? 
When in that old-fashioned garden 
We built our grotto fair, 

With the shells that were so beautiful, 
We were loath to leave them there ? 
When we planted by the willow 
The hyacinth so blue, 

And early left our pillow 
To watch how fast it grew ? 

Do you remember, Mary, 

All those happy childish days, 

When our hearts were light and airy, 
And our footsteps like a fay’s ? 

Do you remember ever 
Our happy girlhood hours ? 

When we wandered by the river 
Or amid the forest bowers ? 

When we had so many secrets 
That were never to be told, 

And we thought them quite as weighty 
As a miser’s bag of gold ? 

When we conned our lessons over 
By the old laburnum tree, 

Witn sweet summer sounds to lure us 
In the voice of bird and bee ? 

And our games upon the hill-side, 

On the green, or by the swing, 

With Antoinette and Amy, 

Who were foremost in the ring? 

Or our quarrel in the green-wood, 
Underneath the spreading vine, 
Because a school-boy lover 
Preferred your eyes to mine ? 

Do you remember, Mary, 

All those happy girlhood hours, 
When our hearts were light and airy, 
And we trod a path of flowers ? 

A path of thornless flowers, 

Beneath a smiling sky, 

Nor dreamed in such fair bowers 
That care could ever lie ? 

And I hope you *ve not forgotten 
Our first and famous ball; 

When we tripped it gay and lightly 
Through that antiquated hall; 

When our mothers sat beside us, 

With a mother’s partial eye. 

And thought their girls the fairest, 
Though a thousand sylphs were by; 
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And we deemed that scene of pleasure 
Was just what life would be: 

We have learned a harsher measure, 

And turned to grief from glee! 

We have known the heart’s deep sorrow 
Since those happy days were past j 

We have seen each coming morrow 
Look darker than the last; 

We have wept in bitter anguish, 

And felt how sharp the sting 

When some fair and fragile blossom 
In our arms lay withering. 

But we’ve garnered hopes immortal, 

That we knew not of before ; 

And yet have hours of gladness, 

Though our girlhood’s days are o’er. m. n. m. 

New - York , Nov. 1,1842. 


• 0 MORES!’ 

Time was, dear Knick., when the unfledged intellects of our 
belles hopped carefully through Walter Scott, or at most flut¬ 
tered through Byron ; and the cavalier who wished to be a man of 
letters asked: 1 Have you read the last new novel, Miss Smith?’ and 
received: ‘ Y-a-a-s; how wewy pretty! ’ for an answer. But now 
all is changed. The fair sex divides its attention between flowers 
and folios, and the paper-cutter is slowly usurping the place of the 
scissors. True it is that young ladies still remain, who follow 
Patrick Henry’s advice, and ‘study men, not books,’ by rambling 
up and down Broadway all day, trolling for beaux: but a new style 
of producing effect is springing up ; a large class of brilliant littera- 
teuses (excuse my feminizing the word) are coming on, whose 
object is to dazzle, overwhelm, confound the beaux into despair. 
Cruel little book-worms! * 

Rabbi Akibha, the wonderful Jew, sat it is said five years before 
a book containing a picture of Moses with a fur-coat on, but bare¬ 
footed. ‘ If this picture was taken in summer,’ pondered the Rabbi, 
1 why the fur-coat? If in winter, why the bare feet ? ’ What zeal! 
what ardor! what perseverance! These seductive bibliomaniacs 
are far from imitating the Rabbi. They skip and skim over oil 
books, great and small, philosophical or fantastic, quite en pajnllon. 
If they dwell any where a moment, it is on the title-page. 

Now we hate, dear Knick., all mention of books by their titles as 
much as St. Peter did all allusions to poultry. It is very well, you 
know, for a person who remembers any thing from a book, worth 
remembering, to bring it out; but an incessant clatter of names 
without any thing more, is, you must confess, as annoying to most 
people, as the rattle of the knives and forks from a dining-table would 
be to a hungry man in the next room. Imagine then our distress, 
when at a small party, Miss Tencerbox, who is as cold and as 
formal as if she had been brought up on iced whalebone, asked us 
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what we had been doing in the literary way? We meekly replied, 
1 Nothing; ’ and turned to Miss Spraggins, a damsel with very small 
eyes, so small that we might almost call them an optical illusion. 
‘ Ithn’t Gd’the thweet ? ’ lisped the lady. We were confounded. A 
year ago we knew that she never said any thing to gentlemen, 
except, * You ’re tho thatirical! ’ After agreeing with her that 
‘ Go’the ’ was 4 thweet,’ we confronted Miss Spooner, a charmer 
whose roimd red nose and sallow skin reminded one of a cherry on 
a half-baked custard pudding, and mildly wished her a good 
• evening. ‘ Good evening, Mr. Simpkins. Have you read Sidney 
Smith ? They say it is so good; but I do not think it natural: I do 
so like nature !’ We wanted very much to quote Regnard to her: 
‘ La Nature est une sotte, et vous aicssi , ma mie .’ But we refrained, 
and retreated as expeditiously as possible from these femmes 
savantes. 

Miss Souris is a young lady of eighteen, but not yet out. Her 
mother says that she is too thin for society. Miss Souris regrets 
her extreme emaciation; but literature consoles her. We heard 
her tell a visiter, who asked her how she amused herself, that she 
had manon Lescaut in her pocket. 

Mrs. Ticehurst gave a musical soiree last week, and invited us. 
We came in at the death of some ‘ variations-brilliantes,’ on heaven 
knows what tenor. The operator had just arrived at that thrilling 
bang! bang! bang! in which all variations-brilliantes end, as you 
well know. As soon as these explosions of harmony and the 
accompanying ‘bravos’ had died away, we presented ourselves to 
Miss Caroline Ticehurst, who pronounces piazza, jriatza, as she has 
a perfect right to do, having taken one quarter of Italian. ‘ Good 
evening, Mr. Simpkins; I have been reading Alison’s last volume. 
How good! But Moliere is my favorite. Ah that Tartuffe! He 
meant to ridicule Cardinal Richelieu, you know.’ 

‘ Heavens ! ’ thought we. 

* By the way,’ continued the voluble Caroline, ‘ can you lend me 
-Kant ? Count Dummkopf tells me that Villemain is about finish¬ 
ing his history of the French Revolution, and La Martine has a new 
tragedy in the press.’ 

‘ Good Heavens ! ’ we murmured. 

‘La Martine is so clever: you have read that beautiful chanson 
of his 

‘ H y avait un roi d’ Ivelfit 
Vivant bien sans gloire ? ’ 

Sweet, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Yes,’ we replied; ‘ particularly the last verse: 


4 Et consonn6 par Jeanneton 
D’ un bonnet de coton.’ 

The facile Caroline did not notice the interruption, but led us up 
to a print of Lucrezia Borgia, that looked like an inebriated cook- 
maid with a carving-knife in her hand. ‘ How fine! ’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Look at that fierce sparkling glance of the eye, that derisive curl 
VOL. xxi. 5 
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of the nose, that voluptuous lip ! Does it not realize Metastasio’s 
beautiful conception ? Oh! that mouth! What a tale of passion 
it relates ! What a-* 

‘ Billowy ecstacy of wo ! ’ we ventured to suggest. 

1 That’s it, exactly! ’ quoth Caroline. ‘ Who is that from ? Byron ? * 
And off tripped the damsel in search of a new victim. No 
wonder that Dick Davis calls her the ‘ waltzing catalogue! 

Book-women used to be blues, with dingy, dowdy dresses, and 
brick-dust complexions ; solemn and sober; uninviting and uninvi¬ 
ted ; holding every step in a dance a step to the devil, every card 
in a pack a ticket of admission aux enfers. But now the blues are 
cauleur de rose , and come upon you in silk and book-muslins plea¬ 
santly rustling, with fans and flowers; while breast-pinned beaux, 
all gloves and gallantry, placing one arm sweetly round their waists, 
waltz off ‘ a trois temps ’or ‘ d deux temps', as fate pleases or the 
skill of the dancers permits. 

Therefore, O male votary of Terpsichore! whose nightly pleasure 
it is to move well-gloved and cravatted in saloons as bright as day, 
and to be smothered (far better fate than that of Clarence) in gros 
de Suisse and tulle illusion, we say unto thee— Cram! Study cata¬ 
logues. Look into encyclopedias. Devote thyself strenuously to 
reviews. Occasionally drop in at a lecture. Saunter daily in 
libraries, observing the backs of books; here a little and there a 
little. Remember what thou can’st, and trust to providence for the 
rest. Talk incessantly. Extemporize boldly. Brandish sounding 
names. Quote, a tort et a tracers. Invent if you cannot recollect. 
Be a humbug, and—be blest! 

Now should some gay son of St. Vitus, some dashing eater of 
good suppers, ask us if so much labor, trouble, and study is not ‘ a 
price too great for aught below?’ we beg leave to answer him in 
the poet’s own words: 

* I should lmve said, for knowledge — Yt*s, 

But for bright, glorious woman — No ! * 


A STRING SCENE. 

The morning sun shines brightly down 
On hill and plain and forest brown. 

While still on each fair flow’ret’s breast 
The diamond dew-drops glistening rest: 
Still o’er the lake the mist reclines, 

Now opening out in radiant lines, 

As the bright beams shine slowly through, 
Tinging with many a various hue 
Its cloud-like shadow, which appears 
Like some great host when passage large 
The liery l'oeman’s glittering spears 
Have opened in their headlong charge. 
The murmuring stream runs glancing by, 
Reflecting from its laughing face 
The soft light of that pure blue sky 

Where not a cloud this mom hath place. 
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A BONO or JOT ftt't'N TUK HINKWAL OF AN 01,0 FIUENUBJUr. 


BURTHEN. 


Mt plaidie ' 

Mack ear to f 1 Midie ! 

My bonnie, c<-uthie, sonsie plaidie! 

Saw ony ano a ftiaid sae canto- ? 

Wow 1 bu'tiny hand mv. s jtyVsom' at ye ! 
Nao mon a smuner fricn' e'er oa t ye 
My ain. my true, my braw, braw plaidie ! 


Wiiat care I for the hail, or snow 1 
Thou ’rt o’er my shouther, o’er my pow 
There rests a saft auld bever bonnet, 

A’ feath’ry wi’ the flakes that fleit upon it, 

My plaidie ! Mackenzie plaidie ! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie ! etc. 

What tent ha’ I for wat or sleet ? 

A’ guarded frae the damps my feet; 

’Gin harder rage the wintry storm, 

Mair close I bind ye roun’ my form, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie ! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 

A storm without, is nae within; 

Sunshine there is that is nae seen, 

But’s doucely felt, a’ gratefu’ glowin’, 

Toward Him frae whom all joys are flowin’! 
My plaidie ! Mackenzie plaidie! 

My bonnie, couthie, Sonsie plaidie! 

Thy precious warmth sae kind, sae light, 

My cneerfu’ spirit mak’s mair bright; 

There’s a warld without, and a warld w’ithin, 
As aft as thy faulds I wrap me in, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 

Oh sweet, maist sweet, that in war* mind! 

The feathery snaw falls without wind; 

Thus gently thought replaces thought, 

An’ dreams o’ hope that come unsought, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie ! 

Wi’ luve aroun’ an’ wi’ Grace above, 

Through the failin’ snaw in thee I move, 

An’ ilka step that I onward take. 

Nearer till Heaven I fain wad make, 

My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie! 

My Donnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 
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But see, we’ve reach’d our ain ha’ door! 

The gude wife’s buslin’ to the fore! 

The bairns a’ crawin’, Blucher* cap’rin’, 

We ’se daff our snaws, gang blithely in 
My plaidie! Mackenzie plaidie ! 

My bonnie, couthie, sonsie plaidie! 

List till the sang that I hae sang ye, 

In your ain tongue to woo an’ laud ye, 

An’ loe the man ye’ve made a bardie 

My ain, my true, my braw, braw plaidie! Jon!) WiIIM 


SKETCHES OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


.V Cl U O (' K T 


O . 


THE SEA ISLANDS, 

If there is one month in the whole year distinguished above all 
others for its soft sunny days and refreshing breezes, when the over¬ 
wearied denizen, exhausted by the pent-up atmosphere and malari¬ 
ous night dews of the long summer weeks, rejoices again in the 
renewed strength and alacrity of body and spirit, it is the month of 
November The languid afternoons of June and July, when that 
luxury which no dweller of the North can ever fully appreciate, the 
luxury of sitting still by the hour under the shade of the eastern 
piazza, and feeling every faint motion of air to be grateful as if 
fanned by a seraph’s wing, have given place to the vivifying eve¬ 
nings of the autumn; the sickly mornings and pale noondays of 
August and September, whose pestilential vapors, scattering seeds 
of death over city and hamlet, you meet with a shrinking heart, are 
at last gone; the lively hum of the market-place, awakening from 
its long summer’s quietude, resounds again along the wharves and 
through the bustling ware-houses, making music to the ear of the 
busy factor; strangers once more crowd the hotels, and familiar faces 
appear again upon change; and the horsemen, no longer solitary 
in their evening trot upon the battery, nod and smile and nod again 
in pleasant recognition of the bright faces of blonde and brunette, 
just returned from the summer’s tour to Buncombe or Saratoga. 

But beautiful as is November to the city, beautiful and bland in 
her sunny smiles as the earliest prime of womanhood, it is still 
more beautiful on the Sea Islands. There the days of November 
come gambolling and frolicsome as a gay party of school-girls, and 
merriment and joyousness are dilfused on every side. Instead of 
the sleek spinster-like vestments in which she moves on so stately 
at the North, sometimes smiling it is true, but more often bitter and 


* Bi.urnKR is The name of a faithful dog, a terrier, whose wirey moustache bears no slight 
resemblance to that of lus heroic namesake. 
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sharp to those who dally with her maiden coyness, she here comes 
arrayed in a garb more fascinating than even April ever wears. 
How gracefully and gently she moves along, how bewitchingly she 
tempts her lovers into fond dalliance, no one can tell, who has not 
met her, the laughing-eyed, in the green wood or upon the lake, and 
toyed with her half-veiled loveliness like a swain enamored of her 
charms. 

In truth, November on the Sea Islands is the month of rare enjoy¬ 
ment ; and thrice happy is he, who, wearied and sickened of city 
toils, has a right to expect a hearty welcome at some one of the old 
mansion houses of Edisto. Here, more than any where else, are to 
be seen the best specimens of Southern character, the true descen¬ 
dants of the cavaliers of olden time. Here also are the wealth, the 
hospitality, the high bearing, the elegant leisure, the untiring pur¬ 
suit of pleasure at home or in the field, too generally attributed as 
characteristic to the whole South, rather than to the very few of 
her old and affluent land-holders. And here are the fair women, 
the dark-eyed daughters of the sunny clime, who, though yielding 
in brilliancy of complexion to their sisters of the North, may vie in 
every thing else with the beauties of the world. 

It was on one of these same delicious November days that I first 
visited Edisto. My invitation had been one of long standing, hav¬ 
ing been received several years before from one of the island plant¬ 
ers whom I had met in our metropolis ; and I had no sooner made 
my arrival in Charleston known to my friends, than it was again 
extended, and under such circumstances that I could with no civility 
decline it. The day having been set on which I should leave the 
city, a boat had been sent up from the island for my accommoda¬ 
tion; and just as the sun was beginning to tinge the horizon, our 
party started from the wharf. The morning was bright and cloud¬ 
less ; the city, just awakening from its slumbers, sent a faint hum 
of life over the waters; the broad bay spread out before us, bearing 
upon its bosom many a goodly ship, some just entering the bar from 
the distant voyage, some outward bound, and one, the beautiful 
North Carolina, at anchor in the stream, lay rising and sinking as 
gently upon the waves as an infant upon the breast of its mother. 
It was to me a scene full of romantic beauty; and the novelty of 
the whole; the long, graceful boat, the awning abaft, luxuriously 
furnished with carpets, sofas, ottomans, and mirrors ; the twelve 
sturdy blacks who were to be our oarsmen; the gay decorations of 
the bowsprit and tiller; the song, keeping time to the oars, whose 
rich chorus rung far over the sea — all combined with the exquisite 
loveliness of the morning, gave it a charm and freshness which the 
amusements of life so sadly lack to the man of middle age. Our 
party consisted of several young gentlemen of the island, who were 
just returning from an excursion in the country; an officer from Flo¬ 
rida, who was absent on a furlough of some weeks from the duties 
of the camp, and a young lady, the daughter of my host. Upon the 
latter devolved the duty of offering the hospitalities of her father’s 
boat to her fellow passengers; and sure am I that hospitalities were 
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never more gracefully rendered, or more gratefully received. She 
was a beautiful girl, of perhaps eighteen years; though that ful¬ 
ness of charms which our colder climate so tardily ripens is so 
rapidly matured in the Carolinas, that one is at a loss to determine 
the precise age of early womanhood; with a figure slightly tend¬ 
ing to emJwnjmnt, but of a symmetry and grace that might have 
answered for the model of a Hebe. To her personal charms she 
united a mind highly cultivated, and ever awake to the beautiful; 
and it is to the powers of description that she possessed, that I am 
indebted for much that I learned of the customs and peculiarities of 
the planters of the Sea Islands. 

The sail from Charleston to Edisto occupies nearly an autumn’s 
day; and to one sickened with the noise of the ever-plashing steam¬ 
boats on our rivers, or who shrinks with hydrophobic dread from the 
careening sail-boat of the lake, let me whisper that there is rare 
enjoyment and perfect safety, of which he little dreams, in a trip 
from the southern city to the Sea Islands. Our voyage was varied 
with a succession of delightful prospects during the whole distance. 
After shooting across the bay, we entered Whappoo Cut, a dark 
intricate passage across James’ Island, and then, entering one of 
those arms with which the sea interlocks all the shore-country of 
Carolina, we sailed merrily on toward our destination. The land 
on either side was mostly cleared and fenced into large cotton 
fields; and the gangs of hands engaged in picking the ripened crop 
would instantly quit their work the moment the boat hove in sight, 
and hastening down to the shore, hold a pleasant chat with our 
boatmen. These confabulations were amusing enough; especially 
when, as sometimes happened, a keen joker would attack our 
helmsman, who was himself prompt at repartee, and convince us 
again that, 1 when Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.* 

‘ Whose boat dar ? ’ inquired a brawny African, from a point we 
were just rounding, whose quizzical face, together with the gaping 
crowd standing silently around him, led us to expect something rich 
in the conversation: 

1 Whose boat dar, nigga?* 

* I wonder you ask dat question/ replied Tom, who had run his 
helm hard up, that we might sweep near the shore; * ebery body 
know dis boat, for de fassest boat on de river! ’ And then followed 
a peal of laughter from our crew. 

‘ Ha! ha! ha! ’ shouted he of the shore, * dat’s a good ’un, Knock- 
knee ! If you call dat oyster-boat, creeping ’long over de water like 
a ’gator floating arter young duck, the fassest boat in de river, I tink 
you would turn pale to see de * Raccoon.’ 

The laugh was now evidently against Captain Tom, who, not to 
be out-done in bragging, replied: ‘ Where you learn for to pick 
cotton, Shark-mouth ? If you know little ’bout long staple, like you 
know ’bout boat, you better look sharp: sun-down catch you in your 
task, afore you half done ! —den you sing a nudder song dan boat 
song ! ’ And fearful of being vanquished, the captain gives a whoop, 
and motioning his men to resume their rowing, is in a moment 
out of hearing. 
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Thus the voyage is varied; the song, the laugh, the jest, the 
entire freedom from restraint, and the overflowing good-nature of 
those who at the North only receive the odious name of slaves, 
convincing more than a thousand arguments could do, that it is not 
in their physical condition that the evils of the institution are to be 
found. A better fed, better clothed, better treated class of peasant¬ 
ry ; a class which suffers less from the overtasking of the bodily 
powers in manual labor; a class enduring less of privation, of care, 
of trouble, of 

‘ The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shock* 

That flesh is heir to,’ 

from the first hour of existence until extreme old age; is not to 
be found in the world. 

It was near sun-setting when we arrived at Edisto, and a carriage 
was waiting at the shore to convey us to the house. The island is 
one (and the largest) of that group which lies south-east of the main 
land of the Carolinas, and which composes the richest portion of her 
soil. It is here that the most valuable product of our country, the 
long staple cotton, is raised in the greatest perfection; and every 
plantation on the island is devoted entirely to its culture. The 
society is of a character altogether unique. Made up of a limited 
number, an increase of which the very nature of the soil renders 
impracticable ; composed of wealthy land-owners who have inherited 
their property through a long line of ancestry; broken up for six 
months of every year by the unhealthfulness of the climate, during 
which time its members find a new motive for travel in distant 
countries ; and yet at home deprived, by the isolation of the island, 
of many of those luxuries which to the inhabitants of cities seem 
essential to daily life; it is no wonder that the society of Edisto is 
made up of most rare and incongruous constituents. I doubt, 
however, if one more truly refined, one uniting more the elements 
of high breeding, undeviating courtesy, and a nice sense of family 
character and honor, can be found in the world. There are no 
stage-coaches, no taverns, no rail-roads, no canals, upon the island; 
indeed none of those improvements which mark the progress of 
civilization every where else. Every planter keeps within his 
own premises the means of locomotion which he needs for himself 
or for his friends, so that money, which in all other parts of the world 
acts like a magic wand, to accomplish all a man can wish, would be 
as unavailing here as were the words of Ali Baba to open the door 
of the secret cave. Not money but love is here the universal 
solvent; and although the offer of pecuniary recompense would be 
deemed the highest insult, the traveller has but to express a wish to 
visit a distant plantation, and his horse is saddled, his groom is 
mounted, his luggage placed in the donkeyed jolter, and he is sped 
with the same kindness as the ‘ parting’ that he was welcomed as 
the ‘coming’ guest. 

The return of the planters to their homes during the month of 
November, renders it a scene of continued festivities. Each patri- 
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archal mansion is successively opened to welcome back to their 
homesteads the ancient proprietors of the soil; and a round of 
assemblies, as rich in beauty, refinement, and intelligence, as our 
country can boast, follows in gay succession. Not for a single 
evening, but for days after, do the old halls resound with the merri¬ 
ment of the invited guests ; and the breaking up of the visit is but 
an adjournment to some distant manor, to resume the festivities 
with a fresher zest. Nor is this confined to November alone. 
Through the whole winter the society at Edisto is one of continued 
and unvarying gayety; nor is it until the unhealthy months again 
arrive, that sobriety and stillness resume their sway over the island. 

It would seem to be scarcely possible that a life such as this 
should not be fraught with peculiar dangers to the morals of the 
population. Still, so far as I have observed, the result is otherwise ; 
and I doubt if a community can be found in our Southern States, 
where higher and purer principles of life are recognized. Of course 
there are numerous exceptions to this; one of which I well remem¬ 
ber, in the case of a jolly old planter, who had perhaps passed through 
more 1 hair-breadth ’scapes * than any man living, but without any 
manifest reformation. During the summer I spent in Charleston, the 
old man was residing near the city; and his evening visitations to a 
neighboring tavern were often protracted to a most unseasonable 
hour. Returning one night when, for many hours after midnight, 

‘ the ale had aye been growing better/ instead of turning his horse 
upon the main road, he directed him upon the rail-way, and, not 
discovering his mistake, drove on until the locomotive, dashing 
forward, crushed horse, wagon and driver beneath it. As soon as 
the engine could be stopped, the engineer hastened back to discover 
the injury done; and finding the old man crawling from underneath 
the ruins of his vehicle, and apparently unhurt, he inquired in great 
wrath what he was doing on the track at that time of the night: 
‘What business have you on the rail-road, with your d — d old 
horse and wagon ? * 

‘ Ha! ha ! ’ hiccuped the old man; * good ! I should like — to — to 
know what business you have on the turnpike , with — your d — d 
old — engine ! ’ 

Among all the novelties which met my eye at Edisto, none struck 
me with more interest than a negro funeral which I witnessed one 
night on the plantation of Colonel Ledyard. The deceased was an 
old man who had been a kind of preacher in the neighborhood, of 
whom the colonel told me an anecdote which I cannot forbear 
repeating. Being overheard by a stranger one day, as he was 
conning his sermon for the next Sunday aloud, in a retired place, he 
was asked what he was doing. 

‘ Saying my sermon, Sir! * was the reply. 

* Ah ! you are a preacher, then ? ’ 

‘Yes, Sir!’ 

‘ Well, what do they give you for preaching?’ 

‘ Oh, not much, massa/ answered the negro; ‘ sometimes a bushel 
of Carolinas, sometimes a fresh fish — not much ! ’ 
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* D — d poor pay ! * remarked the stranger. 

‘ Yes, massa! ’ responded the other; ‘and d — d poor preach too ! 9 

Notwithstanding the estimation, however, in which the good man 
held his own pulpit services, he was universally respected upon the 
plantations around, and an immense gathering of people were at his 
funeral. The exercises were conducted by one of the colored 
leaders of the class-meetings, and great propriety was apparent 
throughout. At the close, the coffin was removed out of the house, 
and placed upon the bier; the stools upon which it had stood 
were then taken up by two elderly colored women, dressed in white, 
and carried in front of the procession to the grave; eight flambeaux 
were paraded on each side of the coffin, eight more were carried in 
front of the corpse, and eight more followed it. Two thousand 
persons were supposed to have been present, one half of whom, 
at the very least, carried torches; and the effect produced — as 
the procession advanced through a dense pine grove ; then emerg¬ 
ing, swept around a deep morass forming nearly a semicircle ; and 
then, defiling across a long causeway, arrived at the island burial 
place; the torches lighting up the dark faces of the assembled 
multitude, and throwing their deep lurid glare upon tree and 
fence and clustered cots; flashing from the water, flaring in the 
night-breeze, glistening from the trout-streams — may be better 
imagined than described. It was a sight of beauty; deep, serious, 
majestic beauty; beauty almost bordering upon the sublime. And 
then, as the body was deposited in the grave, and the hoarse sound 
of ‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes ’ fell upon the ear, every torch was 
at once quenched, and utter darkness fell upon that great assembly. 
I know not what may have been its meaning; but to my heart it 
was an emblem, strong and touching, of that night which death 
brings upon the spirit, unbroken until the resurrection morning. 

I spent several days in riding over different parts of the island. 
The pleasure of such jaunts is of course greatly enhanced to the 
stranger, by the entire novelty of every thing which he sees. The 
forests are of all tilings fine. The glorious old oaks, the like of which 
we have not any where above the tropics, with their huge gnarled 
branches covered with the long, brown, ever-waving moss, fre¬ 
quently so shading the tree that not a leaf of foliage is visible ; the 
beautifully-proportioned magnolias, whose leaves of glazed green 
above, and brown velvet below, make one doubt if Nature could 
have painted them; the fantastic palmettos, shooting their tall, 
spiral, spear-like forms far up toward the sky; and the pines, the 
deep, dense pines, out of whose music you scarcely go during 
the livelong day; are all capital constituents of a forest scenery. 
The residences which you pass are many of them superb old 
country-seats, erected years ago. Putting out of view the dingy, 
unpainted aspect which they ever wear, and which after all gives 
an appearance of age not disagreeable to a family seat, it would be 
difficult to find more architectural beauty, more open, generous, 
hospitable, patrician-looking mansions, in any country. Nor does 
their appearance belie their character. If the stranger is fatigued 
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or benighted on his journey ; if his horse be taken lame, his servant 
be ill, or his vehicle be broken; if a pleasant prospect arrests 
his eye, and tempts him to linger in its neighborhood ; he has but 
to call at the door of the manor-house next at hand, and mention his 
name and wishes, to receive all the kindness of an invited guest. 
The acquaintances the traveller makes under such circumstances 
are oftentimes among the most pleasant of his life; and many a 
visiter at the South numbers as his most valued friends the chance 
companions of his journeyings upon the Sea Islands. 

Such is the society at Edisto; such are some of the characteris¬ 
tics of its generous people. Intelligent, refined, courteous; yielding 
to others the same high regard and personal respect which they 
claim for themselves; unsuspicious of fraud or meanness, but alive 
to a sense of nicest honor; hospitable, generous, high-minded, they 
well deserve the standing they have attained in the public sentiment 
of the South. If ‘ good wine needs no bush,’ neither do the noble 
traits of the accomplished planters need any encomium from those 
who have partaken of their unstinted hospitalities. 


THE BEATING OF THE HEART. 


▲ lyric: bt H i i*c o i, 


* I» tho darkness that veils me I hear only the low heating of my heart.' Zanoni. 


We ’re drifting down the stream of time 
In heedless, helpless speed; 

All breathless in the still sublime ! 

Our beating hearts in muffled chime 
Alone the silence feed. 


ii. 

And in the hush how mournfully 
Vibrates that measured toll! 

To tell us while we live we die — 

The bosom-knell of sympathy 
Plaining the passing soul! 

in. 

Not when the surging passions roar 
That boding peal we hear; 

But when the stormy strife is o’er, 
And drowsy waves lie down on shore, 
It trembles on the ear. 


IV. 

Adown the stream, dear constant friend 1 
Submissively we’ll glide; 

Untroubled how our bark may wend, 

So gracious Heaven the pilot send, 

And we be side by side. 
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Whether we pull for purple shores, 
(Poor barren wastes, if won,) 

Or resting on suspended oars, 
Grasp musingly at drifting flowers, 
The current bears us on. 


And patient as we pass, *t is well 
To lull our hearts at even ; 

And list their beating chime: whose swell, 
Solemn and sweet as Sabbath-bell, 

Alarms, yet calls to heaven. 


MUSIC AT IDLEBERG. 


It music be the food of love, play on. 


Sbaxspirs. 


We can easily conceive of a world far less agreeable than this, 
notwithstanding the low repute in which old mother Earth is held 
by a certain set of philosophers. The rude block of wood or plas¬ 
ter from which the artist proposes to construct a globe, presents at 
first but a dull, monotonous aspect; and it is not until a skilful hand 
has traced upon its surface mountains, rivers, oceans and continents, 
that we recognize the mimic representation of a world. And so 
the earth itself would present a dull blank to the weary eye, were 
it not adorned by the divine Architect with an endless succession 
of streams and forests, barren deserts and fertile plains; a varied 
scene, in contemplating which, we are told that ‘ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ Nor should 
we forget the admirable ordination by which the varied intellect of 
man may turn from the contemplation of Nature in her sublimest 
aspects, her suns and systems, her planets and her stars, and expe¬ 
rience a delight, as pure if not as exalted, in the harmony of social 
pleasures, the influences of poetry, and the charms of music. 

All this would not be true, were it not meant that man should be 
a cheerful, happy being. The spirit of the age is emphatically a 
spirit of benevolence and love. Even literature is beginning to 
assume this cheerful aspect. Ghosts and hobgoblins, spirits of 
black and gray, witches and blue-devils, are beginning to be 
eschewed by all literary caterers who seek to gratify the enlight¬ 
ened public taste. Fiction can now easily assume the garb of 
reality, for reality has become quite as marvellous as fiction. The 
age may be likened to that which immediately succeeded the 
stirring era of the crusades, when troubadours were more sought 
than tournaments, and the lays of the lyre were in more request 
than the achievements of the lance. The world is happily begin¬ 
ning to recover from the wild delusions of mad poets and bilious 
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rhymesters; and a host of worthies, with Irving and Dickens at the 
head of the list, have suddenly discovered that existence is a 
cheerful reality; that there is a bright side to every picture; that 
the humblest walks of life are strewed with flowers, blooming in 
by-ways and hedges, and wooing alike the peasant and the prince 
to pluck them and be happy. 

It needs no word of mine to show that this music, that has 
become a necessary echo of motion, whether in things created or 
things made; from the falling leaf to the moving clouds, from the 
buzzing wheel to the pealing organ; is one of the brightest crea¬ 
tions intended to enhance man’s enjoyment. It is as common as 
the air, free to be enjoyed by all; and we at Idleberg, as I shall 
presently show, are disposed to make the most of it. It is like the 
pass-word of some secret association, admitting the bearer, no 
matter how strange or poor or unseemly, to all the privileges of 
the order. It is an old and beautiful story, how poor Goldsmith, 
poor in purse, but rich in the resources of his genius, and burning 
to tread the classic fields of Europe, went forth a wanderer, scrip¬ 
less and staffless, with no fortune but his flute and his muse; and 
yet he brought dance and delight to many a poor hovel, and won 
the hospitality of queens and princes in palaces and towers too high 
for his ambition otherwise to enter. 

I once knew a man whose reckless habits had cut him aloof from 
every tie of society; yet music was left him, and he seemed con¬ 
tent. Well do I remember the wild, unearthly airs that breathed 
from his octave flute, (for that was his favorite instrument,) and 
how eagerly we urchins used to lurk around his solitary dwelling, 
to catch its martial strains. His occupation was by no means cha¬ 
racteristic, being that of a grocer; and very often while his little 
store was redolent with the fumes of mackerel and aqua-vit® the 
atmosphere would be breathing aloud with the eloquence of his 
music. Though far removed from the ordinary intercourses of 
society, there was still left to him a coterie of musical spirits like 
himself, who were very proud and happy when they could prevail 
on the fitful flutist to officiate in some serenade, or aid them on 
some gala-day in the village. At such times his quizzical, old- 
fashioned appearance, dressed as he was in the same habiliments 
which had figured on such occasions for twenty years, contrasted 
oddly with his skill and dignity as a musician. Was there a single 
discordant note, his quick eye pointed out the offender; and then, 
as his little soul swelled within him, he would dash off into volun¬ 
tary and fantastic excursions, leaving the rest to follow as they 
might, but taking care to drop from the clouds of his fancy in just 
the right time and place. Never did musician avow such intimate 
acquaintance w r ith all written and unwritten music. His entire 
library consisted of immense folios of manuscript and printed 
black-letter compositions in his favorite science, that would have 
puzzled any other book-worm extant. No music could be new to 
him, for he seemed equally versed in the oldest masters and the 
most recent composers. And then to see him declaim music by 
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gesticulation, as young tyros their orations at public exhibitions! 
Planting his feet very firmly at right angles, and whistling a volun¬ 
tary prelude, he would cast his eyes to the ceiling and extend his 
long, skinny fore-finger at arm’s-length; then running off into the 
proposed air, he would beat that finger up and down an imaginary 
gamut, always repeating the same note at the same elevation, and 
emphasizing with his heel each piano and forte passage, with his 
whole soul rapt in the performance; until those who saw him often 
in those moods learned to supply each note which he gesticulated, 
even when he did not utter a sound. With what emphasis did he 
enunciate the splendid air of the Marseilles Hymn, beating time 
with martial energy! — and how gracefully did he turn to 1 Yankee 
Doodle,* making the old patriotic song more eloquent than ever! 
The old fellow died at last, after a long decline, on a stormy night 
in March. It was a fit time for such an obituary, and might have 
realized the lines of the poet: 

1 The night is cold and dark and dreary, 

It rains, and the winds are never weary; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

But the scattered leaves around it fall, 

And the night is dark and dreary . 1 

The pitiless storm dashed against his quaking tenement, and the 
wind rumbled down the chimney, like the altercations of ghosts 
fighting for their dying victim. It was a night for cats to squall 
like smothered infants, and for goblins to leave their cold and ten¬ 
antless abodes and stalk about in shrouds. Deserted by a heartless 
world, the expiring musician’s sole attendants were the kindred spirits 
who had often listened in rapture to his music. They administered 
every cordial to alleviate his pangs; and when the last struggle 
was over, they got his shroud and coffin, and followed in melan¬ 
choly procession to his grave. Nor did their kindly offices close 
until they returned on the succeeding night, and performed a 
favorite dead march as a last memento of the musician. One of 
them imagined for a moment that he saw the shrouded corpse lift 
its head and glance away among the trees; but it proved to be only 
a white-spotted cow, meditating at that ghostly hour among the 
tombs. It may be a matter of interest to know that the instruments 
with which he discoursed such eloquent music, together with his 
black-letter folios, have descended to one of that band of congenial 
spirits, who promises to cherish them as most valued relics, and 
transmit them to his latest posterity. 

There is a pleasant custom in many portions of this refined world, 
that is nowhere more duly observed than at Idleberg. I refer to the 
charavari. Those rare events in the matrimonial line which some¬ 
times vary our prevalent celibacy, are not suffered to elapse with¬ 
out a due observance of all the ceremonies * in such cases made and 
provided.’ The forth-coming event is the constant theme of chit- ^ 
chat and table-talk for months previous; and as the auspicious day 
draws nigh, notes of ominous preparation resound from all quarters. 
At such times the goddess of the lyre descends from her airy Parnas- 
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sian heights, and hovers around the classic retreats of Idleberg. 
There is a rising demand for horns and kettles of tin, trumpets of 
brass, rattling drums and tinkling cymbals. Roving sheep and kine 
are deprived of the temporary use of their bells, and stray pigs are 
caught squealing from the gutters, and brought into requisition. 
Another instrument of peculiar construction, entitled ‘dumb-bull,’ 

• lucus a non lucendo ,’ is prepared and held ready by a skilful per¬ 
former, to lend dignity to the music, and conceal all aberrations from 
harmony in its deep resounding bass. And when the tie is bound 
which no man may sunder, and the feast and the dance are 
highest, and the lamps are brightest, there comes a sound from the 
adjacent street, so wild and terrific, that the guests are horrified, 
and the pale bride turns paler, looking to her lord for protection, and 
her terrified lord ejaculates a regret that he had not married at least 
a week before the final judgment. Presently, as the nature of the 
music becomes more defined, the panic subsides, hilarity resumes 
its sway, and the windows are thrown up to admit the full force of 
the serenade. The prospect thus opened affords the in's an opportu¬ 
nity of reviewing the number and aspect of the out's , who usually 
consist of several scores of interesting young gentlemen, disguised 
with a variety of borrowed and eccentric garments, and masks rep¬ 
resenting lions, tigers, and other ferocious wild beasts. Midway in 
this ruffian group may be descried an individual operating with 
rosinless bow on a cracked fiddle; in another place a wight, whose 
mother is not aware of his being out, rings a number of unharmo- 
nious bells; and not far off, another fellow is indirectly squealing by 
twisting the ‘ posterior continuation ’ of a luckless pig, that will me 
this night to the day of his death. All these, together with the 
clangor of trumpets, the clattering of pans, the grinding of horse- 
fiddles, the rolling of drums, and the undefinable ejaculations of 
dumb-bulls, are sustained without intermission, and with a spirit that 
might have razed the walls of Jericho; until the besieged capitulate, 
and the rage of the monster-musicians is assuaged by the liberal 
application of bride 7 s-cake, when the exhausted besiegers retire to 
their ordinary obscurity, until a similar example of laxity of morals 
calls them back to regulate the town. 

I have written of the music of Idleberg; but I omitted to mention 
that one of the village churches is supplied with an organ, of plain 
exterior and soft, low tones, and yet capable at the touch of the fair 
player of lending an inspiration to the sweet influences of the Sab¬ 
bath. That organ was once under the control of a German, who 
was solely a musician, with every faculty of his mind and heart 
devoted to his profession. For a long time he delighted the devout 
and arrested the indifferent worshippers by his chaste and beautiful 
execution. But feeling himself a stranger in a strange land, a prey 
to the misfortunes which in this unmusical world too often attend 
the devotees of that profession, he went to the bottle for friendship, 
society, and fortune. I marked him well; how the mad bowl 
blighted his spirit, and laid him in the dust. Friend after friend fled 
from his embrace, leaving him to his self-inflicted doom, until lie 
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had fallen almost beneath the reach of sympathy. But we who 
could appreciate the soul of music that stirred within him, clung to 
him with affectionate tenacity, endeavoring to restore him to society 
and himself; but he eluded our vigilance; left by night the scene 
of his fancied misfortunes, and wandered into the wide world, none 
knew and few cared whither. 

After many months we again heard of his existence, though not 
under the most hopeful circumstances. He had ceased trilling the 
keys of the organ and piano, to live in a shanty and break rocks on 
a public road; and contented himself to mingle with a group of 
rude men who could not entertain a single common sympathy with 
him, except the equalizing sympathy of habitual intoxication. In 
fact, his associate laborers were not aware of his musical gifts, until 
one day in a sober moment he strayed off to the house of a gentle¬ 
man in the vicinity, entered the drawing-room, and petitioned with 
great humility for a seat at the piano. At first his rude, beggarly 
appearance spoke but little in his favor; but his importunities were 
at length complied with. After taking his seat, the performer, though 
he had not seen an instrument for many months, and his blistered 
fingers had lost all elasticity, immediately dashed out into a magnifi¬ 
cent overture, with so much skill and such a glow of enthusiasm 
lighting up his countenance, that his entertainer was enraptured; 
called aloud for his family, who in their turn were delighted and 
astonished ; and insisted that he should remain to share their hospi¬ 
tality and give them instruction in the art. To this proposition he 
at first consented; but a few days of sobriety restored him to rea¬ 
son, and reminded him of a pilgrimage to a far distant spot, where 
he knew he would be cherished and sustained. That pilgrimage 
was to Idleberg. We heard of his coming and of his destitution, 
for he had literally 1 wasted his substance with riotous living/ Then 
it was that our musical sympathies were aroused. One contributed 
a pretty genteel coat; another a pair of half-worn galligaskins; 
another a comfortable hat, and a fourth a pair of stout shoes ; until 
our resuscitated musician was duly qualified to strut into town with 
all the pride and dignity of Pompey entering Rome in imperial tri¬ 
umph. We welcomed him with open arms. Under the excitement 
of the meeting he came near weeping, for he had returned like a 
penitent from a long and weary wandering, to renew old ties of 
friendship and sympathy. We conducted him in triumph to the 
organ, and as he resumed his long-deserted seat I could see that 
deep emotions were playing at his heart. We listened eagerly for 
his magic touch; and after a slow and solemn prelude, he sung the 
beautiful anthem adapted to the words of the prodigal son : 4 I will 
arise and go to my Father , and will say unto him , Father , I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee , and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son / ’ The effect was moving beyond description. There was 
not a dry eye in that little assembly. The pervading sanctity of the 
tabernacle, the prodigal sitting there in tears, the pealing tones of 
the organ speaking in such sympathy with the occasion; the little 
band of friends watching the player with anxious solicitude, and the 
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light of the setting sun glowing through those fretted aisles and 
Gothic windows ; all these weighed upon our hearts until we were 
ready, in the language of holy writ, to demand the best robe and 
the fatted calf, ‘ for he that was dead is alive again, and he that was 
lost is found.’ 

Would that I could leave him here ; but in an evil hour our re¬ 
claimed musician was induced to try the stimulus of the bottle. 
We were at length forced to consider his case beyond the reach of 
kindness and persuasion. We consoled ourselves by believing that 
his transgressions were the emanations not so much of a depraved 
heart as a demented intellect; for he assiduously cherished the con¬ 
viction that he was a steam-boat, and went about all day puffing and 
blowing like a forty-horse-power engine. Ere long we lost sight of 
him; nor to this day do we know whether he is in the land of men 
or of spirits. Perhaps the Washingtonians may have secured him ; 
but most likely this human steam-craft is anchored in some obscure 
bay, astonishing the natives with his eccentric combination of the 
passions of a brute with the soul of a Mozart. 

There are five of us bachelors, honored with the title of the 
* Idleberg Amateur Band.* We are antipodes on most subjects, but 
twin-spirits in all that concerns our favorite art. If this were not a 
simple record of truth, I would pause before I proceed, as I now do, to 
state some of the individual characteristics which are blended into 
one by the sympathy of a common and pervading passion. Paying 
due respect to age, I remark that our bugler has proved himself a 
performer of most exquisite skill. He passed his leisure hours in 
boyhood and the sterner years of maturity in the cultivation of this 
his pet passion. With all his music, he is a most deliberate philos¬ 
opher in every circumstance of life. Every step is d la militaire ; 
indeed he learned this from long practice as file leader to the 1 Idle¬ 
berg Invincibles.’ Sometimes his philosophy leaves the earth, to 
calculate eclipses, risings and settings of the sun, phases of the moon, 
and other celestial mysteries. He has been known in several instan¬ 
ces to have discovered the very principles in various mechanic arts, 
for which some distant innovator has subsequently obtained patent- 
rights, thereby reaping rich rewards, to the great satisfaction of our 
unambitious philosopher. Thus he lives, philosophizing by day and 
playing the bugle by night; instructing our understandings with the 
one, and exciting our patriotism by his wild warblings on the other. 

Our first flutist breathes strains as sweet and iEolian as Mozart 
could have done ; that is, if Mozart played the flute. He is a merry 
old bachelor, if these are not contradictory terms, and has become 
so wedded to the harmonies of sweet sounds, that he has thus far 
eschewed every other species of matrimony. Rumor reports, indeed, 
that he has essayed several unsuccessful efforts to emigrate from the 
desert land of celibacy, but I suspect they have been made with the 
air of a wary poacher, who occasionally leaps over proscribed hedges 
and ditches, but retires at the first note of alarm, without committing 
actual depredation on the rights of the manor. I entertain shrewd 
suspicions that he will one of these days or nights give us the slip ; 
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and I am encouraged in these by the fact that he has recently 
become sole proprietor of a bald-faced horse and a nondescript four- 
wheeled vehicle, dignified with the name of ‘buggy,’ in which he 
often takes occasion to absent himself from the village for days and 
weeks at a time; and I am prepared to be greeted before long with 
a distant view of our first flutist, returning at night-fall in his ‘ buggy,* 
with his flute gracefully displayed under one arm, and a buxom wife 
hanging lovingly on the other. 

The career of our violinist, if written out elaborately, would fill a 
volume. He passed the trying ordeal of the academy at West 
Point, and then, amid sights and sounds of war, cultivated the softer 
delights of music. He is the traveller of our little coterie, having 
visited the principal cities of the Union, seen the falls of Niagara, 
become familiar with Broadway and the most frequented walks of 
the Battery, and traversed, on military duty, the wilds of our west¬ 
ern forests. He often entertains us with thrilling accounts of his 
adventures by land and water, and occasionally, for our express 
amusement, flourishes in a bullet-buttoned coat in which he once 
marched in the country’s service. Like an old soldier as he is, he 
delights ‘ to fight his battles o’ er again; ’ which, owing to our pacific 
relations with all foreign countries, have neither been very numerous 
nor bloody. His attachment to Idleberg is not at all lessened by 
any of the more dazzling features of the distant world; and he 
speaks of its quiet, chaste attractions with all the enthusiasm of a 
native. Instructed by the best masters, and holding a veritable 
cremona, it is not strange that his execution serves to remind us of 
what the world has lost in Paganini; and the sound of the guitar in 
his hands often brings up associations of pleasant scenes in Spain 
and Italy, which delight the curious traveller with ‘ the sound of the 
dance and the gay castanet.’ 

An individual who writes himself ‘ attorney and counsellor at 
law’ officiates on our second flute. These two accomplishments 
are not often entertained by one and the same individual, as music 
and law are usually adapted to minds of different orders; and 
Blackstone and Mozart, though doubtless both were great geniuses, 
possessed few sympathies in common. Be that as it may, the 
mystery is explained by reference to the fact, that our second flutist 
was once a sad victim of unrequited affection, and after growing 
very lean and lachrymose, he took to playing the flute in regular 
desperation. His first musical efforts were sufficiently heart-rending 
to remind one of the notes of a dying swan, and give his next-door 
neighbors all kinds of horrors and blue-devils. By dint of studious 
application to the science, he soon played ‘ Aw r ay with Melancholy ’ 
to perfection, and not long after mastered the demi-seini-quavers of 
‘Gray Eagle’ and ‘the Devil among the Tailors.’ This process 
revived him wonderfully; so that he has entirely recovered from the 
effects of his youthful indiscretion, and promises to become a merry, 
flute-playing, law-aiding old bachelor. 

Our last and least partner has converted his lungs into a pair of 
bellows for the purpose of playing the clarionet. He enjoyed in 
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early life the finest opportunities of becoming both a gentleman and 
a scholar, but devoted himself to blowing out at his mouth what 
otherwise crept into his brains. Such has been his devotion to this 
windy instrument, that his face has become as pale and weazen 
as that of the clarionet-player who, according to Geoffrey Crayon, 
officiated in the orchestra which celebrated the Christmas holydays 
in the little chapel near Bracebridge Hall. Our clarionetist is 
distinguished principally by a broad-brimmed hat, a heavy suit of 
tangled hair, a cravat of gaudy colors, and a pair of striped breeches, 
which give him the mingled aspect of a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
and an Italian bandit; all of which appearances are entirely com¬ 
patible with the rakish, devil-may-care costume of clarionet-players 
in general. He has been somewhat of a beau in his time, but is 
now rather dilapidated in that branch of the fine arts; and is after 
all such an equivocal character, that the least that may be said about 
him, the better. He now seems content to be amused by making 
himself audible in the most retired streets of the village and at the 
most unseasonable hours of night, when he makes the air melodious, 
to the great delight of all neighboring damsels, and the entire abhor¬ 
rence of veteran spinsters and vinegar-faced bachelors. 

Such is the group which constitutes the ‘ Idleberg Amateur Band. * 
We are ‘ nothing if not musical.' It were tedious, belike, to tell in 
what midnight serenades, what joyous holydays, we have played 
conspicuous parts, to the admiration of whole crowds of boys and 
ostlers. The Fourth-of-July would be * no go/ notwithstanding its 
periodical effusions of patriotism and eloquence, unless we were 
there to play ‘ Hail Columbia; * and a wedding would be postponed 
a week to insure our inspiring presence. We have been puffed in 
newspapers, toasted at feasts, and flattered by the cherry lips of the 
fair. We have gathered all the inspiration to be inhaled by moon¬ 
lit walks and midnight serenades ; and have seen day dawn much 
oftener from not having retired to rest, than from any imprudent acts 
of early rising. The thought of what we are reminds us of what 
we might have been, with the cords of love and affection twining 
about our hearts, and gentle, dark-eyed spirits nestling there ; but 
Music has been our mistress, and we are still content to be bachelors. 

No — we are not all bachelors. A change came over the spirit of 
our bugler, and a bright gleam of sunshine glanced into his bachelor 
cell; or rather, a blooming girl from foreign parts bounced into his 
affections, and there maintained her ascendancy until Ccelebs was 
routed. At hearing of the felonious offence, we assembled in sol¬ 
emn conclave to decide on some righteous punishment for the 
offender; but after a most laborious investigation, conducted by our 
second flutist, we found to our regret that this peculiar species of 
treason was not provided for either in the common law or the stat- 
tutes. A voluntary exile from our agreeable good-fellowship was 
his self-inflicted punishment; though even now he manages occa¬ 
sionally to tear himself from the chains of petticoat government, 

1 the lisp of children, and their earliest words/ and to delight us with 
the martial strains that were erewhile the admiration of all Idleberg. 
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We might have lamented the loss we thus sustained but for the 
recent admission of a new candidate into our musical fraternity. 
How my heart beats with warm pulsations at the thought! It is the 
gentlest name that poets know; and surely there is no poet at Idle¬ 
berg, or the name long ere this would have lived in song. The very 
soul of music must have been shed around her earliest fortunes and 
her youthful bloom. And then her eyes are so blue, and her brow 
so fair, and her heart so gentle ! 

1 And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, , 

So soft, so calm ? yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! ’ 

If it were possible to revive at Idleberg the pleasant custom of 
celebrating May-day, every body knows who would be the Queen 
of Love and Beauty. She says her piano is her entire fortune; but 
she does not reckon those qualities of virtue and gentleness, more 
valued than mines of gold or beds of pearls. I have often thought 
of late that the author of 4 Zanoni * must have seen and known her 
well—she is so much like Viola. The same passion for music; the 
same love of birds and flowers; and like Viola she is always talking 
about love in a cottage, and building those gay castles in the air, 
that glow and fade and then glow again, like summer’s sunset- 
clouds. But she sometimes murmurs that ‘ eighteen is a frightful 
age; not married yet! she must really set about making her fortune; 
she is getting heartily tired of us crusty bachelors.’ And under the 
influence of these considerations, we are prepared to see her ere 
long venture upon life’s troubled sea. May it ever be calm to 
her; with some lucky fellow who may have nothing to offer but an 
humble cottage and a loving heart! 

Such are the musical delights which have made Idleberg so dear 
to us. Let the world wag! What care we for the storms that howl 
abroad, when such exquisite pleasures lie within our grasp ? Truly, 
* our lots have fallen to us in pleasant places, and our heritage is 
peace.’ And the very stranger who sojourns in our borders will be 
forced to acknowledge the interest which may be thrown around 
this obscure retreat by the countless floating sounds which comprise 
the Music of Idleberg. 


THE SPOILS OP TIME. 

Who laid your shroud of sable on, 

O Tadmor, Thebes, and Babylon! 

Then left, your spectre-forms to deck, 
Nought but the ruin of the wreck ? 

Proud cities! hives of prouder men, 

What are ve now ? Th’ hyena’s den; 
With hoof unshod, the zebra bounds 
O’er proud Palmyra’s mouldering mounds. 
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THE DYING ROSE. 

I heard a sigh — a mournful sigh 
Come from a dying rose ; 

It spoke, and soon I heard it say, 

4 .My life is near its close: 

4 One morning, when the rising sun 
In matchless beauty shone, 

A sudden storm broke off my stalk, 

And hither I was blown. 

‘ For three long days I’ve languished here, 

I have not long to stay; 

Hear then my last, my dying words: 

O trust not in to-day! ’ 

Then ceased its dying strains, and soon 
The floweret was no more ; 

Yet in my mind its precepts wise 

I shall forever store. e. r. i. 

October , 1842. 


OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


nr tqi AuruoR or ▲ 'miw houi/ 'forest life,’ etc. 


'Ii, mnn lo invecchia 

iuvccctuando inlristisce.’ Tasso's ’Aminta.' 


The world is growing older 
And wis.T day by day . 

E\> ry body knows h<>!or»?hand 
What you're to say ! 

We used to laugh and frolic; 

Mow we must behave 1 
Poor old Fun is dead and buried — 

Pride dug his grave. Free Translation. 

There are doubtless many new things to be said about the New 
Year if one had wit enough to think of them; hut an’ if it be not 
so, may we not think over our last year’s thoughts, or those which 
pleased us ten years ago ? It is certain that Providence sends us 
this holyday season, with all its stirring influences, once every year; 
and doubtless intends it should be enjoyed by thousands who never 
had an original thought in their lives. So we will write down our 
roving fancies as they rise, and leave them to be woven into the 
fire-light reveries of just such comfortable people. 

4 What does 4 holyday ’ mean, George ? * said we once to a shout¬ 
ing urchin of some seven years’ standing, as he was tossing up his 
cap and huzzaing at the thought of a vacation. 4 What does ‘ holy- 
day ’ mean ? ’ 
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He stopped, looked serious, and then replied : 

‘ Why — I do n’t know — but— I always thought it was because 
the boys holla so when they are let out of school.’ 

We predicted on the spot that George would write a dictionary 
if he lived long enough. A decidedly etymological genius, and 
quite original; for he owed but little to books, to our certain knowl¬ 
edge. 

We cannot hope to make as lucky a guess on the origin of the 
new year festival; but we will venture to say, nothing could be 
more natural than the disposition to observe this way-mark on life’s 
swift-rolling course. In proof of this, the practice of noticing anni¬ 
versaries prevailed from the earliest times. It is only in these won- 
drously wise days, that the notion has arisen that it is being too 
minute and vulgar to recognize these occasions so revered by our 
fathers: 

1 We take no note of time save by its loss,’ 

in another sense than that of the poet. We are disposed to ‘ cut* 
holydays, as we do other antiquated worthies. Then again the 
young and gay, in the levity of their hearts, think it tedious to 
mingle with their joyance any touch of old-time remembrances. 
We admit that the Ncw-Year, though a season for placid and 
hopeful smiles, is scarcely one for laughter; yet we might (under 
privilege of our gravity,) inquire whether an element of sobriety may 
not sometimes be profitable, even in our pleasure. The bereaved 
and sorrowful tell us that the habit of commemorating particular 
days only makes more striking the chill blanks in the social circle ; 
pointing out the vacant chair; recalling the missing voice, already 
but too keenly remembered. This is true ; but while sorrow is yet 
new and fresh, what is there that does not bring up the beloved ? And 
after the great Consoler has done his blessed office, and grief is 
mellowed into sadness, do we not attach a double value to whatever 
awakens most vividly the cherished memory ? 

Gifts and keepsakes and little surprises used to be a pretty part 
of the holyday season; and in Europe the New-Year is still the time 
of all others for cadeaux , and souvenirs , and gages d'amitie , and 
gages d 'amour. But the increase of luxury and the cultivation of 
pride have almost spoiled all these pleasant things for us. I fear 
we have leavened these matters with the commercial spirit. Pres¬ 
ents are made a sort of traffic, or a device of ostentation. When 
emulation begins, sentiment is lost. The moment we admit the 
idea that our generosity or our splendor will attract admiration; the 
moment we think that our friend, if poor, will receive our new-year 
gift as payment for some past kindness, or, if rich, that he will be 
sure to give something still more elegant in return, the present is 
degraded into an article of merchandise. Indeed, costliness is no 
proper element of a mere present, since a symbol is all we want. 

In England the celebration of New-Year is almost lost in that of 
Christmas, which is a high and universal festival; whether kept 
exactly in accordance with its true meaning and intent we shall 
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not here stop to inquire. Be this as it may, its approach arouses 
‘the fast-anchor’d isle’ to its very heart. Even thread-bare court - 
gayety receives an accession of something like sentient life; and 
maids of honor new furbish their languid smiles, and gentlemen- 
in-waiting pocket their scented ’kerchiefs, no longer needed to 
veil inadmissible yawns. If high life brighten, how much more 
the common folk, always so wisely ready to be pleased! The 
housekeeper spends her evenings for six weeks stoning ‘ plums ’ in 
preparation for prelatic mince-pies and national puddings. Huge 
sirloins of beef jostle at the comers of the streets. The confec¬ 
tioner gives an additional touch of enchantment to his sparkling 
paradise, which needed not this to make it irresistible to the long¬ 
ing eyes that linger round it, unconsciously endowing each indi¬ 
vidual temptation with the dazzling beauty of the whole, and so 
really coveting all, though wishing only for a modest portion. 
Christmas taxes all the invention of all the artists in Pleasure’s 
train for the production of novelties and excellences in their 
several departments, and as there is not time for a renewal of en¬ 
ergy before New-Year, they blend the two occasions, and rejoice 
double tides. Even the poet, though not always in the way when 
money is to be made, finds his services now in request, and enjoys 
the farther delight of hearing his darling verses chanted by the far- 
sounding throat of the street-singer: true fame this, and not posthu¬ 
mous, like that of most poets. Verses like those which follow, 
married to airs well deserving such union, awaken the Queen’s 
subjects earlier than they like on Christinas morning: 


c The moon shines bright 
And ihe stars give a light 
A little before ’ tis day, 

And bid us awake and pray. 

Awake ! awake ! good people all! 
Awake and you shall hear • • • 

The life of Man 
Is but a span, 

And cut down in his flower. 

We ’re here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
We ’re all dead in an hour. 

c O teach well your children, men, 

The while that you are here ; * 

It will be better for your souls 
When your corpse lie on the bier. 


‘ To-day you may be alive, dear man, 
With many a thousand pound ; 

To-morrow you may be dead, dear man, 
And your corpse laid under ground; 

With a turf at your head, dear man, 

And another at your feet; 

Your good deeds and your bad ones 
Tin y will together meet. 

God bless the ruler of this house 
And send him long to reign ; 

And many a happy Christmas 
Muy he live to see again. 

‘ Mv song is done. I must be gone; 

I can stay no longer here ; 

God bless you all, both great and smnll, 
And send you a jovial Mew-Year.’ 


So runs a * Christmas carol,’ entitled ‘ Divine Mirth,’ bought in 
the streets of London not many years ago. But we are like our 
transatlantic neighbors — letting Christmas swallow up New-Year. 
To return from these ‘ specimens of English poetry.’ 

We Knickerbockers date our New-Year festivities from our 
honored Dutch progenitors; and it should be considered treason even 
to propose the discontinuance of such time-honored commemora¬ 
tions. Among the innovations of the day, few try our patience 
more severely than those pseudo-refinements upon pleasure, which 
have been devised by the little great and the meanly proud of our 
land, who in their agonizing efforts after a superiority to which 
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neither nature nor education has given them a claim, hesitate not 
to sacrifice much for which they will never offer an equivalent to 
society. An adherence to ancient usages belongs to those who are 
accustomed to the enjoyments of wealth, and covet the heightening 
power of association; who feel their position to be secure, and 
therefore enjoy it with dignity, and make no feverish eliorts at 
display. These still keep up the social round on the first day of 
the year, with its cordial greeting, its hospitable welcome, and its 
whole-souled abandon , symbolical at least of a forgetting of all 
causes of feud, and a renewing of ancient good-will, however inter¬ 
rupted. There is a primitive relish about these things to those who 
understand them; but to the merely fashionable, who tliink only of 
the quantity of plate which it is possible to exhibit on the occasion, 
the splendor and costliness of the refreshments, and above all. the 
number of stylish names which may be enrolled among the hun¬ 
dreds of unmeaning visiters, it is caviare indeed. Their spirit is a 
profane one ; it fancies that money will buy every thing. 

We would not insist upon the full adherence to primitive customs; 
since that would include rather more stimulus than accords with our 
notions of propriety; and we have heard too that the Knicker¬ 
bocker practice of presenting each guest with a shield-like ‘ cookie,* 
though an excellent one for the bakers, was wont to prove rather 
inconvenient to some thorough-going visiters, who were in danger 
of meeting with the fate of the damsel of old, who was crushed 
under the weight of gifts somewhat similar. Tradition informs us 
that the Dutch dominies, who were especial favorites, used to be 
obliged to leave whole pyramids of splendid cookies — suns, moons, 
General Washington, Santa-Claus, and all — at the houses of tried 
friends, to be sent for next morning. We would not ask so minute 
an observance of the customs of Nieuw-Amsterdam, but we plead 
for the main point, the festival, with the hearty, social feeling that 
gives value to it. This may be unfashionable in some quarters, but 
it is human, and gives occasion for one of the too few recognitions of 
a common nature and a common interest. But, strange power of 
fancy! here we are carried back to all the bustle and excitement 
of a New-Year’s day in the city. W T hat a contrast to the realities 
around us! This bright, soft-singing wood fire, crackling occasion¬ 
ally with that mysterious sound which the good vrouws call 1 tread¬ 
ing snow,’ and which they hold to foretell sleighing; the cat coiled 
up cozily on the hearth-rug, fast asleep; even the sounds which but 
just reach the ear when the ground is dry and bare, now hushed by 
the thick covering of snow out of doors; now and then a low, black 
sled moving silently along the road; and still more seldom a solitary 
foot-passenger, with his rifle or his axe on his shoulder; how can 
we imagine to ourselves the thronging crowds that make the very 
stones resound under the thousand vehicles and quick trampling 
feet in the great thoroughfares ? Not Imagination but Memory lends 
her aid in tliis instance; Memory, never more faithful than when she 
recalls to the emigrant the home-scenes of former days. Yet we 
ought hardly to call her faithful, for she always reverses rules in her 
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pictures, placing her brightest tints in the back-ground. Brilliant 
lights, with only shadow enough to bring them out, characterize her 
distant views, and this is no true perspective, though we are prone 
to put faith in it. We must not use such views for studies. 

Far removed from all the pleasureable associations of this period, 
we too hail the New-Year, but not with the old feeling. We wish 
each other a ‘ happy new year ’ as usual, but there is a touch of 
sadness in our greeting. Our new homes have not yet the warmth 
of the old; there is a chill hanging about them still, especially at 
these seasons when we recall the warm grasp of early friends. 
The young only are thoroughly gay here. They dwell not on the 
past; they trouble not their heads about the future. They have 
an ever-welling fount of happiness within; while we, their elders, 
are compelled to dig deep, and sometimes even then strike no vein. 
To them, sport in the wilds is as good as sport any where else. 
They skate, they slide, they run races; they take the hill-side with 
their rough, home-made sleds, and they ask nothing better. This 
for the younger scions. Those a step more advanced, get up shoot¬ 
ing-matches, or dancing-matches; pleasure on a more dignified scale. 
We will not describe that vile form of the shooting-match, wherein 
a poor turkey is tied to a post, giving ‘ leg-bail ’ that he will not run 
away, to be mangled in cold blood by the boobies of the neighbor¬ 
hood ; those who never fired a shot in their lives taking the lead; 
as when a number of lawyers are to speak on the same side, those 
who are not expected to hit at all are placed first. This is a cruel, 
unmanly, un-westem sport, and should be scorned by the forester, 
lie has been driven to it by the unnatural lack of all decent and 
proper amusement. The true shooting-match, when conflicted on 
the large scale, affords famous sport. Two parties, matched and 
balanced as nearly as may be in skill and numbers, and each com¬ 
manded by a leader chosen on account of his general qualifications, 
social as well as sporting, set out at break of day, in different direc¬ 
tions ; it makes but little difference which way, since game is plenty 
at all points. A time and place of rendezvous are appointed, and 
certain kinds of game prescribed as within the rules; and each 
party, collectively or severally, as circumstances may require, makes 
as wide a search as time will allow, and brings down as many deer, 
partridges, quails, etc., as possible; horses being in attendance to 
bear home the fortune of the day. At the place appointed the 
whole is examined, counted and judged, according to the rules apd 
rates agreed on, and umpires then award the palm of victory. ‘ To 
the victors belong the spoils * of course ; so the vanquished furnish 
the evening’s entertainment, except that the game is common prop¬ 
erty. This makes no contemptible New-Year’s day for the young 
men; and choice game is not despised as the substantial part of the 
supper, which succeeds or rather divides what we mentioned awhile 
ago — a dancing-match. 

This, we should think, must be more laborious even than the 
shooting-match; at least it is more like steady, serious, unremitting 
work. Two in the afternoon is not too soon to begin, nor six in the 
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morning too late to finish. Now if this be not a trial of strength, 
what is ? It proves so ; for only the most resolute hold out through 
the whole time. Even they would doubtless flag were it not for 
the supper at which we have hinted above, of which (to their honor 
be it spoken) our rustic damsels are not too affected to be willing to 
partake with good will and without mincing. They dance ‘ the old 
year out and the new year in,’ sometimes; but usually the ball 
closes the sports of New-Year’s day, and you may see them as the 
sun is rising on the second day of the year, sleigh-load after sleigh¬ 
load, going home as merry as larks, under the care of their stout 
beaux, not half so tired as a city belle is after walking through a 
cotillon. 

Sometimes the snow is so fine that a grand sleigh-ride takes the 
place of the grand hunt on this day. As many as possible are 
engaged, and they go off some fifteen or twenty or thirty miles, 
with as many strings of bells as can be raised for the occasion, and 
have an impromptu supper and dance, and return home by moon- 
fight. One indispensable condition of such a party is an exact 
pairing — an Adam and Eve division of the company; so that if a 
single nymph or swain be missing before the day arrives, and no 
one is found to supply the vacancy, the counterpart shares the mis¬ 
fortune, and remains at home. We have known companies where 
an approach to this rule — a belle to every beau — would have 
been convenient, and saved some sour looks. Here it is all in good 
faith, and the appropriation very strict, for the time being; and par¬ 
ticular attention or graciousness to more than one of the party is 
contrary to etiquette. The pairs speak of each other as ‘ my mate,’ 
with all the gravity imaginable. 

After all, these are the people who taste the true sweets of plea¬ 
sure, strictly so called. They enjoy themselves freely and heartily, 
caring nothing for what those very dignified and rather dull people 
who call themselves ‘ the world ’ may think of their dress or their 
dancing. It ^u*?uld not give them a moment’s concern to be told 
that people a hundred miles off thought them half savages. And 
nothing would be so odious to them as the ceremony, the constraint, 
the clatter, and the stupidity of many an unmeaning fashionable 
party. They would hardly believe you if you should tell them that 
people really do get together at great cost and trouble to look at 
each other’s dresses and a decorated supper-table, and go home 
again. * What! no music ! no dancing ! no nothing ! Awful! I’d 
ruther spin wool all day ! ’ 

To those of us who have done with all these things; whose 
* dancing days are over/ and who are studying the difficult art of 
‘ growing old gracefully,’ the coming of another year brings reflec¬ 
tion, if not sadness. ‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue ! ’ Who can stand upon the verge of another era, with¬ 
out emotion ? Who does not feel, as this change passes before him, 
something of the awe that thrilled the veins of him who saw ‘ an 
image ’ but 1 could not discern the form thereof ? ’ How little can 
we guess of this turning leaf in our destiny ! If the heart be fight, 
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we read on the dim scroll words of soft and sweet promise, traced 
by the ready fingers of Hope. If there he a cloud on the spirit, we 
can discern only characters gloomy as any that remain of Memory’s 
writing ; while perhaps that Eye from which nothing is hidden, sees 
Death sweeping with his dark wing all that fond imagination had 
presented to our view, leaving our part in this life’s future, one chill 
blank. Blessed be God that our eyes are ‘ holden ! ’ To Him who 
has controlled the past in love and mercy, we may safely commit 
the future. 


TO MY WIFE. 

There may be romance in that tender feeling 
Which visiteth my heart, when at my side 
I feel a soft hand through mine gently stealing— 
Yet there is something real in a bride! 


For love hath music in it, far more pleasing 
Than the proud romance of the feudal line, 

Whose dames in verse were taught the art of teasing 
Their red-cross knights to trudge to Palestine. 


It is the romance of fresh thoughts, that waken 
Sweetly among the visions of young years, 
Heart-fraught with love, the long-tried and unshaken, 
Too pure for passion and too true for tears. 


Yet gazing on thee, Sweet, how thrills my bosom, 
As to my heart I clasp thy yielding form, 

For life bereft of thee would wear no blossom, 

Nor would Hope's rainbow span my spirit-storm. 


Doubt I that thy young heart will ever falter ? 

Deem I that mine will ever love thee less # 
Thou w’ho didst give me at the bridal-altar 
Thy heart’s deep wealth of untold tenderness ? 


No ! never, dearest! never, till the beating 
Of this poor heart that throbs for thee is o’er : 
Never, until my soul from life retreating, 

Takes up its death-march to the spirit-shore! 


Then as thy lips shall kiss me to my slumber, 

As on life’s verge I say the last ‘good night,’ 
How will thy love my struggling spirit cumber, 
While the world reels and fevers on my sight! 


Yet in that ‘distant bourne,’ where, broken-hearted, 

Thou shalt deem haply that my soul hath rest, 

Can I but meet thee when life hath departed, 

My sin-freed spirit shall be doubly blest! n. w. Roc**-* — . 

Cora, .V. 7., Dtc. 1^1*2. 
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THE ‘MAD FAMILY.’ 


A HTVHT or HliL I in. 


'Shavians. in isjl triads. hilf-intuit.' r;s, s.*mi-ronn. iousnessoi, partial illiiTninaUons, dim 

instincts, emtryo conceptions.' Cui.it. is Laiib 

There are certain places, with which I used to be familiar in my 
younger days, whose appearance by sundry associations has become 
so fixed in my memory, that very often when lam in a thoughtful 
mood they seem to rise up before me with all the vivid hues of 
reality. Some of these, such as the lanes winding through the 
green pastures and the foot-paths in the woods, are hallowed by 
reminiscences of silent, solitary walks, and those castle-building 
reveries in which youth so fondly loves to indulge; others, the 
noisy streams and the game-abounding meadows, by recollections of 
many a victim, bird or fish, and many an hour of lonely transport 
which I enjoyed with my gun or rod, as inclination prompted; and 
there are others which are yet more endeared to me by the remem¬ 
brance of the friends and friend-shared pleasures of by-gone days. 
Of the latter description is the spot of which I am about to give a 
sketch, in connection with a brief tale. 

Mountain Pond is a quiet little sheet of water, snugly situated up 
among the woody hills which diversify the south-western county of 
Connecticut; and so exceedingly retiring is its disposition, that 
although it is placed at least a quarter of a mile above the level of 
the sea, it is impossible to get a peep at it till you are on its very 
margin. It was originally surrounded by a thick forest of oak and 
hemlock trees, but these have been cut away on the north-eastern 
side ; so that standing on a rock which reaches to the water’s edge, 
nearly opposite this opening, you have a fine bird’s eye view of the 
neat white dwelling-houses and rival churches of one of the neigh¬ 
boring villages. The pond is not more than two furlongs across, 
but its waters are very deep, clear, and cool, and in former days 
abounded in fish; but these have latterly become so scarce that old 
Izaak Walton himself would fail to get a nibble there. It was 
rare sport, some five or six years ago, to stray out to this place on 
the summer holydays, and fish and swim, and pluck the richly- 
scented pond-lilies which grew along the margin, or to go over alone 
on some moon-lit August night and sit upon the rock and think that 
there ccruld be no spot in the wide world so lovely. 

Why is it that the sight of beautiful scenery, especially when 
viewed in solitude, always makes us melancholy? I have stood 
on a lofty cliff and looked down upon green fields with pleasant 
streams winding through them, upon the busy city sending its con¬ 
tinual murmur up to heaven, and upon the distant ocean glittering 
in the sunbeams; and I have walked along the sea-beach at the 
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still hour of midnight, and gazed out upon the waters as the bright 
rays of the moon glanced upon them, and listened to the autumn 
wind whistling through the dry branches of the trees, and the leaves 
rustling gloomily along the ground; and although all was gloriously 
beautiful, I have turned away with a saddened heart. And is it 
not so with all? Whence then comes this feeling? Do our 
thoughts at such moments recur to the past; to the friends that 
stood around us in childhood and youth, and who are now scattered 
abroad over the wide earth, or perchance mouldering in the grave ? 
Do we sadden at the reflection that nature’s land-marks are 
unchangeable ; that they are as they have been and will be ; that 
years hence, when our own forms, these hands, these limbs, shall be 
but dust, other men will have filled our places; will be gazing on 
these self-same scenes, while we shall have passed away and been 
forgotten? Or when we behold the Almighty’s handiwork, do our 
souls rise up within us, and long for wings to flee away to that place 
to which there is no admittance save through the gates of death ? 
But I am wandering. 

Mountain Pond, like a great many less worthy places, has its 
legend; a tale known only to a few, who are foolish enough to love 
to hear the wild stories which village gossips are so fond of relating. 
Some fifty years ago there dwelt in a neighboring village a family 
which from time immemorial had been subject to hereditary insanity. 
Few of that family had been known to die a natural death; the 
poison, the cord, the knife, or the pistol, had hastened the end of 
nearly all of them. No matter though the fatal malady delayed its 
approach till their brows were deep-furrowed by the hand of time, 
and their locks were tinned to gray ; it was almost sure to come at 
last. There was one of them who had been told, when young, that 
if he applied himself habitually to hard bodily labor, he would be 
secure; and he tried the scheme. Day after day and year after 
year did he toil on, until his steps became feeble and his hair white, 
and people began to think that the sentence had been removed 
from him. 

On his sixty-ninth birth-day he rose from his couch a madman. 
They confined him to a small room, but he contrived to escape 
unseen by any one; and when his friends, having discovered his 
absence, made search for him, they found him in one of the out¬ 
buildings, with a mallet in his right hand, driving a chisel into his 
own throat, while the hot blood spouted out upon the floor! They 
sprang upon him and wrested the weapon from his hands; but it was 
too late; the old man died the next day. It is to another member 
of this family, however, that my story relates. The man who ended 
his days in the manner I have just related, left behind him two 
sons, heirs to his estate, and — to his madness. At the time of 
the father’s death one was in his twenty-third year, the other some 
four years younger. The former, like most people, was mainly 
intent upon amassing wealth for the future support of himself and 
his young bride. He was strong, active, and apparently regardless 
of the fearful curse which was hanging over him and his. 
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His brother was cast in a far different mould. Pale and thin, he 
pursued no fixed occupation, but spent the greater portion of his 
time in the perusal of such books as the village afforded, and in 
rambling about the woods and fields. The neighbors treated him 
kindly, for there was something in the wild glare of his keen, black 
eyes which told that the disease of his fathers was fast creeping 
upon him; and it was thought that he hastened its progress by 
continually brooding over his impending fate. It is a terrible thing 
for the young and gifted to know that ere long the light of reason 
must be extinguished within him; to feel that for him genius and 
learning can be of no avail; to go forth when the spring-flowers are 
scenting the earth, and the songs of the merry birds are filling the 
air; when the sky is cloudless and all nature is bright with joy, to 
look abroad upon the face of nature, and while a feeling of gladness 
springs up in the breast, that God hath made his earth so beautiful, 
to remember that the withering blight is upon him, turning every 
blessing into a curse; to sit amid the howlings of the autumnal 
tempest, and reflect that life has no gay prospect in store for him ; 
that to him the valley of the shadow of death is rendered yet more 
dark by the gloomy clouds of insanity; to think , till the hot blood runs 
madly through the veins, and to fancy that the doom is already 
begun! And such were the feelings of the younger brother. 
From his earliest boyhood Mountain Pond had been one of his 
most favorite places of resort. Thither would he repair, and seating 
himself upon the rock during the long summer days, pore over the 
pages of some favorite author, or gaze upon the quiet waters, and 
watch the fleeting images of the bright world which seemed to lie 
far down in their calm depths. 

It was a warm day in August, that some boys who had been over 
to the pond to fish, returned home, and told some of the villagers 

that they had that forenoon seen young William B- standing 

on the rock, and acting in a strange, wild manner, such as they had 
never observed in him before; and that they had left off their sport 
ealier than usual, because they were afraid of him. It was not 
long of course before the story came to his brother, who immedi¬ 
ately started in search of him. With an anxious heart he hastened 
across the fields and over the hills, for there was no direct road to 
the pond; and his pulse almost stood still, as he drew near the 
opening which would afford him a glimpse of the rock. An invol¬ 
untary exclamation of joy burst from his lips as he beheld his 
brother sitting in his usual place; but it was a long circuitous path 
through the woods, and it was some time before he stood on the 
little elevation immediately behind him. The young man was 
sitting quietly on the rock, close to the water’s edge, his elbows 
upon his knees, and his chin resting upon both hands. His brother 
looked at him silently for a moment, but when he saw that he 
stirred not, and indeed seemed scarcely to breathe, he sprang down 
by his side and called him by name. In an instant the youth was 
on his feet, glaring savagely at the intruder. At length, in a low 
voice, he spoke: 
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‘ Yes, you are one of us, and you ’ll be mad, even as I am! ’ His 
voice gradually arose to a perfect yell: * Do you remember the old 
man? the chisel? the blood ? And why shouldn’t we die too?— here ? 
now ! ’ 

He sprang at his brother’s throat, and notwithstanding his supe¬ 
rior strength, dragged him to the edge of the rock. And now came 
a fearful struggle for life and for death. The elder was a powerful 
man, but the might of madness was in the muscles of his adversary; 
and every moment the contest grew more doubtful; till at length 
the foot of the former slipped, and with an agonizing ‘ O ! God ! ’ 
from one, and a yell of triumph from the other, they fell headlong 
from the rock. , There was another vain struggle, a few bubbling 
cries, and the waves closed over them for ever! Some of the chil¬ 
dren who had given notice of the young man’s strange conduct in 
the morning had followed the elder brother, though at some distance 
behind, and arrived at the opening in time to see the whole of the 
sad alfair. By them the story was quickly communicated to the 
villagers; but all efforts to recover the bodies proved fruitless. 

The 1 Mad Family ’ is now extinct. Strangers have filled their 
places in the village, and on the ruins of their old mansion a new 
dwelling has arisen. Their lands have passed into the possession 
of others, and their story is almost forgotten. But Mountain Pond 
remains the same; and as its calm waters sparkle in the rays of the 
sun, or reflect back the image of the pale, cold moon, they tell no 
tale of grief, of madness, or of death. P . 

New-Havettj ( Conti.) 


THE ANGEL-BROOK. 


* Tnn Ribbin*) bavo a tradition that little angels are generated every momins by the brook which rolls 
OV'T the flowers of Paradiae, Ule is a song; who warble till m unset, and then sink back without 

regret into nothingness ' 


A brook in Eden bubbleth 
O’er a flowery bed, 

Supported bv pure rain-drops, 
By dews from heaven fed. 

Many a ripple dimpleth 
Its sparkling, crystal face, 

As merrily it hurneth 
Along its joyous race. 

O’er the flowers it runneth, 
Breathing odors sweet; 

For the air of Paradise 
Tribute passing meet. 

A voice of music riseth 
From the fountain’s brim, 

Like the heavenly harmony 
Of an angelic hymn. 


The livelong day it singeth 
Witching angel-tones, 

Till darkness, bringing silence, 
Comes from other zones. 

Spirits here, ethereal, 

Warble joyous song, 

Offspring of the streamlet 
And flowers it flows among. 

Morning life bestoweth, 

Night taketh life away; 

Yet living, dying, happy 
These beings of a day. 

So every stream hath voices 
Rising from its wave, 

Fleeting as the zephyrs 
Which in its waters lave. 
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I have no reminiscences of a sojourn within the tropics more 
agreeable than those which relate to rural life. True, every valley 
and hill side is not covered, like those of our sister isles, with the 
green sugar-cane and coffee-tree, but on the contrary, a piece of 
cane or of coffee, or a ‘ bananarie,’ is hailed as an oasis in a great 
desert of woods. But this only rendered the ‘habitations’ (called 
in Jamaica, I believe, pern) more delightful from the contrast. Our 
hosts were not unhappy from a fear of our making invidious com¬ 
parisons between their domains and their neighbors’. If one did 
not raise heavy crops, neither did the others; so there could be no 
heart-burnings. 

As we pursued our winding way on these expeditions, now along 
the river’s bank, now striking off over the Trills, and now through 
shady defiles, the agricultural features were ever the same. Nature 
in her slow, sure way seemed to have triumphed every where over 
man; and the consequences were forests of lofty growth, festooned 
with interminable vines, with here and there a ‘ savannah ’ or open 
glade. Occasionally a hut is descried, peeping jealously out from 
amid the trees; and some attempts in its vicinity have been made to 
stop the progress of the presiding goddess; but appearances gener¬ 
ally were, that the ‘ humans ’ had gone to sleep, and that she would 
soon reassert her universal right. All along the roads attempts are 
made to shut her out from the public highway at least, by slight 
fences made of stakes stuck into the ground, and horizontal ones 
wattled across from one to another. But it was of no use; the 
very stakes took root and grew, and the grass prevailed where cart¬ 
wheels never passed; and all that man could keep was a narrow 
bridle-path in the middle or along the sides. 

Occasionally the traveller comes upon a batch of huts. If they 
look particularly forlorn and desolate, he may be pretty sure that he 
has arrived at a property owned by a colored person who lives in 
town and starves upon the scanty crops which are now produced 
in place of the princely revenues of days of yore. The occupants 
of the huts are the ‘ cultivateurs,’ who fairly receive for their labor 
one half the produce, and whatever they can appropriate beyond 
this, by the most inveterate and impudent practices of thieving 
which can well be conceived. If Monsieur Vidocq conceives him¬ 
self a match for the most dexterous members of the fraternity who 
honor the French metropolis, and if he is sighing for more knaves 
to conquer, let him visit these domains, and he will quickly find 
himself at a nonplus. 

An anecdote may serve to illustrate the ruling propensity. An. 
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American captain was attending to the embarkation of a quantity of 
coffee on board his vessel in one of the ports, and being an old 
trader, and ‘ knowing a thing or two/ he would not trust his bags to 
the superintendence of the guard, but stuck to them faithfully under 
a broiling sun with the thermometer at ninety, while his crew had 
gone to the vessel with a boat-load. But Sambo determined to 
circumvent if possible even a Yankee captain. Providing himself 
with an empty sack, he steals under the wharf, and thrusting his 
jack-knife through a chink in the planks, he soon has a full bag in his 
arms, and the captain has still his complement in number if not in 
weight. Meanwhile Sambo’s companions near the scene of his 
exploit are' furtively watching his progress, and the captain is 
mightily amused with the song they have improvised for the occa¬ 
sion, and which by the way is now a national melody. He laughs 
heartily'at the loud guffaws and antic gestures of his black friends, 
and at last hums the air himself: 

* Hai! Bizango ! Soleil chaud ! 

Hai! Bizango! Soleil chaud! 

Jean connait out6 trou la y6 

Soleil chaud ! Blanc pas w6 

Jean connait oute trou la y6 ; 

Trou la la, trou la la, 

Jean connait oul6 trou la y6! 

Which may be freely rendered after this fashion : 

‘ Ha! Bizango ! Sun he hot! 

Ha ! Bizango ! Sun he hot! 

Jean knows where to find the chink ; 

Sun is hot, make white man wink! 

Jean knows where to hit the chink ; 

The chink is there, the chink down there; 

Jean knows well the chink is there ! ’ 

It was not a bad joke, the captain’s joining in the song to the 
tune of which they were robbing him, how little soever it may 
speak for their good manners. Whether he got a copy of the song 
and had it set to the tune of * The Poachers,’ and whether he 
found out what had become of his property, this deponent saith 
not. True it is, that this inveterate habit is so prevalent, that to it, 
in a great measure, may be attributed the fact that the dwellings of 
the poorer classes are so destitute of every kind of comforts or 
necessaries. They have absolutely nothing, unless a tumbler with 
a floating wick and a little palma-christi oil, a rickety table and one 
or two chairs, be something. The master of the house has generally 
a bed of some sort; for this cannot very easily be spirited away in 
the day-time, and at night he sleeps upon it. 1 Crib ’ is the word; 
and the maxim is to make tuum meum whenever and wherever 
an opportunity offers. But after all, this business of exchange is for 
the most part confined to petty transactions. 

Highway robbery is of very rare occurrence, though it must be 
mentioned that a rogue has seldom an opportunity to cry ‘ Stand 
and deliver! ’ to the bearer of a well-filled purse. But it is a fact, 
and one which I record with pleasure, that more serious crimes are 
rare among the Haytiens; considering ttheir lawless and fiery tem- 
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peraments, unaccountably so. I refer particularly to the crimes of 
burglary, murder, and robbery. The merchants have frequent 
occasion to send money from dne point of the island to another, in 
sums sometimes of many thousands of dollars. It is usually car¬ 
ried by men on foot, who will transport it, armed with a clumsy 
sword and a leather cap as heavy nearly as lead, a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles, for three or four dollars per day. The men 
usually employed are the laborers about their stores; and though 
trusty as steel when so employed, yet they will not hesitate to fill 
their pockets with any thing that falls in their way when at work 
among boxes and barrels. Not only are they faithful when intrusted 
with more important matters, but they are never waylaid or robbed 
by the negroes in the mountains. 

Some five or six years ago a report was spread through the town 
that a piratical vessel had appeared off the coast, and that she had 
been seen to capture and sink a merchant brig. The town was 
instantly in a ferment. A sloop lying in the harbor was hired, one 
or two pieces of artillery sent on board, and every body volunteered 
to go out and hunt the villains to death. Straightway, guns, drums, 
swords and pistols were if possible more the order of the day than 
ever. The decks of the sloop were soon crowded with men ; her 
anchor was weighed, the mainsail hoisted, and she sailed out 
of the harbor with her gallant freight on a pirate-hunt, followed by 
the enthusiastic cheers of those who were left behind. She struck 
boldly out into the track of the pirate, and cruised after him for two 
days, and at last after a fruitless search returned to port with her 
crew tolerably well ‘ used up/ 

We were speaking of rural excursions. I once fonned a party to 
visit Monsieur Jerome, who lived some five-and-twenty miles in 
the interior, on the ruins of a plantation which had been celebrated 
for having many rare and excellent fruit-trees, some of which still 
remained. Taking a stirrup-cup of strong coffee, we were in the 
saddle before Phoebus had tackled his nags, and scoured through the 
town at a brisk trot, passing here and there some early riser, who 
scratching his head, wondered what it all meant; stared, rubbed his 
eyes, fetched an awful yawn, and went into his house and shut the 
door. -4 He did not understand such a commotion, and he would not 
compromise himself. The land-breeze of morning drove before it 
a thick bank of vapor over the channel of the river, and as we grew 
warm with riding, it struck in our faces with a grateful coolness. 
The mist vanished before the rising sun, and then the freshened 
breeze came so cool and yet so balmy, so soft and yet so exhila¬ 
rating ! — Such airs did our first parents breathe in Paradise. 

The remembrance is pleasant, as I sit and hear these November 
gusts howling round my windows. I think not only of the per¬ 
fumed breezes, but of that glorious elasticity of the element which 
expanded the chest to its utmost capacity at each inhalation. 
Arrived at the end of our ride, after crossing the pebbly river so 
many times that we could scarcely tell on which side we were, we 
were glad to dismount and take our expectant host by the hand. 

VOL. xxi. 9 
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We brought our welcome with us on the backs of sundry betes de 
charge; and if the patient donkeys had witnessed our first ‘ feed * 
they would have pathetically congratulated each other on the 
pleasant prospect of returning home light. 

Among other curiosities of the vegetable kingdom, this plantation 
had upon it three jacka-trees. This tree was derived from the 
East Indies, and perhaps these very individuals first budded in the 
other hemisphere. With very few exceptions, these were the only 
ones of their stately race in the whole island; and I believe there 
are very few in any other part of the new world. I can assist the 
reader to an idea of their size and appearance, by suggesting to him 
the largest elm he ever saw brought into the round compact form of 
a horse-chestnut tree, towering up, a huge cone, limb over limb, to 
an extraordinary height. I would compare it to the beautiful 
mango-tree, grown to thrice its usual size; but such a comparison 
would be of little use in these latitudes. And the fruit is worthy 
of its size. Lafontaine, when he wrote the fable of the acorn, had 
never heard of the jacka-tree, for its fruit is as big as a huge pump¬ 
kin, and weighs more than thirty pounds. Tiiey are of a yellowish 
color outside and in, and are baked to be eaten. They are sweet, 
but not a favorite food, and generally decay where they fall. 

The trees were loaded with fruit, and among the lower limbs, 
which were high above our heads, were thousands of wasps’-nests; 
and the insects were in myriads filling the air with their noonday 
hum. Our host told us they never came below the line of their 
nests; and as the tree was very shady, we took up our quarters 
during the heat of the day around its trunk. Our foolhardiness 
came near meeting its reward; for we remained there utterly for¬ 
getful of impending pumpkins, until one came thundering and 
crashing down, putting us to the rout as if a bomb-shell had fallen 
among us; a catastrophe which we might have expected, for there 
were scores lying about. What an obituary! ‘ Killed by a jacka’s 

falling on his head, in the interior of St. Domingo ! * 

Another interesting excursion was to a plantation in the moun¬ 
tains of La Hotte; classical regions in Ilayti, as being the hiding- 
places and haunts of the negroes mentioned in a former number of 
these papers. On this route lay the singular winding path up a 
mountain, where travellers may converse when separated by an 
hour’s march, one being over the head of the other. Among these 
heights it was, upon a table-land, that we came to a road leading 
off the highway, which had once evidently been a beautiful avenue. 
It was now, all but a narrow foot-path, overgrown by sweet-scented 
jasmines: they were in full bloom, and their fragrance was literally 
wasted on the desert air. They carried us back to other days, when 
taste and refinement had abodes in these now desolate regions. 
Little did the proud planter think that his delicate flowers would one 
day be all that would live to point the way to his mansion! Here 
they clustered and bloomed year after year, with no friends but each 
other, neglected emblems of the past. 

Thinking that we were in the bosom of the mountains, and not 
dreaming of the ocean, we passed through the hedge of jasmines, 
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when behold! it lay spread out in all its immensity almost beneath 
our feet! The eye roamed over its broad plain until, fatigued with 
distance, it allowed it to melt into the blue of the remote horizon. 
If there is any one sight which a man ought to avail himself of 
when circumstances will allow, it is that from the top of a moun¬ 
tain. Never till then has he definite ideas of breadth, and space, 
and distance. It seems as if the intellects of mountaineers ought 
to be superior to those of other men, who have less opportunity of 
contemplating earthly grandeur. 

We were bound to an estate which in by-gone days had been a 
splendid coffee plantation. Our approach to it was soon made man¬ 
ifest by an object still more interesting than the jasmine hedge. We 
were riding now beneath a glorious Gothic arch, the apex of which 
was some forty feet high, while the sides (which formed at once a 
grateful shade and fences to each side of the road, impenetrable 
even to a rabbit,) were some twenty feet asunder. If we had before 
been delighted, we were now entranced! It was fairy land! 
Never shall I forget that long green, Gothic avenue, perfect as if 
from the hands of a skilful architect, and stanch and strong with 
life. It was not of massive oak, nor of timbers hewn from the 
huge mahoganies of the surrounding heights. It was formed by 
hundreds of orange-trees, which had been set so near together that 
they ran up tall and slender, and their gradual inclination toward 
each other formed the perfect arch, shutting out the sun and I had 
almost said the rain, so compact were they. They were probably 
fifty years old, and not one was thicker than a man’s arm. There 
they stood and there they still stand, unappreciated and indeed 
utterly unknown, save by the reckless denizens of the scattered huts. 

I had written thus far, and read these lines to a friend now in this 
country, in whose company many of these excursions were made: 
1 You are mistaken in that last remark,’ said he. ‘ How so ? ’ * Be¬ 

cause the trees are all dead!’ ‘Dead?’ ‘Yes; the pichons have 
attacked the orange-trees, and killed them all.’ 

I had seen the ravages of this pichon in other sections of the 
island. They are an insect so diminutive as to be scarcely percep¬ 
tible to the naked eye, but when viewed through a microscope they 
exhibit the precise shape of a turtle, with a pair of black prominent 
eyes, the body itself being of a light color. When they attack an 
orange-tree they cover it so completely that it has the appearance of 
being enveloped in hoar-frost. My friend observed that he had 
passed through a similar avenue about twenty miles distant from 
the one here mentioned, which was a full half mile in length; and 
which had been the line of separation of two princely estates, the 
road passing between the two rows. Is there such another fence in 
the world? 

The next mark of the olden time, and we must say too of slave- 
labor, which we encountered, was a stone wall of great extent 
enclosing the property. It is handsomely built of broad flat stones. 
This seemed a very waste and profuseness of labor, in a country 
where hedges are so easily made by the orange, the Spanish wood, 
or that impassable and hardy shrub, the ‘ penguin.’ This stone wall 
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will stand for future generations to gaze upon with wonder, a mon¬ 
ument of the slavish labors of their fathers, the only symbol perhaps 
which will then be extant among the mountains of La Hotte. 

Arrived at the site of the mansion house, we found but few ves¬ 
tiges of ancient grandeur, save a beautiful ‘glacis/ This was 
an indispensable part of a coffee-estate, being a broad level spot 
covered with a hard cement, on which the newly picked coffee was 
dried in the sun. Tired and hungry, we gladly dismounted, and 
made our quarters in a decent cottage, and when the contents of our 
hampers were spread out, and the Westphalias and Bolognas and 
Gruyere displayed their pleasant countenances, and the Sauterne 
and claret ogled us with their red noses from their snug straw, we 
forgot our fatigue; the merry laugh resounded, the joke went round, 
and the air reverberated with the unwonted sound of the voices of 
white men. Perhaps the last which had been heard there were in 
the death-shrieks, when the knife of the insurgent slave gleamed 
in the light of the moon. And old men were round us who had 
perhaps been busy in those days. Perhaps? Undoubtedly they 
had been; for he who put not his hand to the work, and that right 
earnestly, straightway fell a victim to the jealousy of his own race. 
Now however these old men were civil and obliging, far more so than 
their sons. But as for persuading them to converse upon those 
events, one might as well ask the trees of the forest. It is doubtful 
if they converse upon those matters even with their own children. 
Perhaps they have a lingering dread that Charlie may yet come ‘ to 
claim his own again; * and they fear a day of retribution. 

Negroes are superstitious to an extraordinary degree. In the 
howlings of the storm and in the stillness of the starry nights, do H 
these old men never hear‘the voices of the past?’ As evening 
closed in, the air grew chill, and round the blazing fire out of doors, ' 

(where the bananas and plantains and yams were receiving their 
culinary preparation,) might be seen, huddled close together, our ' 
hungry party, watching the interesting preliminaries with eager 
looks, stretching their stiffened and benumbed limbs to the genial 
heat, and occasionally stealing a glance toward the hill-sides and 
woods, which were buried in the blackness of night. Beyond us 
was a group of blacks, looking on with curious interest, while one of 
their number, whom we had made cook and major-domo, was order¬ 
ing them about with an important air, clothed as he was in a little 
brief authority. And when he pronounced all ready, and the smo¬ 
king dainties were drawn from the hot embers or the boiling ‘ cliau- 
diere,’ the countenances of all were once more arrayed in benign 
smiles; and when the table was fairly spread, filling up as it did the 
whole interior of the hut, (boards supported on barrels,) and each 
man was politely requested to take his seat, draw his knife and 
fork, and fall to, the smiles were exaggerated into a more decided 
expression of satisfaction; voices grew louder, and the welkin rang 
again, I ween, that evening. 

We passed two or three days here. We had changed the climate 
as much as if we had gone a thousand miles to the north; and we 
returned to town refreshed and invigorated by the excursion to the 
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mountains. We found among the Creoles of the plantation a noisy, 
talkative fellow, a sergeant, whose countenance and voice were 
quite familiar to us, as he was continually on duty at some of the 
guard stations in town; and as he was fond of society, his voice 
was often heard on the wharf or among the cartmen, laying down 
the law and meddling in every body’s business; and he was a great 
stickler for a due respect to be paid to the ‘ corps de garde/ of which 
he was the consequential sergeant. I little thought what a splen¬ 
did home this fellow had, neither did he in fact know it himself. 
Did he ever feel poetical as he snuffed the odors of the jasmines or 
sauntered through the Gothic arch? Not he, the vagabond ! The 
sergeant had too high an opinion of his importance ever to feel 
poetical; he was a great man among his brother rustics; and when 
he footed it to town every two or three weeks, to play his part 
among the soldiery, did n’t he feel as if the independence of Hayti 
rested upon his shoulders ? I believe he did. St. Croix. 


FAIRY GLEN. 

In a beautiful dell where I love to go, 

Is a limpid brook with so soft a How 

That its voice would never disturb the prayer 

A soul might breathe to its Maker there! 

’Tis a lone, sweet place, where the ancient trees, 

That have met the storm and the summer breeze, 

Hang over the bed of the gentle stream, 

And shield its breast from the solar beam. 

It borrows a beautiful emerald hue, 

But is clear as the early morning dew: 

I can count the pebbles it glideth o'er 
With a farewell kiss, to return no more. 

On its banks is many a flowery gem, 

That Flora might claim for her diadem ; 

And the sturdy oak hath its clinging vine 
Which seemeth to whisper, ‘ I’m thine, I’m thine,’ 

As it wreathes the limbs of the forest-king, 

And sways to the lightest zephyr’s wing. 

And many a bird hath a quiet nook 

In the boughs that are arching that fairy brook: 

Their songs with the rippling of waters blend, 

And the leaves their flutter and sighing lend! 

The voice of music cannot be still, 

For it sleepeth never — that purling rill; 

It singeth at eve in a plaintive tone 
A soft lament for the spirits flown; 

Yet oft on its tranquil breast at night 
Throng* the parted leaves comes a flood of light, 

From a star that seeketh itself to see 
Reflected in beauty, fair stream! by thee. 

Sweet gem of the landscape! a vain farewell; 

I yield to the magic of Beauty’s spell! 

And never, while earth hath a thought of mine, 

Shall thy soothing light in my soul decline! h. i. woodma*. 


Boston , (Mass.) 
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A PEEP AT DEATH. 


HI T! rxa V38 atiUT. 


I was standing one bright day on the banks of a small stream 
which ran near the village where I was staying, gazing alternately 
at the clear blue sky and at the quiet green valley that stretched 
away before me. Suddenly I heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
before I had time to think again, I felt the bullet like a ball of fire 
tearing its way to, and into, my heart All control over my muscles 
was instantly lost, and I fell to the ground; perfectly conscious, but 
unable to prevent all sorts of motions in my limbs: caused, I sup¬ 
posed, by the blood rusliing back to the seat of life. The tumult 
soon ceased, and I knew that I was dead. I found myself pent 
up, if I may so speak, confined within the narrowest limits. What 
particular part of the body I was imprisoned in, I was unable to deter¬ 
mine ; but to one part, and that apparently a very small one, almost 
a point, I was confined. I tried to project myself, as of wont, along 
my limbs; but the power was gone. The ground on which I lay 
felt like air; indeed I do n’t believe that I felt it at all. The connec¬ 
tion between me and the body was in a measure dissevered, and I 
shuddered as the thought came upon me that this was death. My 
eyelids closed, but I was able to see and hear as distinctly as ever; 
nay, more distinctly; for I could see not only the faces and forms 
of others, but their hearts; and could read their thoughts, even 
though they were but half formed. 

The fellow who shot me came running up, wild terror almost 
overpowering his senses. The shot was purely accidental. This 
gave me some comfort; it was so much sweeter to go out of the 
world thus, than to die by the hand of an enemy. Soon others 
came up, crying out with fright. It was natural that I should look 
at their hearts, since it was just as easy as to look at their faces, 
and moreover, was somewhat new to me : but I soon grew sick of 
it. It was an ungracious task, and I do n’t wonder now, though I 
did formerly, that the Rosicruscians were all misanthropes. 

The men took me up softly, as though they feared to hurt me by 
any roughness, and conveyed me into the house. They laid me on 
a bed, covered me with a white cloth, and pronounced me a corpse; 
put on long faces, spoke in whispers, and sent for the coroner. 
How I longed to throw off the sheet, jump up, and kick them all out 
of the room! I felt able to do it: but when I tried, my arms and 
feet were mere bars of lead, and refused to obey the commands of 
the will. So I lay still, and tried to groan, but I couldn’t What 
next ? thought I; ay, what next! A cold shiver crept through 
me as I thought of the future ; so I looked back on the past, and then 
tried to groan again; but with no better success. Soon the coroner 
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came in, took a pinch of snuffy and felt of my wrist. * Quite dead! * 
said he, coolly. * Death caused by a rifle-ball through the heart/ 
He was thinking about the price of stocks all the while, for I could 
see into his said. 4 Ah! ’ he continued, ‘ sad event; very sad; 
better notify his friends; it’s unpleasant; the sooner the better. 
I ’ll make out my report to-day/ And with this, the little coroner 
waddled out of the house. 

Nearly three days I had lain thus, and now I was to be buried. 
I was arrayed throughout in very white linen. Decidedly unbe¬ 
coming, thought I. Oh! I wish somebody would bore a hole in me, 
and let me out! I was getting tired : for the last thirty-six hours 
had been thirty-six years. Nobody did bore a hole in me, however, 
and I remained in. 

They took me up gently and laid me in the coffin. I struggled, 
and fought, and remonstrated; but they didn’t seem aware of any 
motion that I made, but went gravely on with what they were 
about; and into the coffin I went. The lid was nailed down, all 
but the head-piece: so I knew that my countenance was to be 
exposed once more to the gaze of admiring friends. 4 Snug quar¬ 
ters these ! thought I; ’ ‘rather close, but soft. I wish it had n’t this 
confounded smell of the grave ! ’ 

I went to church in state ; listened to a very affecting sermon on 
the uncertainty of life ; heard a dirge performed by the choir; and 
very well it was performed too. But the young lady that sang the 
solo ! How I longed to bite her! I knew her voice. She sung 
altogether too well — too artist-like. I hated her for it; and thought 
how dearly I should like to sing a solo over her coffin. 

The exercises being over, all gathered round to look again on the 
face of the dead. The lid was thrown back, and the light of day 
streamed in upon me. It was the last time it would ever visit me. 
My bed grew cold as I thought of it! Many familiar, many strange 
faces peered down into mine : some curious, some sad, but the most 
merely grave. 

4 1 say,’ cried I to them, though they did n’t seem to hear me ; * I 
say, fine sport this; very fine; quite an amusing spectacle, no 
doubt! But see here, my good friends/ said I, raising my voice, 4 1 
protest against this whole proceeding. If I was dead, or any thing 
of the kind, I shouldn’t object in the least; but I am no more dead 
than you are! My position here is really uncomfortable. Just con¬ 
sider how you would like to be thrust into a box, and dropped down 
into a hole in .the ground, out of sight; and all done so coolly and 
deliberately, for the sake of aggravation! I do n’t see what right 
you have to treat a fellow in this way! I wish somebody would 
let me out! Holla ! you wretch ! * said I to the man who came 
with his instruments to fasten me in; 4 do you suppose I am a dog, 
to be buried alive? Give me a little fresh air; do for mercy’s 
sake! * 

But the carpenter did n’t hear me. He took hold of the cloth 
and spread it over my face, preparatory to nailing down the lid. 
4 Old fellow ! ’ I cried energetically, for the blackness of despair and 
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horror was coming over my soul; ‘ none of that! I tell you now, I 
won ’ t be buried! ’ But he seemed to think that I would be buried, and 
very composedly proceeded to shut me in. One little gleam of sun¬ 
shine, and that vanishing like early mist, was all that remained to 
me for ever. I made a terrible struggle ; something gave way with a 
cracking noise, resembling the snapping of a lute-string; and I was 
free ! I dashed head-foremost through the crevice between the side 
of the coffin and the descending lid, and jumped nimbly on to the 
top of my late habitation. 

4 Ah, ha ! ’ said I to the undertaker, as I shook my fist in his face ; 

1 ah, ha ! you thought to catch me napping, did you ? I was a little 
too quick for you ! ’ But he went on with solemn countenance to 
screw down the cover, and smooth the pall over the whole: totally 
unconscious that any thing unusual had taken place. I looked up 
to the gallery, and there stood the identical young la<ly„who had 
just performed the solo, in the dirge. I had kissed her that day 
week! 4 Oh, ho!’ my dear/ I exclaimed, ‘hadn’t you better have 
reserved your lugubrious croak for a more fitting occasion? I shall 
dance at your funeral yet! ’ The young lady, without heeding me, 
looked down at the coffin mournfully; that is, as mournfully as she 
could look, and at the same time adjust her curls, and cast stolen 
glances at a young physician in one of the body-pews, whom I had 
supplanted in her affections. I was about making some violent 
remarks on her want of attention to me, and the extreme disrespect 
of the assembly generally, in not listening to my voice, when it 
occurred to me that after all I might be only a spirit, and then of 
course my voice could not be heard by mortal ears. 

This train of reflection led me to consider my corporeal frame. 
But here was a puzzle ; for although every thing looked as it used 
to do, so much so that I would have sworn that I stood on the top of 
the coffin wholly alive and material, yet it was equally undeniable 
that I was at that very instant reposing under my feet. With regard 
to my dress, there was a still greater puzzle. What its material 
was I could not determine. It felt very light and loose, and almost 
intangible. I found too that the power of gravitation had but little 
effect upon me, so that I could rise or sink like a cloud in mid-ether. 
All these discoveries filled me with wonder ; but in the midst of my 
philosophical meditations I was disturbed by the pall-bearers, w r ho 
were preparing to remove their load from the church. The day was 
a fine one ; a large procession was formed; the bell sent forth its 
single heavy notes, and we were on our way to the church-yard. 

4 1 may as well see the show out,’ thought I; so I sat down astride 
the coffin, folded my arms, and apostrophized my former self 
beneath : 4 Pleasant companion ! Has it at length come to this ? 

a sudden, violent and everlasting parting! Excuse me for not 
shedding tears, for I can’t, or I would in a moment. A delightful, 
profitable, though somewhat uncouth servant and associate ha.st thou 
been to me, in times past. Kind-hearted wast thou; a little given 
to pains and grievings of thine own, yet always ready to share 
mine, and obedient to my slightest wish. I will not cast in thy teeth 
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thy slips and errors of foot, which have been many, and of tongue, 
which have been more. Forgive any unkind feelings or thoughts 
which I have entertained toward thee on that account. Forget me, 
old friend! for I shall soon do the same by thee. I will see thee 
buried, and then be off You need n’t feel pained at going away 
from the world: all things earthly must sooner or later have an end, 
and hence you are not alone in your misery.* 

Hallo, you, Sir pall-bearer ! do n’t stumble over every third stone 
you come to, for you break in upon a very delightful philosophical 
homily of mine. Your twitchings and jouncings disturb me exces¬ 
sively. ‘ If I might suggest, Sir,’ said I to the minister, who was 
walking very slowly before me, 4 I would beg you to consider that I 
am bare-headed; the season of the year is mid-summer, and the 
sun is near his meridian. However, proceed no faster than you 
deem advisable. Great dunce! ’ continued I, aside ; 4 1 might as well 
talk to a post! My good friends ! * added I, turning round so as to 
face the procession behind, 4 my good friends, it would give me great 
pleasure on this melancholy and distressing occasion to make some 
remarks on the brevity of human enjoyment, interspersing a few 
thoughts on the Graham system of diet, and concluding with a 
beautiful and affecting acknowledgment of the honor you are dbing 
me in escorting my coffin through the streets of your miserable little 
town. I see, however, that we are now entering the grave-yard, 
and will forbear.’ 

Softly, gentlemen bearers ! set me down softly. So ! my course 
is run, and my ride finished, is it ? • The grave opens its great 
mouth, and I must vacate my agreeable seat. 4 By the mysteries of 
the grave ! what’s this, though ? ’ said I to a companion, who by 
some magic stood at that instant beside me. 4 Is n’t this Hans Yon 
Spiegel ? ’ 4 Indeed it is,’ quoth he. 4 But who is Hans Von Spie¬ 

gel ? ’ asks the reader. He was a fellow who died five years ago, 
from a fall which he got from horseback. He was an intimate 
friend of mine; a little wild perhaps, but a very good fellow at 
heart, notwithstanding. Hans sidled up to me and regarded me 
with a friendly stare. 4 Oh, ho! ’ says I. 4 Ah, ha! ’ says he. 4 How 
are ydU ? ’ says I 4 Tolerable,’ says he. 4 You must think us,’ he 
added 4 an ill-mannered sort of people, not to come out and meet 
you; but the fact is, you died suddenly. If we had known that 
you had been coming, we should have contrived to receive you with 
becoming honor. However, I take upon myself the responsibility 
of welcome.* t 

4 You congratulate me on my escape from the 4 vale of tears,’ I 
suppose,’ said I. 4 And sighs ,’ he added. 4 And sighs ! ’ thought I; 
4 what an expressive ejaculation! ’ Hans, be it known, asserted with 
his last breath that it was love and not the fall which killed him, 
although every body knew to the contrary. He lived just long 
enough after the accident to exclaim at least a hundred and fifty 
times : 4 Oh ! Blumine ! cruel Blumine ! you have been the death 
of me! * 
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* How do you employ yourselves in this land of spirits ? * I asked, 
after a pause. 

‘ I ’m out of breath, just now,’ he answered, * having come pretty 
fast to see you: but I ’ll tell you more about our way of life directly/ 

* Where shall we go first ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Nowhere till your body is buried ! ’ answered he, rather indig¬ 
nantly. 

* Just as you please/ said I, while the ghost of a blush struggled 
upward into my forehead. 

The coffin was now lowered into the grave, and the sexton stood 
with his shovel in hand, while the minister blessed my remains. 

* Old friend ! ’ said I, looking into the grave, 1 farewell! A pleasant 
sleep to you ! But mind and be ready if I should want you again 
Farewell! * 

At this Hans and I departed. 


THE boy’s MOUNTAIN SONG. 


TKOM Till OIUlfAN Of OLLUKP 


A shepherd-boy on peaks of snow, 

I see the castles all below : 

The sun here darts his earliest ray. 
Here longest plays the lingering any: 
1 am the mountain's child ! 

Here is the torrent’s infant home, 

I drink it from its fountain womb; 

It rushes from the rock away, 

I catch it in my arms, and say: 

I am the mountain's child ! 


The mountain! is my birthdom right! 
Around its ribs the storm-winds tight; 

They rush and roar and howl along, 

But high above them swells my song : 

I am the mountain's child ! 

The thunders crash, the lightnings glare : 
Below my blue-roofed home of air; 

I know them, and I shout aloof, 

‘ In safety leave my father's roof: ’ 

I am the mountain’s child! 


When sounds the tocsin wide and high, 
And beacon-fires inflame the sky, 

Down in the vales I march along, 

And swing my sw r ord, aud sing my song: 
I am the mountain’s child 1 
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Nottce of the Life and Writings of the late John Alsop, Esq., of Middletown, (Conn.) 

By Theodore Dwight, Junior. 

Mr. Alsop was bom in Middletown, (Conn.,) in the year 177G,and died there in 
1841. Although a man of retired habits, and little known beyond the circle of his 
private friends, he was one of that small number of our countrymen whose time 
was chiefly devoted to literary occupations. The chief object of the present notice 
is not so much to bring his name or his writings to that public notoriety which 
he habitually shunned, as to commend to others his favorite enjoyments, and par¬ 
ticularly to impress upon our young readers and those who have the power of 
influencing their opinions and habits, the importance of early acquiring a good 
literary taste, and of preferring its enjoyments to those of appetite or ambition. 
It is much to be feared that the present generation of our youth will come upon 
the stage without any just conception of the value of private study, or reading, in 
the proper sense of the term. There is no want of young readers, it is true ; but 
how different are the works which we find in the hands of most of them, from 
those few but valuable volumes which formed the taste of some of our literary 
men in a past age! The first authors perused by the child, it is perhaps trite to 
remark, exert a powerful influence on the mind, even to the end of life. The 
natural love of truth may be overcome by the early reading of fiction; and when 
this effect has been once produced, by whatever means, adieu to all solid improve¬ 
ment, and to all sound intellectual enjoyment. But when fictitious writings are 
also immoral , how greatly is the evil increased, and how much more hopeless any 
future improvement! Half a century ago, when books were scarce in all parts of 
this country, the few families in which libraries were found generally possessed 
only works of standard value. This appears to be, to some extent, a natural result 
of similar circumstances. It is happily true, at the present day, that but little of 
the literary trash w hich overwhelms us here, finds its way across the Alleghany 
mountains; w F hile more valuable books are read in much the greatest proportion 
by our western countrymen. 

The family to which Mr. Alsop belonged was better provided with books than 
most others in our country towns at that early period. His father and his grand¬ 
father were reading men; and the latter, being engaged in commerce, enjoyed 
facilities for increasing his stock, which he did not neglect. A social library was 
formed in Middletow-n, by the exertions of a few of the inhabitants, which, as 
usual in other places where they have existed, produced a happy and lasting 
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influence on the minds of many. With the example of friends around him, and 
the means of literary gratification in his hands, Mr. Alsop began aCan early age 
to devote hours to reading; and among the manuscripts which have been found 
since his death, are evidences of early attempts at poetical composition. At the 
age of fourteen he wrote a few verses, which express the sensibility and refinement 
of feeling that were conspicuous, not only in his subsequent writings, but in his 
manners and conversation to the end of life. As he loved literature for its own 
sake, and not because it was capable of being used for vain-glorious display, this 
little effusion was probably never read by any eye save his own during his whole 
life; and it stands at the. head of a long list of poetical compositions hitherto 
unknown to his friends, as well as unpublished to the world. 

The taste of Mr. Alsop was naturally much cherished and directed by his elder 
brother, an American poet of no ordinary celebrity, the late Richard Alsop, Esq.* 
Although the brothers were very different in age, the latter being the eldest and 
the former the youngest of a large family, they were intimate and daily associates 
for many years, being for the most part inhabitants of the same town. The sub¬ 
ject of this notice was a pupil of Dr. Dwight, at Greenfield Hill, and entered 
Yale College at an early age. He afterward came to this city, where he passed 
several years, engaged in the business of bookselling, during which period he had 
opportunities of forming an acquaintance with men of learning and taste, as well 
as of cultivating, by practical use, his knowledge of languages. After his return 
to a life of retirement in his native place, he spent many years in the midst of a 
circle of friends, by whom he was regarded not less for his amiable disposition and 
refined feelings, than for his well-stored mind and superior taste. Though habitu¬ 
ally reserved, his native hilarity and humorous turn of thought often displayed 
themselves, and long rendered him a favorite in every circle: his society was 
prized and eagerly sought by old and.young. 

He early devoted himself to the acquisition of several languages, and did not, 
like too mafcy persons who pursue that branch of study, confine himself to books. 
He sought the society of intelligent foreigners, and paid so much attention to 
the minutiae of expressions and pronunciation, that he was able in early life to 
converse with freedom, correctness and elegance, in French, Spapish and Italian. 
His library was supplied with standard authors of those countries, and his fami¬ 
liarity with them assisted his memory in retaining the power of conversing in their 
several tongues, till the close of his life. His health was impaired for a few years 
before his death; and, W'ith the advice of his physicians, he spent several winters 
in the St. Croix and other Southern islands. In early life he had made a voyage 
to the West-Indies; and the various scenes to which his voyages introduced him, 
were neither unobserved nor disregarded, as many of his poetical compositions 
testify. How natural it is, as we review the writings of a man of such retired 
habits, extensive acquirements and refined taste, to desire that such examples were 
more common! How many a salutary check might then be put on the wild and 
heedless spirits, which so often lead to some extravagant theory or practice, impelled 
by the love of action, and by ignorance blind to the consequences! 

We have been favored with several specimens of Mr. Alsop’s poetical compo- 


♦ In a notice of Mr. Alsop in Mr. Griswold’s excellent work. ‘The Poetry and Poets of Ame¬ 
rica,’ he is mentioned ‘ as a poet, often elegant,’ and as a writer ‘ better acquainted with the litera¬ 
ture of England, France, and Italy, than any other American of his time.’ He died at Fiatbush, 
(Long Island,) in 1815, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
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sitions, to some of which, taken almost at random from the private papers to 
which we have alluded, we give place below. The annexed lines are not only 
elevating and ennobling in their tendency, but they possess literary merit of no 
ordinary character: 

LINES 


BDuO E8TJED BT RUADINO SOU5 PAS9AOKS IK LORO BIROH'b 'CH1X.PS HAROLD.' 


Mark countless worlds revolve in wondrous round ! 

Mark man’s aspiring soul; earth’s goodly frame ! 
Then, Skeptic, speak ! —can wonders so profound 
Show, not their Maker’s glory, but his shame ? 

Yet were it shame, if He whose powerful breath 
Could to dark chaos form and order lend, 

Should see the reasoning spirit quenched in death, 
Strong for no use and laboring for no end. 


Explore each distant clime: the rudest race 
Adore some being, good, all-wise, supreme; 
They view the spirit spurn this narrow space, 
And wake immortal from life’s feverish dream. 


Say, ye low-minded skeptics! who, in spite 
Of reason, nature, man would brutalize ; 

Say why no floating atoms now unite, 

# Nor worlds nor men from chance no longer rise ? 


Curst be the fiends whose malice would deprive 
Virtue of hope, would rescue Crime from fear; 

Would snatch their refuge from the good who strive 
’Gainst direst ills, and all unmurm’ring bear. 

No ! Man’s high-soaring Soul, with powers so great, 

Sees not the oblivious tomb her prospect bound ; 

Pure spark of heaven ! she toward the Eternal’s seat 

Exulting mounts, through Being’s endless round. • 

Yet, as one exiled long in foreign lands, 

Though summoned home awhile would lingering stay ; 

Thus on the confines of l>oth worlds she stands, 

And gives one last, fond look when called away. 

Sigh’st though for joys that fame or grandeur brings? 

Hop'st thou in them e'en earthly bliss to find ? 

No! from our contrite tears the soul's health springs, 

And here, e’en here, our bliss the spotless mind. 


Pleasures of earth, elusive, mock our hold, 
Distant invite, but near approached, they fly, 
Folse as the pictures which the clouds unfold 
hi glowing tints of summer’s evening sky. 


See sun-bricht Rapture scattering roses round; 

To Spring’s soft breeze her rainbow pinions spread 1 
Clasp her fair form, and in thine arms is found 
Pale Disappointment’s wasted, sickly shade ! 


Like the gny image traced by painted beams, 

Yon heavenly arch of many-colored light, 

Joy’s fairy-laud e'er just before us seems, 

Cheats our vain hope, and still deceives our sight! 


Seek’st thou that land ? Then let not earth’s cold chain. 
Which binds thy frame, ihy spirit too confine ; 

Turn to thy God ; in heaven’s unclouded reign, 

Mid native skies seek Joy’s eternal shrine. 
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We find one or two very faithful and clever translations from the Italian among 
the ms. fragments of Mr. Alsop. The subjoined epigram of Rolli is especially 
pungent: 

1 Of other belles words give an image faint: 

For Ciiloe three suffice: bones, skin, and paint! * 

‘To a Coquette,’ from Roncalli, is scarcely less biting, though not quite so 
plain of speech: 

‘ Well may you laugh at lovers’ pains! 

Your heart, a very looking-glass, 

Receives all objects as they pass, 

But ne’er the slightest trace retains.’ 


We close our selections with the following harmonious and thoughtful lines, 
embodying that calm philosophy which finds its only abiding-place in the Chris¬ 
tian faith: 


LINES 

TO TUB SPIRIT OP A DEPARTBD FRIBND. 

Soaring to-day through twilight of the grave. 

Thou, from thy prison freed, oh Spirit blest! 

Now looking bark o’er life’s tempestuous wave, 
Smil’st in thy haven of eternal rest. 

Not all Life’s joys to earth could thee allure. 

Not all Death's terrors damp the hallowed fire 
Which Faith enkindled in thy bosom pure, 

And bade thy soul on angels’ wings aspire. 

In vain the flowers of Paradise may blow, 

Bloom but to die, in this cold, dreary clime : 
Effulgent Bliss to our dark world below 
Scarce turns her front, in heavenward flight sublime. 

And if her aspect to this dismal wild 
She turns, ; t is sudden clouded o’er with gloom ; 
Instant she flies; and, beck'ning Virtue's child, 

Bids him through peril seek in Heaven his home. 


The Age of Gold, and other Poems. By George Lunt. Li one volume, pp. 160. Boston: 

William D. Ticknor. 

Mr. Lunt is a very pleasing and a very correct poet. He has good thoughts, and 
a fine ear for the melody of verse ; his diction is often exceedingly beautiful, and 
his ‘utterance’ is generally equally unconstrained and felicitous. Some of his 
brief lyrics will long live brightly in our remembrance. Those thoughtful lines of 
his, of harmonious numbers and a touching pathos, commencing: 

1 Swifter and swifter, day by day, 

Down Time’s unquiet current hurled, 

Thou passest on thy restless way. 

Tumultuous and unstable work!! ’ 

have in them a portion of the pensive musing and faultless rhythm of Bryant. 
Touching the volume before us, so attractive in its fair open type and fine white 
paper, we must have but little to say ‘ at this present.’ There is much in our 
‘ mems.’ and dogs’-ears that is gossip-worthy ; but of this our space now forbids us 
to speak. Read the * Age of Gold,’ and ‘ thereabout especially’ w’here the writer 
contrasts ancient and modern honor in matters of trade and its chances with present 
repudiation and bankruptcy; not forgetting the tribute paid alike to the valor of our 
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forefathers and the ladies of Boston, who raised the monument on Bunker’s Hill. 
Of the lyrical pieces, omit not to mark the stirring action of the ‘ Ballad of Lutzen,* 
the nervous description of the scenes of ‘ Bloody Brook,’ once faithfully depicted 
in a prose sketch in these pages ; and as especially timely and seasonable, scan ‘ The 
Skaters’ in their ‘ ringing steel,’ and forget not ‘ The Poor,’ nor the kindly bard who 
pities and honors them. 


Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. Parts I. to XV., inclusive. Edinburgh: 
Robert Cadell. London and New-York : Wiley and Putnam. 


Of all the numerous illustrated serial works which have proceeded from the 
English and Scottish press, since the commencement of this popular style of 
publication, we have seen nothing which would favorably compare with the ‘ Ab¬ 
botsford edition of the Waverley Novels,’ fifteen numbers of which are before us. It 
was, as we learn from the publisher’s introduction, a favorite pursuit of Sir Walter 
Scott throughout life, but especially in his most active period, to collect and 
arrange objects of art connected with the historical events and personages recorded 
and illustrated by his pen ; and it cannot be doubted that a series of engravings 
representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian Museum at Abbotsford, will furnish 
the most instructive graphic commentary that the body of his writings could receive 
from any one source whatever. This collection, therefore, valuable in itself, and 
doubly interesting as having been made by such a hand, has been studied with 
care, and its various curiosities faithfully copied, for the exclusive purposes of the 
present edition of the Waverley novels. Fancy and ingenuity have already been 
largely employed on subjects drawn from these works. The aim on the present 
occasion is to give them whatever additional interest may be derived from the 
representation of what was actually in the contemplation or memory of the author, 
when he composed them. Accordingly, for this edition, the real localities of his 
scenes have been explored ; the real portraits of his personages have been copied *, 
and his surviving friends and personal admirers, as well as many public bodies and 
institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collections afforded, at the disposal 
of the eminent artists engaged by the proprietors. The work will be comprised in 
about one hundred and six publications, or numbers, each having a fine landscape 
engraving or a portrait, done on steel, with numerous engravings on wood from the 
first artists in England, illustrating sixty-four pages of beautiful letter-press. The 
prominent scenery described in the novels has been adhered to with the utmost 
care by Clarkson Stanfield, R. A., who has spent months in its investigation, 
and who has already furnished whatever is needed for the earlier novels. The list 
of artists employed contains the names of twenty or thirty of the first painters in 
Great Britain; as Wilkie, Landseer, Roberts, Turner, Nasmyth, ‘and the 
lave ; ’ while the artists in the engraving department are of equal eminence in their 
line. When finished, the work will contain upward of tiro thousand engravings, in 
which nothing will be omitted that can enhance the interest of the reader. Even 
the chair in which Scott sat at Abbotsford while composing his immortal works, 
and the old chest-of-drawers in which he found the discarded ms. of ‘ Waverley ’ are 
deemed worthy of preservation in the first issue of this faithful transcript of the 
scenes which ‘ the Magician has wrested from the hand of Time.’ We received 
our numbers at a late hour ; and shall therefore take another occasion to do them 
more elaborate justice. In the mean time we cordially commend the series to the 
acceptance of our readers, as the most beautiful, faithful, and all things considered! 
the cheapeit edition of Scott’s writings to be found in the world. 
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History of Europe : from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, F. R. S. E., Advocate. 

Well pleased are we to see that the Brothers Harper have commenced the 
publication,- in semi-monthly numbers, of this most trustworthy and admirable 
history, three editions of which have already appeared in rapid succession in 
England. The work will be completed in sixteen numbers, making four volumes 
of about six hundred pages each. The cost of the English edition is fifty dollars ; 
the American reader will be put in possession of the same work, printed upon paper 
of the first quality, and minutely correct in the text, for four dollars! Surely 
cheapness, where value is preserved, could no farther go. Mr. Alison’s style, as 
our readers have already partly been made aware, is chaste, forcible, and sometimes 
remarkably brilliant. There is a terseness in his language, which is yet sonorous 
and flowing; and he paints the scenes of warfare with the skill of a true artist of 
nature. We scarcely remember any thing more striking, more horribly dramatic, 
than our historian’s description of the deplorable state of the French army after the 
disastrous campaign of 1813. The first corps of the shattered host which had 
wended its way back from the Elbe, though passing through a rich and cultivated 
country, in a temperate season, had consumed every thing on its course, and in 
reach of the stragglers on either side, to the distance of several miles ; so that those 
who came after, could find nothing whereon to subsist, along an already wasted and 
exhausted line ; and they arrived, a woful crowd, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
refluent by the bridge of Mayence into the French territory, which they overspread 
like a flood ; bearing with them an epidemic, which soon proved even more fatal 
than the sword of the enemy : 


* The dreadful typhus fever which they brought with them from the scenes of their sufferings in 
the German plains, soon spread to such a degree among the exhausted crowds who soughl shelter 
within their walls, that in a few days not only the greater part of the milhnry, but a large proportion 
of the citizens, were prostrate on the bed of sickness. The churches, the hospitals, the halls of 
justice, the private houses, were soon filled with a ghastly and dying multitude, among whom the 
worst species of fever spread its ravages, and dysentery wore down extenuated forms to the lowest 
stage ot weakness. Such was the mortality, that for several weeks at Mayence it reached five 
hundred a day. The exhalations arising from so great a multitude of dead bodies, whica all the 
efforts of the inhabitants could not succeed in burying, were such, that they ere long poisoned the 
atmosphere, and spread an insupportable and pestilential odor through the whole city. The 
church-yards and ordinary places of sepulture being soon overcharged, and interment in coffins out 
of the question, from the multitude of dead bodies which abounded on all sides, they were thrown 

E romiscuously into vast trenches dug in the public cemeteries, which were rupjdly heaped up to a 
eight exceeding that of the walls which enclosed them; and when this resource failed, they were 
consigned to the Rhine, the stream of which wafted them down, as from a vast field of carnage, to 
the German Ocean; while the shores of the Baltic were polluted by the corpses, which,borne by 
the waters of the Kibe, the Oder, and the Vistula, from the vast charnel-houses winch the fortresses 
on their banks had become, bespoke the last remains and final punishment of the external govern¬ 
ment of the revolution.’ 


But Napoleon’s sun was now hasting to its setting. France, the sacred terri¬ 
tory, was on all sides invaded. ‘ Wellington, in the south, with hostile banners 
displayed, came down from the Pyrenees upon the fertile plains of the Garonne, 
while the united armies of Austria, Russia, Prussia and Sweden, extended their 
mighty masses toward the north and east, enclosing, by the progressive develope- 
ment of their resources, their formidable antagonist in a circle of fire. Never, surely, 
since the world began, was such involuntary homage done to the genius and valor of 
a single man! The allies made war, not upon a nation, but upon an individual. 
Their hostility was directed, not against France, but Napoleon Bonaparte.* 
Here ensues a vivid picture of the battle of Laon, where for the first time the whole 
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disposable force of Napoleon, under his own personal direction, was brought to 
a stand. The description partakes of that apparent personal interest in the con¬ 
test, which distinguishes some of Sir John Froissart’s battles: 


* It wa* a sublime and yet animating spectacle, when, on the evening of the 9th March, the allied 
army withdrew on all side* into the vicinity of this ancient and celebrated city. To the anxious 
and trembling crowds of citizens, and peasants driven in from the adjacent country, which had been 
the theatre of hostilities,the horizon to the south and west appeared covered by innumerable fires; 
loud discharges of cannon rolled on all sides, and sensibly approached the town ; long lines of light, 
proceeding from the fire of the infantry of the allies, as they retired, or the French as they advanced, 
were distinctly seen as the shades of evening set in. When night approached, and darkness over¬ 
spread the plain, a still more extraordinary spectacle presented itself; the continued fire in the midst 
of the thickets and woods with which the country abounded, produced a strange optical delusion, 
which converted the trees into so many electrical tubes, from the summits of winch sparks ana 
dazzling light, as from so many fire-works, appeared to rush upward into the heavens. In the 
midst of this lurid illumination, long lines of infantry, dark masses of cavalry, and endless files of 
artillery, were seen covering the plain in all direction, till they were lost in the obscurity of the 
distance.’ 

The retreat of the French forces is described in a few words, but they are like a 
* rich brush’ in the hands of a painter : ‘ At four o’clock the grand park and equi 
pages began to defile on the road to Soissons, and the French troops withdrew at 
all points ; but the cannonade continued till nightfall, and from the summit of the 
ramparts of Laon, the march of the retiring columns could be traced by the sight 
of villages in flames, and the awful prospect of granaries, farm-yards, and churches 
consuming under the reckless fury of the devastating bands, which, like a stream of 
lava, overspread even their own territory 'with conflagration and ruin.’ 

We close our extracts with the following description of the appearance of the 
French army,^on the morning of the Battle of Waterloo ; a sight whose magnifi¬ 
cence, says Mr. Alison, struck even the peninsular and imperial veterans with a 
feeling of awe: 

1 Eleven columns deployed simultaneously to take up their ground ; like huge serpents clad in 
glittering scales, they wound slowly over the opposite hills, amidst an incessant clang of trumpets 
and rolling of drums from the bands of a hundred and fourteen battalions and a hundred and twenty 
squadron*., which played the Marseillaise, the Chant de Depart, the Veillons au Salut de l’Empire, 
and other popular French airs. Soon order appeared to rise out of chaos; four of the columns 
formed the first line, four the second, three the third. The formidable forces of France were seen 
in splendid array; and the British soldiers contemplated with admiration their noble antagonists. 
Two hundred and fifty guns, arrayed along the crest of the right in front, with matches lighted and 
equipment complete, gave au awful presage of the conflict which w’as approaching. The infantry 
in the first and second lines, flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect order : four and 
twenty squadron* of cuirassiers, behind either extremity of the second, were already resplendent in 
the ravs of the sun ; ihe grenadier* and lancersof the guard in the third lines were conspicuous 
from their brilliant uniforms and dazzling arms ; while in the rear of all, the four and twenty bat¬ 
talion* of the Old Guard, dark and massy, occupied each side of the road near La Belle Alliance, 
as if to terminate the contest.’ 


When we had perused the above, we took from our sanctum-library several 
admirable views illustrating the present aspect of the field of Waterloo, which were 
purchased on the battle-ground a twelvemonth since. Here were pictured the 
blackened ruins of Hougoumont, its broken walls pierced by bullets and shattered by 
explosions ; the farms of La Haye Sainte and Mont St. Jean ; the monuments and 
pyramidal erections in honor of the brave heroes who there met their fate; and 
as we gazed on them, we thought of the rushing squadrons, with hearts as 
susceptible and hopes and fears as intense as our own, who ‘ went down in the 
storm of battle with the foundering fortunes of their chieftain the thousands of 
wives made widows and children fatherless, on that memorable day ; and it sick¬ 
ened us to think farther of the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war 1 * 
VOL. XXI. 11 
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The Election of Burke and Cruger for Bristol. — We have received from 
a correspondent, evidently familiar with the facts which he lays before us, a communica¬ 
tion touching- upon our article in the November Knickerbocker, on the election of 
Burke and Cruger for Bristol; referring to the sentiments expressed by the former on 
that occasion, and presenting extracts from his addresses, both before and after the elec¬ 
tion. We regret that on looking over our articles tiled for promised insertion, we find 
ourselves compelled to condense, to some extent, the interesting paper of our correspon¬ 
dent ; taking care, however, as we hope, to retain the more important particulars. The 
writer regrets that while we were recalling the election scenes of Bristol, and the 
remarks of Mr. Burke, we did not at the same time present a few extracts from the 
addresses delivered on the same occasion by our former fellow-townsman, Mr. Henry 
Crttger, who was three times elected to Parliament, and alike distinguished in and out 
of that body. His effective exertions in behalf of American liberty and American inter¬ 
ests will not soon be forgotten. It is worthy of remark too, that he was the first, and till 
within a few years the only American elected to the English Parliament. Mr. Henry 
Cruger (who was Mayor of the city of Bristol at the time of his election as colleague 
of Mr. Bijrke,) was born in this city in 1739. Ilis father, who like his son had been 
Mayor of Bristol, was also a native of' New-York ; his father, one of the largest and most 
influential merchants of his day, having emigrated to America as early as 1600. Among 
the sons of this first emigrant of one of our oldest Knickerbocker families, John 
(uncle of IIenry) was three times Mayor of New-York, and Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, to which office he was elected in opposition to lion. William Livingston, 
afterward governor of New-Jersey. He was a delegate also from this city to the first 
Congress of States held in America in 17(V5, whence the first protest was sent to the 
King and Parliament against their unauthorized encroachments upon the rights of the 
Colonists. Mr. Henry Cruger, the colleague of Burke, removed to Bristol when 
quite a youth, and was afterward known as a larire merchant; his elder brother Nicho¬ 
las remaining in New-York, engaged in extensive commercial transactions, particularly 
with the West Indies, where, it may not be amiss to mention, he had it in his pow r er to 
patronize the afterward distinguished statesman, Gen. Alexander Hamilton, then an 
orphan boy in his counting-room, whom he sent in one of his owm ships to this country. 
Gen. Hamilton was always proud to acknowledge and prompt to reciprocate these 
early kindnesses of Mr. Nicholas Cruger. Meantime Mr. Henry Crttger, a gen¬ 
tleman of polished manners, w’ell-cultivated mind, and great personal popularity, was 
elected Mayor of Bristol; and it was through his urgent solicitation that his friend Mr. 
Burke was induced to become a candidate for Parliament, he being then an almost 
entire stranger to the people of Bristol; and it is believed that mainly through the influ- 
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ence of Mr. Cruger the election of Burke was secured; since, elevated and enviable 
as was his subsequent renown, he had at that time obtained but little distinction. 

In some of the first published notices of the life of Mr. Burke, a ridiculous and mali¬ 
cious anecdote was related by some enemy of Mr. Crugf.r, to the effect, that he made 
no address to the people at the polls, but contented himself with the exclamation: ‘ Isay 
ditto to Mr. Burke ! ’ The absurdity of this story is proved by the fact recorded in the 
newspapers of that period ; namely, that Mr. Cruger, a well-known citizen and Mayor of 
Bristol, in a very able and eloquent opening- address, to which his colleague handsomely 
referred, introduced Mr. Burke for the first time to the electors of the city. Mr. 
Cruger therefore preceded and did not succeed Mr. Burke, in addressing the people. 
Our correspondent, who has perused the address in question, was impressed with the 
elegance of its style and the cogency of its reasoning; and he assures us that the jour¬ 
nals of that day award high praise to the speaker’s command of language, his flashes of 
wit and his classical illustrations ; attributes well known to all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, or had listened to him in Parliament. The amusing occurrence referred 
to occurred in the case of a Mr. Carrington, on another occasion ; but in the newspa¬ 
pers of the day the anecdote was related in connection with the initial k Mr. C —,’ under 
the cloak of which some enemy of Mr. Cruger long after maliciously applied the story 
to him. Some of his speeches in Parliament have lately been re-published in the Life 
of Peter Van Schaack, Esq. heretofore noticed in the Knickerbocker. Mr. Van 
Schaack having married a sister of Mr. Cruger, a long and interesting correspondence 
on American affairs was maintained between them. Among the speeches contained in this 
biography is the maiden-speech delivered by Mr. Cruger in Parliament. In relation to 
this speech, and the effect it produced upon the minds of his hearers, a letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Vardill, rector of Trinity Church, New-York, who was then in England, 
contains the following remarks: 

• Mr. Cnaozn’s fame hn«, I ruppoie, by this time reached his native shore. Hi* applause has been univenally sounded in 
this country. Administration applaud him for his moderation; Opposition for the just line he hus drawn ; and all men for 
his modest eloquence and graceful delivery. His enemies are silenced by the Wrongest confutation of their charge* against him 
of illihcnil invective against the people of England ; by his manly defence of his country, and honorable approbation of its 
opponents, wherever he thought them Justifiable. I was in the House on the debate. It was remarkably crowded with members, 
and the galleries were filled with peers and persons of distinction. When Mr. C. rose there was a deep silenee. He faltered 
a little at first, but as he proceeded, the cry of * Hear him ! hear him ! ’ animated him with resolution, Eood the Irish orator 
sat behind me. He asked, * Who is that ? who is that ? A young speaker ? Whoever he is, he speaks more eloquently than 
any man I have yet heard in the house.’ I took great pains to learn people's sentiments, and found them all in his favor. Mr. 
Garrick, a few days after, in a discussion on the subject, said ‘ he never saw human nature more amiably displayed than in 
the modest manner of address, pathos of affection for his country, and graceful gesture, exhibited by McCriokr in his 
speech.' I am thus particular, because you must be curious to know what reception the first American member met with in the 
most august assembly in Europe. My heart beat high with anxiety ; I trembled when he rose, with the most awful and affect¬ 
ing Jealousy for the honor of my country. When * Hear him I hear him I ’ echoed through the house, Joy rushed through 
every vein, and I seemed to glory in being a New-Yorker.’ 

* It seems to me, Mr. Editor,’ writes our correspondent, 4 that there could be no more 
fitting vehicle for publishing and recording these notices of the distinguished reputation 
of an accomplished son of New-York, than her own peculiar Knickerbocker Maga¬ 
zine ; especially too, since the high reputation commemorated was earned in defence of 
American rights, and in the midst of the most splendid galaxy of statesmen the world has 
ever seen. For among his friends and associates in Parliament, as recorded in the life 
of Van Schaack, were Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ; and 4 particularly with Charles 
James Fox his political principles brought him into great intimacy; and he was one of 
that illustrious band of the champions of freedom who espoused the American cause in 
the British Parliament.’ With the distinguished reputation of their opponents, consti¬ 
tuting a long list of eminent British statesmen of that day, every educated man is of 
course familiar. Mr. Cruger returned to his native city of New-York, where he resided 
during the latter portion of his life, and where he died, at the advanced age of ninety 
years.’ We have in our possession several of the doggerel hand-bills alluded to in our 
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November issue; but having already presented liberal extracts from this species of elec¬ 
tion-literature, we shall forego their publication for the present. ‘ Oh ! the Golden Days 
of Harry Cruger ’ is quite a long ‘ poem,’ in which enthusiastic admiration of himself 
and hatred of his opponent are described in language unmistakably plain. Kindred 
songs, embracing labored acrostics upon his name, sufficiently attest the gTeat popularity 
which Mr. Cruger must have won at the hands of liis constituents. 


THE DRAMA. 


OR in* IT A O I 11 IT WAS AKD T&I 8TAOI Alt IT IS. 


'Loot upon this picture. 

And on tliis.' Hamtkt. 

It is indeed a painful contemplation, to the true admirer of the legitimate drama, to 
observe the contrast presented by the ‘drama as it was,’ and the ‘drama as it is,’ 
especially when that contemplation is enforced by reminiscences of the ‘ palmy days ’ of 
the drama, as it flourished some thirty years ago. In those days the halo which encircled 
the stage, consecrated by the talents of Quin, Garrick, Henderson, Abingdon, 
Clive, and Cibber, still beamed in the reflected lights of Kemble, Siddons, Young, 
Jordan, King, Farren, Munden and Cooke. Then came, in worthy succession, 

* Kean the omnipotent,’ and ‘ O’Neill the matchless,’ with a train of supporters, some 
of whom still exist, and form the only true connecting link with the legitimate style of 
acting. These were ‘ actors of the old school,’ who proudly upheld the drama, and made 
it, what in reality it is and should continue to be, the highest intellectual amusement of 
a civilized people. 

In those times, sterling wit and polished dialogue, broad humor and poignant satire, 
were the essential requisites for genuine comedy ; while tragedy seemed to realize the 
somewhat indefinite description of Aristotle, and did indeed seek ‘ to purge our passions 
by means of pity and terror.’ Classic in its style, pure in its diction, and effective 
it its plot and language, tragedy became that high and distinguished species of 
composition, which since its first invention it was designed to be; and it exercised an 
influence over the minds of the intellectual portion of the community which we in this 
present utilitarian age can scarcely comprehend. Audiences, composed of the literati 
and wits of the period; the leaders of fashion, and the ‘million;’ all were alike the 
ready and delighted supporters of the drama; upholding it by their countenance, and 
supporting it by their patronage and un-wavering interest 

In suggesting to managers the course imperatively demanded of them by the present 
depressed state of the stage, we cannot omit calling their attention to that destructive 
species of the modem drama, known as the Burlesque , which we conscientiously believe 
has accelerated the decline of a healthy theatrical taste to a greater extent than many are 
willing to acknowledge. This degrading excrescence of the stage has not only exposed 
the secrets of the ‘ Bona Dea ,’ but has actually introduced the public ‘ behind the scenes,* 
and has familiarized the uninitiated with all the trick and mechanism of the theatre, 
showing how ‘ the thunder is made,’ and consequently destroying all the illusion before 
so sedulously concealed by the folds of the ‘ magic curtain ; ’ ‘ Nccessitas non habet leges * 
we know is the plea for all this ; but arc not managers, like the man in the fable, cutting 
open their golden goose, the sooner to obtain the eggs ? — and may not their experi¬ 
ment end in a similar disappointment? W T e appeal to the most determined admirer of 
the burlesque, whether the genuine wit and humor of a sterling comedy or farce have not 
afforded them more real satisfaction than the best of these extravagant and ludicrous 
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productions ? We believe, however, that a healthier tone on this subject is generating 
both with managers and the public. The leading theatre in this city, devoted to this 
kind of entertainment, has this season exhibited a returning taste for at least legitimate 
opera and farce, and is nightly crowded by gratified audiences ; while the manager 
himself must participate in this satisfaction, by the consciousness that he is appreciated 
as one of the first comic artists of the age ; and that the nightly receipts are not diminished 
by the experiment. 

Actors too in those days were ‘ nursed in the lap of princes,’ and an ‘ esprit du corps 1 
existed among them, which made talent and education, if not respectability, indispensable 
requisites in candidates for histrionic fame. Nor need we confine ourselves, in this 
view of by-gone times, to England for our illustrations. America boasted her Hallams, 
Henrys, Jeffersons, her Melmotiis, Masons, Hodgkinsons, and others of scarce 
inferior excellence, many of whom live in the memories of our old play-goers as ‘ stars ’ 
of the first magnitude, immeasurably superior to the so-called ‘ satellites ’ of the present 
day, who only twinkle in comparison to these full orbs of light, that once irradiated the 
theatrical horizon of our country. To one who has seen the great works of the old 
dramatists given by many of this galaxy of histrionic talent, in a style that cannot be 
conceived by the present race of play-goers, it becomes scarcely a matter of surprise to 
witness the present apathy for theatrical entertainments. In those days plays were so 
cast as to embrace the whole available talent of a theatre, and the minor parts were not 
the mere foils to exhibit the superiority of some favorite actor, and at the same time 
disgust a judicious audience. There was a uniformity in the whole, a harmony or keep¬ 
ing in the entire representation, which presented one perfect picture, delightful to the 
mere spectator, and gratifying to the true critic and auditor of taste. Here perhaps was 
the true secret of the vast influence exercised over the community in those days by dra¬ 
matic representations. The writer of this article looks back to the period on which he is 
treating and unhesitatingly asserts, that it is impossible at the present day to produce 
that perfect illusion in stage effect, even with the superior scenic facilities and appoint¬ 
ments that now exist. The stage is now, by comparison, like a gorgeously-bedizened 
skeleton, a magnificent appearance of humanity, but wanting the vitality, the soul of the 
living creation. 

Such is the picture presented of the ‘ drama as it was ; ’ imperfectly sketched it is true, 
and necessarily curtailed in the delineation. Yet, defective as the sketch may be, how 
painfully does it contrast with the ‘drama as it is!’ Languishing, nearly expiring; 
legitimate tragedy and comedy almost banished from ‘ ears polite ; ’ dramatic and 
histrionic talent dwindled to a ‘select few,’ and the nightly receipts of our theatres 
reduced to a ‘ most beggarly account of empty boxes ; ’ and only occasionally resuscitated 
by the introduction of some gorgeous mummery, or the fascinating but voluptuous 
gyrations of some foreign danseuse. With this decline in the patronage of theatres has 
grown up an entire change in the character of dramatic representations. Melo-drama, first 
intended as a more exciting species of tragedy, has now become the vehicle for presenting 
the grossest absurdities, and the coarsest kinds of profligacy, combining with it horrors 
that ‘out-herod Herod.’ As our leading novelists now select the felons of the Newgate 
Calendar for their heroes, and consecrate, or rather desecrate their genius, to dress up 
the crimes and follies of these worthies, as fit dishes for the public taste; so also our 
dramatists, who follow assiduously in their wake; and no sooner has the public appetite 
gorged upon the delectable treat through the pages of the favorite novelist, but forthwith 
they are called upon to repeat the enticing banquet in the dramatic representation, 
aided by all the accessories which painting, music and costume can now so well 
bestow on this degraded species of the modern drama. The voluptuous ballet and the 
entrancing opera, guiltless of all approach to nature, and divested of all literary preten¬ 
sion, complete this picture of the ‘ drama as it is,’ which, contrasted with the sterling 
worth of the ‘ drama as it was,' is ‘ Hyperion to a Satyr.’ 
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From this sweeping 1 denunciation of the modem drama, however, we are bound in 
justice to exempt an interesting and effective species of entertainment, termed the 
* domestic drama,’ and many of the eccentric farces and interludes of the present day, 
which abound either in natural portraitures of character, or in palpable hits at the extrav¬ 
agance of the age, and which, in the absence of a continuous series of sterling tragedies 
and comedies, serve to keep alive in the minds of the public a taste for the legitimate 
objects of the stage. We readily confess also, that occasionally a beaming of the ‘ light 
of other days’ flashes over the theatrical horizon, and a tragedy or a comedy appears 
that seems to indicate the returning glory of the drama. Yet even these are too often 
marred in their effect, from the paucity of histrionic talent, and from being written to fit 
the peculiarities of an individual actor, being either void of due interest in scenes where 
the hero or heroine are not engaged, or only effective when personated by the particular 
artist for whom they w*ere created. In any notice of the ‘ drama as it is,’ it would be 
unjust not to acknowledge the perfection of scenic representation, the beauty of appoint¬ 
ments, and the correctness and magnificence of costume, which now decorate the stage. 
These are points in which the ‘ drama as it is ’ may justly claim a proud superiority over 
former periods. Indeed the scene-painter and the machinist, the property-man and the 
costumer, are your veritable Shaksperes, Sheridans, Otways and Farquha^s of the 
modern stage. We have only to add, that 4 decline and fall' seems stamped upon the 
‘drama as it is,’ and our picture would be complete. 

Now whence has all this deterioration arisen ? Numerous causes have been assigned 
by those who still cling to the drama, as to 4 an early love,’ as well as by those who are 
exulting over its downfall. The general intelligence of the age, which unfits men's 
minds for representations of the fictitious and the ideal; the perversion of the drama; 
the growing sense of the drama’s immorality, and its objectionable associations with the 
hardness of the times, etc.; all are urged by partisans to these separately-assigned causes 
for the decline of public taste for theatrical amusements. That each and all of these 
causes may combine to produce the present depression of the drama, we will not deny ; 
yet still w*e maintain that the taste for dramatic amusements is not extinguished ; nay 
we boldly assert that in our own country at least the taste is not even on the decline. 
We have watched with interest every indication exhibited by the public on this subject: 
we have lately seen audiences delighted, nay enthusiastic, when any thing really sterling 
in its character was presented for their approbation. Managers should study these 
symptoms of the public pulse ; they should keep with the age ; not drag their unwilling 
energies after the public taste, but lead it. Let managers husband the resourses yet left 
them in catering for their patrons. The increased intelligence and refinement of the age 
require that representations (at our principal theatres, at least.) should be in accordance 
with the taste of the audiences. Less will not suffice ; a uniform fitness and propriety 
must be observable in the production of every piece ; a stock company must be collected 
which can present, in the aggregate, respectable talent, so as not to offend the proprieties 
of the scene, even in a solitary' particular. Managers are too often blindly obstinate on 
this point. Their conventional prejudices will not allow them to see how destructive it 
is to the interests of a theatre to have a few ignorant and incompetent underlings nightly 
destroying the effect of the really good actors in an establishment. A mediocre company, 
where the business of the stage is conducted with propriety; all perfect, the appoint¬ 
ments, etc., in good keeping, and a general attention manifested in the minutiae of the 
scene; will convey a more lasting satisfaction to an audience than even the highest 
efforts of an overwhelming ‘star,’ supported and surrounded by the drawbacks we have 
described. And to all this attention and energy on the part of managers they must add 
a disposition to meet cheerfully the ‘exigences of the times,’ by continuing the reduction 
of prices they have already begun; by not relaxing their efforts in consequence of this 
reduction, but affording entertainments equal if not superior to those given at their 
former rates. Their profits may not be as rapid, but they are certain to be more secure. 
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Actors too must coalesce with managers, for their interests are one and indivisible. 
They must not allow a ridiculous vanity to prevent them from giving their support in 
characters which they may please to think below their dignity. There are few fallacies 
connected with the theatrical profession more erroneous than this. Actors of merit 
never lose their caste with the public by occasionally taking an inferior part. The public 
experience a delight in seeing their favorites, and are often more ready to acknowledge 
the merit of an actor in an inferior character than in one of acknowledged excellence. 
In the former, they trace the actor’s genius, creating beauties which the author never 
contemplated. By a steady attention to such a course, improved upon and modified as 
circumstances may suggest, managers and actors may yet render the ‘drama as it is ’ as 
successful as the ‘ drama as it was.’ _ h. 

We thought to have offered our usual remarks upon the performances of the more 
prominent theatres during the month; but the preceding paper of an esteemed corres¬ 
pondent (the same to whom we were indebted for the admirable article entitled 4 Septem¬ 
ber and Oysters ’) has left us little space for comment. It may be sufficient to state, that 
the time-honored ; Park,’ the oldest and first theatre in America, is soon to be converted 
into a Circus, by a company now in Philadelphia, who are at present exhibiting to the 
good citizens of that town the ‘ Red Ogre of the Frozen Regions ,’ with ‘fiends, night¬ 
mares, and dark agents ; ’ ‘ black castles, guarded by living skeletons and departed owls, 
and joyous spirits clothed in white ! ’ etc. We are informed however, that as a circus, 
the Park establishment will bear some resemblance to the best of its class, Astley’s 
■amphitheatre, London. Mitchell’s ‘Olympic’ still continues its most successful 
career ; the Manager’s ‘ Grandfather Whitehead ’ having added new laurels to his brow 
and large accessions to his treasury ; a remark which will apply, in both branches, to Mr. 
Booth and his late performances at the Bowery theatre. 


‘ Eloquence of the Puli»it.’— A debt of obligation, which we hope his countrymen 
and brethren will not ‘repudiate,’ is due to Rev. George W. Bethune, of Philadelphia, 
a Christian minister and a Christian gentleman , for his Address on the eloquence of the 
pulpit, with illustrations from that eloquent orator, St Paul, delivered recently before the 
‘ Porter Rhetorical Society’ of the Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary. We have 
not seen so many undeniable truths brought home to the hearts of speakers and hearers, 
for raauy a long day ; and without more comment, we propose to illustrate the justice of 
our encomiums by a few extracts, which will speedily send our readers to the pamphlet 
itself. The following passage sets forth a plain truth in plain language : 


* It is easy to tell what kind of a speaker is in the pulpit by observing his auditory. I( they sit listless, lounging unconcerned 
or looking carelessly around, however good a man he may be, he is a poor preacher; but il they bend their eyes intently upon 
his countenance, listening t U avU cantu ali/juo, or their cheeks be flushed, their tears starting, or their hands clenched, and 
there is a hush over all, so that his lowest whisper is heard in every part, he must be eloquent. For although it is a bullion to 
sneer at popular preachers, and to wonder whnt it is that attracts the people where we can see no learned depth nor keen 
metaphysics, we may be sure that no man ever won the public ear without some striking quality; and, as in the pulpit, we are 
not mere critics or metaphysicians, it would be far better to search out and emulate than to despise his power in securing the 
attention of his hearers. That very thing, wliich we cannot at first see, is the secret ol his influence. We read little to adtnira 
in Whitfield’s sermons, in Summerfield's less, though we know that both of them were men of various talents, as well as most 
successful preachers ; but what seems only a common-place, os given i:i the quiet page, was full of energy and beauty when 
illustrated by their skilful enunciation, the play of their features, and the aptness ol their gesticulalions. No small part of their 
efficiency liy in making thoughts, familiar and comprehensible, attractive and forcible by the talent of their delivery ; and who 
in the pulpit would exchange such a talent for a head like a lexicon or an index of philosophical speculations ? ’ • • • * Elo¬ 
quence, In the full sense of the term, is not indeed always to be Insisted upon in the preacher. Mcr. destitute of rhetoric may 
be and have been of great use in the pulpit from other valuable qualifications. There are those whose attenuated length of limb 
and angularity of frame no Caliathenist could ever drill into grace ; whose voices are too harsh and unpliant or their musical 
tense too dull ever to acquire a pleasing modulation ; upon whose arid brain the dews of fancy never fall, and the thoughts that 
grow in It are like certain esculents, without bud or blossom or leaf— naked, knotty, gnarled, and unseemly. Yet even these, 
if they cannot be graceful, may become less awkward ; if they cannot be musical in utterance, they need not screech nor mum¬ 
ble ; or if they have no fancy, they may cease to be grotesque in aUurJ imitations of it.* 
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The reproof administered to preachers of the 1 Elder Knapp’ school, in the second 
division of the subjoined passage, is equally forcible and just. How many divines, guilty 
of one or the other of the faults mentioned below, could we now count up on our fingers ! 

' Truj? dignity in the pulpit la opposed to all affectation of prettinees ; to n mincing effeminate utterance, a rolling of the r, a 
precise sibilation of the a; to showy wonts and tinael phrases, jingling alliteration, unnecessary antitheses, a constant effort at a 
rhythm In our sentence*, elaborate circumlocutiona to avoid the hone*t idioma of our mother tongue ; or a dreasing op of a 
simple idea with common withered flowers of rhetoric, until the people can are nothing but the millenery about it, and the 
smirking artiat complacent with hla skill. The preacher, conscious of truth anti intent upon his great purpose, I will not say 
disdains, for he does not even think of such poor puerilities. He is above them, manly, holiest and sincere. But he does not 
fell into the opposite extreme of coaraencaa. He is himself a gentleman and a scholar, and therefore has a due regard for th« 
proper feelings and taste of such among his auditors; nor will he allow a breach of grammar, an ill-pronunciation, or an 
unseemly provincialism, to disgust those whom be would persuade to salvation. He need not always aim at pleasing the 
learned, but he it not the less intelligible by all for speaking good English.’ • • • * I douU the success of those who despise 
Christian decencies. Surely, coarseness is not conlnhutive to the force of truth, or our scriptural patterns are sadly defective. 
The good they seem to do at the moment is far more than counterbalanced by the mischief they fling over the future. I respect 
a Nucksnnth in his place ; the dust of his furnace and hi» sweaty strength ore a glory to him there ; but I cannot restrain con¬ 
tempt for the preacher who affects the grimed features and coatless arms snd sledge-slinging gestures of a blacksmith, in the 
pulpit. 1 can feel for one whom nsture made ungainly or who lacked an early education to triin his speech ; I can forget his 
unavoidable delects in honor of his teal and talents; but he who apes deformities, and strives after rude eccentricities, deserves 
no pity, except such as we give to a fool playing with the fires of an altar, or a mailman laughing at the lightning of heaven.’ 

We are srlad to hear such a writer and speaker as Dr. Bethune admonishing his 
brethren against the elliptical or ‘ Orphic ’ style of sentence-cropping. ‘ If there be a tide 
in our souls,’ says he, ‘ there should be a flow in our eloquence ; nor should we dam it 
up into pools by too frequent periods. A discourse made up of brief sentences is like a 
succession of aphorisms. There wants a closer linking of them together. One or two 
would be very impressive; so many of them is like a rope of sand. Beside, such 
sentences, if there be any connection in the preachers thoughts, are brief only in ap¬ 
pearance. He has separated them only by grammatical forms and stops, weakening but 
not destroying their relation to each other ; or he gains conciseness at the expense of 
clearness, by leaving out relatives and expletives, and confounding us with unacceptable 
ellipses. To avoid a parenthesis (which might give the necessary exception or reference 
in an instant) he must be at the pains to arrest the current of his thoughts, and fit in a new 
entire sentence, nominative, verb, object, and all. Much, it is true, depends upon circum¬ 
stances ; and here an educated judgment must guide. A brief sentence often flashes 
truth like lightning. St. Paul has many such. St. Janies excels in them.’ The fault here 
alluded to we remember to have thought a blemish in Mr. Bellows’ discourse upon the 
death of Dr. Ciianning, and we ‘ had it on our mind ’ to advert to it Dr. Bethtwe has 
some admirable remarks upon the folly of attempting to convince or persuade, when it is 
necessary for the speaker to ‘ pump up a feeling,’ in order that hp may 1 walk through his 
part’ creditably. The evil mentioned in the closing paragraph we have often heard 
complained of by clergymen and other public speakers : 

* ExcrrT we be acquainted thoroughly with o«»r subject we can never present it clearly and profitably toother*. Our thought* 
wilt he weak and timid and our style meagre and loitering, for the plain reason that we distrust ourselves. All attempts at 
covering this poverty and uncertainty will bo tumid and flatulent. The sermon ' will drag its slow length ’ wearily along, and ^ 
the hearer, at the close, know not whether the preacher or himself is most to be congratulated that the task of filling up so many 
minutes is over. But when we are fully prepared, and our minds are swelling with die thoughts, and our hearts with the 
emotions our subject inspires until there is a fountain-head of Ideas pressing for utterance upon our lips, there will be an 
eagerness to speak, and a manifest consciousness of Important matter to declare that is eloquence iiself. Our words will flow 
freely and resolutely. Then there is no need of reaching anxiously after irrelevant things to fill up the time; or of playing with 
mere wonls till by some happy chance we pick up an idea.’ ...»Good gesture is very much impeded by the shape of our 
pulpits, which forbid the long descending sweep, arrest the hand by the cushion and so drive it above the hc.ul, which is rarely 
decorous. The true posiiirm for an orator is standing forth free, without note*, a ithout any screen. Demosthenes himself 
would have failed had he spoken out of Diogenes’ tub, from which many of our pnlpit* seem to have been fashioned. Yet 
with all our difficulties, it is most strange that good action is so rare, when it Is visible in every excited child, and in any man 
arguing in the street. Let nature dictate, but let us be sure that it Is nature.’ 

We could wish that every dull, lukewarm, aflected and pedantic divine in America 
could be ‘ served with a copy of this injunction ’ against the defects of our miscalled but 
prevalent ‘ putfpit eloquence.* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The following communication has reference 
to a notice of Bishop Doane’s ‘ Impressions of the Church of England,’ which appeared in the 
first number of the twentieth volume of the Knickerbocker. Dr. Doane, it will be remembered, 
declared ‘ upon the most abundant testimony that the national heart of England beat with all a 
brother’s truth and fondness toward America ; ’ that ‘ the blood of England yearned with instinctive 
magnetism toward its own current in our veins ;* and this position was supported also by a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, in an article entitled * France, America, and Britain.’ With such 
* experiences ’ and assurances, we ventured a hope that the reverend Bishop took occasion to indi¬ 
cate the existence of a kindred feeling on the part of his own country. 


TO IHI XDITOR Of TBX X1UCXZRBOCXER. 


Am article on page 102 of the twentieth volume of your Magorine * Induce* me to place a few matter* under your considera¬ 
tion ; which, though well known, are generally overlooked by American reviewer* in the eastern section of the Union. 
There, where the majority of the people are of British descent, the habits, feelings, and religion will have a certain affinity with 
those of the mother country ; and it i* very natural that people should acknowledge a tie, frequently arising from blood rela¬ 
tionship. But the people of British origin often forget that their ancestors are not ours ; and that with whatever feelings they 
regard the land of their fathers, it can be no * mother country ’ to the majority of the people of the United States, who have 
therefore good reason to protest against being made the apparent participators in sentiments arising from such a source. 
Emigration has a strong tendency to unite nations in friendly bonds; but the only accessions worth mentioning, which we 
receive from the British isles, are either dissenters or catholics; and these are far overbalanced by the immense tide which 
flows upon u* from the German States. It is then pretty evident, that a friendly feeling toward England, founded upon the 
tics of consanguinity and religion, does not exist, except locally, in the United States : and the ‘ glory of the English church ' 
is as little felt here a* any other of so small a numerical amount. In the English settlement of Virginia, this church has long 
since given way before the active efforts of the Methodists, Baptists, and Gentian Reformed ; while the portions of the State 
inhabited by Angio-Gcnnan* can have no feeling in common with any thing English. The same remark applies to Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Ohio, and the Western Suites generally. What feelings can the five thousand German inhabitants of Buffalo, or the ten 
thousand of Cincinnati, have in common with British institutions? These, it is to be presumed, are principally Lutherans ; 
and I find that during the year ending July 1841, there were added to this church seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
aeventy*six by baptism, and nine thousand by emigration. 

The reaped paid to Bishop Dosnk in England was nothing more than so eminent a man deserved ; but a Catholic bishop 
of equal merit would have been just as well received in France, and a Lutheran divine in Germany. The hand of fellowship 1* 
exteuded, not so much to the American, as to the spiritual brother. It may be surmised that the writer of this article is not friendly 
toward England. If he is not, it may be attributed to the fact that his ancestors came from continental Europe, and that he has not 
Inherited a drop of English blood. In comparing England with what the English call the Continent, (meaning continental 
Europe,) I find many points likely to turn the feelings toward the latter. The educational system of Prussia twrsus the exclu¬ 
sive English university system ; the general attention paid to the modern languages ; the cultivation of the fine arts in Berlin, 
Wien, Munchen, Paris; the various scientific expeditions, the results of which are published in exquisite style by nearly 
every European government except Spain and England; the relative honor paid to scientific men ; the encouragement of 
science ; the proportion of learned noblemen ; the scientific results from the success of a Napomoh compared with a Wel- 
iiboton ; and I might even mention the absurd, ignorant, hideous, and improper manner in which the English think they 
are pronouncing Latin and Greek. 

The great majority of our people must necessarily side with continental Europe; first, on account of our early conflicts 
with England, still fresh in the minds of the older inhabitants ; and secondly, on account of the great accessions we receive by 
emigration. Gratitude for early favors will probably always incline us toward France; and as a nation it will scarcely ever 
happen that we can agree with England in any Important political matter. So distinct are the systems of the two countries, 
that ours cannot be regarded in a favorable light by an Englishman who loves his own ; and it is preposterous to expect any 
thing but blame from English travellers. For this we have reason to be thankful, os wc are yet too stupid to look upon praise 
with suspicion, when it comes from a source whence we should naturally expect Wime. Lei us sutler the hardiest criticism ; 
let us even deterve the blame of all foreigners, until we acquire the small amount of independence necessary to make us 
equally indifferent to pfhise or misrepresentation. N. B. These remarks were written before I read the recent travels of 


Count Smokxtor*. These views are submitted, with all due deference, by 


A Pensbtlvaniam. 


Evert body has heard or seen * The Mistletoe-Bough,' that Radeliflian story in Bong, of a bride 
who hid herself in an old oak chest (which ‘ closed with a spring ’) on the night of her marriage, 
and who was seen no more, until years had rolled by, wdien her skeleton, in its bridal gear, 
was accidentally discovered in the living tomb which she had sought in merriment There Is a 
capital parody on this very Germanic tale, entitled ‘ The Vork-'Ouse Boy,' which is set to the same 
music, and sung w'ith a particularly lugubrious and 1 dying fall ’ in the chorus. It would ‘ create a 
soul uuder the ribs of Death ’ to hear it ‘ executed ’ in the voice and with the instrumentation of a 
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certain friend of the ‘ Old Knick.’s,’ who in rendering it preserves the original pathos and irresisti¬ 
ble cockneyisra, to a charm. The last verse brought tears to our eyes: 


THE VORK-'OUSE BOY. 

Ttte g-reat-coat* hung in the vork-’ou*e hall, 

The viic ’at* shone on the vite-viuhc-d wail; 

And tli* - pauper* all were Hithe and gay, 

A-keeniir their Christmas ’oliday : 

Ven the Master he cried, viih a savage leer, 

* You ’ll all gel *oup for your Christinas cheer ! ’ 

Oh 1 the vork-’ourte boy 1 
Oh ! the vork-’ouae boy 1 

At length all ov uc to bed va» sent ; 

But a Loy va* missing — in search ve Tent! 

Ve sought him nl<ove and ve sought him Ix-low, 

Ami ve sought him vith face* of grief and vo 1 
Ve sought in each comer, each k-ttle, each j»l — 

In the vater-hiitl looked — but lound liirn not 1 
And veeks rolled on, and ve all vere told 
That the vork-’ouse boy had Lx-en Burked and aold I 
Oh 1 the vork-’ouse lioy I 
Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy 1 

But ren the soup-copper* repair did need. 

The copper-smith come, and then* he seed 
A dollop of bon*** he grizzling there, 

In a leg of the trows*-’* the boy did vear I 
To pi in hi* fill the lad did stoop, 

And dreadful to tell, he va* b’lled into *oup ! 

And ve ail ov us said, and ve said it vith snecra, 
That he vas poshed in by the overseer* ! 

Oh ! the vork-’ouse boy l 
Oh I the vork-’ou*e boy I 


We hinted in our October number that the public, if we might credit certain givings-out in the 
last reading column of some of the daily journals, were tired of being ‘ on tiptoe 5 for the issue of 
‘Puffer Hopkins ,’ by Mr. Cornelius Matthews, ‘ the American Boz ! ’ and that if the work were 
not soon published, the popular excitement would increase to such a degree that the community gen¬ 
erally would be compelled to mount stilts. Such wc may suppose was soon after the result; for the 
book appeared. ‘ Well, what do you think of it?’ possibly asks some metropolitan reuder. We 
will answer the question honestly and frankly. It is our deliberate opinion, that to compare ‘Puffer 
Hopkins ’ with a bottle of small-beer would be greatly to belie that Huid. In the language of the 
1 Boston Morning Post, 1 a journal whose editor knows ‘ by experience ’ what genuine humor is, it 
‘ is about as flat an affair as we ever tried to wade through.’ There is not a distinct, substantial 
character, nor a vivid, life-like scene, in the whole book — not one. All is vague, ambiguous, 
shadowy exaggeration. Its ‘ humor,’ its ‘ satire,’ its ‘ nature,’ are utterly naught. Our readers, we 
hope, will do us the justice to admit that we welcome rent humor, wherever we may encounter it, 
with something like uffection ; for we hold that ‘ an inch of laugh is worth an ell of moan, in any 
state of the market:’ it will scarcely be inferred, therefore, that we are altogether incapable of 
appreciating legitimate wit or pungent satire. And if, after pernsing ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ any of our 
readers shall deem our verdict a harsh one, we pledge ourselves to establish the correctness of our 
estimate, by proofs from the work itself which cannot be gainsaid. The ‘ Sunday Mercury ’ of this 
city, with a touch of whose quality in the matter of sterling humor our readers have occasionally 
been favored, has the following just remarks upon this cJief-d'auvre of the ‘ American Boz : ’ 


* * PrrntH IToi'kitii* ’ is a hook of v«*t pretensions ar.d very *ma!l merit. It came inlo the world wlih a fu**, and it will 
go out of it with a phiz, like a Chinese cracker. When that quaint, jv-dantic, nnd yet clever magazine Arcturut came into the 
World, it came with a clog round it* leys in the shape of the humorous glory of ‘ Puller Hopkins,’ which retarded it* progress, 
and finally stopped it from making any way at all ; it died. Had a lib rary coroner’s inquest l<s-ii held, the verdict would 
have Iv-en : 1 Physicked to death t>v Puffer Hopkins.’ Whit Can equal the love of a jvireni lor ils l.ivorite child ? Tin- love of 
Mr. Matthews tor hi* h.iitiling, * Butler Hopkins.’ lie insist* upon introducing It loth- public, and he courts public criti¬ 
cism like an over-fond and very fooluh parent, who i* pulled up with pride at the noise !»■' fancies hi* |*ct u making in the world. 
He seem* in hi* preface to fear that he may be charged with caricaturing nature ; * a charge,’ h“ very modestly observes, which, 
'brought as it i* with great constancy against writer* who attempt the humorous, should lead us to Misp-ct — jnuticolarly as 
Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett and Scott, to say nothing of more it cent eminent examples, have all at one time or another l.*vn 
inducted in the accusitiuu — that there is I--** justice and more assumpliuti in the charge, than *eeu;* at first possible.' Though 
We may admit Mr. Matthews’ riglil to pi,ice hiinv If on the #ain-- eminence with those distinguished waiters, w ho by the by 
wen- not ull humorists, we niust at the same time deny that li- ha* in any way subjected lumsell to lie- charge of caricaturing 
nature. H. B., the celebrated English caricaturist, owe* much of Ins success to the fact that hi* caricatures an- portrait*— funny, 
but unmistakable ; Mr. Matthews owe* his want of success to tie- l »ct that hi* c ineat urc* are n«H portraits. There is nothing 
natural in hi* tiook ; the names of the ditfepmi characters an- ridiculously unfunny; and where In- bus attempted to di-scritm 
known lib*, he has signally f.tih-d. There i* not a particle of humor iu hi* portraitures, nor arc Uicy distinguished, the one 
fnmi tlie other, save by tiic author’* designation.’ 


Now ice ihink these are facts ; and moreover, that they naturally explain the mystery- of a collo¬ 
quy which wc heard not long ago between a couple of news-boys near the Post-olhce : 4 1 say, Bill,* 
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said tho first, drawing a ragged coat-sleeve from the elbow to the wrist across a dampish-looking 
nose, 1 1 say, sold any o’ them ’ere ? * pointing to a thick bundle under his companion’s arm. * Me ? ’ 
answered the other; ‘Guy! no; not a single blessed ‘ Puffer !’ * And the twain went away 
together, dolorous and malccontent. • • • Harby Fraxco has ‘ broke forth into singing ! 1 Here 
ensues a ‘ piece-t o’ po’try, made right out of his head,’ which has no lack of spirit, nor is it without 
a certain dash of good-natured satire. Touching the metre, however, we are bound in frankness 
to say, that it will require a ‘ long ear ’ to take in several of the couplets. The last line, for exam¬ 
ple, would task the large capacity of a donkey in this kind. These protracted Alexandrines are not 
unlike poor Power's enlargements in the ‘ Groves of Blarney : ’ 

‘Them ’s them trout am! them salmon, a playin’ together at black-gammon, 

And when you go to tike a bold on ’em, do n’t they immadieuily swim away ? * 

One word as to the treasured fancies of Mr. Willis, that most sparkling of talc-writers and essay¬ 
ists. He is quite in the right; his thoughts are his own, and are worth the ‘ honorarium ’ which they 
compel from Magazine publishers, be they contained in ‘ letters ’ or more elaborate articles. It is to 
a careful husbandry of pleasant fancies,odd conceits, and bizarre expressions, not less than to ‘ hav¬ 
ing his eyes about him,’ that we are indebted to Mr. Willis for such admirable mosaics of small 
observances in real life as we find in 1 Count Pott’s Strategy ,’ a sketch which effervesces like cham¬ 
pagne, from the first line to the last: 

A LONG-METRE LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

»HOM HARKT FRAKCO. 


Dear Kktpk. • I have now taken my pen in hand, intending to pen a 

Few hires, although possibly they may amount to a good many. 

Th<' truth is, when one gets paid by the line lor what one may write, 

A few lines would not only bo most absurd, but decidedly’ uupolUc, 

Unpolitic, unprofitable, ami all that sort of thing and so forth, 

Beside, moreover, and above nil, a few Ihres should never go forth 
From one friend to another, whether paid tor in specie or tuc same species, 

Like some old-maidish aunts writiug to hoydenish nieces. 

And yet it must be conf-ssed that the letters best known in story 
(//is lory) have, like Horace Mann’s, been written eon n/iutre; 

Although we have seen a contemporary abridge his paid-tor letters, 

And write very much in the manner of some who are unquestionably his belters. 

Whether or not N. P. ever writes any other than mercenary epistles 
1 do not presume to indicate, nor whether all his whistles 

H ive all been sold as dear as Franklin's ; but according to his oivn ndmissions, 

He counts up tie; worth ot his letters as coolly as a merchant reckons his commissions. 
And he is all in the right, for why should an author, any more than a printer, 

Give his time to the public, and receive nothing to keep him warm in the winter? 

A literature tint is not worth paying for is not surely worth having : 

If every liue that is printed cost a dollar, both publisher aud public would make a saving. 

Do you think tint * Mr Charles Dickens, (Bor.,) ’ with all bis high ability, 

Could ever have gamed his popularity by any possibility, 

If be had given away his writings? No, uo, Mr. Kniokerbocibr, 

He would not now have had small change enough to stock a 
Broadwav broker's window with the autographs of Mr. Biddle, 

(Between us two a real great man, although something of a riddle,) 

But now he is living (Bor not Biddle) like a prince in stuccoed |>aluce, 

And n i doubt as good-humored and merry as ever, in spite of all the malice 
Which has been heaped upon him, without rhyme or reason, that 1 can discover, 

For he is the eell-s >m- Bor. now’ lint we so feasted when ho first came over, 

Last year itlxuit this time, when the whole country from one end to the other 

Left off talking of ‘ Nicholas Biddle ’ and liegim to talk of Nicholas Nicklcby’s mother; 

And every di->tiict school, academy and college 

Renounced Greek ami Latin, and began to acouire a knowledge 

Of choice Pickwickian phrases and Saruivel Wellorisms; 

And cultivators of domestic Greek forgot all their ovster-cellarisms, 

And hanl-ltearted Wall-street brokers no longer sj»ke of dollars, 

But talked about ‘ the rosy ’ like ‘ glorious A|*)llers; ’ 

And lawyers and judges quoted ‘ B irdell v*. Pickwick,’ but happily they were fewer 
Who treated Bo7, to prolotind legal jokes, like old Mr. Duer. 

Ami nobody knew any l»ody but Kate Niekleby ; ami then.’ was nothing like 
Cheeryble. Brothers, Alias Li Creevy, Tim Linkinwater, and poor Suuke. 

And there WIl s nothing little but little Nell, and nothing big lint big Jo Brodie ; 

And every embryo Est ulapius drank nothing but br.indy-and-water and soda, 

Like Bub Sawyer m l his Irieud ; and every thing must Is- Pickwickious, 

Aud over all the couulry Boa I Bos ! lioz was conspicuous. 

But now (to be genteel and quote French) ‘notie avons change tout cetal* 

And whoever attempts to ajx ik well of Lv>/ is saluted with a cooler : 

But as it is considered right and proper 10 give his just dues even 10 the devil: 

To do less by a Christian author, strikes me as exceedingly uncivil, 

To say the least of it. Some of our very gentlemanly brethren ot the quill 

Have discovered that P' / is no gentleman, and that he could not tie it he should live until 

The great gun fires; while others, beautiful themselves as flowers in May-time, 

(Who, wluTn he was here, did all they could to give him a gay time) 
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Avow he is a ruffian, fit only for Rosemary-lane or Seven Dials, 

And pour out upon his once Ic-patted le ad enormous vials 
Of wrath; nnd some of our [latent democrats, still finer, 

Exclaim with the air of a lord : ' Uui a gentleman ! why be is only a penny-a-liner 1 ’ 

There Is of course a philosophy in all this; but as I am not writing n sermon, 

Nnr tracing out the hidden causes of tilings, like a transcendental German, 

1 will only remark, that this prating about gentility should not 1»* let pass with impunity; 

For * gentlemen,’ as such, are generally the- worst part ol the community. 

These gentlemanly critics are so puffed up with their nonsensical leaven, • 

They would pmliuMv refuse to keep cmnpuiy with a low fisherman like SC Peter in heaven ; 

And prefer Satan himself (being a princ *) as infinitely genl'-el.-r, 

And turn up their gentlemanly noses at Shakfi'erf, nnd call him a player and a deer-stealer. 

The exact nature of J*c■■/'* mine 1 have not yet seen stated ; 

Neither does any one venture to assert that he has l>een over-rated. 

It cannot be hb 1 Notee,’ l«au»e we began to abuse him Ix-forc they were put in circulation. 

And I do not see that they contain a sentence against the honor of the nation. 

It must be allowed that they are written in his peculiar style — funny, free, and flashy : 

And us he makes no pretensions to hurr.bugeous profundity, but only to being dashv, 

W hat right hsve wo to grumble, when it was for these very aualities that we adored him, 

Welcomed him, dined him, danced him, feted him, followed him, bored him I 

It is true that in the matter of spitting he ' piles up the ridicule ’ most awfully. 

But according to universal usage, notional foibles may be burlesqued lawfully ; 

And as to tbo ‘ sweet South,' he has been most unaccountably lender, 

For. considering what be must have encounttTed, his strictures are very slender; 

Ami hia aversion to the dark-ones is not to be wondered nt, seeing he was only a beginner, 

For 7 have olnserved they have an ugly habit of scratching themselves while waiting upon you at dinner. 

I hapjiened to be in W-myself while Bor was there ; and one Sunday at table, 

A ‘ chivalrous southerner,’ who sat opposite to me, said loom* of these God’s images In table, 

G—d d—n your black infernal soul to h—II f take my plate and put some turkey in it, 

Or 1 will cut your Masted throat from ear to ear in half a minute ! ’ 

These were his exact wools ; but to give every one his due, please remember 
The chivalrous gentleman proved to be only a congressional member. 

But let those laugh who win ! If Box lor each of his notes gets a guinea, 

There will be more to envy than to Maine him ; and if to [dease be a sin, lie 
Will lie damned teyond all redemption — there is no mistake about it; 

And if any of those who abuse him think that such vast popularity can be attained without vaat merit, let 
them try after it themselves, and they ’ll not doubt it. 

Th^re were some dozen other subjects in my mind, when I took tip my pen, 

Which 1 intended to touch upon, but 1 shall be compelled to write again. 

If thw should not Is- considered chaste enough to be admitted into your page* 

You may put it into that ‘ witches’ cauldron ’ the Editor's Table ; the main thing with me ia Wagea. 

The next time that 1 write, I will endeavor to be more correct and less promiscuous : 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, Henkicue Frajscibccs. 


Our excellent correspondent, to whom we are indebted for the entertaining and matter-full 

* Notes of Life in Hayti ,’ says in a line to the editor, accompanying his article in the present num¬ 
ber : ‘ Please to take notice that I mean jacka-trees, and not jackass-trees ! Have an eye to the 
proof-sheets, therefore.’ If it were jaekass-trees, friend C., it would be no more remarkable than 
certain varieties that we read of in Barbadoes; where they have the ‘Brcad-and-eheese,’ the 

* Sucking-bottle,’ the 4 Belly-ache,’ and 1 Fat-pork ’ trees! ‘Marry, come up!’ with your sup¬ 
positious editorial verdancy! • • • We have lying on our table a volume of remarkable autograph- 
letters, belonging to a correspondent of this Magazine, from which vve take the annexed. It is the 
first letter written to Washington by Lafayette, on his arrival in America, in the ‘times that 
tried men’s souls.’ It is pleasant to remember that the enthusiastic affection of the good Marquis 
for the ‘ Father of his Country ’ continued unabated throughout life : 


•Philadelphia, Tueeday Evening. 

•Mr Dear Okmiral : 

'I have already had the pleasure to acquaint you with my arrival In America, and am endeavoring to reach Mount Ver¬ 
non a* *oon a* posaiHe. My first plan wu only to *t*y here two day* ; but the affectionate reception I have met with in this 
city, and the returning *ome compliment* to the Assembly, render it neceanary for me to *tay one day longer. On Friday I 
will be at the hesul of Elk ; the next day &t Baltimore, and by Sunday or Monday 1 hope at least to be blessed with a sight of 
my dear General. There i* no rc*t for me until 1 get to Mount Vernon. 1 long for the pleasure to embrace you, my dear 
General ; and the happiness of being once more with you will be so great that no word* can ever express it. Adi»u, my 
dear General I In a few days 1 ’ll be at Mount Vernon ; and I do already feel delighted with so charming a prospect. My best 
respects wait upon Mrs. Wash iso ton ; and not long after you receive this, I shall tell you myself how respectfully and 
affectionately I hare the honor to be, rny dear General, 

' Your most obedient bumble servant, 

'Lafayette. 

‘ In caae your affairs call you to the Springs, I beg leave cither to go there after you, or to accompany yon in your journey.’ 


This letter is in the peculiarly neat ‘ hand of write ’ of Lafayette, and is filed and endorsed in 
Washington’s plain, round characters: ‘From the Marquis de La Fayette, August 17^4.’ 
We cannot resist the inclination to lay before the reader Barry Cornwall’s testimony, that 
1 poetry is its own exceeding great reward.’ ‘ I am glad,’ says Procter, writing from Gray’s- 
Inn-Square, London, ‘ that any of ray English friends across the water, (for after all, are we not 
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all English?) take any pleasure in reading my small matters in verse. I wrote them when I was 
somewhat inexperienced. Now, that I know (or imagine that I know) more about poetry, graver 
occupations prevent my following it. A man wiih children is bound to produce guineas instead of 
rhymes. Yet the Muse, though unprofitable in one sense, is pleasant and gracious in another; 
and I cannot find it in my heart altogether to regret the hours I formerly bestowed upon her; wooing 
her indeed not very successfully, but nevertheless with a sufficient return to yield me some gratifi- 
cation, even now.’ Modest and characteristic; and might have been written in the evening of that 
closing summer-day, when, released from care, he sat with his little daughter on a meadow-bank, 
inhaling the balmy air of the fading landscape: 

-- ' the nectarean breath 

Which Earth scmla upward, when her lord the Sun 
Kinca her check at parting. 

We have sometimes heard small tradesmen and smaller money-changers sneer at the ' divine 
art of poesy ’ as incompatible with the successful prosecution of business. Bryant, Sprague, 
Halleck, and several others in our own country, refute this absurdity, as do the business-men 
poets of England. Mr. Samuel Rogers, of the house of Rogers, Towgood and Rogers, 
Bankers, I^ondon, while he has secured a princely fortune in successful finance, has probably lost 
little, either in the way of money or that enjoyment which money cannot purchase, by yielding to 
the ‘glorious impulse of song.’ Apropos of Mr. Rogers, and as characteristic of his kind, 
benevolent heart, we copy, in his plain business-like manuscript, from the collection before us, this 
little fragment: 

SELFISHNESS. 

On, if the iclfish knew how much they lo»t, 

Wh it would tin y not endeavor, not endure, 

To imitate, so far as in them lay, 

Him who his wisdom and liia power employs 

London, October 4, 1840. In making others happy I 8 . .Rogers. 

After the foregoing had been placed in type, we received through the kindness of an esteemed 
friend, to whom our readers have heretofore been greatly indebted, the following original letter from 
Sir Walter Scott. It bears the post-mark of ‘ Melrose,’ whero the world-renowned writer now 
sleeps his last sleep, and was addressed to our correspondent, then in London, in answer to a note 
from himself, accompanying a copy of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s ‘History of New-York: ’ 

* Mt Dear Sir : 

• I nso you to accept my beat thanks for the uncommon degree of entertainment which I hare received from the moat 
excellently Jocoae history of New-York. 1 am sensible that a* a stranger to American parties and politics, I muat lose much of 
the concealed satire of the piece ; but I must own that looking at the simple and obvious meaning only, I have never read any 
thing so closely resembling the style of Disk Swift as the annals of Dihdrich Knickerbocker, i have been em¬ 
ployed these few evenings in reading them aloud to Mrs. Scott and two ladies who are our guests, and our aides have been 
absolutely sore with laughing. I think too there are passages which indicate that the author possesses powers of a different 
kind, and baa some touches which remind me much of Sterns. I beg you will have the kindness to let me know when 
Mr. Irving takes pen in hand again, for assuredly I shall exp-ct a very great treat, which I may chance never to bear of, 
but through your kindness. ' Believe me, dear Sir, 

' Your obliged bumble servant, 

Abbottford, 2d April, 1842. * Walter 8cott.* 

It is pleasant, amid the occasional carpings of envious Detraction, to meet with eminent tributes 
such as this to a genius which has since delighted the world; which will continue to delight it for 
ages to come; and to reflect the highest honor on the country in which it had its birth. • • • We had 
intended briefly but succinctly to report the ‘ doings ’ at the late annual ‘Feast of St. Nicholas 
spread in the most ample profusion cor/forcally by that sans-pareil of a host, Cozzens, and distin¬ 
guished by a spiritual abundance, that was quite in keeping; but we can only allude to the entertain¬ 
ments. President Benson preserved the regal dignity and yet hearty good humor of the worshipful 
burgomasters of the olden time. Certain functionaries, it is true, were ‘ not present , in consequence 
of absence; 9 but there was nevertheless much good speaking, and all briefly spoken, which is usu¬ 
ally a great desideratum on kindred occasions. There was charming music, moreover, instru¬ 
mental and vocal. Every thing, in short, passed off to entire edification. Dr. Francis, who is 
never caught napping, made one of his most felicitous ofi-hand speeches ; Mr. Van Beuren, who 
bore away the honors at the last anniversary dinner, again acquitted himself wiih signal credit; 
Mr. Colden, president of the St. David’s Society, was especially happy in his few remarks; and 
it was our good fortune also to hear distinctly the manly and sententious observations of Mr. Grin- 
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Nell, and those of Mr. John A. King, of Long-Island, who has ‘ speaking features ’ that illustrate 
even brilliant thoughts and terse sentences. We should desire for an habitual cynic no better tem¬ 
porary panacea for his unhappy disorder than the light of that countenance, and the sound of that 
ringing, cheery voice, at a festive board. But ‘ brief must we be.’ Suffice it to say, that from 
soup to schnaps and pipes, nothing occurred to mar the anniversary festival of our beloved patron 
Saint. • • • We must decline the paper on the 1 Evils of Socialism.' It is too long, too finely written, 
and without a paragraph or place for one, from beginning to end! Very forbidding are such articles, 
anyway; but this, moreover, is diffuse, and indiscriminate in its comparisons. Fourier's insti¬ 
tution is not ‘ New-Harmony; ’ where, if we may credit Hood : 


1 Thbt *vp cm y thing in common, *o they say ; 
Even not uncommon wives : perchance they inuy j 
And, if the principle lh<y carry through, 

The babies may be sometimes common too; 

Making it puz/ling, rather. 

For some of them to find their father. 

Of goods there is community, 

Leading of course to unity ; 

If four-and-twenty Socialists require, 

At the same time, the kitchen fire, 

A chop to fry, 

Who shall to any one the right deny ? 


* For Owen says that every man, 

In his community, shall use the frying-pan 
Just wh-ut and where, and how he may require. 
And then, how very strange 
Tfieir labor they exchange I 
The cobbler who would like a dish 
Of fish, 

Goes to the fishmonger and heels a shoe, 

Then curries oil a suit or two. 

The lawyer wants it coat — a decent fit; 

To pay the tailor’s hill, 

He need but make the tailor’s will, 

Or serve him with the copy of a writ.’ 


We are sorry to learn that the ‘ Lines to a Night-Hawk ,’ from the pen of the gifted and lamented 
Stebeins, were transferred to our last number from an imperfect English re-print of the poem. 
It was marred by four or five alterations from the original, some of which we would counsel 
the reader to correct. The close of the line, * In thy ethereal way so thin and far,’ should have 
read ‘dim and far; ’ ‘ Flaxint up the starry halls together ’ stood in place of ‘ Haunt the starry halls 
of heaven together.’ In the second line of the twelfth verse, for ‘When pleasure shines,’ etc., 
read, 1 Where pleasure shines,’etc. We have before us a manuscript volume, in the hand¬ 
writing of Mr. Stebbins, which, together with the admirable ‘Lines’ above alluded to, contains 
several brief poems of rare beauty, with w’hich we shall hope, through the kindness of a friend, to 
make our readers better acquainted hereafter. • • • How truly is it the gift of the real artist, 
whether he be painter-poet or poet-painter, to brighten past memories, and reveal past scenes, 
until time and space seem to vanish, and young years come up afresh from life’s golden morning! 
‘Ah 1 the mill there! ’ sings Count Kodolpiio in ‘ La Somnambula; ’ and we almost partook of his 
emotion, while reading the following daguerreotype sketch, by Mr. Alfred B. Street, in the De¬ 
cember number of the ‘ Northern Light: ’ 


... 1 But when mom, 

Bringing the daily task, uplifts the patu, 

The scene, like miuric changes: the smooth pond 
Breaks into slanting lines ; the scum whirls round ; 
The rough black log# sail, jostling ; and the weeds 
Stream In the dancing tipples : through the flume 
The waters rush in foam ; the dusky wheel 
Whirls its huge circle, as the dashing flood 
Leaps on its bucket*; grate and hum succeed 
Throughout the structure, till the daylight dies. 

1 We enter In : a thin white dust is spread 
O’er wall, and bin, and floor; huge swelling sacks, 
Here prone, or leaning each on each, there raised 
Bv sinewy hands on braw ny backs, and brought 
\Vith staggering eflorU to the porch, where stand 


Tire broad-wheeled wagon and the dozing steeds 
That now and then arouse to pick amidst 
The hay-mounds at their feet. The miller, bluff 
And bustling, jKiwdered thickly o’er with white, 
Pours from the measure the bright goblon corn, 

Or dark brown buck-wheat, in the hopper broad, 

A level maw*, that in its midst soon snows 
A hollowed spot, as swift the particle# 

Drop to the crushing, grinding stones beneath ; 
Till fimnel-shn) ed the eliding load apja-nrs, 

And the light grains at last w hirl round the mouth 
Of the deep passage, and quick disappear. 

From the long lube* w ithin the box beneath, 
Streams the warm flour in readiness for th“ sack, 
And strong odor breathes like smitten flint, 
Through the dim dusty air.’ 


Who that lias ever been to a country-mill, that object of teeming interest to the curious stripling, 
can fail to appreciate the faithfulness of this brief sketch? • • • As our very ‘ little people ’ come 
in from their daily exercise at school, spelling every hard word they encounter or hear in conversa¬ 
tion, and praising the good lady whose teachings are their joy and delight, we are reminded how 
important is the position, how many the qualifications, and how poorly rewarded the services of 
those benefactors of society, the early school-teachers. Galt has drawn a picture of one of this 
class in Scotland, teaching a few children in a garret over a grocery-store, and ruling them with 
no law but kindness, who has doubtless many a counterpart in this great metropolis: ‘ Nansb 
Banks taught them reading and working stockings, and how to sew the semplar, for twal-pennies 
a-week. She was a patient creature, well cut out for her calling, with bleer een, a pale face, and 
a long neck, but meek and contented withal, tholing the dale of this world with a Christian sub¬ 
mission of the spirit; and her garret-room was a cordial of cleanliness, for she made the scholars 
set the house in order, time and time about, every morning; and it was a common remark for 
many a day, that the lassies who had been at Nanse Banks's school were always well spoken of, 
both for their civility, and the triguess of their houses when they were afterward married. In 
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short, I do not know that any individual body did more to improve the ways of the parisliioners, in 
their domestic concerns, than did that worthy and innocent creature, Nanse Banks, the school¬ 
mistress ; and she was a great loss when she was removed, as it is to be hoped, to a better 
world.’ • • • ‘ The Pilgrims, a Tale of Fancy and Fact,' has many separate passages of a rare poetic 
beauty. These, if the writer will trust our judgment, and we have his permission, we shall gladly 
transfer to our pages. But as a whole, the poem would tire. The description of the Seasons is 
minutely correct, but not poetical. Take the pictures of summer and winter, for example, which 
occupy each two and a half pages of ruled foolscap ms. Both are catalogues, such as an auctioneer 
would prepare, if he were to sell at public vendue a winter or summer landscape. Now there are 
eight lines in two short lyrics of Burns, -which express more than the five pages to which we have 
referred. They are suggestive, but not an inventory. What a charming summer view is this: 

* In simmer, when the hay was irmwn, 

And corn waved green in ilka field, 

And c-laver bloom’d white o'er the lea, 

And rosea btaw in ilka bield . 1 

Pray do us the favor to look at the unavoidable accessories of this sweet sketch, friend ‘S. T.’ And 
here is its very antipodes ; yet it is equally felicitous: 

‘ In winter, when the rain rain’d cauld. 

And frost and snaw on ilka hill ; 

And Boreas, wi’ his blasts sae bauld, 

Was tlireat’uin’ a’ our kye to kill.' 

Is n’t this a picture of desolation, in the winter highlands of Scotland ? — and would a ream of paper 
enable a writer to depict the scene more forcibly? • • • We have turned up, among the uncon¬ 
sidered manuscripts in a mislaid port-folio, ‘ The Fratricide's Death, a Poetical Rhapsody ,’ written 
by William Blair, the ‘Opium Eater,’ whose strange autobiography appeared in our pages a 
short time since. It was penned while the writer was under the influence of the potent drug; and 
we well remember the pale, cadaverous young man, with eyes that flashed like coals in their 
sunken sockets, who handed us the ms. with a trembling hand, at our old publication-office in 
Broadway. Very probably he was at the climax of his ‘ wizard spell ’ at that very moment. 
We shall soon give place to the remarkable production in question, as well as to some other per¬ 
formances of this self-immolated victim on the altar of sensual indulgence. • • • ‘M. B. P.’ is in 
quite too much of a hurry. We haven’t found leisure to read more than one chapter of his long 
tale, scarce a week received. His impatience is not unlike that of a discontented partisan, who 
walked into the office of a whig (or ‘ coon,’ to adopt the current term) the next morning after the 
election of General Harrison, and asked with a sneer: ‘Well, you’ve gained the day; and now 
where ’s your better times ? You’ve elected Harrison, but where’s the ‘ prosperity ? ’ where’s the 
‘change?’ where’s the‘plenty?’ It’s all a humbug, just as I expected!’ • • • We would 
recommend all our metropolitan readers to visit Russell’s ‘ Planetarium ,’ now open for exhibi¬ 
tion at the rooms of the American Institute, in the rear of the City Hall. It is an immense piece 
of scientific mechanism, of Cyclopean fabrication, entirely composed of highly-polished steel, brass, 
and solid cast iron, all silvered and gilded, and the whole mass of which weighs no less than two 
tons. The zodiacal table supporting the whole machinery is more than sixteen feet in diameter ; 
the orbit of Uranus embraces an area of sixty-six feet in circumference ; and the number of wheels 
and pinions regulating the complicated and multiple motions of the mechanism, amounts to nearly 
six hundred. The whole solar system, that is, the remote planets, Uranus, with his six satellites, 
Saturn, with his rings and seven attendants; Jupiter, with his four; Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
Earth, with the Moon and the lesser planets; the ecliptic, with numerous stars, and the Sun in the 
centre, binding all together, revolve harmoniously in their respective orbits, and in mathematical 
proportion of time with regard to each other! The effect is indescribably impressive and sublime. 
It is as if the Great Architect hud ‘ bowed down the heavens, and come near.’ Would that the 
thoughts which were vouchsafed to us while gazing upon this wonderful structure could have 
been preserved by some daguerreotype of the mind! Well has it been said, that the undevout 
astronomer i3 mad. Who can survey the heavens, ‘ the moon and stars which He has ordained,’ 
and not exclaim with the poet: 

* Go-n of (hr rolling orbs nbore ! 

Thy name is written cb-arly bright 
In the warm noon’s unvarying blare, 

Or evening's golden shower of light: 

For every lire (hat trout* the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne ! ’ 
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Wk are in the receipt of letters and public journals from our esteemed friend Wilson, the dis¬ 
tinguished vocalist, whose operatic career in this country, in connection with Miss Siiibreff, will 
not soon be forgotten. He has entered upon a new field, which he is cultivating with the most 
abundant success. His 4 Scottish Entertainments,’ consisting of Lectures upon Scottish Poetry and 
Song, accompanied by the music, are attended by crowds wherever they have been given. We 
hear from him last in Liverpool, where on each night of his entertainment some two thousand per¬ 
sons were present. In other towns of England and throughout his native Scotland the same suc¬ 
cess had attended him. He gives us a capital sketch of the scenes at Taymouth-Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, during Queen Victoria's visit, before whom he sang to such edi¬ 
fication that Her Majesty gave him permission to dedicate to her a forthcoming volume of his upon 
* Scottish Music and Song,’ which we can well believe will richly deserve her 4 august patronage.’ 
Mr. Wilson may well congratulate himself that he is free from all scheming managers, and can 
do as he likes. 4 1 sing,’ he writes, ‘what songs I choose, tell what stories I please, am my own 
manager, and also my own treasurer; and find a much better supply of funds and friends (not 
incompatible things, friend Wilson,) than I should have were I still painting my face, and adorn¬ 
ing my person with theatrical garniture.’ Success attend thee, inimitable Speckbacker ! Would 
that, sitting by our ruddy fire this tempestuous December night, we could hear that rich voice once 
more rolling out 4 Tak’ your auld Cloak about Ye! ’ the while a certain bright copper-vessel, not 
forgotten we fain would hope, is 4 whistling on the hob,’ awaiting admixture with something 4 neat’ 
inthe way of Glenlivet and all becoming‘fixin's.’ Here’s to thee, friend of past days! • • • Reader, 
if in the providence of God it shall have been your lot to lose that first of characters and best of 
friends, a good mother, you will appreciate the feeling which dictated the thoughts that ensue ; 
thoughts warm from the heart of an exile, three thousnnd miles and more away from the 4 spot 
where he was bom.’ 4 Oh! my mother! ’ said poor Buckthorne, when, returned from his weary 
wanderings through a heartless world, he stood by her ashes, and buried his face in the grass that 
grew above her grave; 4 oh ! my mother ! would I were once more by your side, sleeping, never to 
waken upon the cares and sorrows of this vain life ! ’ Such were doubtless the aspirations, 4 spread 
far out like filaments,’ that pervaded the heart which indited the following: 

8 O N N E T 

on a roar or ut bslotid mothbr’s hair, unxxfbctxdlt bound in a pocket-book. 

‘This little lock of hair ihn* silvered o’er 
By Time's cold hind, is d.-arir l.ir to me, 

(Though Ixmml beneath the weight of poverty,) 

Than aught moil valued in the rich man'nature 
Ot gold and gems. That voice I hear no more I 
Death's darkm-s* dims that once bright-beaming eye ; 

All in the tomb save this liea monjderingly ; 

Vet with a magic power doe* tins restore 
The fading scene* of other, happier day*. 

And though years pass away, of joy or pain, 

As I view this, dear Memory will raise 
Within the mystic chamber of the brain 
My mother’s image I May 1 gladly gaze 

In Heaven’s fair laud upon herself again I B. W. Caret LTassbtt. 

The writer of 4 The Grotesque in Psalmody ’ we have no doubt means well, and designs to effect a 
salutary purpose, in his well-written essay ; but his examples of bad taste in the language of hymns 
include, in our poor judgment, one or two of the most beautiful in the 4 Methodist Collection.’ We 
quite agree with our correspondent, however, in his estimate of several songs, for they deserve no 
better name, which are sometimes sung at conventicle with 4 a rich, deep snuffle, a mellow nasality, 
by the very 4 Primitive Methodists.’ Of this objectionable class, in our view, is the long chant com¬ 
mencing 4 What ’« become of good old Daniel ? ’ and running the inquiry through a long list of saints 
and patriarchs, each verse ending with the answer , 4 Gone to the promised land.’ We have some¬ 
where seen or heard a clever parody upon the performances in this kind, which was a just sntire 
upon the repulsive familiarity with the names of the sacred personages of the Scriptures which they 
exhibit. It was a rapid glance at some of the prominent events recorded in the Old Testament, and 
had a sort of refrain at the end of every verse, of which the following was one: 

' Old Mr«. Potiphar wa« a very great flirt, 

She caught hold of Joseph and tore his ahirt; 

There ’# a liuppy day a-coming I ’ etc. 

While we yield to none in our admiration of the Methodist hymns generally, we cannot but admit 
that our correspondent is correct in many points of his animadversions. • • • We have received 
sundry insinuations and hints from various quarters, that it will be quite useless for Mr. John 
Quod to attempt to disguise himself as our y Mysterious Correspondent .’ But Messieurs, you have 
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liberty to guess again ; and especially 4 B.’ of Boston, whose faith seems strong enough to remove 
mountains. ‘ To H man, to’t 1 * ‘ The Young Englishman,’ however, deserves all favorable suf¬ 
frages. The sea-scene in the present number is to our conception most graphically and powerfully 
depicted. We are glad to announce that our ‘ Mysterious Correspondent ’ will have a paper in 
every number of the Knickerbocker. • • • Did you ever reflect, reader, upon the strange pro¬ 
pensity which almost every man has (until he begins to look back to the time when he was ‘ as 
good as ever he was ’) to kick an old hat ? Few would ‘ go ten miles out of their way to kick a 
sheep,’ like John Randolph ; but universal Humanity is old hat-kicking. Hence the juvenile dis¬ 
cernment and sure forecast indicated in a trick which we lately saw played by some waggish 
boys. A ‘ shocking bad hat 5 was placed seductively near the edge of the side-walk, looking to a 
passer-by very soft and eligible to a kick that should send it into the middle of the street. We saw 
one man approach it, with 4 destruction in’s aspect,’ and drawing back, he dealt it a kick that 
made him recoil a yard or two, with an expression of face that was any thing but pleasing. As he 
went limping round the corner, we beheld the laughing little rascals readjusting and concealing the 
stones in the hat, for another customer. We laughed in our sleep that night; at least, so we were 
told the next morning. • • • The death of the late Samuel Woodworth should not pass unno¬ 
ted. He has written many beautiful poems, which will live as long as the language ; witness his 
‘ Old Oaken Bucket,’ that will be sung by millions yet unborn. Mr. Woodworth was a warm¬ 
hearted man, a good husband and father, and blameless in all the relations of life. One character¬ 
istic of his style was a sort of treble-rhyming, which we at one time fancied to be a very difficult 
species of composition; but ‘ Ollapod ’ (may he rest in peace!) undeceived us, by throwing off 
almost impromptu stanzas in this kind. Resisting all entreaties, on one occasion, to prolong a win¬ 
ter-visit in New-York, on the plea that the Delaware would be frozen, and his return to Phila¬ 
delphia rendered difficult, he thus referred to the truth of his prophecy, in the opening of a poetical 
epistle by the next mail after his arrival at home: 

' I a li glad, oi it is, that to soon I departed 
To tni* goodly city at once to return ; 

For irnmt'iFi.Uely attor, old lk>roa» had darted 
To kcatl'T the inowi from hi# locks and hia nrn : 

If I'd Kt.ud till Monday, or come home on Sunday, 

1 ahould have had one day of pleasure, ’i u> true ; 

But tlie steamboat ceased nmning, and therefore ‘ cunning ’ 

1 think ’l waa, my thmining to tarry with you. ’ 

This measure, poor ‘ Ollapod’ was wont to say, could be ‘ run off the reel’ faster than any other 
with which he was acquainted. • • • The ‘ Leaffrom a Lawyer's Note-Book ’ it should seem has in 
parts appeared before in print. This is sufficient to exclude it from our ‘ Original Papers.’ One 
passage however we venture to segregate. Our ‘ lawyer ’ had been visited for weeks by a liti- 
giously-disposed person, ostensibly anxious to ‘ file a bill ’ against his partner in trade, but evidently 
seeking gratuitous information by which he could be overreached without the aid of law. At length 
the 4 counsel,’ eager to touch his ‘ retainer,’ informed the litigant that his next call at the office must 
be to direct him to 4 file a bill,’ for he could n’t waste any more of his precious time in shilly-shallying. 
* Well.’ replied the law-seeking votary, 4 1 ’ll go down and intimidate the obstinate mule, and if that 
do*»« n’t do, you may file your bill.’ He left the office, and in about twenty minutes returned with 
both his eyes closed and clad in puffy purple, exclaiming as he entered : 4 File your bill! Mr. G.; 
file your bill! I could n’t intimidate him, d—n him ! But I ’ll fix him, yet! ’ He subsequently lost 
his case. • • • How much is there in the manner in which a favor may be rendered, to take away 
the sense of obligation, which to sensitive natures is oftentimes so painful! Goldsmith somewhere 
says, that if an Englishman and a Frenchman were walking together, and a poor mendicant, shiv¬ 
ering with cold for the lack of an over-coat, which both had on, should accost them, the Frenchman 
would take off hu outer garment, and with a thousand protestations and exaggerations of his cha¬ 
ritable impulse, present it to him; whereas the Englishman would remove his own coat, and with 
a bluff manner hand it to the needy man, with: 4 1 say, here old fellow, take this— I don’t want 
it.’ The distinction drawn is nice, and it is we believe characteristic. The reply of a Scottish gen¬ 
tleman to a 4 widow in affliction,’ who had, after many a pang at the thought, addressed him from a 
distance, asking for a loan of five pounds for the relief of herself and children, is quite in point. 
The return post brought her a letter from this true 1 nobleman,’ enclosing twenty pounds, which com¬ 
menced with the remark, that 4 it was with sorrow he heard that such a trifle could be serviceable 
to her.’ How delicate, and how considerate! 4 It’s just like himsel’! ’ said the widow; and no 
doubt it wm. • • • ‘A Visit to the Lunatic Asylum ’ is a very vivid picture of painful scenes, which 
we should be unwilling to paint to the imaginations of our readers. Two of the inmates, we may 
almost infer, are members of a i Mad Family ,’ such as is described in preceding pages. The humor- 
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ous colloquies of the patients are not felicitously recorded. A writer in the ‘ Southern Literary 
Messenger,’ who in the last number of that work describes the temporary insanity of an invalid 
friend, would doubtless have rendered these incoherent conversations to the life. One or two of his 
ludicrous incidents we transplant in this connection: ‘ When he awoke, the first thing which caught 
his eye was a fly sleeping on the wall above him. ‘ See that fly’ he called out. ‘ Look at him ! 
how he swells! He is as big as an elephant! O, my God ! my God ! he will crush me! ’ and he 
struggled desperately, as if to free himself from an overwhelming pressure. At irregular intervals, 
varying from half an hour to an hour and a half, his paroxysms returned ; sometimes assuming a 
frightful, and at others a most ludicrous character. At one time he fancied that his nose was dwind¬ 
ling away. ‘ O my nose! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Stop my nose! Doctor, hold on my nose, will you ? 
H — lofa doctor you are, can’t stop a man’s nose! What shall I do when I want to sneeze! ’ • • • A 
friend of ours, who has often enlightened the public on various matters, and who has made very many 
people happy for the time being, gives us the annexed as the modus operandi of the brain and nerves. 
His illustrations strike us as original and forcible : ‘ The brain is a galvanic battery, having the 
power to collect within itself the electric fluid. The nerves are wires, conducting this electric fluid 
to every part of the human system, and putting the body in motion. It is this electric fluid that 
causes the heart to contract and expand, and to force the blood to every part of the body, carrying 
with it those particles which are intended to replace those that are continually passing off. When 
this electric fluid is equally distributed over the human body, it constitutes health, and our actions 
are in accordance with nature. But when this fluid becomes unequally distributed, (that is, col¬ 
lected more in one part than another,) it constitutes disease , to a greater or less extent, according as 
the balance is disturbed. The electric fluid always seeks an equilibrium. It is very perceptible in 
the atmosphere when it is agitated ; we have thunder and lightning until it is equalized, when all 
is calm again. It is precisely the same when it becomes disturbed in the human system. When 
steam is thrown irregularly upon the machinery of a steam-boat, it produces a jarring motion ; and 
thus if the electric fluid be thrown irregularly on the heart, the contractions will be irregular, and 
disease must ensue. It will be perceived, therefore, that our health depends upon an equalized 
state of the electric fluid over the body. The great cures produced by animal magnetism, in cases 
of nervous head-aches, spasmodic contractions, etc., are brought about by frictions, which equalize 
the fluid.’ • • • ‘ The Consecration ’ is declined. It lacks life, and has neither novelty nor style to 
recommend it. It is written as from a ‘ clergyman,’ but not by one, unless we greatly mistake. If 
the writer is a divine, we can only say that if, in the ‘laying on of hands,’ any one of his brethren 
in the ministry had touched his head with a staff instead of the hand, the joke of ‘ This will do well 
enough — timber to timber! ’ would have been more applicable to himself than it was to a kind 
old recipient on another occasion. • • • The criticism upon a prolific American litterateur, which we 
receive from ‘ M.’ of Philadelphia, is too long, and otherwise disproportioned to its theme. The 
writer is mistaken too in his inferences as to the effect which the writings in question may have 
upon our literary repute in other countries. This is quite a needless fear, so far as the writer refer¬ 
red to is concerned, for none of his works have ever been republished or noticed abroad, to our 
knowledge. The truth is that there are two classes of literati; those who live to study, and those 
who study to live ; the former elevate literature, while the latter degrade it. Their understanding 
becomes rarefied rather than condensed : they lose their meaning in a multitude of words, and bury 
their little sense under a heap of phrases. • • • We welcome two or three new contributors in the 
present number, and the reappearance of one or two old and favorite correspondents. A passage 
in the ‘ Voyage to the North-Pole ’ alludes to a celebrated philosopher who made discoveries in the 
moon. This compliment is to Richard Adams Locke, who will be remembered for centuries by 
his inimitable ‘ Moon-Hoax.’ What a letter Dr. Dick of Scotland wrote us concerning that ‘ incre¬ 
dible narrative ! ’ It was about the warmest tribute we ever heard paid to it, although the praise 
was rather ‘ over the left.’ ‘ O Mores ! ’ is most welcome. Do n’t let it be so long again ‘ between- 
meals.’ ‘ Ith’n’t Gb’the thweet? ’ Granted ; but ‘ sweeter far than this, than all ’ will be, to those 
who appreciate their sly satire and irresistible style, the frequent favors of our observant correspon¬ 
dent. • • • We could not find words to record the mournful yet pleasant thoughts called forth from 
the cells of Memory by the beautiful essay fOld Thoughts on the New Year ,’ in preceding pages. 
Let it however at least be permitted us to make this hurried reference to that admirable paper, and 
to add a heart-felt aspiration that our readers may truly find the era upon which we have entered 
together, a Happy New Year. • • • We need not say that we shall at all times be well pleased to 
hear from the author of ‘ Music at Idleberg .’ Both in matter and manner, his articles leave but little 
to be desired, by any observant and tasteful reader. • • • Among the articles filed for insertion in 
the next or subsequent numbers, or awaiting ‘hopeful’ consideration, are the following: ‘Tom 
Van Diddlemus, a Tale of Tiimecum; ’ ‘Byron;’ by Thomas Carlyle; ‘A Visit to Florence,’ 
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by Rev. William Hague; ‘ Boz at Idleberg;’ ‘Neck-nothing Hall, a Hunting Sketch;’ the 
‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Seven; ‘ My Port-Folio; ’ with several other articles, in prose and 
verse, which we lack the leisure and space to mention. Several books, pamphlets, etc., are from 
the same cause reserved for consideration in another number, including ‘The Burning of Schenec¬ 
tady, and other Poems,’ by Alfred B. Street, Esq., of Albany; Dickinson’s comprehensive 
and convenient ‘ Boston Almanac for 1S43; ’ ‘ The Floral Almanac, devoted to Horticulture, Flo¬ 
riculture, and Botnny, with fine colored Engravings, edited by James Hogg, Nursery-man, New- 
York;’ the‘American Eclectic and Museum;’ and ‘The Pierian,’devoted to the entertainment 
and instruction of youth.’ 


LITERARY RECORD. 

‘La Fontaine's Fables.’ — Little did we think, when some three years or more 
ago the translator of these fables, Mr. Elizur Wright, Jr., called our attention, as we 
did that of the public, to his project, that the result would be the production of two such 
elaborate and beautiful volumes as those now before us ; volumes printed in the first style 
of the ‘ art preservative of all arts,’ upon fine, smooth-pressed paper, profusely ornamented 
typographically ; illustrated with two hundred and forty elegant engravings ; and bound 
in a style in keeping with the other external characteristics of the work. We cannot 
better express our admiration of these volumes, than in the language of Mr. Bryant, of 
the * Evening Post: ’ * La Fontaine, unadorned, unillustrated, was the delight of our 
childhood. Here we have him adorned, illustrated, to Art’s ne plus ultra , for the ravish¬ 
ment of our sober manhood. The artist has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of 
the poet, and to this, doubtless, he owes his wonderful success. La Fontaine, so to 
speak, humanizes his beasts ; he gives them human passions, human foibles, human lan¬ 
guage, and does all this to a degree, and with a truth and reality, infinitely greater than 
that of any fabulist that had preceded him. We see the poor half brute half reasoning 
creatures. They are before us ; they talk, they act, now like beasts, and now again like 
human beings. They behave so much as we do in the same circumstances ; they stand 
out so living and life-like ; that we are absorbed in their various fortunes, and we cannot 
quite make it clear to our own minds whether they are brutes or not. Indeed, for 
ourselves, we have always fancied that somewhere or other, either in this world or 
the next, there must be animals just like La Fontaine’s beasts — a grade above our 
brute creation; a grade below our human race — a sort of semi-beast, semi-man 
organization. This race, so wonderfully depicted by La Fontaine, is with equal truth 
and success eternized by Grandville. His figures, combining the human expression 
with the brute face, the human dress with the brute head, bring to the sight precisely the 
same idea that La Fontaine conveys to the mind.’ Mr. Wright in no respects exag¬ 
gerates, when he states that the illustrations ‘ are replete with the very spirit of La 
Fontaine. The painter, with the same inspiration, has trodden in the footsteps of the 
poet. The latter conferred upon creatures animate and inanimate, the gift of speech, and 
the former has put them in attitudes and garb appropriate to its use. He is truly a master 
of ceremony and of scenery, and succeeds in teaching the stupidest of animals to observe 
the proprieties of the drama.’ We are glad to perceive that these volumes have already 
reached a second edition ; that they have been reprinted and most honorably commended 
in England ; and that in this country they are gaining a permanent hold upon the fancy 
and affections of the public. Mr. William A. Colman is the New-York publisher. 

We had well-nigh forgotten to add, that Messrs. Tappan and Dennet, Boston, have 
Issued a smaller and cheap edition of Wright’s La Fontaine, in two volumes, with 
the engravings neatly reduced and stereotyped. That the edition is well appreciated, 
may be gathered from the fact that it is the third which is now before us. 
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* Utility of the Fine Arts.’ — This is the title of an Address delivered at the last 
Annual Fair of the American Institute, by George IIarvey, Esq., the eminent artist, 
whose ‘ Views of American Scenery ’ we adverted to in our last number. We find it in 
the ‘ United States’ Farmer and Journal of American Institutes,’ where it is so wretch- 
enly printed that it is extremely dilficult to read it. The tendency and manner of the 
address are praiseworthy and unexceptionable. It is an argument for, and an able appeal 
in favor of supporting, the Fine Arts ; and is enforced by several capital illustrations. 
Here is an anecdote, which we regTet is all that we can transcribe from tills able and 
interesting performance : 

‘ When I was in Paris, I witnessed one of these ignoble displays of wealth in a gentleman of 
fortune, who drove through the Boulevards nine times in the same clay, and each time with a fresh 
equipage of horses and carriage. I could but pity the ‘ state of intellectuality ’ which impelled him 
to this and similar exhibitions, that he might obtain companionship with a class that must be despised 
by every right thinking person. Let me not be understood as endeavoring to detract from a just 
appreciation of these elegances of furniture and equipage ; on the contrary, the acknowledgment of 
their usefulness by the community at large, 1 look upon as the precursor oi' a more intellectual state 
of society ; and hail thereibre, as a good omen, the display of taste here witnessed in the manufac¬ 
ture of articles of acknowledged utility ; but when I enter the mansions of the opulent and perceive 
them surrounded with sumptuous splendor, and nothing to redeem the want of meaning, nothing 
to denote a comprehension of the poetry of inind, I cannot help saving to myself, ‘ The possessors 
have but entered the vestibule of civilized exaltation ; their communion and fellowship are yet only 
with the Stiltons of the age, tor all is outward. 7 One of this class, a votary of Pluius, called upon 
an artist who had been for many years occupied in carrying out a design, which he had formed in 
early life ? of pointing a series of connected pictures ; and for this purpose he had never neglected an 
opportunity of studying nature, that he might be enabled in his representations to convey to others, 
nature’s students, the emotions of pleasure which he had infused into lhs being. This person was 
introduced by a valued friend of the painter, with the hope that a sight of his works mignt awaken 
a desire to become a patron. The pictures w*ere shown, but they were viewed with wandering 
eyes, and the explanations fell upon dull and listless ears. When they were all seen, this son of 
fortune exclaimed : ‘ Well, they are all very pretty ; but of tofiat use are they? ’ 

What it was that the indignant artist said in reply to this worshipper of Mammon, the 
reader may learn by a perusal of the entire Address of Mr. Harvey, to which we have 
pleasure in commending him. 

Poems of Gen. George P. Morris. — Every admirer of the poetical writings of 
Gen. Morris will have good cause to welcome a volume now before us, bearing the 
modest title, ‘ The Deserted Bride ; and Other Poems ; ’ the ‘ other poems ’ being all 
those briefer pieces which are so well known to the public, and many of which, married 
to charming music, have become such general favorites. It is not of the literary character 
of this book which we are called upon to speak, since that may be deemed established ; 
but we must not omit to record our admiration of the beautiful style in which the work is 
presented to the public. Printed upon large, clear types, on the linest and whitest draw¬ 
ing paper ; profusely embellished with fine engravings, from original designs by our own 
artists, Weir, Chapman, and others ; and enclosed in just the most neat and tasteful 
binding that could have been adopted ; the volume comes before us with nothing to be 
added to its attractions that could heighten the effect of that ‘ first appeal which is to the 
eye.’ Right glad are we, for our amiable author and veteran contemporary’s sake, that 
the volume is appreciated as it deservcs*to be by the public, who will be likely to relieve 
the Messrs. Appleton’s shelves of every copy before the holydays are over. 

BRAITnWAITE’S ‘RETROSPECT OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY.’—frl OUr 
last number, we noticed with much pleasure part five of this work. We have since 
received part four, of the reprint from the London edition, which in all respects sustains 
the character we gave of the volume. It contains one hundred and twenty-live articles, 
carefully digested from the various periodicals, many of them of sterling value. The 
nature of this Magazine does not admit of our going into a detail of its merits, much less 
to give any extracts from it: but we are confirmed in the opinion that the plan and 
execution of the work are such as ought to recommend it to every practitioner who 
desires to keep his medical knowledge ‘ posted up ’ to the present moment. 
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4 Thulia : a Tale of the Antarctic.’ — We have read this most beautiful volume 
with unalloyed pleasure. We have but one objection to it, and that is its name. We 
can’t dissociate it, without an effort, from Russell’s lisping ‘ Miss Thulia’ who ‘ wath 
so vewy peculia ’! ’ But this is a trifle ; while its merits are such as to challenge admira¬ 
tion of the author’s powers. Doctor Palmer, from whose pen it proceeds, was attached 
to the Exploring Expedition; and his poem is a true story of the incidents minutely 
detailed in the appendix, in a narrative prepared from the journals of the ‘ Flying-Fish,’ 
the ‘ Thulia ’ of the book, a little schooner, carrying only thirteen souls. Very spirited and 
stirring are the descriptions of the dangers to which this noble little craft was exposed, and 
the means by which she ‘ eradicated herself therefrom.’ The descriptions are uniformly 
vivid and life-like, and the numbers are harmonious to a wonderful degree, especially 
when it is considered that they proceed from an unpracticed writer. The illustrations, 
which have been beautifully re-produced on wood, are by Mr. Agate, one of the artists 
of the Expedition ; they are twelve in number, and many of them are exceedingly spirited. 
The representation of the frail little craft ‘ in a storm,’ ‘ passing between two ice-bergs,’ 
and ‘ forcing her way through the ice,’ are fine designs, excellently well engraved. We 
scarcely know of a more beautiful and interesting volume for the holydays than this. Our 
judgment can be tested by a call upon the publisher, Mr. Samuel Colman. 


‘ Poetry : a Satire.’ — This poem, pronounced by Park Benjamin, Esq. before the 
Mercantile Library Association at its late anniversary, and pronounced weU, too, as we 
hear on all sides, has been cordially received at the hands of the writer’s contemporaries 
and the public, which indeed it well deserved ; for although prepared at short notice, and 
amidst other and pressing professional engagements, it exhibits to us no faults of haste, 
nor crudeness in any sense. The versification is easy and flowing, and the ‘ hits ’ are 
palpable enough. Small poetasters are handled without the gloves ; and pompous wealth, 
that carries its brains in its pocket, is shown up to the admiration and edification of those 
who lie under no such imputation. We like the tribute paid to the real poets of the day, 
and to veritable poetical themes always rife to the thoughtful and observant mind ; we 
like too the honor Mr. Benjamin has done to genius , in contradistinction to a ‘ rhyming 
facility,’ and the justice he has rendered to the rich old Saxon tongue. We commend 
this beautifully-executed work to the fancy, good sense, and hearts of our readers. 


Charlton’s Poems. — We have received from the press of Messrs. Otis, Broaders 
and Company, a beautiful volume, of some two hundred and forty pages, containing 
* Poems, by Robert M. Charlton, and Thomas J. Charlton, M. D.; with an Ap- 
peudix, containing a Eulogy on Dr. John Cumming, who was lost in the Pulaski, and 
an Historical Lecture on Sergeant Jasper, by Robert M. Charlton.’ Our readers 
have already been favored with an admirable extract from this last-cited production, 
together with a prose illustration of one of the humorous poems, which we perceive, like 
the ‘ Leaves from a Georgia Lawyer’s Port-Folio,’ has found its way into half the news¬ 
papers in the Union. When late hours and crowded pages are less valid excuses than 
at present, we shall try to ‘ name our views ’ touching this very handsome volume, which 
we can now only cordially commend for its many merits to the public acceptance. 


Brande’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ —The Brothers Harper have issued the first of twelve 
* parts ’ of a series, of an hundred and twelve pages each, (price twenty-five cents!) 
which is to contain an 4 Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art: comprising the 
history, description, and scientific principles of every branch of Human Knowledge; with 
the derivation and definition of all the terms in use : illustrated by engravings on wood.’ 
The general editor is the celebrated Professor Brande, of Her Majesty’s Mint, the 
1 Royal Institution,’ etc.; and he is assisted in the various departments by eight or ten 
of the most distinguished men of science in England. Such a work as this, complete in 
more than eleven hundred illustrated pages, for the sum of three dollars! Messieurs 
Harper, ‘ how is it done ? ’ Be so good as to mention! 
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* The Salem Belle,’ a tale of 1692, comes to us in a neat and tasteful volume from 
the press of Messrs. Tappan and Dennet, Boston. It is an agreeable and entertaining, 
but not particularly powerful story, connected with that famous delusion which has made 
Salem a place so renowned for ‘imaginary’ persons. It is the object of the work to 
‘ hold up the beacons of the past, and in this connection to illustrate the social condition, 
habits, maimers, and general state of New-England, in these early days of its history. 5 
We believe with the author, that at a time when fanaticism in various ways is moulding 
the public feeling into unnatural shapes, and shadowing forth a train of undefined evils, 
a work which shall serve to guard the public mind against a recurrence of popular delu¬ 
sions will supply an important desideratum among the books of the day, in ‘ making 
many ’ of which verily there seems to be ‘ no end.’ 

The ‘ Book of Nature laid open.’ — This work of Hutton, which is alike useful, 
moral, and entertaining, has been revised and improved by Rev. J. L. Blake, favorably 
known to the public by various popular works on general literature, and published by his 
son, Mr. Alexander V. Blake. The aim of the editor has been, to lead his young 
readers to the contemplation of the works of God, by familiar and comprehensive deli¬ 
neations of nature ; showing that in all its domain, ‘ the wisdom, power, and bounty of 
the great Creator abound ; convincing the reason that even the vilest "weed and the 
meanest insect offer incontestible evidences of their Maker.’ The work is attractive in 
its externals, and rendered very convenient to students by means of questions for their 
exercise at the foot of each page ; a form of consecutive examination original we believe 
with Mr. Blake, and now very generally adopted by other writers for the young. 


Chapin’s Classical Spelling-Book. — We are enabled, from an attentive exam¬ 
ination of this excellent work, to endorse the testimonials which it has received from 
many distinguished sources ; including among others the New-York Review, which thus 
characterizes and commends some of its prominent merits : ‘ The book not only gives us 
a complete set of rules for pronouncing the English language, with abundant examples 
for illustration, but it actually presents before us the whole language, arranged under these 
rules, so that every reader can see for himself all the analogies which confirm the rules, 
perceive their strength or weakness, and have a full view of all the exceptions or anom¬ 
alies. This is what we have never seen attempted in any other work whatever. The 
success of the attempt seems to us to be complete.’ Mr. Alexander V. Blake, Gold- 
street, is the publisher. 

The Medical Student’s Guide. — The intention of this little work, by Heber 
Chase, M. D., as its title indicates, is to furnish Medical Students attending or designing 
to attend lectures in Philadelphia, with a complete directory of the various public and 
private means of medical instruction in that city, collegiate and clinical medical schools, 
courses of private lectures, hospitals, alms-houses, regulations of hours, fees, etc. Thus 
the student in Ncw-IIampshire or New-Orleans can sit in his office and determine his 
course of study with the attendant expenses, imbibing at the same time a mass of indis¬ 
pensable information, always difficult if not impossible to obtain from any other source. 
As the work is neatly got up. in a form convenient for the pocket, and apparently with 
great care, we have no doubt it will circulate generally among those for whose benefit it 
is intended. 


‘ Handy Andy : a Tale of Irish Life.’ — The numbers of this very laughable and 
entertaining work have been brought to a close, and are now issued by the Messrs 
Appleton in a large volume, with twenty-two capital illustrations on steel, by the author. 
The public will not need to be told that Mr. Lover is a most felicitous painter of Irish 
life ; for ‘ Rory O’More ’ and ‘ Handy Andy ’ have made this fact sulliciently well known 
throughout the Union. It requires only to be mentioned that the latter work has been 
issued in two forms by its American publishers ; and that both are well executed and 
remarkably cheap. 
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SKETCHES FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


»T TilZ AUTHOR OF 'T5IK CAl'I AND THE ROBRCIt * 


A few days ago, when going to the Sublime Porte, the residence 
of the Grand Vizier and other ministers of the empire, I met a pub¬ 
lic crier on horse-back, followed by a crowd, informing the populace 
of the birth of a Prince. The announcement was made in the fol¬ 
lowing strain, the crier turning his face from one side of the way to 
the other, as he proclaimed the news: 

‘ Long life to His Majesty our sovereign, to whom has been born 
a prince, and named Sultan Abdul Hamid! May the Most High 
increase his power and prosperity! Amen ! ’ 

Just as I reached the Porte, a large building near the centre of 
the city, a crowd was collected around its gate-way, a guard of 
horses was drawn up under arms, and while I was yet asking the 
cause, the kizlar agasee , or chief eunuch of the royal harem, 
passed before me, mounted on a magnificently-caparisoned horse, 
and attended by a guard of soldiers, cavasses, and ordinary domes¬ 
tics. This officer is some forty-five or fifty years of age, his features 
very much withered and wrinkled, though he is rather corpulent, and 
without possessing a shadow of intelligence in his face. He wore 
the usual fez , a red cap of the East, a blue frock-coat, and a sword 
suspended to his side by a gold belt. Most of his attendants wore 
the livery of the sultan. 

This gentleman, whose color I need scarcely add is as black as 
anthracite coal, bore a letter from the sultan, his master, to the 
grand vizier, or first minister of the empire, informing him of the 
Birth of his son, Prince Abdul Hamid. The letter was enveloped 
in crimson satin, and stuck in the front of his coat between the but¬ 
tons, one half remaining exposed to the view of the populace. As 
he passed the gate-way the guards presented arms, and a band of 
music stationed in the court-yard, concealed from my view by the 
high walls which surrounded the building, suddenly struck up the 
vol. xxi. 14 
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Sultan’s March, a fine air composed by Donizetti for Sultan Mah¬ 
moud the Great. Turning to the right, the chief eunuch approached 
the stepping-stone at the entrance of the great hall of the Porte, 
where the stipreme council of the government is held: all the win¬ 
dows, of which in most Turkish edifices there are not a few, were 
filled with the clerks of the different bureaux and the attendants of 
the ministers; and as he entered the lower door of the Porte, sev¬ 
eral of its officers, secondary in rank, met and aided him to ascend 
the stair-case. This latter and the apartments through which the 
eunuch passed were also lined with officers, both civil and military, 
all of whom bending low touched their hands on the floor, their 
mouths and foreheads, in humble reverence to the bearer of their 
sultan’s letter. In the great hall of the council the grand vizier and 
all the higher ministers of state sat in conclave to receive him: they 
all rose as he entered, the grand vizier alone without saluting him, 
other than by an inclination of the head; and as the eunuch hurried 
forward to kiss the hem of his coat, he made semblance to prevent 
an honor of which he wished the envoy to suppose he did not feel 
himself worthy. This is eastern civility: the grand vizier as well 
as the eunuch himself have frequently kneeled down and kissed 
their sovereign’s feet, or rather the dust with which they were cov¬ 
ered ; and the same idea is conveyed by the lowest Turk to his 
superior, when in place of stooping, he appears to convey the dust 
to his mouth with his hand. 

After saluting the grand vizier, the eunuch drew the sultan’s let¬ 
ter from his breast and handed it to the former, who kissed it, press¬ 
ing it against his forehead, and opened the soft red wax seal which 
closed the envelope. He then read with a loud voice the following 
letter, which I now translate from the official gazette in which such 
documents are published: 

* My Faithful Vizier : Thanks be for the favors and providences 
of the Creator of all things. I have written this imperial rescript, 

and send it to you by the aga-, of my imperial residence, for 

the purpose of informing you and all my faithful servants, that this 
morning at ten o’clock a prince from my royal loins came to adorn 
the cradle of existence, and embellish the couch of the living, to 
whom I have given the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid. May the 
Most High prolong his life, and bless his arrival to my royal person 
and to all faithful Moslems ! That this public joy be partaken of by 
all God’s people, you will order a general cannonade to be fired for 
seven days, each five times, and let my faithful servants and others 
who may so desire, evince their joy on this occasion by illuminating 
their dwellings. Now may God eternalize our race and render per¬ 
fect the peace and quiet of all the Mohammedan people in our 
days ! Amen! ’ 

As he finished the last words, all present bowed their heads, and 
an imaum , or Turkish priest, stepped forward in front of the line 
of dignitaries who surrounded the grand vizier, and commenced a 
short prayer, imploring divine blessings on the head of their sove- 
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reign. When all had re-seated themselves, the eunuch occupying a 
place of honor near the grand vizier, a pipe and cup of coffee was 
brought him. The vizier inquired particularly for the health of the 
sultan his master, and‘all the royal family;’ and handed him a 
small box covered with red morocco, at the same time begging his 
acceptance of its trifling contents and of one of his horses, as an 
humble expression of the great joy which his visit had given him. 
The eunuch then rose, again kissed the hem of the grand vizier’s 
coat, was saluted by all present, descended the stair-case where he 
mounted his horse, while that which the vizier had just presented 
to him, caparisoned in a richly embroidered saddle, bridle and cloth, 
followed him, and the band saluted him with a lively air as he 
departed. 

Since then the guns of the vessels of the government lying at 
anchor in the Bosphorus, and at the arsenal, and of the different 
fortresses, have been fired five times a day, to the great waste of the 
powder, filling the atmosphere with smoke, and jarring every win¬ 
dow of Constantinople. From the ‘ petit champ des marts ’ of Pera, 
the Bosphorus offered a magnificent spectacle. The yalees or sum¬ 
mer-houses of all the officers of the Porte are on that beautiful 
stream, and as all the ‘faithful servants’ of His Majesty took good 
care to evince their joy by illuminating them, the effect was most 
splendid. As far as the crooked form of the Bosphorus would permit, 
the eye fell upon clusters of lamps suspended so as to represent 
different flowers and figures. At about nine o’clock at night the 
fifth daily cannonade commenced, and as there were some eight or 
ten seventy-fours with a goodly number of frigates and small craft, 
all firing at once, the effect which the roar and flashing of their 
guns made in the obscurity can better be imagined than described. 

The present Sultan Abdul Mejid succeeded his father, the late 
Mahmoud II. on the third of July eighteen hundred and forty, and 
since then he has had six children bom to him, whose names are 
Bahieh Sultan, Myrieh Sultan, Refieh Sultan, Sultan Mohamed 
Murad, Myrieh Sultan, and Sultan Abdul Hamid. It will be per¬ 
ceived that the title of sultan, meaning prince or princess, follows 
the names of the females and precedes those of the males. The 
last bom is named after the grand-father of the present sultan. He 
has a brother named Abdul Azziz, now about twelve years of age, 
who has the next right of succession to the throne, and in the mean 
time is confined in the cafez, or cage, as the common Turks call that 
part of the imperial palace where he resides. During the reigns of 
some of the former sultans the chief eunuch of the imperial harem 
possessed very great power, in consequence of being the favorite of 
his master. More than one grand vizier has lost both his place and 
head through their intrigues. A Turkish gentleman informed me, 
while conversing on the subject of the visit of the kizlar agasee 
on the present occasion, that during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
a case of debt amounting to some three hundred thousand piastres, 
or fifteen thousand dollars, between a Mussulman and an Armenian, 
was brought before the grand vizier in the arz odasee t or great hall 
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of justice, (now abolished,) who on hearing it, perceived that the 
former was really the debtor of the latter, but endeavoring to wrong 
him. He did not pronounce sentence as usual, but dismissing them 
for the moment, required their attendance again in a few days. The 
Mussulman, fearful perhaps from some remarks of the grand vizier 
that he would be compelled to pay his just debt if he again appeared 
with the Armenian, hastened to the chief eunuch and gave him a 
bonus for his protection. The eunuch sent for the Armenian and 
ordered him at the peril of his life to desist from his suit, and not 
presume to reappear in complaint against the Mussulman. The 
poor man not daring to disobey so powerful a person as the chief 
eunuch, returned to his home in desperation, lamenting the injus¬ 
tice he had met, and the loss of his money. 

' After the lapse of a few weeks, the grand vizier happened to 
remember the case of the Mussulman and Armenian, and wondered 
why he, the latter, did not again appear to prosecute Ills debtor. So 
despatching one of his tchohadars, or messengers, to bring him 
before him, said: 1 Why have you not come before me, agreeably to 
my orders, to prosecute your adversary for the amount you claim ? * 

4 May you never be less! may your life be long! ’ answered the 
Armenian, kissing the hem of his cloak; 4 1 dare not tell you/ 

4 How is this ? Dare, did you say? Am I not the grand vizier? 
Whom then do you fear? Speak, man, speak !’ 

4 1 fear for my life ! ’ continued the Armenian, in alarm. 1 1 am 
ordered not to reappear against him, if I do I will lose my head/ 

4 Ajaib, wonderful! who has the courage to oppose my orders ? 
Say, man; tell me instantly; obey my commands, or I will myself 
have your head taken off/ 

When the poor Armenian perceived the strait in which he was, 
he fell at the vizier’s feet, imploring his protection, and informed him 
of the prohibition put on him by the chief eunuch. 

The vizier’s face on hearing this turned livid with anger; but with 
that command of feeling and feature possessed in general by Mus¬ 
sulmans, the result of quiet meditation and habitual subnussion to 
the decrees of their superiors and of fate, he calmed the Armenian’s 
fears, assured him of his protection, and dismissed him with the 
promise that justice would eventually be done to him. 

This occurred during the moon of Schaban; that of Ramazan or 
the annual fast expired, and Scliaval commenced, the first three 
days of which in the East are called hairam , when no business is 
•done at the Porte; and after all the higher officers of the govern¬ 
ment have offered their homages to the sultan by kissing his feet, 
they visit and felicitate each other in turn at their respective bureaux. 
As usual, on the second day of the fete, the chief eunuch was 
expected to visit in state and to compliment the grand vizier. The 
latter ordered his servants, when he arrived, in place of ushering 
him immediately into his presence as formerly, to show him into an 
ante-chamber, there present him with the woollen blanket and scull- 
cap of the slaves which arrive from Egypt and the Barbary states 
for sale, divest him of his rich furs and shawls, and dress him, nolens 
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volens , in the former, after which they should take him to the yessir 
pazar, or slave-market, and dispose of him to the highest bidder. 
‘ You/ added he to one of his tchohadars, ‘ buy him for twenty-five 
piastres, (about one dollar,) then return with him to the Porte, 
restore him to his costume, and usher him with the usual ceremonies 
into my presence/ 

The chief eunuch arrived, mounted on a fine horse richly capari¬ 
soned, surrounded by numerous attendants, landed at the foot of the 
great stair-case leading to the apartments of the grand vizier, and 
without deigning to honor the salutations of the persons who lined 
the passage with any notice or return, proceeded directly to the door 
of the vizier. Just when he expected the cloth curtain which hung 
before it to be thrown aside for his entrance, the attendants of the 
vizier asked him to enter one of the ante-chambers. This astonished 
the eunuch not a little, but not knowing the cause, he did as he was 
requested. Scarcely had he seated himself, when the blanket and 
cap of a slave was shown him, and he was informed it was the 
order of the vizier that he be dressed in them. For some minutes 
he expressed his indignation at the insult offered him, and made 
many threats of vengeance; but seeing those around him preparing 
to enforce the order, he quietly submitted. Soon his rich turban 
was laid aside, the valuable cashmere shawl which he wore round 
his fat waist was unfolded, his costly samoor or martin-fur jacket was 
added, with the remainder of his dress, to the turban and shawl, 
and the whole replaced by a scull-cap and coarse woollen blanket, 
wrapped round his body so as to resemble the ancient Roman toga. 
When thus equipped, he was conducted out of the Porte and taken 
to the slave-market, where a teUal or crier offered him for sale to the 
highest bidder. Seeing in the eunuch only a fat negro of some 
forty-five or fifty years of age, with features as repulsive as they 
were unintelligent, and his tout-ensemble not offering a very fair 
prospect of much capability for hard work, no one bid for him save 
the crier, who ventured to offer twenty piastres, trusting to turn the 
bad bargain to some account. So the tcohadar did as he had been 
directed, and bidding twenty-five piastres, bought him in. 

After this the chief eunuch of the imperial harem was recon¬ 
ducted to the Porte, where the vizier’s attendants dressed him again 
in his usual costume, and leading him to the vizier’s apartments 
ushered him with every form and ceremony into their master’s pre¬ 
sence. The vizier received him very coolly, and without returning 
his salutation, or bidding him be seated, asked him if he now knew 
how much he was worth ? The humbled and trembling eunuch 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘ How much ? ’ asked the vizier. 

* Twenty-five piastres/ added the eunuch. 

* Good! ’ said the vizier. * So you who are worth twenty-five pias¬ 
tres never again attempt to interfere in affairs of justice which do 
not concern you, and where the sum is far beyond your own price/ 
He then bade him be seated, called for pipes, coffee and sherbets, 
and treated him as his rank required. The chief eunuch returned 
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to the imperial palace, but without daring to open his mouth in com¬ 
plaint to the sultan, knowing that His Majesty had given the vizier 
permission to act as he did. In the course of the day the Armenian 
received the money due him, and never afterward had cause to 
fear from the threats of the kizlar aga. 

Yesterday another pageant took place here. A citizen of our 
great republic, Mr. Reeves, launched a steam frigate, which he 
has been for some months constructing in the arsenal. The ground 
near the vessel to be launched was cleanly swept, and a rich tent 
or pavilion pitched for the sultan. It is of red cloth, lined with 
white, richly embroidered within, and supported by gilded columns 
of wood. An European sofa, also richly embroidered and gilded, was 
the only piece of furniture it contained. A line of marines, very 
neatly dressed and equipped, were drawn up under arms from the 
wharf on which the sultan would land to his pavilion, with a band 
of musicians in red uniform at their head. All the higher officers of 
the government, commencing with the grand vizier, assembled on 
the wharf to meet their sovereign and conduct him to his pavilion, 
and thousands of spectators, male and female, were assembled in 
the neighborhood of the frigate to see her launched. 

The royal astrologers, whose business it is to find the eshref 
soot , a * lucky hour,’ for all such public undertakings as this, had 
fixed upon half-past one p. m. as the moment most propitious for her 
entrance into the water. The sultan arrived about fifteen minutes 
before the appointed time in his beautiful barge of state, which is 
one of the most oriental objects now to be seen at this capital. It 
is some seventy or eighty feet in length, ten in its greatest breadth, 
and elaborately gilded and carved within and without. It turns up 
at the prow and stern ; on the extreme point of the prow is a gilded 
dove with outspread wings, and at the latter a canopy supported by 
four columns, on which the sultan reclines. It is rowed by thirty 
handsome young Mussulmans, dressed in the small red scull-cap and 
the white silk shirt peculiar to the caik-jees, or boatmen of the 
Bosphorus. They gently rise in their scats in rowing, and make 
the blades of their oars form a most perfect and symmetrical line in 
the air. 

In the barge with the sultan was a few of his private attendants, 
called mussahibs and madins, makers of conversation and compan¬ 
ions, who usually accompany lmn and are the recipients of his favor. 
The pachas all met him at the wharf, the grand vizier and Halil 
and Achmet Pachas, his brothers-in-law, assisted him out of his 
barge, and followed him to the pavilion. The sultan was dressed 
in the common European frock-coat, the collar of which was erect, 
and over his person he wore a short blue cloak, the collar of which 
is covered with jewels. As soon as he was seated on his sofa, first 
the grand vizier, then all the other pachas and eliendis in turn, 
knelt down and kissed his feet and then retired, a few persons only 
remaining near his person. He appeared in pleasant mood, and 
conversed freely with those around him. 

When the lucky moment arrived, an imaum or mussulman priest 
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of distinction, who was among the pachas, approached near the 
bow of the frigate, and raising his hands toward his face, the palms 
upward, in the attitude of devotion, began a prayer. A sheep with 
its feet tied together and the wool round its throat sheared close, 
was held near him ready for sacrifice. At the precise moment he 
stooped down and cut its throat; and the timber which held the 
frigate being just then sawed through, the vessel gradually slid 
down her ways and plunged into the Golden Horn. Several ships 
of war lying opposite welcomed their new companion with a 
salute from their artillery, and the band of music struck up a 
lively air. 

It is customary on launching a vessel of the sultan for those 
convicts who have worked at it to receive their pardon and freedom. 
They remain in it, and when it touches the water, plunge from the 
bow into the water and swim ashore, thus purifying themselves 
from their crime. In this instance eight poor fellows who had been 
selected for the occasion, as the frigate was slowly receding toward 
the opposite shore, were seen struggling among the waves which 
she had made, and on reaching the shore were helped out by their 
friends. The sultan was much pleased with the launch and 
appearance of the frigate. He ordered a decoration in diamonds to 
be made and presented to the builder, and directed that he should 
commence another of greater dimensions. j. P . B . 


October 19, 1842. 

Scarcely had I finished the preceding, when the guns of the 
capital announced the birth of another member of the royal family. 
The sultan this time has had a daughter born him; her name is 
Alieh Sultan, or the Sublime, the feminine of the common Mus¬ 
sulman appellation of He-Ali; and we shall have again the war of 
artillery jarring our dwellings and stunning our ears for the next 
three days. 

In the first part of this sketch I said nothing about the cere¬ 
monies whioh naturally take place in the royal harem on the birth 
of a prince or a princess. So little is known here of occurrences 
in that sacred part of the sultan’s palace, and so very difficult is it 
to acquire information on the subject, that I must draw upon others 
for what I could not learn myself. 

The quiet which reigns in the harem is only broken by the con¬ 
finement of one of the sultan’s cadens , when certain formalities 
prescribed by ancient custom are observed. Three days after the 
birth of the infant, its mother takes possession of an apartment 
magnificently furnished; her bed is curtained with rich crimson 
satin embroidered with rubies, emeralds, and fine pearls, supported 
on four silver rods, also embellished with precious stones; her room 
is hung round with crimson satin, its sofas covered with fine blue 
cloth, richly embroidered ; the cushions of velvet worked in flowers. 
She occupies tliis chamber for six weeks, after which its ornaments 
are deposited in the treasury of the sultan, whence they are taken 
only on a similar occasion. 
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Once installed in her apartment, the kihiya-cadin , or superin¬ 
tendent of the royal harem, invites by note the sultan’s married sis¬ 
ters and the ladies of his ministers to pay their respects and hom¬ 
ages on the occasion. These notes are accompanied with porcelain 
vases filled -with sherbet. All the invited ladies assemble at the 
harem of the grand vizier, except the sultan’s sisters, and go en 
masse in their arabahs or coaches to the palace. On entering the 
apartment of the cadin, they each salute her by kissing the border 
of her coverlid, after which they at her request take seats on the 
rich sofa. Soon after they are seated the sultan’s sisters and his 
other wives arrive, and after paying their felicitations to the invalid, 
pass on to an elevated sofa, assigned for them especially, and 
separated from the common visiters. During this ceremony, two 
young female slaves hold open the curtains of the cadin’s bed, on 
the foot of which sits the accoucheuse , and the nurse holding the 
royal infant in her arms. In another part of the chamber, seated on 
its rich carpet, kneel a number of female musicians, playing some 
soft harmonious air. 

If this reception takes place at night, the harem is splendidly 
illuminated, and the young female slaves, of which it usually con¬ 
tains a goodly number — the handsomest and most accomplished of 
the capital — have carte-blanche to amuse themselves as best they 
may, keeping I suppose beyond the hearing of the new mother and 
her babe. It is said that on such occasions as these they keep the 
eunuchs of the harem in terrorem, and pay them off in severe 
jokes for their rigid and inflexible vigilance. Even the high com¬ 
mand and character of the sable gentleman mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding part of this sketch as being the bearer of the sultan’s epistle 
to the grand vizier, is said to be insufficient to restrain their frolic¬ 
some pleasantries. 

The following day is generally devoted to the ceremony of receiv¬ 
ing the cradle furnished by the grand vizier for the royal infant, as 
an act of homage to the sovereign. It is carried to the seraglio 
followed by a cortege of the principal ministers of the state. After 
reaching the entrance to the harem, the kizlar-aga, and his atten¬ 
dant eunuchs receive and carry it in form to the chamber of the 
sultana, where, surrounded by the other cadens and great ladies, she 
graciously accepts it by throwing a hand-full of pieces of gold into 
it; in this she is imitated by those around her; the accoucheuse then 
places the child in it, and after rocking it three or four times, again 
takes it out, and the ladies cover the cradle with rich stuffs, all of 
which are the profits of the accoucheuse. 

When the present sultan’s eldest son was bom, all the principal 
Turkish ladies of the capital went in person to felicitate the mother, 
taking with them rich presents. Each one was accompanied by 
two or three attendants, mostly Circassian slaves, and spent three 
days in the imperial harem. The sultan made to each very costly 
presents of shawls, embroidered silks, aigrettes of diamonds, and 
other jewelry. 

In Ottoman history there are found instances of the marriage of 
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sultans, either with the daughters of their own most distinguished 
subjects, or with foreign princesses. Some of the earliest sultans 
married the daughters of Greek princes, of the emperors of Con¬ 
stantinople, of Byzantium, Servia, and Caramania. But of late 
years, the sultans have found their favorites among the fair Circas¬ 
sians of their harems, and when they are so fortunate as to bear them 
a prince or princess, they raise them to the rank of kadin. Ordina¬ 
rily their number is fixed at four, sometimes at six, and the present 
sultan’s grand-father had seven: the odaliks, or female slaves atten¬ 
dant upon the sultan, and partakers of his favors, are unlimited in 
number, and some of the Ottoman sovereigns’ families have been 
very numerous; for instance Murad III. left at his death one 
hundred and thirty sons and daughters. Latterly the sultans have 
been more limited in the number of their family, or their progeny is 
not permitted to live. Sultan Mohammed II. left only six children; 
his son however bids fair to sustain the character of Eastern princes 
for fecundity. It is a remarkable fact that the daughters of the late 
sultan, of whom three have been married to pachas, have no chil¬ 
dren, the probable result of a prudent policy, which has for its 
object the limitation of the number of the imperial family. j. P . B . 

Constantinople , October 28, 1842. 


THE DAYS OF OUR MOURNING ARE ENDED. 


▲ BONO or HEAVEN. 


The days of our mourning were many below, 
For sin on our footsteps attended ; 

In the valley of Time there were shadows of wo 
That the plains of Eternity never can know : 
The days of our mourning are ended. 


zx. 

Swift, swift from the billows of death we were borne 
On wings that glad angels extended ! 

The set of life’s sun was of life the full dawn, 

And lo! in its light every sorrow is gone: 

The days of our mourning are ended. 


XIX. 


Up! up! for the tide of our glory shall roll 
For ever, where seraphs have bended ! 

On 1 on! to the throne ! to Eternity’s goal, 

Where the smile of the Lamb is the song of the soul! 

The days of our mourning are ended. 

Boston , December , 1812. Charles W. Denison. 
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TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. 


▲ Talk of tinnkcdm. 


The sentiment and love of the common novel have waxed 
thread-bare. The situations, declarations, protestations, and passion¬ 
ate bursts of lovers, are as well understood as the most common 
shrugs and orange-peel twists of the stage. Still the tender passion 
must form the staple of romance. Neither heaven nor earth, much 
less the ideal world, can exist without love. This then shall be a 
sort of prose-pastoral, wherein shall appear not the Damons, Cliloes, 
or Phillises of a past age, with all their fine speeches and senti¬ 
mental sighs, not the excpiisite creations and searching after the 
ideal which belong to the present state of romance, but the unpre¬ 
tending picture of a simpler life, the hero of a home-bred tale. 

Tom Van Diddlemas had the keenest sense of the beautiful —I 
mean of woman’s loveliness. Other forms attracted less of his 
attention, and awakened none of his philosophy; but he instantly 
ceased from hoeing, arrested his plough in the furrow, or paused in 
his most important work, when fair faces glanced by him, and ardently 
staring, muttered incondite things to his own heart, which melted 
like soft wax before the flame. Sometimes he would fling himself 
upon the grass, and dash the palm of his hand to his brow, impa¬ 
tiently desiring to give forth the luxuriant affections of his soul. Of 
those destitute of personal charms he took no more notice than if 
they had been sticks or stones. He only nodded his head to the 
aristocracy of beauty. He was like Jacob turning to the daughters 
of Laban, as it is described in the simple and beautiful narrative of 
the scriptures. ‘ Lear was tender-eyed; but Rachel was beautiful 
and well-favored. And he loved Rachel the best' There was 
something very natural in this, however opposed to the doctrine or 
opinions of a class. I refer to those whose own comeliness is 
departed, and who are beginning to wax old as doth a garment, and 
yet from the ‘bowers of their complacency * continually foist upon 
the world that false old adage, that ‘handsome is that handsome 
docs; * thus losing sight of the distinction betwixt to be and to do, and 
slyly insinuating that ‘ good works ’ are to homeliness more pecu¬ 
liarly allied. Thrice honored be Virtue and her ways of pleasant¬ 
ness ; yet surely she does not the less commend herself when her 
attributes are mirrored forth in a comely person, when love sparkles 
in the eye, modesty blooms on the cheeks, and the beams of intelli¬ 
gence light up the countenance with an ineffable charm. 

Tom Van Diddlemas believed that he possessed commanding 
influence with the sex. Priding himself on this, he was much 
addicted to playing the part of a rustic beau, dressing himself in his 
best Sunday suit, and paying his flattering addresses to the fairest 
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maidens whom his eye could single out. To insure success in this, 
his personal attributes were a small, rude person, but in it a concen¬ 
trated quantity of pluck; a pair of elliptical legs which might have 
formed the first of a useful series for running the gauntlet; a mouth 
whose extremest tension threw a glare of intense sunshine over his 
whole visage by the aid of two eager saucer eyes; and other charms 
to match. His conversation was lively, salient, unrestricted, and of 
the largest liberty; his laugh unmitigated. He had learned no 
sophistry in the precincts where he had been brought up. These 
consisted of an excellent farm of fifty acres, which he assisted his 
sire to keep in good fence. The bleak winter, if we except the 
time which it required to shell corn, milk the cows, and find out 
where the hens laid their eggs, he devoted particularly to gallantry. 
Van Diddlcmas was superb in a country ball-room. He set all the 
violins at defiance. He demonstrated ‘ that none but the brave, none 
but the brave, none but the brave, deserve the fair.’ Once he asked 
and obtained the hand of the same beauty in seven successive 
quadrilles. This raised the cry of ‘ no monopoly,’ and a tall fellow, 
excited to a high pitch of indignation, showed premonitory symp¬ 
toms of fight. But Tom Van Diddlemas sprang into the centre of 
the room, before the eyes of the brilliant company, doubled his 
brawny fists beneath his adversary’s nose, and bawled out in a 
raging voice, while he cast around him a defying look: ‘I’m the 
fleower of Jasper ceounty; touch the bud who clarr .'* From that 
time he was without a rival, and his pretensions remained undis¬ 
puted. Few were so bold as to thwart his wishes, or to stand 
between him and those shining luminaries which shed their light 
into his very soul. 

One lovely day in autumn Tom was reluctantly engaged in the 
task of ploughing some obstinate ground with a yoke of big-boned 
oxen, whose horns were continually bowing to the ground as the 
goad rattled around their yoked heads. He got heated and vexed 
as the sun rose higher, and was constantly shouting to the beasts as 
they moved with elephantine tread in the furrows. ‘ Gee-whoa 
there ! Whoa! I tell you to whoa, now! ’ The atmosphere was 
still and languid. Crow r -Hill, which rose up beautiful and without 
mists in the rear, threw back as from a hard rock the decided echo: 

* Tell you to whoa, now! ’ Tom halted at the fence, wiped his brow, 
and leaving the oxen to browse upon the short grass, seated himself 
upon the topmost rail and began slowly to knock his heels together 
as he watched the lazy whisking of their long tails, or strove to 
keep his eye upon the swallows dashing out of the sky with the 
rapidity of a ray of light. Occasionally he would throw out his arm, 
and ‘ grab ’ a white-headed bumble-bee or crack some of them over 
the head with a stick, while they remained stationary on quick- 
vibrating wings, before they darted oft' towards the round holes 
which they had bored in the rails. When he had got his hands full 
he watched the working of their black probosccs as they attempted 
to bite their way out of his clenched fists. Then he began to 
saunter toward a neat farm-house, about a hundred yards off, to get 
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a drink of butter-milk; for he had exhausted the water which he 
had brought with him in a stone-jug, and still he said he was as 
4 dry as a fish.’ As he drew near, his ears were saluted by a sound 
more agreeable to the thirsty than the rippling of brooks; the sub¬ 
terraneous plashing of creamy waves, gradually thickening into 
choicest butter by the rapid industry of the arm which plied the 
churn. The maiden with whom he had danced in seven cotillons 
was in the kitchen-area, engaged in her morning task. She was all 
unadorned, with sleeves rolled above the elbow, displaying a well- 
shapen arm, but had a more proper and comely aspect even than in 
the dance. Tom for his part was likewise cn dishabille , without 
coat or neck-cloth, and his visage marred with dust. He however 
looked down, and making a noise to indicate his presence, nodded 
his head in token of his arrival, and entered familiarly. * How de 
do ? ’ said he, sitting down on the edge of a great tub, filled with 
blue water; 4 how do you come on ? Gi’ me a drink o’ butter-milk, 
will you ? ’ 

4 Take it an’ welcome/ replied she, reaching after a bowl which 
stood on the topmost shelf of the dresser. 

As she stood upon tiptoe, and stretched herself to her utmost 
height, her well-sculptured form produced an impression on the 
heart of Tom by its developed nobleness. 

4 Take it/ said she, dipping out the rich consistence which stuck 
to the side of the bowl like a thick paint. 

The beneficiary received it in his hands, placed it to his lips, put 
it down again as if unwilling to begin ; then raising it once more, 
opened his gulf-like mouth, and took it in with a slow but sure 
suction to its latest drop. At the same time his eyes were drinking. 
When he had got through, he drew liis arm across his smeared 
mouth from the shoulder to the wrist. A refreshed air was all 
which bespoke his gratitude. He said nothing, but sat down again, 
threatening to fall backward into the indigo-water while he kept his 
eyes fixed on the maiden who presided at the churn. She was a 
sweet dairy-maid, fresh as the morning, on whose full cheeks the 
lily and the rose were amicably blended; the rose-hue deepened 
and enhanced by Tom’s continued gaze. The truth is, he had been 
long smitten with her charms, and made no effort to conceal the 
wound. His knowledge of the world was circumscribed; but he 
loved her best because she was the fairest of all whom he knew. 
She loved him best because he was bravest; because she thought 
he had the heart of a bold, honest yeoman, and because his 
Dorian rudeness was sometimes palliated by a flattery which 
addressed itself in no studied sentiment but in manly Saxon to the 
heart. He was already meditating a compliment, but had not got 
it prepared for utterance. 4 Mary Ann/ said he, 4 how many calves 
has your folks got this season? Our’n/ he added, ‘sucks all the 
milk, and we’re a-going to feed ’em out of hand.’ 

4 It’s a good way/ replied she, 4 but a troublesome; they wo n’t 
lick the pap without it trickles down a corn-stalk, or through the 
fingers, or some such way.’ 
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* What if they won’t? it’s better than to give ’em all the milk. 
They ’ll soon leave ofF suckin’ and eat a hearty meal o’ victuals. 
They had ought to do it. They ought n’t to have milk until they 
get to be big calves. It’s altogether supernumery. It comes tough 
at fust, and they holler some. Can’t help that. Our’n has got to 
stand it, if they bellows their lungs out. Haw ! haw! haw! ’ 

4 Young calves must be treated tender, Thomas.’ 

* Where’s the use o’ killin’ ’em with kindness before their time ? 
They got to die soon enough. And that puts me in mind. You’ve 
seen that red heifer of our’n, with a white star on her forehead ? 
Butcher Bill came and took her away before sunrise this morning: 
it was as much as he could do to get her away, the old cow took on 
so. Fust she would walk up and down in great misery, and then 
she would stretch her neck way out of the stable-window and look 
down the road, and bellow all her might. And so she kept on 
bellowin’ until the calf’s tail was thrown in to her, and that stopped 
her. Haw! haw! haw! ’ 

‘ Poor thing! — how can you laugh ? ’ 

* Mary Ann, I shot a swallow in our bam to-day/ 

4 You don’t tell me so! Then the milk will be bloody/ 

4 I was in the barn a-shootin’ owls. The screech-owls would n’t 
give me no rest at night. They sounded so hateful solemn. 4 Tu- 
hoot — tu hoo ! ’ said they; * Too-hoot — tu-hoo ! ’ ‘Til tu hoot—tu- 
hoo you,’ says I. So I takes my gun in the momin’ and cracked 
over some of them. The swallows had a mud-nest where the peg 
is druv into the beam under the roof, and they kept coming into the 
window, so I let fly at one o’ them too. I hadn’t no grudge agin 
’em, and was sorry that I done it artervvards/ 

4 The milk will be bloody, that’s all.’ 

* You see if it does ! It’s ail a notion. If that be so, then we 
shouldn’t have no use for our churning-machine to go by dog- 
power.’ 

4 To go by what ? ’ 

4 Haw! haw! haw! to go by dog-power. You know old Bee- 
Hive, do n’t you ? ’ 

4 Well, I believe not/ 

4 Have n’t you seen a down-east Yankee that drives a one-hoss 
waggon about here, full of little white boxes ? Them’s patent bee¬ 
hives to keep the moths out. A spell ago he fetched along a 
churnin’-machine to go by two-dog. It warn’t his ; it was invented 
by one of his feller-citizens, and he was to swop it away, or sell it 
on sheers. Poppy refused to look at it; but the old woman, 4 Father/ 
says sIiq, 4 1 like the idee very much, if it will do what he says it 
does.’ Old Bee-Hive says, ‘It’s immater’el; I’m on my way to 
Bozrah, up in the State ; if there’s no objection, jist let me leave it 
here till I come back.’ 4 You may leave it, if you like,’ says Pop. 
No sooner was his back turned than Jim sot to work at it. Jim’s 
wonderful handy to do any thing; he’s always a-fixin’ about. 
Well, he borrowed two pretty good-size pups, and put ’em in 
harness. It was agin’ their stomachs at fust, but they had to go. 
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Jim made ’em go like a book; every thing worked right, and Pop 
was pleased. From that day to this Jim’s been a working at that 
machine, and now he’s got it pretty nigh perfect. It does every 
thing but speak. Fust, it was two-dog power; now it goes by half 
a dog.’ 

‘ Now do tell! What’s half a dog ? * 

4 I’ll tell you. Suppose an’ you had to have two dogs to set the * 
machine a-goin’, and arter a-wliile you fixed the wheel, so that one 
dog was able to do it, and do the work of two. Very well, that’s 
half a dog.’ 

1 Oh ! I see, I see; I’m very dumb.* 

* No you aint, Mary Ann,’ said Tom, with a bewitching smile; 

*’pears to me I never see you look — so — kind of-’ 

A deeper blush was kindled upon the rosy cheeks which Tom so 
much admired. He certainly had a way of touching the heart. 

4 So kind of— good,’ he added, 4 as you did in church last Sunday.’ 
A long pause succeeded, in order to let this sentiment have its 
perfect work, at the conclusion of which he sprang from the place 
where he had been sitting, as if he had been shot, and running up 
the steps, began to gaze over the picket-fence with all his eyes. 

4 Here,’ said he, 4 who’s this? who’s this ? ’ He had caught a glance 
of the elegant form and tournure of some person with whom he was 
unacquainted. Presently he took a long stare at her face. 

4 That’s a lady from the city,’ said Mary Ann, 4 who is spending 
the rest of the season at Mrs. Pollock’s. She’s got a harp and 
piano-forte, and plays splendid.’ 

4 Ha! ’ said Tom, 4 1 must go see her. I’d like to get 
acquainted-’ 

As the amateur was about to dilate upon this new topic, a well- 
known voice saluted his ear, pronouncing in angry, jerking mono¬ 
syllables : 4 Tom, Tom, Tom ! ’ 

4 There ! ’ said he, 4 that’s the old man ; I’ve got to go. Mary Ann, 
hold out your hand.’ 

4 Why, what have you got ? ’ 

4 1 tell you to hold out your hand.’ The request was complied 
with. A piercing scream rent the air. He had tilled her hand with 
white-headed bumble-bees, and held it shut with a grasp like a 
vice. Then inflicting a kiss upon her lips, he ran off 4 Here you! ’ 
said an old woman, who had witnessed the manoeuvre from the 
back-kitchen, running after him, and shaking her starched fist; 
‘don’t you be quite so rude next time.’ 

4 Yes Ma’am ! ’ replied Tom, with ready impudence. 

No sooner had he got out of the gate than the elder Diddlemas 
pounced upon him. 4 What are you about, you lazy loon ? What 
have you been doing, this hour ? The Berkshire is in the garden. 
Look where you’ve left the oxen. Is that all you’ve done since 
you had your breakfast ? ’ The 4 old man,’ as he was called, was 
stem. His maxim was 4 Work first, and then play.’ Tom adopted 
the family arms, with the motto reversed. 4 Poppy,* said he, 4 1 was 
nigh about choked.* 
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* I ’ll choke you, you dog! What was you doin’ in there, eh ? ’ 

* I was arter-’ 

1 The gals, I spose.’ 

Tom ran into the fields again, and began to plough; but the lady 
whom he had got a sight of weighed upon his mind, and he resolved 
to be acquainted with her, if possible. 1 Ah! ’ said he, as the sod 
rolled away from the burnished share of the plough; ‘ gc-whoa! —what 
a slave lam! I must look after that strange gal — she’s patty;' 
and his eyes glistened. At sundown he went home, and alter 
taking care of his oxen, cows, and horses, washed his hands and 
face clean, arrayed himself in his best suit, and set out to act upon 
his determination. The widow Rollocks received him coldly. He 
had never paid the slightest attention to her two daughters, who 
were accounted ‘ excellent girls,’ but were without personal charms. 

‘ Bless me! ’ said she, as she elevated her brows, and looked at him 
with unmitigated surprise; ‘what’s a-goin to happen in Tinnecum? 
Why, Thomas Van Diddlemas! is that you? You’re somethin’ of 
a stranger.’ 

* I been a-goin* to come, Ma’am,’ replied Tom. 

‘ You been a long time making up your mind,’ said she; and then 
after a long and sarcastic stare, she made atonement, by adding in 
a more hospitable voice, ‘walk into the parlor.’ Tom made sundry 
preparations, such as scraping his heels, adjusting his neckcloth, 
thrusting his hands through his hair, pulling up liis collar, pulling 
out his wristbands, and lengthening the chain of his watch, after 
which he walked in with a ready boldness. He immediately paid 
his respects, in that ofi-liand way in which he prided himself, to the 
Misses Rollocks, after which, seeing a strange lady, he stood before 
her as stiff'as a stake and looked at Mrs. Rollocks as much as to say 
‘ Introduce me.* She did so. * Miss Trelawney, our friend Mr. 
Diddlemas.’ The lady, who happened to be busily employed, and 
whose neck was curved over some line embroidery, slowly lifted 
her eyes, and appeared before the rustic beau in all the dignity of 
her charms. A feeling, such as Tom could never account for, came 
immediately over him. His courage was dashed, his whole stock 
of presumption failed him, his tongue was parched and flew up to 
the roof of his mouth, where it stuck; his heart throbbed ; he could 
only make one of his worst bows, and sit down. The Misses 
Rollocks observed his confusion, and tried to ‘ draw him out.’ It 
was in vain. His gayety, his freedom of conversation, his rough 
sportiveness were all gone. He could do nothing; he had not a 
word to say during the whole evening, and at a late hour bungled 
out of the room. He was greatly humbled; he felt as if he had 
lost caste. The next day he was observed to be in the dumps. His 
customary bravado had left him. His aspect was frightful, and wo- 
begone. He worked with a dogged industry in the fields. His 
clarion voice was not heard. He was as silent and dumb as the 
oxen. He was revolving deep thoughts in his mind; he was 
devising methods to escape from the mortification brought upon him 
by the previous night; to regain the position which he had lost; to 
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vindicate his character with the fair. He must not cast down his 
laurels, and acknowledge beat. He must make another effort to 
sustain himself, at least to hold his own. The distinguished air of 
the strange lady had made a deep impression upon him; he should 
like to gain her good opinion; he continued to think of her. He 
forgot the seven cotillons, he forgot the blooming cheeks, and the 
nectar of the lips which he had so lately imbibed, and the simple 
airs, and calico dresses of unadorned beauty, and bowed down 
before he knew not what of sentiment, of accomplishment, and of 
an air which cannot be defined. Oh! Tom Van Diddiemas! it is 
to be feared that you and all others who act upon such wild 
presumption will in the end pay dear for their platonic passion, and 
will find that beauty is sometimes a false light which leads only to 
bewilder, and allures only to destroy! 

Tom lay on his back among the clover, and looked upward on 
the beautiful, serene sky. To one whose mind is peaceful and at 
ease, it is a lovely sight to gaze upon that deep, deep blue, and to 
picture with the eyes of the soul the heaven which lies within that 
pure sphere; or as upward and onward from the horizon the clouds 
come rolling, pale or rose-tinted or exceedingly glorious, to acknowl¬ 
edge their real semblance, the cataract, the castle, the landscape of 
surpassing beauty, and all the scenery admired by one who looks 
thoughtfully on the winter fire, yet more various, more marvellous 
in its effects of light and shade, more complete in its swift changes 
wrought out by a divine magic before the very eye which is baffled 
to detect the process, and withal so gradually that we know not 
where in nature to look for its comparison, unless it be in flowers 
which have assumed a deeper tint while we are gazing at them, in 
infancy blooming into childhood, and childhood bursting into the 
glory of youth. Tom thought of nolle of these things. He loved 
beauty, but it was womanly beauty. Trees and rocks and flowers 
and blue skies he saw every day, and like the mass of men reflected 
little about them. Beside, he was in trouble, which had a soporific 
influence on him; so he shut his eyes, opened his mouth, and began 
to snore. The sheep and the cows grazed at his side, and cropped 
the grass beneath his head unnoticed; the field mice ran over him; 
the bob-links rode buoyant on the high grass beside him; the white 
and red clover, fed on by innumerable honey-bees, leaned over in 
fragrant masses and hung into his very mouth; and to bring in the 
requisite sin , which is always inherent in the sweetest picture which 
even a Claude could fancy, not many yards off a black snake was 
creeping along to devour the eggs of a small bird which makes its 
nest in the grass. In the mean time the Berkshire, up to his old 
habits, had broke prison again, and ‘ scrouged * his way by main force 
into the garden, where he had executed a considerable amount of 
rooting. Tom roused himself at last from his dreams, and lifted 
his head above the clover, with a vague sense that some one was 
calling him. Muttering evil wishes against * the old man,’ who was 
continually disturbing him, he looked around, but saw a stranger in 
a sporting-jacket, with dog and gun, looking over at him. ‘ Halloa! 
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my man/ exclaimed the latter, * which is the best swamp about here 
for woodcock ? ’ 

‘ Woodcock ? * replied Tom, leaning on his elbow, 1 keep right up 
the lane where you are, and when you come to the woods go into 
the hollow, and take the path to your right, and you ’ll find ’em/ 

‘ Thank you, my man.* 

1 You ’re welcome/ replied the other inaudibly, taking a hard look 
at the stranger’s moustaches and superfluous quantity of hair; ‘ be 
keerful that you do n’t get cotched in the bushes and have to holler 
for help; but if you should get all through, and shoot any birds 
there, guy! it will be a wonder ! * 

A new idea now popped into the head of Tom Yan Diddlemas, 
at which he clapped his forehead for joy, and wide awake, rose up 
on his heels. He thought he had hit on a way to make himself 
irresistible; and full of the project, he jumped immediately over the 
fence, and putting himself to his utmost speed, arrived at the village 
tailor’s, and wanted to know if his new coat was done. 

‘ No it is n’t/ replied Mr. Thimbles. 

‘ Then have it done/ said Tom, ‘for I’m in great want of it, and 
. have got nothing fit to wear/ 

‘ It is ready all except sewing on the buttons, and that can be 
done in half an hour.’ 

‘ Then I’ll wait for it. I want to see how them buttons will look. 
What ’ll be the effect of them buttons, Thimbles ? ’ 

‘ Them buttons, Sir, them buttons ? ’ replied the tailor, looking at 
one through the blotting-paper; ‘ I know of nothing like them in 
Tinnecum. Rest assured, Sir, they’re a superb article.* 

‘ I got the pattern/ said Tom, ‘ when I was to York last. I see 
the pattern, and I liked them. I says to the old man, ‘ Aint they 
splendid? ’ ‘ You pshaw! ’ says he, * come along.’ ‘ No you do n’t, 

father! ’ says I; so in I went, and got ’em. Ah! ’ proceeded Tom, 
breathing on one, and nibbing it on his sleeve, ‘ that log cabin’s as 
nat’ral as life. See the logs! See the mud! See the smoke 
cornin’ out o’ the chimbley! See the ceow! and by Jings! 
Thimbles, I like to not seen it, but if here aint — yaw! — I b’lieve 
I’m c’rrect— here’s a goose-yoke hangin’ onto a beam! That’s too 
nat’ral! Haw — haw! haw! haw! ’ 

‘ Sir/ said the tailor, turning over the coat on the face, and clip¬ 
ping off the end of the thread, while he made a motion to Mr. Tirks 
his journeyman for the skein, ‘ I know of nothing that has improved 
faster of late years than buttons. So has all things, however; so’s 
morals, so’s temperance, but partic’larly buttons.’ 

‘ Go to grass, Thimbles ! I wish’t you’d hurry on with that. I want 
to try it on, and then go.’ 

‘ It’s in a fair way to be done, Sir; only have patience a little 
while, and it’s your’s.’ 

Within the time specified the coat was actually done, and Tom 
was allowed the inexpressible privilege of putting it on. In this he 
was assisted by the tailor, who smoothed and patted down the 
several parts of it with his hand, and having given it a final pull in 
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front, ‘oh!’ said he, ‘that’s a sweet-settin’ coat!’—for the truth of 
which he appealed to the journeyman. Mr. Tirks drew his heels 
from under him, turned Tom around in the light, pressed his hands 
around his waist, and declared ‘ it sot as if it growed on him.’ Tom 
twisted himself about before the glass with a pleased air. * Thim¬ 
bles,’ said he, ‘ you are a good fellow; ’ after which he hurried out. 

‘ That’s a fine young man,’ said Mr. Thimbles, looking at him 
through the window. 

A small tailoress who sat upon a stool bit off the end of her 
thread, and Mr. Tirks observed that her neck looked very red. 

The coat in question was of a pepper-color mixed up with a little 
salt, not swallow-tailed, but cut off remarkably square and broad 
just where it began to taper off detracting somewhat from its 
character as a dress coat; hanging bag-like, according to the 
approved Tinnecum fit; but its chief glory consisted in the log- 
cabin buttons with all their rural scenery, without which the most 
effective stitches of the artist would have been of none effect As 
Tom sallied forth into the highway, his unusual sheepishness indi¬ 
cated that he had it on, and he was unable to parry the vulgar 
interrogation of those whom he met; who asked him ‘where he 
got so much coat ? ’ He attracted almost as much notice as when 
he once walked up the aisle of the church on Sunday, wearing a 
pair of breeches of a peculiar fashion in front. The congregation 
were visibly moved in their seats; the deacons stared; the young 
people laughed; but Mr. Thimbles, sitting in the gallery, thrust his 
elbow into the ribs of Tirks, and whispered: ‘ Look at Tom; does n’t 
he cut a swell?’ When he came to a bridge over a creek, he 
admired the buttons again in the mirror of the waves, but took 
notice that the other part of his dress was not in correct keeping. He 
therefore pulled off the coat, and carrying it to a bank of beautiful 
clean turf, spread it out, folded it up, put it under his arm, carried it 
home, and spreading a clean silk handkerchief over it, left it for 
farther use. 

Having driven the Berkshire pig out of the garden, he took a 
hop-skip-and-a-jump for very lightness of heart; sprang into an 
empty wagon; sprang out of it again over the wheels; took up a 
clam-shell and sent it scaling through the air till it fell among a flock 
of pigeons on a roof, and away they flew with a great rushing of 
wings. After this, he tore off a hoop from a firkin of butter, and 
hanging it upon his arm went into the fields, where he began to 
pluck all manner of flowers. When he had collected a quantity, 
he began to arrange and combine the colors in a tasteful fashion, 
interweaving them on a flat surface, bounded by the circumference 
of the hoop, after something of the kind which he had seen in Fly- 
Market. A bouquet was thus formed, of immense size, and of a 
pleasing variety. It was a flowery shield composed of concentric 
circles, whereof the centre or eye was a blood-red dahlia ; after that 
came a ring of marygolds with an occasional jonny-jump-up; then 
a row of white roses followed by one of wild red, and so on; to say 
nothing of transverse lines of creepers, honey-suckles and dande* 
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lions, the whole encircled by an embossed edge of pinks. Under 
covert of this, he meant to creep up with the log-cabin buttons, and 
take the field. Soon after the shades of evening fell, he sallied 
forth; but to make assurance doubly sure, he stopped in at the 
tavern, and addressing the landlord, ‘ Muggs,’ said he, ‘ I guess I ’ll 
take a stiff brandy-sling.’ 

4 Where you goin’, Tom ? * 

4 That’s my business; you make the sling.’ 

‘You’re wonderful crabbed to night. Somebody’s got a new 
coat’ When the fortification of himself was complete, he went 
out and hastened toward his destination; but as he approached the 
house, and saw the lights in the windows, and fancied that he saw 
the ladies moving about, Mr. Yan Diddlemas soliloquized, and 
spoke in a commanding voice to his own heart, which was already 
according to his own phrase * going it strong.’ ‘ Tom,’ said he, 
shaking his shoulders with impatience, as the dog does when he 
comes out of the water, ‘ you great big fool! what are you a-feared 
on? I tell you to behave yourself! Do you want ’em to laugh at 
you, and say that you ’re nobody, instead of respecting you ? Then 
you better conduct as you did last time. Tom, you was consid’rabl* 
scared, kind of. What made your ears go tingle — tingle — tin¬ 
gle — dingle — kind of? Guy blame ! the ladies wo n’t eat you ! ’ 
The brandy-sling producing an agreeable confusion in his brain 
at this time, enabled him to toe the line of conduct which he had 
marked out for himself with a sober accuracy. Whom should he 
see on the moment of entering the room but a rival in the shape of 
the gentleman who had asked his advice about the shooting-ground. 
Tom sat down; his eyes sparkled, (so did the buttons;) and 
he demeaned himself with much ease, holding the bouquet behind 
his back. He reserved that, as well as the triumphant flash of some 
extra buttons, for a ruse. 

4 By the way,’ said the gentleman with moustaches, proceeding 
in his conversation, and speaking in a confident tone to the city 
lady, 1 1-a presume-a I-a need hardly inquire what your opinion 

is of the new opera : of course-’ 

* I cannot awnswer, as I have not heard it’ 

1 Oh! I-a ask pardon ; but no doubt you have heard of-’ 

4 No, I never heard of it.’ 

1 Indeed! You will then have a great treat before you. Kossini’s 
music is all charming.’ 

4 Not all.’ 

4 Ahem! Miss Trelawny, I-a hope you find your health bene- 
fitted by the air of Tinnecum. I-a presume you have entirely 
recovered from your late indisposition ? ’ 

4 If y’ awsk me how l ave been for the lawst two months, I sli’ll 
awnswer, quite eel; but if y’ awsk me how I have been in the 
lawst two weeks, I sh’ll awnswer, quite well.’ 

Tom Van Diddlemas walked up and presented his flowers, which 
were received with so gracious an air as to banish all his diffidence, 
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and he spent the evening most pleasantly in listening to what he pro¬ 
nounced * the beautifullest music he ever heerd;’ and having asked 
for the ‘ Tarrier Pigeon,’ as he called it, his own favorite song, he 
came away. From that time he was a punctual visiter, meeting 
with the most flattering attention, always encouraged to exhibit his 
conversational powers to the utmost, but acting under a little 
restraint, for fear of losing any ground once gained. 

One day he was sitting on a load of compost, in his most shabby 
attire; but his mind as usual was diverted from the homelines of 
his own shadow, and went botanizing among the ‘ flowers of love¬ 
liness.’ He was recounting all the love-scrapes and adventures in 
which he had been engaged from the time when he was a mere 
stripling until he became a stout and formidable beau. Last of all, 
he permitted himself to be agitated by the foolish hallucination 
which had lately taken possession of his mind. ‘ How is it,’ said 
he, fixing his eyes on the brass nail in the butt of his ox-goad, ‘ how 
is it that a body keeps all the time a-thinkin’ of a pretty gal, and 
wantin’ to kiss her, and yet when he does actually see her, he feels 
kind o’ feared like, and wants to run away ? ’ Just here the wheel of 
the wagon passed over a large stone, only to run upon another, 
jolting his whole frame, and causing him to bite his tongue so that 
it bled. * Gehoy! ’ exclaimed he, starting up in a passion, and 
shouting very loud; ‘ what are you about there ? ’ He happened to 
be driving through a difficult lane, which I have heretofore men¬ 
tioned under a very unhandsome name. Just as he was recovering 
himself, he heard merry voices and laughter in the distance, and 
/ standing up on the tongue of the wagon, and looking forward over 
the horns of the oxen, oh, horrors! whom should he see approach¬ 
ing but the strange lady accompanied by the Misses Rollocks ! 

As he awoke to the full jeopardy of his situation, he looked 
around for the means of escape. The lane was too narrow to 
allow him to turn round, so he jumped upon the ground and began 
to tug desperately at the rails, that he might open a passage into 
the adjacent fields. But the rails stuck tight. ‘ Cuss it! ’ said he, 
‘ if you won’t come out, then stay where you are ! * Swearing with 
vexation, he sprang up again beside the pitchfork. He felt cold all 
over; his very heart became chill, and then the blood regurgitating 
flew up into his cheeks, and tinged his beautiful, ‘lengthy’ nose. 
He would have hid his head like an ostrich, but he had more sense. 
Never had he been detected in such a vile plight, since he had 
become inspired with his new-fangled ambition. If the Misses 
Rollocks or any of his country-friends had met him, he would n’t 
have cared for it His supremacy was already established as the 
flower of Jasper county. What was now to be done? For him¬ 
self he was without coat, he might as well $ay without hat, as the 
one he wore was destitute of a crown, likewise of a rim; his 
trousers ‘filthy dirty’ and pulled up above the tops of his boots, his 
hands and face adopting about an equal standard of cleanliness. 
But the ladies came bursting forth as if from a fulling-mill, in all the 
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purity of white dresses, with happy sparkling countenances flushed 
with the excitement of the rural walk. How light-hearted they 
were, in the open air and sun-shine, more exhilarating in their 
healthful gayety than the artificial music and full light of the ball! 
How they went on their way, full of smiles and laughter, catching 
inspiration from all objects in nature, the flowers, the birds, the lark 
soaring heavenward, the butterfly, the grasshopper happier than the 
mythologic gods, and recovering from his debauch of morning dew. 
But Tom Van Diddlemas’s heart sank within him. It was only by 
a strong effort that he summoned up courage to carry him through 
the ordeal. As he was unable to lay hid under a slouched hat from 
the want of the whole circumference of the rim, he looked up as 
the ladies approached, and directing upon Miss Trelawney a broad, 
though sickly smile of recognition: ‘ Mornin’! ’ said he; ‘it’s beautiful 
weather over head.’ That lady happening to be full of merriment 
at the moment, leaned against the shoulder of a friend who was 
with her, to prevent herself from falling down, and the whole party 
screamed with such loud laughter, that all the birds on the bushes 
were frightened and flew away; and a vicious cow, glad of an excuse, 
kicked over a full pail of milk, and the dairy-maid lifted up her 
hands in fruitless apostrophe. ‘Now or never!’ thought Tom Van 
Diddlemas. ‘Who — a!’ said he; and as the oxen stopped, he 
descended upon the ground. Then addressing the ladies: ‘ Let’s 
have the good of that,’ he added; ‘ I guess I like to laugh too. 
Haw! haw ! haw! Girls, are you goin’ a blackberry in’ ? ’ 

* Yes,’ replied Miss Trelawney, laughing all the time, although if 
she had declared the ostensible purpose of the walk, it was to hear 
the bull-frogs sing in Cat-Briar Swamp. 

‘ Good! ’ said Tom; ‘ then I ’ll tell you where they ’re to be found. 
You see that dead tree, with a crow onto it ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And you see that stun fence on the other side of it?’ 

• Yes.’ 

‘ Wal, fust you climb over the fence, but be keerful of the briar 
bushes, you see, or else you ’ll get scratched, you see; then follow 
the lane until you come to a wonnut tree, and a little furder on 
you ’ll see a big stun, and there you ’ll get your baskets full.’ Miss 
Trelawney thanked him with an ineffable grace. 

‘ You ’re welcome,’ said he, in the fulness of his heart, ‘ you ’re 
double welcome. Follow the directions I gin you, and good luck to 
you! ’ So saying, he sprang back into his seat, and so much exhila¬ 
rated was he with the success of his own boldness, that he imme¬ 
diately forced the oxen into a rolling trot. * There’s no use’t o* 
bein’ a-fear’d o’ gals, none whatsumever,’ said he, swaggering to 
himself; * I never was, I never mean to be. Be a little bold; they ’ll 
like you the better for it.’ There was some philosophy in these 
remarks of Tom Van Diddlemas, though couched in homely phrase. 
All he meant to say was, that tact and self-possession are sure to 
command respect. With tills he hurried on, shouting and singing, 
and addressing whatever came in his way. Had he been a scholar 
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he might have caught the inspiration, and vented himself in the 
hexameters of Maro: 

* Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin.’ 

As it was, he merely expressed himself with greater vociferation in 
the technical phraseology of the farm. * Hallo there ! gee — whoy; 
buck! hoy — hoy! h-6-y! gehoy-a! who-a ! — get along now! 
Why don’t you go ’long? — hoy! I say, there, old man, what you 
doin’ with them turnips there, hey ? — you got a full field on em.’ 

Fady Winkleby, Esq., late member of the Legislature, looked up 
from his work, squinting, and replied: * I’m a-thmnin’ on ’em.’ 

4 Take you a long time to thin ’em all out. Gehoy — get 
along. I say you Sir! do n’t fire that gun of your’n over there by 
the swamp; there’s gals there. There’s robins at the other eend 
o’ the lane. How many you shot?—le’ me look ; snipes, eh? Guy! 
you’ve made a good day’s work; what’ll you take for that’ere 
piece of your’n ? Percussion, eh ? Wal, good day; I must be movin’ 
on. Come around there! — I tell you to come reound! ’ So saying, 
Tom Van Diddlemas turned out of Hell-Fire Lane, in better humor 
than he had been for some time. 

In the mean time the ladies pursued their walk gaily, and without 
any abatement of their merriment, clambering stone fences and 
rail fences with wonderful agility, sometimes shrinking suddenly 
back at the sight of a bug, or shivering at the mere imagination of 
a snake in the grass. 4 Ughl the horrid creatures!’ exclaimed the 
younger of the Misses Pollocks; 4 1 believe I should die if I happened 
to touch one.’ 4 Ow! — eow!—ow!’ Dear me! what was that?’ 
4 Why you foolish thing, it’s nothing but a dear little, wee toady.* 
Then they came to Cat-Briar Swamp This is rather a pond in a 
hollow in the woods, full of dark water, only accessible in some 
places through the thick bushes which skirt it on every side. The 
white flowers of water-lilies floated in abundance among their broad, 
green leaves, and the briars of the opposite shores literally blos¬ 
somed with the paper and linten sails of school-boys’ barques, which 
were launched under the fairest auspices, but became irretrievably 
wrecked upon the shoals. An extensive collection of turtles of all 
sizes were ranged on the floating logs, their heads out, their shells 
dry and shining in the sun, but letting themselves drop into the 
water on the approach of footsteps, with the phlegmatic action 
of shelled animals, very different from the spasmodic hop of the 
green-bull frogs, and the quick wagging of the tails of the tad-poles. 
One mud-turtle remained after the rest, so preciously, curiously 
small, that his whole back — immane dor mm! — scarcely exceeded 
in size the thumb-nail of a lady. Him Miss Trelawny made haste 
to appropriate, softly, softly treading on the doubtful ground, that he 
might not be frightened, until just as her jewelled hand was opened 
above his speckled shell, down he slipped with comparative agility 
into his native mud; and she too losing her foothold in the eagerness 
of pursuit, only recovered herself by sinking one foot deep in the 
black waters of Cat-Briar Swamp. Oh! it was a thousand pities 
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that the little mud-turtle escaped; and while lamenting the failure 
of the attempt, she stretched out her \^ell-laced foot upon the turf, 
while the water ran out of every eyelet-hole in a stream. The 
Misses Bollocks insisted on returning immediately to obtain a dry 
shoe, which was overruled, and all continued to examine the curi¬ 
osities about the pond, and to excite the scorn and hissing of a 
goose and gander and a brood of half-grown goslings, who had come 
down for a swim. With spirits too buoyant to be damped by a small 
accident they proceeded to fill up the innocent recreation of an hour; 
now vainly essaying to pull out the distant lilies by their elastic 
stems, or gazing high upon the purple grace of some wild clusters, 
unattainable save by the pendent beaks of birds hanging over them 
with quick fluttering, their daring bosoms at the very points of sharp 
thorns; or examining the convolutions of snail’s shells, or proclaim¬ 
ing with loud voices some new discovery—a forsaken bird’s-nest, the 
miracle of the little architect, once with its host of uplifted bills the 
very home and emblem of the tenderest, most beautiful love, now 
like yonder mansion left by its family, never to be visited again; its 
fledged broods gone, we know not what mates to discover, in what 
new fields to build their nests in spring-time, in what heavens now 
flying, in what sweet groves singing! 

Tom Van Diddlemas in the mean time was busily employed in 
reloading his wagon. The chickens and tame bam-yard fowl were 
almost at his feet, scratching the soil, passing by the diamonds if 
they happened to see any, and picking up the grains. Cows and 
calves were breathing their fragrant breaths around him. 4 1 wonder 
if it’s a-goin’ to rain to-morrow?’ said he, leaning on his pitchfork, 
and looking up toward one of the barns at a tin turkey-cock with a 
stiff’, flaring tail, lightly moving about on a pivot thrust through its 
bosom. 4 1 rayther think not. Pop wanted me to take them heifers 
to market. If I do n’t go there, then I ’ll go somewhere else. 
Wind nor’-west; it’s high time to be gettin’ in stalks. I hate corn- 
shucking ; it’s work for niggers.’ In the midst of these reflections 
young Master Bollocks arrived in the barn-yard, and said that the 
ladies requested the loan of Mr. Diddlemas’s ox-goad to knock 
down chestnut-burrs. Nothing could exceed the delight of Mr. 
Thomas at this message. 4 Yes,’ said he, 4 tell her she may have it 
in welcome ; and tell her she may keep it as long as she’s a mind 
to, and tell her when she wants it again, here it is. And yet,’ he 
added in an under-tone, as the boy moved off, getting the better of 
his admiration; 4 how am I going to manage them beasts ? Hallo ! ’ 
shouted he, in a peremptory voice, calling him back; 4 how d’ you 
think I’m going to make ’em hoy ? * 

4 Hey?’ 

4 No matter,’ replied Tom, with resignation, 4 go long.* So he 
went on 4 forking ’ away with all his might, but abstracted in mind, 
and forgetting the work of his hands, in a train of sweet, soothing 
imaginations, waking visions, delicately tinged with the color of 
rose. He labored unconsciously; chips, sticks, corn-stalks, decayed 
vegetables, and all the fertilizing compound beneath his feet, were 
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heaved up by his laborious arm, until at last they fell from the 
heaped wagon, and he paused to wipe his brow. In the very act of 
passing his hand over the narrow isthmus of his forehead, a thought 
struck him. If he had been stung by a bumble-bee, his crooked 
legs could not have been animated into a more elastic spring. * My 
sakes ! ’ said he, ' I never thought of it till this minute ! They 're 
blasting rocks in Blackberry Hollow ! * 

Almost on the instant a loud explosion was heard: masses of rock 
flew up in the air, and the party in the woods were seen running in 
great affright. A liberal quantity of quartz came down very near 
them in a meteoric phenomenon, and sank into the ground. They 
had tied a white handkerchief at the end of Mr. Van Diddlemas’s 
‘ ox-goad ’ out of sport, which they carried with them in their ffight 
Spurred on by his anxiety to render assistance, Tom ran after them, 
until he struck his foot against a root, and fell at full length, scratch¬ 
ing off the skin from his palms. He had scarcely risen from the 
ground, when ly was violently seized by the arm, and looked about 
him with enhanced anger to see who stopped him. It was the old 
man. ‘ You probation villain! ’ said he, ‘ you are running after the 
gals. If you war n’t a great big fellow as you are, I’d tie you up in 
the barn, where your hollering wouldn’t be hccrd, and baste you 
soundly. Have you sot them posts that I told you? Have you 
fastened up that fence? No. Do you know that I’ve got to pay 
damages ? Do you know that Robert’s been loose again, and rooted 
all thro’ a sparrer-grass bed? How’d you put him up, hey? hey? 
you probation villain ! ’ With this interrogation, the old man, shook 
Tom Van Diddlemas’s head almost off’ his shoulders. 

* Now you let me alone, Pop!’ said he, crooking his arm, and giving 
an angry and defying response to the paternal resentment. ‘ Dod 
rot the Berkshire! I wish’t it was time to stick him in the gizzard.’ 

‘ You wish, do you ? you wish, do you ? Fll wish you ! I’m good 
mind to sting you, as it is ! Go long and get your dinner, and then 
fork that manure.’ 

The infatuation of Tom Van Diddlemas became a matter of 
common talk, a subject of vast enjoyment and merriment among 
the sane young men, and of sarcasm among the belles of Tinne- 
cum. Malice, like a little laughing devil, smiled upon him from 
every hedge, gateway, porch, and window, whenever he put on 
his new coat. Love and the buttons were placed in the same 
category of wonder. He was fast losing his influence with the 
fair. But what he lost in some quarters he imagined that he gained 
in others. The Misses Rollocks told the story in a company where 
all eyes were eagerly fixed upon Mary Ann. Her countenance 
stood the test, and gathered nothing but the grace of dignity from 
the ill-mannered stare. As for Tom, he did not care a straw what 
was said of him. He said that the young men were jealous of his 
new coat, and the young women were passionately in love with 
him. He meant to take his pick and choice of them, and those that 
Avar n’t pretty might grow up to old maids for all that he cared. The 
thoughts of his heart, the desire of his eyes, the out-goings of his 
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affections were alike directed to those who were most beautiful. 
As he sat among the fragrant boughs of an apple-tree, where they 
formed a sort of natural arm-chair, and rocked in the breeze, 
neglecting the business of the farm, and leaving the holes to set 
posts in undug, his ‘ ladye faire * passed sweetly by. Oh! miracle 
of horsemanship! She burst from out the dark grove in full career 
upon the plain, holding the rein over her courser’s neck, who is 
conscious, by his enkindled eye, of the charge he bears. What 
noble gait and action of the steed! and for the rider, what secure 
posture! what elastic ease ! what resolute command! A voice of 
encouragement; a glad bound; another — another, quick as the 
throbbing of your pulse ; the shaking of blue tassels ; the momen¬ 
tary glancing of bright hoofs — and all is vanished as a dream! 


‘ As lightly glanced she o’er the lawn, 
Her tresses wooed the gale; 

And not more swiftly flies the fawn 
In Sidon’s palmy vale.’ 


Tom Van Diddlemas, hanging baboon-like by his arm, let him¬ 
self drop hastily upon the ground to catch a last glimpse of the 
gallant sight. As he stood lost in astonishment, some one tapped 
him upon the shoulder. He started from his trance, and turned 
round. It was the sportsman. 1 How are you, my man ? Do you 
see any thing pretty ? ’ 

* Putty ? ’ replied Tom, * you ’re right there ! She rides splendid.* 

1 Whose quadruped was it, eh ? ’ 

‘Hey?’ 

* Whose quadruped ? ’ 

‘Hey?’ 

‘ Whose charger, my man ? — do n’t you understand ? ’ 

* Wal, a dollar and a half, I guess, or nigh about Feed is high.’ 

‘ True, true. That’s a fine girl.’ 

‘ Oh, guy! ain’t she though ? * 

‘ Undoubtedly, my man; I speak uninterestedly, nothwithstanding 
that girl treats me with sarcastic severity. You may have noticed 
that she treats me with hauteur — I should say, with scorn.* 

‘Wal, I did think that she handled you sort of hash , kind of.* 

‘ Yes, my man, she was insufficiently harsh and grating to the 
feelings of this bosom, though I respect her still. She is an admi¬ 
rable girl. Van Diddlemas, you ’re a happy man.* 

* How’s that ? ’ said Tom, pricking up his ears. 

* I say you ’re a happy man. Have n’t you a sort of faculty— a 
sort of knack, of rendering yourself captivating to the gentler sex ? 
of — of — of — of — a — a-pleasing the ladies ? ’ 

‘ Yaw, yaw; you ’re right there, you ’re right there.* 

‘ By Jupiter ! Van Diddlemas, do you know that girl likes you ? ’ 

‘ Haw! haw! haw! * shouted Tom, breaking into a horse-laugh, 
and grasping the sportsman’s hand with gratitude, while his ears 
tingled, and his nose itched to its very end; ‘ by jings, I’m glad you 
told me; we ain’t far from even. I guess I like her .* 
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‘ Do you indeed, indeed, my friend! ’ replied the other, putting 
down his gun, and taking both his hands to hold Tom’s, while he 
appealed to him in winning accents; ‘reciprocal love is the 
sweetest thing on earth. It strews our path with flowers. It 
makes the world a fairy land.’ 

Tom Van Diddlemas with his untutored heart was always 
conscious of the eloquence of beauty; hitherto his taste had not 
been cultivated to apprehend the eloquence of words. But now he 
felt, and deeply too, their full force; his saucer eyes swelled and 
dilated, and that cold tremulous chill ran through him, which is 
simultaneous with the utterance of something beautiful or sublime. 

* When woman smiles upon us/ proceeded the speaker, ‘ we are 

apt to abandon ourselves to the intoxication of her love. Her 
presence infatuates, her honeyed accents make us monomaniacs, 
my friend. She leads us captive at her will. The strong man is 
bound in fetters. The resolute man loses his courage. The free 
man is absolutely a slave. But oh! when we contemplate her at 
our leisure in all the ornament of her attire, decked in the charms 
which nature has given, conscious of the power of her own charms, 
her eyes, her radiant eyes, her cheeks, her glowing cheeks, her 
dewy, dewy lips-’ 

4 Yaw, yaw/ gasped Tom, supporting himself by the rails. 

* But enough, enough of this. All delights are fleeting. She is 
going away to-morrow.’ 

It was as if a thunder-bolt had leaped down upon the carcass of 
Tom Van Diddlemas. A violent revulsion took place. His blood 
forsook him. He became weak in the knees, which approached 
each other within half a foot of the knocking point. 4 Going away 
from Tinnecum ! ’ exclaimed he, when he had recovered sufficiently 
to speak: ‘ going away from Tinnecum! — to-morrow!— to-morrow ! 
By guy! ’ 

4 To-morrow, my friend, to-morrow is the fatal word.’ 

4 How am I goin’ to stop her ? * said Tom, opening his bosom with 
ingenuous confidence, and asking succor from the counsels of his 
friend. 

4 Never despair in this world, my man. I ’ll tell you what to do/ 

Tom’s eyes almost burst out of his head, and he held in his 
breath with eager expectation. ‘Are you attending tome? Are 
you paying attention ? ’ asked the speaker. 

‘ Yes, yes, I guess I be ; many thanks to you. I’ll do all you tell 
me to.’ 

‘ Very well; remember this is all for your good — for your promo¬ 
tion, my friend, you understand/ 

‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee/ said Tom, ‘ thank’ee a hundred times/ 

‘ Never mind your gratitude just now, my man. It is agreeable 
to see it because it is rare in this world. I say gratitude is rare in 
this world/ 

‘ Oh dear! — go a-head / 

All in time; let us take it calm and considerate, my friend. By 
the by, just you go and bring me a glass of water, or cider perhaps; 
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that’s a good fellow! Then we’ll talk all about this when you 
come back.* 

Tom ran with all his might, sprang over the fences, arrived at 
the cider-mill, and dipped a gourd into a hogshead full of the pure 
juice of the apple, and out of breath presented it to his thirsty 
friend. The sportsman contemplated it with undisguised pleasure. 

4 Ah,’ said he, looking down upon, and religiously counting its beads, 

4 here is purity,’ as Squeers said; * Poma melioris sued ,’ as we used 
to have it at old Columbia.’ With this he put it to his lips, and 
drank it down in a great many small draughts, after which he wiped 
his lips delicately, and compressing his mouth into a smaller com¬ 
pass, put on a commanding frown. 4 Mr. Van Diddlemas,’ said he, 
speaking with great gravity, 4 relying implicitly on your good judg¬ 
ment, taking an interest in you, wishing to see you prosper—Is 
that black fellow calling you ? ’ 

* No, no,’ replied Tom, impatiently; 4 never mind him. It’s only 
Tight’ 

4 1 — I presume he is, though; you’d better see what he wants.’ 

4 Mister Thomas, Mister Thomas, the old gentleman says you 
must come and help mend the harrow.’ 

4 Tell the old man,’ replied Tom, walking up angrily, and raising 
his left arm horizontally as if he meant to sweep off the head of 
the negro Tight at a blow; 4 tell the old man that I ’ll come when I 
get ready, and you make yourself scarce, or I ’ll crack your black 
scull.’ 

Tight vanished. 

4 Let me ask you,’ proceeded the sportsman, as he looked toward 
the retreating heels of the fiegro, 4 do you sometimes go to town ? ’ 

4 Yes, yes, Sir, to be sure I do. My uncle’s got a fust rate stall in 
Fly-Market. Perhaps you may have seen his name over it?’ 

4 Well, I think I have. Now my advice to you is as follows. The 
next time you go to town, call and see the lady, and tell her you 
come for old acquaintance’ sake. Drop in about the latter part of 
the afternoon, and very likely you ’ll be in time to take a sociable 
dish of tea.* 

4 By jings! ’ 

4 As you may see a good many people, (this however I will only 
mention as a friend) be careful to brush your top-knot well up in 
front; and by the way, is that the best coat you have ? ’ 

4 ’T aint likely ! ’ replied Tom, with an expressive smile. 

4 Very good; I was only going to say put on your best coat — ’ 

4 In course I shall. Thimble’s lately made me a sweet-settin’ 
coat.’ 

4 Put it on, my man, by all means. And when you get there, be as 
bold as a lion. If you conduct yourself otherwise you may as well 
stay at home. When the door is opened to you, walk right into the 
house. You’ll find the ladies there. You’ll hear’em a-talking. If 
any one tells you they ’re not there, do n’t believe one word of it. 
Say it’s Mr. Van Diddlemas, and that you know they’ll see Mr. Van 
Diddlemas.’ 
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Tom squeezed his fists with all his force into his ribs, and wrig¬ 
gled himself half around on his heels in all the anticipation of 
delight When his head bobbed up again, his flushed face relapsed 
into an expression of the most profound attention and respect 

* With regard to external conduct, I shall not presume to dictate 
to you a single word. It would be unnecessary; nay I am sure, an 
uncalled-for insult You are the Beau Brummell of the place. 
There is no young man superior to you in this county. Far be it 
from me to flatter you. I say it from personal knowledge. You are 
a polite young man.’ 

It would have been the merest affectation to have parried this 
remark. So Tom replied, ‘ I knows I be.' 

‘ Above all things, my friend, let me enjoin it upon you to be 
neither cold nor formal. This nips the bud of the tenderest affec¬ 
tion. Smile pleasantly, laugh plenteously; you are no stranger; call 
the lady Mary, or Molly, or cousin, or sweet coz/ 

‘ I mean to/ 

‘That's right, my man. I have nothing more to say to you. 
Your own sense will direct you. You have my best wishes/ With 
this the sportsman seized the hand of Mr. Van Diddlemas, and 
shook it very heartily, smiling ingenuously upon him, while the latter, 
really conscious of his obligation, in vain endeavored to express his 
thanks, as he wished, and could only stammer forth broken sen¬ 
tences: ‘ Thank ’ee sir — much obliged — acted my friend — do jist 
as you tell me — guy blame — * Then starting suddenly, ‘Won’t 
you have some more cider, Sir? 1 said he. 

‘ Thank you, my friend; I will, if you please: that’s a gentle¬ 
manly fellow/ 

After the stranger had swallowed down the second draught, he 
took up his gun, examined the lock, fitted on a fluted percussion 
cap, and casting an equivocal look at Tom: * I had poor success 
according to your last instructions, my friend. I did n’t start many 
birds/ 

‘ I ’spect you did n’t/ replied Tom, laughing heartily. ‘ But I ’ll 
tell you better this time. I could ha’ told you where there was lots 
on ’em. Take the left road till you come to the three poplars, and 
then go right into the woods, and if you do n’t find a bundation sight 
on ’em, then don’t never b’lieve me again/ 

‘ I believe you implicitly, my friend; there are birds there without 
question. Farewell.’ 

These two worthy personages thus parted. The one went in 
pursuit of a fine day’s sport. Tom Van Diddlemas wanted to get 
out of sight and hearing, that he might revel in delicious day-dreams 
of love and beauty. Avoiding the presence of Tight, who was 
coming, charged with another message, he ran into the field among 
the hay-stacks, and selecting one which was piled up high with the 
sweetest clover, clambered to the summit, and excavating a place 
large enough to hold him, lay down as on a soft couch, with only his 
head out, and enjoyed a dreamy tranquillity such as is rarely known 
in this troublesome world. Happy, unfrequented hill-top ! where no 
voice can come- 
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4 I say, Tom, Tom! where are you, Tom ? * 

4 No you do n’t, old fellow! * As he thus murmured, in triumphant 
security, his eyes upcast were resting upon the pure white form of 
a cloud, outstanding from the general mass, like one of those 
winged, trumpet-bearing angels, sometimes seen just soaring from 
the pillars whence the vaults of the cathedral spring, and sustained 
in their heavenly flight by an iron bar through their backs. * Mary, 
Molly ! — cousin, sweet coz! ’ 

4 Tom, Tom! Tight, have you found Tom ? ’ 

4 No, master; can’t find him no wheres.' 

4 Then come along here yourself/ 

4 That’s good,’ said Tom. 4 How the old man does bother me. 
Bang! bang! Ha! ha! there go two woodcocks, or else he’s no 
shot Wo n’t they have to take it to-day ? ’ From these remarks 
Van Diddlemas went again into a silent, thoughtful consideration of 
the angelic cloud, uninterrupted except when occasionally a double 
explosion from the swamp told that another brace of woodcock were 
probably brought to the ground. 

An hour or more passed pleasantly thus, and he began to think of 
coming down again into the lower world, when he heard a number 
of voices very near him, and peeping out of his hiding place saw 
that the stack was surrounded. A half a dozen men stood there 
with gleaming pitch-forks. 4 It’s drunken Roger,’ said they; 4 he’s 
at his old tricks again. Hosses won’t eat the hay that’s been laid 
on. Stick him.’ 

Tom started in alarm, but at the same moment 4 the iron entered 
into — ’ the lower part of his back, and he bundled out of his nest 
in a fury. As he stood at the base of the small pyramid, his head 
and shoulders covered with hay, and doubled up his large fists, the 
husbandmen leaned on their pitch-forks in every attitude of merri¬ 
ment, and Tight looked on from a neighboring corn-crib, and smiled. 
Such a smile ! 

The morrow came, and the Bollocks family, with tears and sob¬ 
bing, bade farewell to the distinguished stranger. Tom Van 
Diddlemas, whose notions seemed to be very lofty, looked at the 
departure from the topmost branches of a hickory tree, whose 
leaves had begun to assume that gorgeous variety of color which 
denote their fall. The year was indeed waning, bringing with it 
somewhat of despair; but true love makes short the winter of 
discontent, and imagination forestalls the happy summer with its 
return of buds and blossoms, birds and enchanting melody. She 
whom he now looked on from his eyrie was hurrying away, bearing 
the season with her, to bloom and be admired in those gay conser¬ 
vatories whither the throng of fashion hastens; where many a 
tender and loved plant is brought to live on smiles, and breathe the 
air of flattery, and beauty glows deeper with a jealous rivalry, and 
crest nods to envious crest, and the very roses borne together by 
passionate gusts lose no chance to wound each other with sharp 
thorns. But to drop the figure, perhaps she whom he now ven<a 
tured to admire would drive her discarded lovers to despair, 
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thinking only of her Tom Van Diddlemas; while hurrying to her 
from the purlieus of Fly-Market, he should come in the meantime 
to mitigate the days of absence; but when the winter was past 
and the rain over and gone, and oh, ecstacy! she should return to 
Tinnecum !- 

‘ Heigho! * said Tom, fetching a deep sigh, and interrupting his 
own meditation in the midst; ‘ I guess I better go and tell Mary 
Ann.’ 

With this he hurried immediately to the cow-yard. His heart 
sank within him a little, when he saw her kneeling upon some corn¬ 
stalks, engaged in the elegant occupation of milking. A white 
kerchief was thrown over her head, and she never looked more 
modest or blooming. Tom stood for a moment, gazing over the stile. 

‘ Guy!’ said he, turning confessor to himself, ‘she’s nigh about as 
putty, arter all! I’ve a good mind to-’ 

4 Oh! is that you ? Good day, Thomas.’ 

4 Good day, Mary Ann; I ’d jist like to speak with you a word 
or so.’ 

‘ With me ? ’ 

4 Yes, with you — if you ain’t got any objection.’ 

‘ Very well. Coo ! coo ! stand still, Muily ! now don’t kick over 
that pail’ 

4 Mary Ann, I want to tell you something.’ 

The alarm of curiosity spread itself in a rapid expression over 
the countenance of the dairy-maid, and she stood silent. 

* I want to tell you a great secret. You won’t tell nobody, will 
you ? ’ 

* Oh no.’ 

* Very well, see that you don’t then. I — I — I—I—I — I —!’ 

* You — you — you — you — you — what , Thomas ? ’ 

4 1 — I — I — I b’lieve that I’m in love. Who do you think it’s 
with?’ 

‘ Well, well, I— I do n’t know. That is n’t for me to say. Who 
can it be, to be sure ? ’ 

‘ You know that lady that’s been a-stayin’ at Mrs. Rollocks?’ 

* Yes.’ 

4 Well; she’s the one.’ 

4 Ah ? — and is she in love with you, too ? ’ — 

4 Haw! haw! haw ! — yaw! You ’re right there. She’s more 
desput than / be — I been told. Got it pretty straight, too. Good 
by, Mary Ann; I got to go feed critturs.’ 

With this, Tom Van Diddlemas started off abruptly, and ran as 
fast as he could run. His rude hand had severed the bonds which 
like a fine elastic cord, when once released, fly back violently to 
their object, scarcely to be again drawn out. First love was aban¬ 
doned. Having unburdened his mind of a weighty message, his 
head and heels felt equally light; light as a blossom which the 
rapture of an after-summer flings upon the breeze. But Mary Ann, 
*like a neglected flower, held up her head and bloomed more 

Proudly, part two m OUR next. 
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TWILIGHT MU SINGS.* 


Wr* leicht ward er dahin ?etra<?en, 

Was war dem Glucklich*;n iu schwer! 

Wie tanrt^n vor d<?s Leb-m Wagen 
Die iuftigi? B^gl^itung her! 

Die Liebe mit dem Busmen Lohne, 

Das Gluck rrnt seinem gold'nen Kranz, 

Der Ruhra mit seiner Sternenkrone, 

Die Wabrheit m der Sonne Glanz ! Schiliir: 'Dt* Idbals.’ 


My dear young friend, upon these virgin leaves 
Let others gild their flatteries, if they will, 

Or paint their idle fancies. Be it mine 

To sketch some thoughts, which doubtless are to thee 

A daily presence, and at times arise 

Before my vision, solemn, dim, and slow. 

Oh! what a glorious world is round us spread 
Where’er we turn our feet! The populous Earth 
Is filled with sights and sounds and thoughts of joy 
Through all her borders. Yet our own mad hands 
Have brimmed the cup of grief for our own lips 
To quaff in bitterness, and made our life 
Half bliss, half anguish. When the last red light 
Of the declining sun with purple glow 
Bathes the blue mountains, and the balmy air 
Floats, like a breath from heaven’s own spicy fields, 
O’er hill and valley, how the pensive Soul 
Sinks in soft rapture, weakened by the thrill 
Of her own pulsings! While the dying Day 
Closes her dark-fringed eyelids o’er ner life 
So brief, so bright, so joyous, and the Night, 

Rocked in her cradle fey the lulling winds, 

And wrapped in jewelled robe of purest blue, 

First opes, with sad, sweet smile, her eloquent eyes, 
Large, drooping, shy, and languishingly dark, 

How the deep Spirit of the universe 
Shadows our spirits with his mighty wings! 

Freed from the daily cares that clogged their limbs, 
And purged of sensual dross, they rise and swell, 
Stretch forth their yearning arms, and strive to clasp 
The Infinite and Immortal. Baffled still, 

To earth still pinioned fast, they sigh, but cease 
The ineffectual strife, and sink away 
In half-unconscious musings. Sad, yet sweet, 

Our memories waken as the day-light dies, 

And, travelling o’er all the checkered paths 
Our feet in childhood or in youth had trod, 

Recall the joys it once was heaven to feel, 


* Tukbb lines, written lately in the album of a friend, though not intended for the public 
eye, may yet perhaps be deemed not utterly unworthy of its inspection. This careless limning is 
•n effort, often made before, to express some of those vague and trance-like thoughts which some¬ 
times steal over our being ‘ like dew along the flower * as we listen to the lullaby of Night, but 
which are alwaya scared from us by the ungentle noises of the many-voiced and babbling Day. 
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And still is heaven to think of. Dreams of love, 

Of love immortal, pure, immutable; 

High hopes of glory, and a fame whose blaze 
Should blind the world; and all the exquisite chords 
Of noblest feeling, played upon by thoughts 
Caught from all time, and roaming through all space; 
These all return, and make us sigh and weep 
O’er our own folly, and their vanity. 

Then all the purposes we cherished once, 

Of wide philanthropy, and tireless zeal 

To raise our drooping race, cheer their faint steps, 

And scatter roses in their thorny road; 

All high-born aims to feed our craving hearts 
On golden fruits, and lead them by the streams 
Of knowledge, wisdom, loveliness, and love; 

All rise like spectres, sorrowful and stem, 

Pale and reproachful, pointing to long years 
Of wasted energies and broken vows. 

And lo! far backward through the mists of time, 

In dim procession moves a lengthened train, 
Phantoms of blighted hopes and buried joys j 
And while we look with strained and sickening gaze, 
Ere turning to their graves, one farewell glance 
Beams cold and desolate from their faded eyes! 

Oh! sorrowing Dian! Grecian poets say 
Each night thou stoopest from thy throne to walk 
The high, bare mountains, where Endymion lies 
Entranced for ever, and dost fondly kiss 
His cold, pale lips. And ah! not all thy love 
Nor all thy grief shall e’er unseal those eyes, 

Or raise thy loved one from his rocky bed 
And sleep eternal! But the fable means 
That Truth by night forsakes her skyey home, 

And strives through love to melt the man to life, 

And loose the spell-bound from his iron sleep. 

Ah! never, goddess! will Time’s captive wake 
Till Death, a mightier magician, wave 
His wand, and sealing up the bodily eye, 

Unclose the spirit’s orbs, to close no more! 

Ah! bitter, bitter! that these sensual chains 
JVfust hold our Reason like ‘ the strong man bound/ 
And make us cry, as once among his foes 
Did Israel’s champion* captive, old, and blind, 

‘ Oh! dark, dark, dark! even in the blaze of noon!’ 

Yet even in these sad musings, we exult 
That we have spirits, which can soar so high 
Above ‘this sensual,’ and ally themselves 
By these impatient longings to the God 
That lives within us. Nature throws aside 
Her sordid vesture, and we proudly feel 
That we are kindred to the Deity, 

And w’ere not born to die; that w e have still 
Kindling within us a celestial life ; 

And, howsoe’er debased by time and sense, 

Can burst at last the chains, replume our wings, 

And soar right upward, till our feet regain 
The blessed, pure, and spiritual realm. 


• Vids Milton's 'Samson Agoniates.’ 
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In derision *ita 

Upon their tongues a various spirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language, and, instead. 

To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders. 

Great laughter was in heaven, 

And looking down to see the. hubbub etianoe ' 

And hear the din. Thus was the building loft 

Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named. Milton. 

No intelligent and observant man, whether foreigner or native, 
in travelling through those divisions of the world where our lan¬ 
guage is spoken, can fail to remark the astonishing diversity of 
pronunciation prevalent even among those who claim to be of 
genteel birth and finished education. This diversity, it is true, 
obtains more or less, and of necessity, in all languages. The Italians 
by their proverb, ‘ Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana,’ indicate that 
only the natives of the Papal States enunciate their language with 
perfect purity of accent. An accentual patois, very perceptible to a 
Parisian ear, will usually prove a traitorous Shibboleth to the pro¬ 
vincial gentleman of France; and the student of Gottingen will be 
enabled by some unlucky sound to say to the scholar of Dresden: 
4 Thou art from Saxony \ for thy speech bewrayeth thee/ But in 
our language the pronunciation of polite speakers is far more vari¬ 
ous than in any other established tongue. We have no undisputed 
classical pronunciation. We are guided by no court-standard, no 
academic law. The amalgamated nations that speak English are 
each a law unto themselves. Cockneys and Yorkshiremen, Hiber¬ 
nians and Scotchmen, Texians and Yankees, all throw in their 
equiponderant votes. Every literary sect and every fashionable 
circle exerts its independent influence, and sends forth an inno¬ 
vating ripple of larger or smaller diameter. The philosophers of 
Edinburgh give currency to the Doric plateiasmus, and the exquisites 
of Almack’s legitimize the high-bred drawl. The graduates of the 
theatre remould the language of the scenes, and roll it forth volu¬ 
minous with the tragic utterance, or expectorate it curtailed by the 
comic mutilation. The expounders of texts and the compounders 
of pills, the curators of our souls and the curers of our bodies, take 
whole classes of words into their special elocution, and articulate 
them at their will. The tribe engendered by 1 Coke upon Little¬ 
ton/ who are willing to unfold the law , but anxious to conceal the 
profits , think they have received with their diplomas the privilege of 
pronouncing legal language as well as of pronouncing upon legal 
points. In our orthoepical works, there is not a semblance of har¬ 
mony ; and while the doctors themselves are charging one another 
with ‘ heresy and schism/ it is impossible for the unpretending laity 
VOL. xxi. 18 
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to eschew heterodox tones, and embrace the true catholic accent* 
And in the result, there being no recognized standard, every one 
models himself by the greatest man of his acquaintance, or selects 
that brogue which is easiest for his vocal organs, or most pleasing 
to his self-educated ear. 

In point of orthography our language has changed more since the 
days of Chaucer, its first great poet, than the Greek had done from 
the time of Homer to that of Nounus and the fathers of the Eastern 
church, an interval of twelve centuries, In fact, a modem Greek 
can read the writings of that poetic Adam as easily as we can read 
those of the aforesaid father of English song. Yet, as the Greeks 
were subdivided into countless independent communities, lived 
under the most opposite systems of government, custom, and law, 
colonized over half the globe, and were noted as the most restless, 
inquisitive, and fickle of nations, it might have been expected that 
their writers in that long lapse of ages and in their wide distances 
of clime, would have introduced orthographical innovations of the 
most extensive kind. If it be suggested that the wonderful genius 
of their first poet, the universal familiarity of the people with his 
works, and the idolatrous reverence surrounding his memory, pre¬ 
served the language in its main features of orthography as he left 
it, I reply, that the poems of Chaucer also ought, though in a less 
degree, to have fixed the language of England. For Chaucer ranks 
foremost in the second order of poets, and his popularity was suffi¬ 
ciently extensive, one would think, to constitute him not only the 
great founder, but the great perpetuator of his native tongue. Yet 
there is an utter want of symmetry in his orthography; and both he 
and the other old writers, his predecessors, contemporaries, and 
successors, are not only at varianee with us, but are totally incon¬ 
sistent with themselves. In the same author you may frequently 
find the same word spelled in three or four different modes. The 
inconsistencies existing then have continued ever since, only that 
they then were the sins of ignorance or the vagaries of caprice, 
while the subsequent diffusion of books and universality of writing 
have converted each special offence into a special rule, and they 
now form a mass of compulsory transgressions protected by the 
shield of law. In fine, our language in its orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation is now so utterly irregular, so systematically unsyste¬ 
matic, that it were almost idle to speak of it remediaUy . Its whole 
constitution is too hopelessly disordered to admit of cure, except by 
an authorized, skilful, and bold physician, in the use of the most 
violent means. But there is no such authorized practitioner; and 
therefore, though I may hereafter state what may be and ought to 
be done, I shall accompany it with the consolatory prediction, that 
it will for years and perhaps for centuries continue undone. Its 
excrescences will still remain unlopped, its broken limbs unset, and 
its luxations unreduced, save by the occasional and blind manipu¬ 
lations of chance. Still as a point of fact we may speak of and 
deplore it; and belonging, as I may say, to the department of statis- 
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tics, it may afford a few moments’ curious speculation in considering 
the causes of this anomalous character. 

Those causes are, first: the multiplicity of seeds from which 
the trunk of our language sprung, and secondly,. the peculiarly 
imitative spirit of the Anglo-Saxon and Britannico-Yankee race. 
In my last I spoke briefly of its composition; for it is not my object 
to enter into an extended treatise on the history and nature of our 
language ; a knowledge easily gained from elaborate works, devoted 
to the subject. I will merely say in recapitulation, that it may not 
inaptly be compared to an edifice of a mixed order, and of hetero¬ 
geneous materials; the base being Saxon and the superstructure 
Latin; while within, the library is Greek, the music-room and 
picture-gallery Italian, the parlors and kitchens French, and all 
over and throughout the building are scattered countless ornaments 
from other languages. Before the original design of the structure 
was extended and altered by all these burdensome embellishments, 
it was irregular enough to satisfy the most whimsical fancy, and 
the bare inspection of five Saxon monosyllables, plough, doughy 
through , cough , rough, all spelled alike, and all differently pronounced, 
would have convinced a foreigner that its ground-rule of pronuncia¬ 
tion was the observance of reckless inconsistency. He would have 
formed the same opinion of its orthography on listening to five 
other words, now, blow, true , off, stuff, corresponding to the former in 
sound and totally different in spelling. These and similar words 
were left for custom to write and pronounce according to her own 
caprice, and even in the Saxon division of our language not only 
every vowel, but almost every diphthong has two, three, or four 
distinct sounds, and these interchanged with the lawlessness of 
hap-hazard. The language has since been still more hopelessly 
confounded, both to eye and ear, by the constant and great influx of 
foreign terms. More than a century ago Addison, that charming 
model of idiomatic purity, protested against their introduction. But 
his remonstrances were unavailing, partly because his own Specta¬ 
tor practically countenanced the abuse, and partly from the peculiar 
nature of his countrymen. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how so proud, distant, and 
surly an old fellow as John Bull should ever have needed the coun¬ 
sel, and why, after receiving it, he should have failed to follow it. 
It is not surprising that his brother Jonathan, republican though he 
be, should import his furniture from all quarters of the world. He 
has just commenced house-keeping, and is compelled to live on loans, 
and be elegant by imitation. He has not had time to surround 
himself with a complete establishment of language, literature, and 
law. Moreover, he is vain rather than proud, and vanity, though 
inclined to play the peacock with its present fineries, is also always 
eager to copy the elegance of others. But that the haughty mon¬ 
archist John Bull is an inveterate sponge, and begs, borrows or steals 
every thing he can lay his hands on, is truly amazing. He is a uni¬ 
versal mimic; a mimic equally of what he admires and of what he only 
affects to admire, of what he really despises and of what he merely 
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pretends to despise. He retains indeed his own intrinsic qualities, 
or if he change in them, it is only from the shock of violent causes, 
and the silent influence of that time which will at last corrode the 
diamond. He neither adopts nor relinquishes great virtues or great 
vices. 

One of his great virtues is to grumble at his taxes, and yet pay 
them, and to swear they are unendurable, and yet endure them. 
As they are laid to secure him in the unjust possession of half the 
globe, it may be that he supports them by way of penance for his 
sins, and in order that he may ‘ be pardoned, and retain the offence.* 
Or perhaps he thinks these self-imposed burdens may enable him 
to perform his various philanthropic duties, such as pacificating the 
world by holding the bayonet at their breasts, civilizing the savage 
by making them wear Manchester cottons, and christianizing the 
heathen by forcing opium down their throats. But be they laid for 
penance or for charity, he swears they are a blessed curse, and 
would not reduce them, could he import Potosi or coin the stars 
into guineas. 

One of his great vices is profanity. In Sterne’s time his ‘army 
swore terribly in Flanders; * and he has not yet reformed his habits, 
for he still trudges all over Europe, cursing like a tinker. He will 
not relinquish tliis hereditary privilege. He received it from the 
founder of his church, Henry the Eighth, whose oaths would have 
curdled the blood of a pirate. It is a part of his religion, and when 
it goes down, down go roast-beef and Magna Charta, brown-stout 
and the constitution, plum-pudding and the Establishment. 

But although he will part with none of his connatural character¬ 
istics, nor borrow any thing to impair them, he copies every thing 
else. He imports his clothes, his tones, his airs, his fashions, his 
connoisseurship; in short, every thing but politeness. That is too 
hostile to John Bullism. Were that graceful exotic to flourish under 
the British oak, it would soon exterminate it, root and branch. 
Civility is a natural endowment, and he was bom in a chilly climate, 
under a grim and lowering star. His horoscope is stiff-necked. 
The other external accomplishments that sit so airily on foreigners, 
he assumes, although they become caricatures on his noble yet 
repulsive nature. He thinks himself a lion; his neighbors consider 
him a bear. Let him be a lion, since such he is, though under a 
bear’s skin. The continentals all hate him, and with reason; for 
he whips them in war, and vilifies them in peace. Monsieur God- 
dem (to employ his ludicrously appropriate French sobriqutt) scat¬ 
ters his guineas and his curses among them with equal profusion. 
He professes to despise them ; and in many points his contempt is 
not only sincere but well-grounded, because in many points he is 
far ahead of them all. Yet he imitates them. He sometimes takes 
off the high gravity of the Spaniard, whom he terms a solemn owl; 
and he is all the while grinning at his own quaint conceits. He 
calls the Frenchman a frisking monkey, and the Italian a purring 
cat: yet the British lion attempts to walk the minuet of French 
elegance, and whisks his tail like a genuine but half-taught mon- 
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key; he strives to reduce his roarings to the melody of Italian tones, 
and caterwauls most felinely. He knows himself to be awkward, 
and with proud asperity declares that finery was not made for him, 
nor he for finery. Yet in his whimsical perverseness he dresses as 
finically as the gay Frenchman, and thinks his clothes become him 
as well as they do their ingenious and graceful inventor. Across 
the channel he declares he would not renounce his patrimonial din¬ 
ner of beef and turnips with his dessert of pudding for ambrosia, 
cooked and carved by Ganymede, the chef de cuisine and head-waiter 
of Jove, nor exchange his antiphlogistic ale for Olympian nectar, or 
for the metheglin of Hyblacan and Hymettian bees. Yet, while on 
French soil he showers anathemas on their trumpery soups and 
meagre wines ; he likes savory food and palatable drink, and is very 
glad to get them in England. In France he grumbles at their 
‘ ros-bif de mouton / not more execrable, he says, in name than in 
nature, and sighs for 1 ros bif de bif done a la British. But in 
England he thinks his plain insular dishes mightily improved by a 
sprinkling of French culinary science; and seated on French chairs, 
overlaying his English meats with French entremets , and medicating 
the whole with French wines, he suffers the acme of grumbling 
happiness. 

To return however to a point more nearly connected with my 
subject: look at the farther conduct of this most admirable, most 
inconsistent, and most incomprehensible of mortals ; conduct totally 
irreconcilable with his words of pride and attitude of independence. 
He is in the constant habit of borrowing from the literature of all 
Europe, while they rarely resort to him for supplies. He says and 
believes that a collection of works might be made from his own 
language, which in various excellence would counterbalance all the 
libraries of modem continental literature. He says, that while on 
the one hand, if possessing the least tincture of taste and liberality, 
he must admit the transcendent excellence of many fruits of 
Italian, German, French, and Spanish intellects, and cannot pretend 
to find in his own language the exact counterpart of each, yet on 
the other hand he cannot but gaze in admiration at the infinite 
variety and inappreciable value of the productions of his own capa¬ 
cious, opulent, and fruitful mind. Without stopping to institute 
particular and invidious comparisons, which it is impossible to sub¬ 
stantiate by conclusive proof, he thinks it not extravagant to say, 
that in history, philosophy, and epic poetry his language may fairly 
be set against any modem tongue; that in the department of the 
drama and the novel it may perhaps counterpoise them all; while 
in the works of its essayists, theologians, orators and humorists it 
stands perfectly unrivalled. And begging half a million pardons for 
the arrogance of so sweeping a sentence, and admitting that it is 
impossible for the native of one country so far to lay aside the pre¬ 
judices of education, and so deeply to familiarize himself with the 
language and writings of other countries as to form of them a full, 
intelligent, and impartial judgment; begging all these pardons, I 
repeat, and admitting all this impossibility, I am half inclined to 
side with his opinion. 
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Yet John Bull learns all their languages and studies all their 
books, although they seldom return the compliment. * The Ger¬ 
mans, whose language and literature bear a very marked affinity to 
his, might be expected to dive deeply into the riches of his trea¬ 
sure-house. Yet what German reads English, except a few in the 
last quarter-century, who have been taught by their own great 
critics, philosophers, and poets, by their Schlegels, Goethes, and 
Schillers, that in that tongue only are to be found the writings 
of a Shakspere, the most wonderful of 1 oceanic minds ? ’ On the 
other hand, every would-be-philosopher, as well as every really 
deep thinker and genuine enthusiast in England or America, 
studies and translates or imitates the German philosophers and 
poets. If it be thus in reference to the Germans, how shall it be 
with the French, Italians, and Spanish, who in general can pro¬ 
perly appreciate only works written in those three kindred dialects ? 

Every Englishman acquires a knowledge of French, as an inte¬ 
grant part of his education. How many Frenchmen learn English? 
And why should they learn it ? They can never gain the idiomatic 
skill to penetrate the golden meaning of our sterling writers, and 
those writers are not ‘after their heart.’ The works which cor¬ 
respond to their ideas of excellence, they can have in translations 
as good as the English original. And whatever in English litera¬ 
ture is thus to their taste, they can parallel by equally good produc¬ 
tions of native growth. Why then should they study the difficult 
English language? Voltaire boasted of having introduced Shak¬ 
spere to the acquaintance of his countrymen ; but he introduced his 
tragic shade gesticulating like a dancing-master in mourning, and 
his comic ghost capering like a harlequin of the Boulevart du Tem¬ 
ple. The French know about as much of the true Shakspere from 
the traductions of Voltaire as they do of the teal Milton from the 
versions of Chateaubriand. 

Every accomplished young lady in England reads Italian poets 
and sings Italian songs. What Italian female, be she signora or 
dowzella , peruses the Paradise Lost, or trills a Moore-ish melody ? 
Italian vocalists are daily soothing British ears, and Italian operas 
are nightly performed before British auditories. What British air 
was ever heard in Italy, unless from the Irish livery-man of some 
portly London cit, smacking his lips over a glass of Lacrima Cristi, 
and bawling forth ‘Come, boys, life’s a whirlagig ! ’ in a tone to scare 
the very screech-owls of that land of melody ? 

Well, John Bull is a nabob, and may spend his money as he 
likes. If he choose to embellish his ungenial soil with each costly 
and elegant exotic, his purse will bear him out. In truth, he shows 
his wisdom in surrounding his gouty feet with every comfort the 
world can furnish, and in sunning his foggy island with all the joy 
obtainable for love or money. And if the borrower overwhelm the 
lenders with unmeasured maledictions, that is but a matter of taste, 
and at the worst only proves a want of politeness. If, after storing 
his capacious mind with his own home-made treasures, he choose 
to enrich it still farther with the elegant productions of the Conti- 
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nent, he is not to be reproached for improving his taste and enlarg¬ 
ing his knowledge. Or if, while asserting the superiority of his own 
literature, he practically deny it by paying more attention to that of 
foreign countries, he only exhibits that union of egotism and cupi¬ 
dity so visible in all mankind, who are incurably addicted to boast¬ 
ing of their own possessions, and coveting and copying those of 
others. Neither do I care if he be inclined, when in Italy, to dis¬ 
course on the fine arts in a semi-Italian, and criticise architecture, 
sculpture, and painting in language which he cannot pronounce, and 
does not understand. In this he only resembles the rest of his 
species, who, whatever their dialect, whether pure or mixed, are 
fond of talking on those subjects especially which are above their 
intelligence and without their sphere. And in fact, if we wish to 
converse only on what we fully comprehend, the steps of improve¬ 
ment are fettered, and the soaring wing of the spirit is pinioned to 
the earth. We utterly abjure the discussion of all that is high, 
beautiful, and noble, and unseal our bps only on trivial matter-of- 
fact occasions. We banish criticism, philosophy, poetry, with all 
their spiritual train, and confine ourselves to bald, statistical narra¬ 
tions of actual events. 

I therefore blame him not, if he delight to launch forth on the 
chartless and misty ocean of German speculation; nor am I sur¬ 
prised if sometimes, looking through the fumes of their contempla¬ 
tive meerschaum , he mistake some ordinary fish for the renowned 
and far-sought sea-serpent, or regard a consumptive iceberg as an 
indissoluble mountain, looming bold and awful from Truth’s unfath¬ 
omable depths. Nor am I inclined either to wonder or to carp, if he 
look with a stare of grave admiration at some of his own late imi¬ 
tations, and by their antithetic oddity and most un-English inversions 
be deceived into the idea that they are pregnant with weighty 
discoveries. Shallow water, if muddy, may deceive even a prac¬ 
ticed eye; and transcendental doctrines, ushered in with Coleridgian 
solemnity, and travestied in sesquipedalian compounds, invented for 
the nonce, may easily be thought deep — deep beyond all sound¬ 
ings— for, like Bottom’s dream, they have ‘ no bottom/ Yet in 
this he is only like the men of all nations and of all ages; since 
on some one or other subject, scientific, philosophical, or religious, 
the learned of all times from Plato until now have but caught up, 
echoed and reechoed the wise ravings of their brother somnambu¬ 
lists. It is then quite natural that John Bull, as well as others, 
should often gaze astonished through his magnifying-glass at some 
monstrous bubble, and, on the bursting of the bubble, drop his glass 
and look in equal amazement at the less than atoms, the very 
nothing, that peopled the vacuum of its airy shell. 

And what though he listen to a Neapolitan songstress, as the 
artiste herself believes, with an unintelligent rapture, and rend the 
delicate mazes of her ear with a thundering call for the repetition 
of her fresh-lipped warblings ? What though he shout a mispro¬ 
nounced encore for the reappearance of a Gallic figurante , and fol¬ 
low her sylphid movements with an unlearned eye, as a satyr might 
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gaze at the gossamer elasticity of an Oread nymph ? He has paid 
for their performances, and is happy in the enjoyment of a costly 
indulgence, and in believing himself a critic. It would be hard 
indeed were others to possess the finely-attuned ear, the melodious 
voice, and the scientific eye, while he, for all his money, could not 
see, hear, and applaud in his own noisy way, and atone for his defi¬ 
ciency in artistic knowledge by pedal and manual and vocal mani¬ 
festations of his imaginary joy. 

Neither, lastly, do I censure him for the fact that while he hates 
the French with a perfect Johnsonian hatred, the nearer he ap¬ 
proaches his light-hearted rival in dress and in all the showy exter¬ 
nals of life, the better he likes himself. This is but a slight and 
quite natural inconsistency. The seeds of his aversion, sown in the 
Norman conquest, irrigated ever since by the bloodshed of mutual 
and wholesale murder, and fostered by his religious belief that 
human nature and French nature are two distinct things, has at last 
strengthened itself into an ineradicable abhorrence. Yet he sees 
his enemy to be a buoyant, elegant, witty, and inventive being, and 
imitates him perforce, in obedience to the well-known Virgilian 
maxim: 

‘ Fas est cl ab hostt docent 

But I blame him for thinking that his clothes sit more gracefully 
upon him, and that his viands eat with a more savory relish, for 
retaining their French names. I blame him for imagining that he 
comprehends the fine arts more tastefully for bestowing on all their 
dependencies and connections their Italian appellations. 1 blame 
him for asserting that the English language is superior to the French 
for almost every species of composition, wfifile lie daily assimilates 
them more and more by the domestication of needless words. I 
blame him for banishing all ‘coffee-houses’ from London, and repla¬ 
cing them by cafes; for transforming his ‘ eating-houses’ into restau¬ 
rateurs , and exalting his ‘hair-dressers’ into perruqmers. I censure 
him for antiquating his plain Saxon ‘hat’ and wearing a jaunty 
chapeau , and for metamorphosing his ancient ‘coat’ into a habit — a 
vile habit indeed. I censure him for bearing a more than Punic hos¬ 
tility to the French nation, and yet importing bodily the entire culi¬ 
nary lexicon of his sworn and eternal foe. I censure him for 
declaring his infinite superiority over his versatile competitor, as well 
in arts as in arms, while he draws almost as largely from his artistic 
nomenclature as conquering Rome ever borrowed from that of sub¬ 
jugated Greece. J laugh to see him turning up his nose at whole 
libraries of French literature, while he interlards his own works 
with French phrases, even when writing on subjects totally discon¬ 
nected with France and French topics; phrases introduced for no 
discoverable reason but to show his familiarity with a language he 
professes to despise, or else to render his own too precious gold fit 
for the w r ear of daily currency hy alloying it w T ith baser ingredients. 
And how ridiculous are these medleys of semi-French and no-Eng¬ 
lish! Why you may read fifty volumes of current French, or Ital- 
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ian, or German, or Spanish literature, without ever having cause, 
from the use of a single English expression, to suspect the existence 
of the English tongue. Yet Bulwer and Blessington, and all the 
big whales, and all the little minnows of British romance, in their 
pictures of British high-life, present us with a polyglot ollapod of 
words, which, if it be a correct representation of metropolitan lan¬ 
guage, reminds one of that hybrid offspring between Greek and 
Latin, satirized with such caustic truth by Juvenal, as prevalent 
among the fashionable ladies of declining Rome. 

Yet even all this is endurable, or at least natural, and to be 
expected. For as the French is indisputably the finest conversa¬ 
tional language in the world, fashionable authors and fashionable 
talkers may well be expected to draw largely from the happy famil¬ 
iarities so abundant in that rich colloquial treasure-house. All the 
lovers of 1 small-talk,’ whether printed or spoken, can fill up the lit¬ 
tle interstices between our many-cornered English words with nicely- 
fitting vocables from the grand magazine of felicitous chit-chat. 
There are, moreover, many ideas, or shades of ideas, which there is 
no brief English expression to convey, as there are likewise many 
proverbial or allusive phrases, such as ‘ apropos des bottes ,’ which, 
from their origin, have an untranslatable humor. It is of course 
very proper for a writer or speaker to employ terms from the ancient 
or foreign languages whenever the subject renders them necessary, 
or when they express his meaning with superior force and beauty; 
and in general they may be introduced, due regard being paid to the 
rules of taste, and when they may be supposed to be understood by 
those to whom the discourse is directed. But they should invaria¬ 
bly be distinguished by their Italic dress; and before they are admit¬ 
ted into the ranks of English soldiers, and allowed to wear the 
English uniform, they should be taught the English discipline and 
be made to speak in English tones. Mr. Fox, the great statesman, 
and a thorough master of his vernacular tongue, went so far even as to 
pronounce French proper names according to the English sounds of 
the letters. If this be thought superfluous, at least let us give to 
words which we have naturalized among us their appropriate Eng¬ 
lish accent and orthography. For one, I am in favor of domestica¬ 
ting foreign words only from sheer necessity. We can form almost 
any word that may be needed, from roots already in use among us; 
and if these be insufficient, let us resort to the old repository, the 
Latin, whence they can be derived and anglicised according to estab¬ 
lished laws. A ridiculous affectation has lately appeared among 
some dandy-writers of altering certain of our adjectives ending in 
ic into the French termination esque. Thus in imitation of 4 gro¬ 
tesque,’ * picturesque,’ we have already gigantesque y romantcscpie , and 
no doubt we shall soon be delighted with hero -esque, poet -esque, 
pedant-es?wc, etc., etc. Such writers, in their anxiety to display their 
familiarity with foreign tongues, only prove their ignorance of Eng¬ 
lish in particular, and the foppery of their taste in general. 

I blame John Bull, then, for importing so many useless terms from 
contemporary nations, and for thinking them fine because they are 
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foreign, and melodious because they are new. If there be cases, as 
doubtless there are many, where it would be difficult or superfluous 
to invent new terms for objects which already have their respective 
names, I censure him for not making those names thoroughly Eng¬ 
lish— English both in orthography and pronunciation. 

And now what shall we say of Brother Jonathan ? Why, that in 
his words, as in his clothes, and airs, and fashions, and literary opin¬ 
ions, and philosophical creed, he is but a second-hand imitator — the 
mime of a mimic. Comparatively unacquainted with continental 
languages, he buys at retail the British wholesale importations of 
foreign phrases, and sometimes sports them with the timid vanity of 
a conscious debtor, and at others consumes them with the reckless 
prodigality of an intended bankrupt. Necessity, the mother of 
Invention, has compelled him to the manufacture of many new 
words, and occasionally, from pure sport, or to show the fertility of 
his genius, he has produced such brilliant terms as ‘lengthy/ ‘jeop¬ 
ardize/ etc., etc. In justice however it must be remarked, that in his 
labored compositions he tampers far less with his mother-tongue 
than do the boasted Simon-pures of England. 

Here, then, in the continual adoption of words unchanged from 
other languages, is to be found the cause that the confusion origi¬ 
nally reigning in our orthography and pronunciation is daily becom¬ 
ing ‘ confusion worse confounded.’ With a servile deference to the 
countries of their nativity, we naturalize them with all their foreign 
airs and accents about them, and without even administering the 
oath of allegiance. Or rather, they are neither foreigners nor 
natives, but a mischievous ‘ tertium quid/ which we will not pro¬ 
nounce in our own way, and cannot pronounce like the lenders. 
This practice, too inveterate to be changed, has caused evils too 
deep to be eradicated. It has rendered our language a chaos to the 
eye and a babel to the ear — a ‘rudis indigestaque moles/ which it 
is impossible ever to systematize without a radical, revolutionary 
reformation. Without such reformation, its dictionaries will need 
to be altered and enlarged at least twice a century, until the con¬ 
summation of all languages. That consummation will probably 
be the predominance of English over all other tongues, and their 
consequent expulsion from the lips of men. This catastrophe 
will not so much result from its superiority in elegance, or perspi¬ 
cuity, or brevity, or force, as from the fact that it will gradually 
have devoured, digested, and incorporated them all into its own 
gigantic frame. One of the boasts of our late lexicons has been 
the introduction and explanation of so many, or so many thou¬ 
sands of words not to be found in any previous vocabulary. Any 
one who will compare the number of words in Webster’s with the 
number in Johnson’s Dictionary (about a century distant in publica¬ 
tion) may easily discover by the rule of geometrical progression, 
that in a. d. 1950 our language will contain one hundred and fifty 
thousand words; in a. d. 2050, three hundred thousand; and before 
the year 2250, more than a million. If an acquaintance with words 
be, as some assert, a knowledge of things , the master of English at 
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that day will assuredly know every thing. At all events, judging 
from its present rate of progress, it will soon absorb into itself all 
human dialects, and becoming the universal repository of words, will 
be adopted by the general consent of nations as the language of 
languages, an acquaintance with which will preclude the study of 
all others, and which will be the interpreter of every science, and 
the medium of lingual intercourse among all the tribes of the earth. 

Polygon. 


SEVENTY-SIX. 


Sad were the times, when mid the smoke 
Of gathering war in days of yore, 

Our sires the tyrant’s thraldom broke, 
Resolved to wear his chains no more! 


XI. 

Hard w f as their lot, but they are gone, 
Who stood so well the battle-fray. 

Yet their good fame, though dim at dawn, 
Hath waxed into the perfect day. 


in. 

And who shall say, when Time hath hurled 
The kingly toil of ages down, 

How brightly from this western world 
Shall beam the light of their renown! 


IV. 

It needs no prophet’s eye to trace 

The spreading grandeur of their fame ; 

How fair a light their deeds shall grace, 

How high shall stand their country’s name! 


On Freedom’s flag, by Valor’s hand, 

’T w’as traced in lines of precious gore, 
Mid stripes and stars there let it stand, 
Till kings defile the earth no more! 


VI. 

Until, rejoicing o’er the lands, 

Shall beam that bright and blessed day, 

When man shall rise w’ith stronger hands, 

And nobly break the despot’s sway: 

VII. 

Till in the deserts of the West, 

And where the Southern waters sleep, 

The tribes of men from war at rest 
One general jubilee shall keep. 

New- York , January , 1843. H. w. Rooiwili,. 
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BOZ AT IDLEBERG. 


A SCXNC RROM RIAL LIRA. 


Boz ! a pleasant name that! It has become with us Americans 
a household word. It is imprinted on massive octavos in our libra¬ 
ries ; it hangs in gilded frames from our walls; it is stamped indeli¬ 
bly on our hearts. All that is cheerful or humorous or pathetic in 
our nature; all that is bright and beautiful and endearing in our 
social relations; are blended in that name. Would you smile ? 
Follow the devious oddities of that prince of clowns, Sam. Weller, 
or watch the suicidal ravings of Mr. Mantilini, or listen in rapt admi¬ 
ration to the poetical effusions of Richard Swiveller, Esq. Would 
you weep? Go stand over the grave of Smike, or strew bright 
flowers where little Nell reposes; and leam on every page, for the 
lesson is there, how bright a thing man’s nature may become, albeit 
in poverty and mgs, though Stoicism may sigh, and Philosophy spend 
its life in tears. 

Watching as we did his first dawn in the sky of literature, with 
every succeeding bound which brought him ne'arer and nearer the 
zenith, we felt that he must soon be, as he has already become, the 
cynosure of many eyes; the exponent of many strange truths, 
stranger than fiction; the explorer of mysterious depths of that 
mine, the heart, which even the great masters, Scott and Bulwer, 
had never fathomed. And with his happy faculty of drawing the 
reader to his side, until he may hear his voice and count the pulsa¬ 
tions of his heart, we felt that the time was near at hand when 
oceans would no longer intervene; when the same atmosphere 
would encircle us; when we should grasp his hand and hear his 
voice, not alone in fancy, but in fact. 

lie passed in triumph through our eastern cities, more like a 
fighter of battles than a wiclder of the pen ; until wearied with balls 
and dinners, and the glare of staring crowds — the sure though 
undesired awards of fame — he declared his intention to eschew 
such public adulation, and ‘ to go and shake hands with the Ameri¬ 
can people from the Atlantic to the Mississippi.’ ‘ Surely he will not 
forget Idleberg! ’ thought we. ‘ Even if, instead of being almost in 
his path, it were hundreds of miles away, he will certainly come to 
Idleberg ! ’ And so well satisfied were we Idlebergers with this con¬ 
clusion, that those of us who smoked, quietly resumed our pipes in 
our chimney-corners, awaiting the arrival with as much certainty as 
the rising of the morrow’s sun; and several young couples on the 
verge of matrimony resolved to check their impatience for a few 
weeks, on the extreme probability of thereby having Boz at their 
nuptials. It would be sufficient to immortalize one, you know, to 
be announced in that forthcoming journal, with all the blanks filled, 
as follows: 4 On the evening of-, the - day of-, was 
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present in the town of Idleberg at the marriage of the accom¬ 
plished -, Esq., to the beautiful Miss-, youngest 

daughter of the Hon.-. Bright scene, happy couple, 

music, dancing, etc. etc.* 

Among the most enthusiastic admirers of the distinguished author 
at Idleberg, may be enumerated Mr. Pierre Diggs and Mr. Ignatius 
Swell, editors respectively of the 1 Idleberg Mercury/ and the ‘ Sen¬ 
tinel of Freedom/ However diverse the sentiments of these gen¬ 
tlemen on all subjects of national and state policy, here at least they 
harmonized. It were tedious to recount what sparring and fighting 
with gray-goose quills; what shedding of ink; what wars of words, 
embellished with marks of wonder and interrogation, like so many 
small swords, these individuals were in the habit of conducting, to 
the infinite diversion of the town. Mounted on their hobbies of 
national banks and hard-money currencies, with Henry Clay, Gen¬ 
eral Jackson, and other distinguished politicians for pages and reti¬ 
nue, they performed all kinds of tilts and tournaments, to the 
admiration of the brave and the terror of the timid, until swords 
and fire-arms danced before their eyes like ghosts and spectres. 
But like the warriors of contending hosts, of whom it is related that 
when the heat of battle had passed, and the smoke of the cannon 
had been whirled away into clouds, they met in peace and quenched 
their thirst at the same fountain; so these chivalrous champions, 
when the rancor of party zeal had abated, entertained a generous 
rivalry in extolling Boz, their favorite author, whom they elevated 
by successive bounds to the very summit of Fame’s ladder. In 
their sage opinions — and who dare demur ? — Pickwick was glori¬ 
ous, Twist and Nickleby were divine, and Master Humphrey’s 
Clock surpassed every literary achievement of ancient or modem 
times. 

Nor was Boz less a favorite with the fair. By the matchless power 
of his genius he had enshrined his image in many gentle hearts that 
had never beat with any but the gentlest impulses of our nature. 
How many of them had fondly hoped to see and know the man 
whose pleasant companionship had robbed them of hours of repose, 
until the midnight lamp burnt dim, throwing over the brightness of 
their bloom a pale glare of thought that did not vanish with the 
morrow! And the prima donna of this fair band of admirers, Miss 
Parminta Rainbow, as she was poetically styled, must not pass with¬ 
out particular reference. Rocked in the cradle of poesy, and reared 
in the atmosphere of romance, she had become a walking and talk¬ 
ing cyclopedia of all the modem creations of genius, and especially 
the more recent publications by the author of the ‘ Pickwick Papers/ 
To use her own elegant language, she had drank from the deep 
wells of Helicon, and breathed the atmosphere and gathered the 
laurels of Mount Parnassus. Not satisfied with impersonating some 
one of the many muses, she aspired to represent the entire nine, 
including Melpomene, Terpsichore, and all the rest. Though gifted 
by bountiful nature with the personal developements of a Bardell, 
she preferred cultivating a likeness to the gentleness and simplicity 
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of little Nell. In a word, she possessed all the sterling qualities 
which fitted her to take the lead of a large class of admirers, who 
hung with rapture on her eloquence, and listened to her decisions 
on all literary matters as the decrees of fate. As to marrying! 
blending her ideal existence with any of the ordinary masses of 
flesh and blood, called men! she had rather suffer the martyrdom 
of eternal celibacy, than cherish such a thought for a moment. But 
there were dreams of future bliss, often enjoyed at heart, though 
seldom whispered even to her most intimate confidants; and these 
referred to a distant time far down the annals of a misty future, 
when she should be the partner of a real live author, permitted to 
examine huge folios and dictionaries, to copy his immortal manu¬ 
scripts, to inspire the hours of his solitude, and to blend her undis¬ 
tinguished name for ever with his own. 

Such was the state of the public mind at Idleberg during the 
sojourn on this continent of the distingnised author whose name 
heads this paper. Nor was it at all abated in intensity after the 

return of a rather corpulent citizen, Major-, who had just visited 

the eastern cities, and had actually descended the Ohio in the same 
boat with Boz. The Mercury and the Sentinel swarmed with para¬ 
graphs narrating an event so auspicious to Idleberg, and confidently 
predicted his speedy arrival. Miss Rainbow was the first individual 
who, forgetting that the Major was a bachelor, rushed into his arms, 
and deluged him with a shower of inquiries concerning her favorite 
author. ‘ Oh Major! did you see Boz ? ’ 

* Why certainly, my dear, and-* 

4 And what is he like, Major ? * 

* Why, Parminta/ replied the Major, ‘ he’s neither very long nor 
very short; rather middling like.’ 

4 But, Major, I want to lmow what he did, and what you did, and 
all about it/ 

4 Well, well, my dear/ said the Major, taking a pinch of snuff with 
provoking deliberation, ‘ when I learned that Boz was on board, 
though I had never read any of his stories about Tom, Dick, and 
Harry,-' 

* Now, Major ! * 

4 1 confess I had some curiosity/ he continued, 4 to see the man 
whom all the world seemed going mad about. So the first well- 
dressed, fine-looking man I saw, says I, 4 that’s Boz; ’ and the next 
handsome man I saw, says 1 4 that ’s Boz ; ’ until I thought there 
must be at least twenty Bozzes on board; and yet he was none of 
these. But where do you think I saw him at last ? ’ 

4 Do tell me, Major! ’ 

4 Why, I asked the clerk to show him to me, and he pointed out a 
rather plain-looking man, with very long hair and a red waistcoat, 
sitting at the far end of the cabin by a table, with a pile of papers a 
foot high by him, a portion of which he seemed to be reading to a 
lady who sat by him, and who I was told was his wife/ 

4 Oh, Mrs. Dickens! * exclaimed Miss Parminta, clasping her 
hands in ecstacy, during which performance the Major took another 
pinch of snuff 
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‘ But, Major, didn’t you speak to him ?’ 

‘ Oh no, Parminta. He seemed rather distant like, and was wri¬ 
ting nearly all the time. I tell you what I did, though. One day I 
happened near his lady, and says 1: 1 You have come a great way, 
Madam, to see our country, and I hope you are pleased with your 
visit’ * Oh, Sir,’ says she, ‘ we are delighted ; we have been treated 
very kindly indeed.’ I then offered her a pinch of snuff, as I always 
do the ladies, you know, to which she replied: ‘ No, I thank you, 
Sir; ’ ’ and the Major continued the conversation, adding many other 
pieces of information, of trifling interest to the world at large, though 
magnified into great importance by the imagination of Miss Rain¬ 
bow. 

And now all Idleberg was alive with the Boz mania. The illite¬ 
rate few who had neglected perusing his works, now gathered them 
from every available source, and commenced reading them with 
greedy assiduity. In commercial phrase, Pickwick had advanced a 
shade; stock fair, but in great demand. Expectation stood on tiptoe, 
and the periodical arrival of the stage-coach was met by curious 
glances, hoping that Boz had at last reached Idleberg. The rival 
editors were ever on the alert to catch the first glimpse of his per¬ 
son,'while the fair Parminta regularly drew aside her rose-colored 
damask curtains, and watched with anxious interest the approacliing 
vehicle; until at last, one afternoon, as it dashed down the street 
through clouds of dust that rose from its lumbering wheels, Messrs. 
Diggs and Swell were favored with a view of a solitary passenger, 
a gentleman with very long hair and a red waistcoat. The fair Par¬ 
minta was observed to clasp her hands in ill-dissembled joy, while 
the rival editors, forgetting in that blissful moment the animosities 
of years, opened the coach-door, and grasping both his hands, handed 
the astonished stranger to the pavement, smiling and bowing mean¬ 
while with such rapturous delight, that their guest grew pale and 
trembled in their embrace. 

* We ’ve caught him at last! ’ and ‘ Is this him indeed ? * were the 
simultaneous exclamations of Mr. Pierre Diggs and Mr. Ignatius 
Swell. 

‘ I demand your commission! ’ exclaimed the stranger, starting 
back from their embrace, and assuming an attitude of pugilism. 

4 Now be easy, Charley,’ said he of the Mercury. * Our commis¬ 
sion ! ha, ha! that’s a good one ! and from Boz, too ! ha, ha! ’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Boz, suffering his features to relax into a benig¬ 
nant smile, ‘ I assure you your attentions are very agreeable, 
and-* 

‘ But where is the companion of your journey, your-* 

‘ I understand you, Sir. The fatigues of the journey forced my 
companion with much regret to remain in a neighboring town; and 
let me assure you that nothing but the sternest necessity could have 
deprived her of the pleasure of visiting Idleberg.’ 

By this time the crowd which was gathering around the literary 
trio reminded them of the propriety of adjourning to the next hotel; 
and having conducted their distinguished guest to his apartments in 
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the Indian Queen, Messrs. Diggs and Swell reappeared with smi¬ 
ling faces, passed up the street, and entered the sanctum of the 
Sentinel, where after blending their mighty intellects into one on so 
great an occasion, they succeeded in inditing the following note, to 
which they soon obtained the subjoined reply: 


« Idleberg, -, 1842. 

4 Mb. Charles Dickers, alias Boz: 

* Dk ab Sir : The undersigned, in behalf of the citizens of Idleberg, have pleasure in thanking 
you for the visit you have been pleased to pay them, unworthy as they are of your favorable notice; 
and of offering you the freedom of the town, in a snuff-box, which we hope may please ; and take 
this occasion to request your acceptance of an entertainment to be provided at the Indian Queen, 
at such time as may suit your earliest convenience. Excuse mistakes. Yours in haste, 


‘Pierre Diggs, 
‘Igptatius Swell.’ 


* Gertlemer : 


* Indian Queen Hotel. 


* I will not attempt to express my hearty thanks for your polite note and the enclosed snuff-box. 
I am obliged to you for the entertainment you propose giving me ; but as 1 am compelled to resume 
my journey to-morrow, I am almost induced to decline the favor. If, however, it should be 
entirely convenient for you to meet me this evening, I shall do myself the honor to accept of your 
polite invitation. ‘ Yours, etc., i b oz .» 


And now what a wild commotion bestirred the once quiet streets 
of Idleberg ! The words passed from lip to lip with electric velo¬ 
city : * Boz has come ! Boz has come ! * The fair Parminta mshed 
from her classic abode and sped along the street like a light-winged 
Mercury, her ringlets all streaming in the wind, and her eyes beam¬ 
ing with rapture. She entered every door without the usual eti¬ 
quette of knocking, rushed in to tell the news, then out again, 
sending from every house a deputy messenger to repeat the story of 
Boz’s arrival, until all Idleberg was in a perfect ferment. 

Ere long announcements were issued from the presses of the 
respective editors, stating in staring capitals that Boz had accepted 
an invitation to an entertainment that evening at the Indian Queen 
Hotel, at precisely half-past seven o’clock, to which the citizens of 
Idleberg and all the world beside were invited, and all patriots, 
whether whigs or democrats, were expected to contribute. New 
duties now devolved on Messrs. Diggs and Swell, and also on Miss 
Parminta Rainbow, who solicited the honor of carrying around sub¬ 
scription-papers, which resulted in the collection of twenty-three dol¬ 
lars thirty-seven and a half cents; out of which munificent fund the 
committee of arrangements for the ‘Boz supper’ proposed furnish- 
ing supplies for that distinguished entertainment. 

In the mean time the great author was regaling himself with all 
the delights of elegant leisure. His apartments on the second floor 
of the Indian Queen were adorned with a pair of magnificent calico 
curtains, a sufficient allowance of cane-bottom chairs, and a Turkey 
carpet, somewhat soiled by the frequent tread of individuals distin¬ 
guished like himself, for whom number five was kept in special 
repair. For a time the present occupant diverted his mind by occu¬ 
pying a seat near one of the pair of windows, from which he was 
enabled to review the panorama before him, consisting for the most 
part of a long row of irregular houses of all shapes and dimensions; 
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a few scores of boys in the street, who signally failed in trying to 
stare him out of countenance; and a huge sign creaking in the 
wind, and bearing on its surface a remote resemblance to an abori¬ 
ginal squaw, sitting on a very cold-looking rock, and habited d la 
dishabille , in a green velvet robe, with bow and quiver to complete 
her equipments. But his attention was soon diverted from the con¬ 
templation of these inanimate and unsociable objects, to the enter¬ 
tainment of numerous visiters from the elite of the town, who had 
come to welcome him to Idleberg. They found him sitting in an 
attitude of mingled grace and dignity, ornamented with an endless 
variety of watch-chains, finger-rings and breast-pins, together with 
a gold-rimmed ogling-glass, dangling in relief against his red waist¬ 
coat, until he almost realized the hero of the nursery tale, with 

‘ Rings on his fingers and bells on his toes.’ 

Among the first of his visiters was the fair Parminta, conducted 
to his presence by her friends, Messrs. Diggs and Swell. After a 
short though highly interesting colloquy, during which Miss Rain¬ 
bow failed to regain her accustomed composure, they were inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of sundry justices and trustees, representing 
in their persons the august corporation of Idleberg. Then followed 
the entire corps of the literati, pedagogues and pupils, school-mis¬ 
tresses with their several retinues flaming in ribands of pink and 
bine, together with several members of the Board of Internal 
Improvement Thus they continued to come and depart for several 
hours, until the audience-chamber was vacated, with the exception 
of three individuals — Boz and a single gentleman and lady. See¬ 
ing themselves thus alone, the single gentleman, not particularly 
handsome, began bestowing glances of marked regard on the single 
lady, particularly beautiful, who leaned on his arm as lovers only 
lean, until the great observer of human nature, who witnessed these 
tokens of affection, evinced by his significant smiles a strong suspi¬ 
cion of the true state of the case. After a confusing silence of some 
minutes, the lady whispered the gentleman with an appealing 
look: 

4 Tell him now, Thomas/ 

4 1 can’t, Kitty/ 

4 But you must, Thomas/ said she, nudging him w r ith her left 
elbow. But Thomas continued refractory, leaving the important 
communication to the tact of his fair companion. 

4 Well, Mr. Boz/ said Miss Kitty at length, growing still more beau¬ 
tiful through the blushes which crimsoned her brow; ‘well, Mr. 
Boz — I believe that’s your name, is n’t it ? ’ 

4 Oh yes; that will do/ said Boz, twirling his watch-key very 
nimbly. 

4 Thomas and I-* said Miss Kitty. 

4 Yes, Sir/ said Thomas, 4 Kitty and I-* 

4 Ah, yes! I understand/ said Boz. 4 1 will not embarrass you 
longer by my silence. You too are on the point of getting married, 
and-’ 
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‘ That’s it! ’ exclaimed the young couple simultaneously, while 
Miss Kitty proceeded: It will be to-morrow evening, and we have 
been waiting for you a good while, and we concluded to come and 
invite you in person; and Mr. Diggs and Mr. Swell will be there, 
and we-’ 

1 Come, that will do, Kitty/ interposed Thomas. ‘Let’s not 
interrupt the gentleman any longer; so good evening, Sir.* And 
they departed in high glee, leaving their invited guest in a state of 
great apparent happiness. 

And now the setting sun ran tumbling down the western sky, 
over pillows of clouds arrayed in hues of gold and purple, like an 
old king playing at leap-frog with the glittering insignia of his roy¬ 
alty. ‘ How fair an eve ! ’ soliloquized the fair Parminta, gazing out 
on the sky, through jars and jugs of rare exotics blocking up the 
window. * How fair an eve to 'usher such a night! Yes, I will be 
little Nell to-night! But first those ‘ Stanzas to Boz 1 that are des¬ 
tined to link the undistinguished name of Parminta R. through all 
coming time with his! My old nurse used to tell me something 
would happen to me some day, but I never dreamed of this — no, 
never! * And leaving her to compress, as far as might be practica¬ 
ble, her buxom proportions into a resemblance to the delicate figure 
of little Nell, and to indite on a sheet of rose-scented paper those 
‘ Stanzas to Boz/ we will approach the more immediate centre of 
action, the dining apartments of the Indian Queen. 

Now the sum of twenty-three dollars, thirty-seven and a half 
cents, though affording sufficient evidence of the liberality of the 
good citizens of Idleberg to their distinguished guest, is not by any 
means the most extensive allowance that might be imagined for an 
entertainment to which the whole world was invited, and designed 
to comprise every variety of pastry, viands, candies, wines and com¬ 
fits ; not forgetting, as Mr. Pierre Diggs happily suggested, the pro¬ 
priety of reminding Boz of his fare at home, by a large modicum of 
roast beef and plum-pudding. * A great cry and little wool * had 
been produced by the immolation of pigs and poultry in honor of 
Boz; and a dozen altars had smoked with the sacrifices of as many 
dusky cooks, giving out delectable odors as foretastes of the coming 
feast. The tables were spread in the long hall of the Indian Queen, 
sometimes devoted to saltations on the light fantastic toes of the 
dancing members of the community, and sometimes, as at present, 
to the reception and entertainment of distinguished strangers. 
Lamps of glass and chandeliers of tin shed their brilliant lustre 
throughout the hall; while ‘ Boz* was suspended in transparencies 
and portraits at regular intervals along the walls. Such august pre¬ 
parations had never before been witnessed in that hall; and mine 
host bestirred himself with a degree of activity due to the occasion, 
though he seemed lost occasionally in abstruse calculations of the net 
profits likely to accrue from the above-named sum of twenty-three 
dollars, thirty-seven and a half cents, already secured in his trou- 
sers-pocket. 

And now the hands of the hall-clock pointed to the magical num- 
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ber seven. In one comer of the hall, on a temporary rostrum, were 
seated the gentlemen of the Idleberg Amateur Band, admitted in 
advance of the hour, and entertaining themselves by watching with 
evident interest the rapid accumulations on the tables, and perform¬ 
ing the preludatory operation of tuning their pipes and fiddles, 
thereby executing that most monotonous of all tunes which a famous 
king of the French once declared was his favorite above all the 
operas of Beethoven and Bossini. At this juncture the door was 
again opened by special permission, and through it entered the fair 
Parminta, habited as little Nell, leaning gracefully on the arms of 
Messrs. Diggs and Swell, representing respectively the illustrious 
personages of Augustus Snodgrass and Richard Swiveller, Esq., 
and forming altogether a group worthy to be lithographed or executed 
in statuary. After swaying themselves gracefully down the hall, 
the fair Parminta was left in the charge of two maiden aunts, while 
the editors walked out arm in arm, and proceeded to the private 
apartments of their guest, in a style which the bystanders consid¬ 
ered rather familiar for a couple of political caterers, whose every 
recent editorial had smelt of gunpowder and hinted at ‘ coffee and 
pistols for two.’ 

And now the hands of the hall-clock, unconsciously impelled by 
the irresistible contrivances of sundry weights, wheels and pulleys, 
verged on the half-past seven. Crowds had already gathered in the 
street and in every accessible room of the Indian Queen; and a 
confused murmur pervaded the atmosphere, now like the buzz of 
swarming bees, ana now displaying itself in shouts from some fer¬ 
vent admirer of Boz. All Idleberg was there. Every dwelling was 
deserted by its inmates, who crowded around the scene of action, in 
flaunting ribands and Sunday finery, as if it had suddenly become 
an epidemic for people to wear their finest, and look their best. 
And when the sealed door was opened, then came the rush; for as 
Mr. Swell afterward forcibly remarked, it reminded him of the sudden 
overflowing of the waters of the Red Sea on the chariots and horse¬ 
men of Pharaoh. The cry is still they come ! until every niche and 
comer of the hall is crowded, leaving still behind groups of anxious 
faces peering from the door and windows on the interior. In another 
moment Messrs. Diggs and Swell appeared through the yielding 
crowd, accompanied by the lion of the party, while the band struck 
up 1 See, the conquering hero comes ! * * Three chairs for Pickwick! * 
exclaimed a dozen voices, while the distinguished occasion of all 
this ado marched to his seat, and bowing gracefully to the assem¬ 
bled multitude, was greeted by a limited sea of waving fans and 
rustling handkerchiefs, until the heated air of the hall was as cool 
as a zephyr or a cucumber. 

Now came the din of battle. The fortunate few who had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining seats at the tables, fell to work with as much 
assiduity and as little false modesty as if Boz had been a thousand 
miles away. How rapidly beneath the cooperation of the rival 
editors, rivals even at table, disappeared whole bottles of wine, and 
loaves of bread, and legs of turkey ! The fair Parminta, between 
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the effort to resemble little Nell and of staring at Boz with the eager 
look of a young angler with his first fish dangling from his line, 
seemed disposed to do but slight justice to the entertainment, if we 
except the rapid consumption, in which she was chiefly instrumen¬ 
tal, of sundry glasses of jelly and various comfits, administered by 
her considerate aunts under a vague fear that the dear girl would 
lose her spirits or be famished but for their timely interference. 
And as for Boz, that interesting individual — interesting at all times 
and under all circumstances — evinced a decided disposition to do 
justice to the preparations of his kind entertainers; clearly showing 
that authors, at least in these degenerate days, so far from eschew¬ 
ing the manifold good gifts of Providence, and living on bread and 
water, as some have vainly imagined, are quite as much devoted to 
the enjoyment of the bread that perishes as the rest of the species. 
So that if the reader consider the equal activity of the remaining 
partakers of the 4 Boz supper,’ amounting to several scores, he may 
be prepared to learn that in something less than an hour after the 
first onset the entire series of articles then and there displayed had 
mysteriously disappeared, 4 without leaving a wreck behind,’ or even 
so much as a bone to be picked by the supperless scores who con¬ 
stituted the back-ground of the picture. 

4 Clear the tables ! * And while the order was being enforced, the 
members of the Idleberg Amateur Band, greatly edified by their 
repast, resumed their elevated seats, and with sundry squeakings 
and scratchings performed a variety of successive notes, intended 
for the royal old tune of 4 Rule Britannia! ’ They were soon inter¬ 
rupted by a stentorian voice proceeding from the other end of the 
hall, the proprietor of which proposed Mr. Ignatius Swell for chair¬ 
man of the meeting, and Mr. Pierre Biggs for secretary. These 
nominations were received with immense cheers and considerable 
waving of fans and handkerchiefs ; and the elected officers having 
taken their allotted seats, Mr. Swell in the centre, with Mr. Diggs 
on the right and Boz on the left, the chairman arose and addressed 
the assembled multitude nearly as follows: 

4 Ladies and gentlemen ! — Need I repeat the object of this large 
and enthusiastic meeting? (Cries of 4 No, no! Go on!’) Need I 
repeat the gratifying assurance that here, at last, sitting not on my 
right but on my left and next my heart, (striking his breast with 
great emphasis,) is the great, the celebrated, the illustrious Boz! 
( Cheers, and cries of ‘Go it, Swell!’) Never within the memory of 
man, never has Idleberg been so honored as to-night; and all the 
entertainments she has hitherto extended to distinguished men, all 
combined, I may say, would n’t hold a candle to-’ The speak¬ 

er’s voice was here lost in thunders of applause. 4 He has come 
nearly four thousand miles to see ns, and we have met him with 
liberal hands and open hearts. (Hear! hear!) Does our honored 
guest lack any thing to heighten the enthusiasm of this moment ? 
Has he ever met with fairer men or braver women than here ? 
(Cries of 4 No ! no!’) Sir — ladies and gentlemen, I mean — let 
any one read his works as I have read them, with the spirit and the 
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understanding, and I may flatter myself, with some little of the — the 
genius that inspires his bosom, (A voice: \Certainly, that’s it, 
Swell!’) and he will soon discover that in such out-of-the-way 
places as Idleberg it is, that he delights to linger and consecrate them 
to eternal remembrance. (Great applause.) Who does not remem¬ 
ber how in the Pickwick Papers he delights to visit the old rural 
mansions of England, to play at cricket with Ingle, to go a-rook- 
shooting with Winkle, and a skeating with Pickwick ? And then 
look at little Nell and her grand-father: but this reminds me of the 
presence of a lady here to-night, who has consented to represent 
this same little Nell. (At this point, if the lady alluded to had never 
been suspected of the similitude, her blushing efforts to conceal her 
embarrassment would have placed the matter beyond all doubt.) 
But I will not shock the timidity of this most sensitive and gifted 
lady, but would ask all those who may be familiar with the history 
of that exquisite little creature, to follow her 

‘ In maiden meditation, fancy free,’ 

stealing out with her grand-father from the midnight shades of Lon¬ 
don, and going out into the groves and fields; now following the 
adverse fortunes of Mr. Codlin and Mr. Short; and now the most 
attractive feature in Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works; until the author 
seems to linger with delight in the green fields and cottage homes 
of merrie England. (Immense applause.) No, gentlemen and 
ladies, here of all other places, our guest has assured me privately, 
and is prepared to assure you publicly, that the enthusiasm which 
has marked his reception is most gratifying. I propose therefore a 

toast which- But here I am reminded by my esteemed friend (a 

voice: ‘ Ah ! indeed ! ’) of the Mercury, that he desires to say a few 
words; after which I shall repeat a sentiment which I propose to 
your calm, dignified, and enlightened consideration/ 

During the loud and long bursts of applause which succeeded this 
masterly effort of Mr. Swell, Mr. Pierre Diggs arose and announced 
that ‘ he would only detain the company a few minutes, to read a 
couple of manuscripts in his possession. The one is nothing less 
than an original letter from Boz: (Cries of ‘ Read it! ’ ‘Go it, 
Diggs!’) Yes, I will read it; and will merely remark that it was 
written in answer to a letter which I had the honor to address him. 
It is as follows: 

‘ Carlton-House, New-York, - , ’42. 

‘My Bear Sir: 

* I am proud and glad to have received your letter. I thank you for it heartily ; and will put it 
by, among other memorials of a like nature, to which I never fail to turn with the truest pleasure. 

‘ It is not improbable that in the month of we may be nearer to each other than you expect. 

I do not despair of our meeting yet. I am> dear g ir> failhfully your friend> 

* Pierre Diggs, Esquire.’ ‘ C— D -.* 

This rare curiosity excited great interest throughout the assembly, 
and especially in the breast of the fair Parminta, who gazed at the 
precious relic until her eyes glowed with rapture. 1 The other 
paper/ resumed the speaker, 1 was delivered to me by a young lady 
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with the request that I should read it here to-night, as an unworthy 
though heart-felt tribute to the genius of our guest. In a word, the 
authoress is no other than the lady who sits before you in the amia¬ 
ble character of little Nell.’ The fair authoress came near going 
into convulsions in the arms of her maiden aunts, but was soon 
restored by the application of hartshorn, and the flattering applause 
which echoed every sentiment of her ‘ Stanzas to Boz,’ from which 
we are only permitted to make the following elegant extract: 

* To go with him to Britain’s isle, 

To share at morn and eve his smile, 

To mend his trousers too, the while, 

And raise his hens and chickens — 

How many a maiden all forlorn, 

If Mrs D. from him were torn, 

Would hail with joy the bridal mom 
That made her Mrs. Dickens ! * 

When the astounding applause which succeeded the graceful 
enunciation of this gem of poesy had abated, the president arose 
and announced a toast, praying for the health, long life, and pros¬ 
perity of their distinguished guest, whom he characterized as ‘ the 
world-know’ll author of various Miscellaneous Sketches, the Posthu¬ 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club, Oliver Tw r ist, or the Parish Boy’s 
Progress, the Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, and Master Hum¬ 
phrey’s Clock, comprising, chiefly, the Curiosity Shop and Barnaby 
Budge.’ 

Thus appealed to, the guest arose with the true modesty of genius 
beaming from his countenance, while his enviable locks seemed to 
grow longer, and his red w T aistcoat redder than ever. Bowing grace¬ 
fully on every side, in acknowledgment of the loud greetings that 
resounded throughout the hall, his deep and eloquent voice trem¬ 
bled while he exclaimed : * I thank you, gentlemen and ladies, from 
the deepest depths of this heart of hearts, for the kind and I may 
add enthusiastic reception you have this night extended to me. 
(Tremendous cheering.) This indeed is fame! to be known by 
crowds thousands of miles from home; to be welcomed to your hos¬ 
pitality and kindness ; and to find even here in Idleberg — quiet, 
obscure, and yet beautiful as I have found it — to find even here the 
warmest place by your fire-sides and in your hearts — ay, this 
indeed is fame! (Great applause.) I congratulate you as a com¬ 
munity on the good fortune which has allotted to you, as criterions 
in all literary matters, the gentlemen who sit beside me, and who 
were mainly instrumental in getting up for your and my entertain¬ 
ment ‘ this feast of reason and this flow of soul.’ Let me not for¬ 
get to allude in terms of the highest commendation to that portion 
of to-night’s entertainment contributed by the gentlemen of the 
musical fraternity of Idleberg, (bowing to the gentlemen of the 
band,) to whom I cannot better do justice than by reminding you of 
an exquisite passage from the celebrated ballad of ‘Old King Cole:' 

‘ There’s none so rare 
As can compare 
With the sons of harmony ! * 
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(Deafening cheers followed this appropriate quotation, during which 
were heard the entire band sounding the note A in unison, and the 
voice of Miss Rainbow chiming in by way of chorus.) There is 
still another circumstance,’ resumed the speaker, ‘which, if I may 
be permitted to make a distinction where all is far more than I 
deserve, (A voice: 4 No, never! ’) I would beg leave to consider the 
most agreeable compliment I have received. I allude to the verses 
of a gifted one, who I perceive is at once the pride and ornament 
of this town; the verses which I hold in my hand, entitled 4 Stan¬ 
zas to Boz.’ (Great applause.) I will place them here, next my 
heart I will carry them home with me to England; and although 
it is a delicate subject for me to allude to, should I have the misfor¬ 
tune to be deprived of my companion, (here the speaker was so 
overcome by the intensity of his feelings as to be forced to apply 
the comer of his white cambric handkerchief to his eyes, while he 
sobbed audibly,) I shall nevertheless, after the lapse of the cus¬ 
tomary period, immediately take passage in the first steam-ship, 
make my way to this garden-spot of North America, and gratify 
your unrivalled poetess with an opportunity of being called * Mrs. 
Dickens,’ and of 4 feeding my hens and chickens! ’ 

The applause which welcomed this declaration has rarely been 
equalled in the history of popular assemblies ; and none were more 
boisterous in their plaudits than the maiden aunts of Miss RainboW, 
and the fair Parminta herself, who recovered from a swoon just in 
time to hear the close of the declaration. Nor did the happy effect 
cease here, for the general hilarity affected even the speaker, until 
his recent tears were dried, and his countenance was suffused with 
smiles. 

The speaker had just opened his eloquent lips to resume his dis¬ 
course, when a new sensation was created at the extreme end of 
the hall by the appearance of the gentleman heretofore alluded to, 
who had travelled with Boz, and who had been prevented until now 
from attending the scene of the 4 Boz supper.’ Now the Major, 
being a man of rather respectable dimensions, found it difficult in 
the first place to effect an entrance into that crowded assembly; and 
in the second place, being somewhat near-sighted, as single gentle¬ 
men at his time of life are often apt to be, was unable at the first 
glance to distinguish the features of the speaker; and after review¬ 
ing the appearance of the man, and indulging a variety of other 
considerations which flashed through his mind, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that this was not Boz at all, but some miserable impostor. 
The commotion just mentioned was occasioned by his distinct enun¬ 
ciation to several by-standers : 4 Why, that is n’t Boz ! ’ 

4 That is n’t Boz ? * repeated a by-stander, who had been most 
violent in his applause. 

From lip to lip and ear to ear the words passed on: 4 The Major 
says that is n’t Boz; ’ until a loud murmur pervaded the hall, while 
the ci-devant orator trembled in every joint, and looked the very 
image of blankness and despair. 

1 Who says I ain’t Boz ? ’ he demanded. 
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‘ You Boz! the d — 1 you are ! * exclaimed a stentorian voice 
from the door; and the crowd retired before the rapid strides of a 
stout, burly gentleman, who was a stranger to Idleberg. 1 1 com¬ 
mand you, one and all, to arrest the scoundrel! ’ At one bound the 
chop-fallen hero leaped from his chair, and had well nigh gained an 
adjacent window, but was detained by his friends, Messrs. Diggs 
and Swell, who clutched him by his skirts and threw him to the 
door, where they held him in durance vile, until the strange officer 
confronted him with a brace of pistols, exclaiming: ‘ Stop! you vil¬ 
lain, or I ’ll shoot you through! ’ 

No language can depict the wild disorder which pervaded that 
hall, so recently devoted to music and the muses. The crash of 
glasses, chairs, and, tables; the sounds of hurried and retreating 
footsteps; the noise of the band playing the Rogue’s March; the 
wild screams of women and children at the sight of pistols; and the 
loud invectives of the sterner sex at the successful imposition; 
these formed the chief characteristics of that turbulent scene. 
While the rival editors were exercising a generous emulation in 
pomelling their miserable victim fore and aft, on his head, breast 
and shoulders, the fair but unhappy Parminta swooned away and was 
carried out in the arms of her maiden aunts. During all this ado, the 
strange officer, after producing his credentials, entertained a select 
company, among whom were Messrs. Diggs and Swell, with an inter¬ 
esting and detailed account of the various crimes and misdemeanors 
of the culprit under arrest, among which he enumerated forgery and 
grand larceny; and concluded by presenting to his curious audience 
a printed document offering a reward of several hundred dollars for 
his arrest and delivery to the constituted authorities. The fair Par¬ 
minta had in the meantime been deposited on her virgin couch, where 
she lingered without showing any signs of animation, except the 
occasional utterance of the most unearthly sighs and sobs, until she 
was assured that the pseudo-Boz had been convicted, in a distant 
portion of the country, of various felonious offences, and sentenced 
to a permanent asylum in a rocky abode, far too narrow for the due 
exhibition of his powers of oratory, and the display of his long locks 
and red waistcoat. 

Boz never came to Idleberg; but the generous admiration long 
since excited here by his genius was not suffered to abate in conse¬ 
quence of this successful imposition, which may rather be attribu¬ 
ted to the blind zeal of the multitude than to the skill of the im¬ 
postor. Thomas and Kitty were married at the appointed time, 
notwithstanding his absence. Too soon, alas! too soon for the 
peace of Idleberg, the wars of the * Mercury ’ and the ‘ Sentinel' 
were resumed. The occurrences of the night of the 1 Boz supper/ 
so illustrious in the annals of the town, only served to add new fuel 
to their fires, fresh daggers to their editorials. Their mutual spar¬ 
ring has however at length resolved itself into a similitude to the 
interlocutory disputes now and then entertained between man and 
wife, which serve to diversify the monotony of the married life, and 
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to amuse the children and servants. The fair Parminta, the reader 
may be pleased to learn, has once more recovered the healthful 
flow of her spirits and the fluent exercise of her tongue; and as all 
Idleberg is proud to know, her pen is still the fountain whence flow 
silver streams of poesy, addressed to the moon, the stars, the birds, 
and the flowers; though she has signed a written pledge, at the 
request of her discreet aunts, never again to be found inditing stan¬ 
zas to a fictitious Boz. 


‘I HAD A LITTLE BROTHER ONCE.* 


BT MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. 


I had a little brother once, 

Whose dark and shining hair 
Hung low, in graceful curls, upon 
His forehead, young and fair; 

While ’neath their long and silken fringe 
His merry eyes would gleam, 
Reflecting all the radiant light 
Of summer's sunniest beam. 


I saw my little brother first 
A cradled infant lie; 

And then I knew him as a youth, 
With spirits wild and high; 

How often would he steal to me, 
With bud or floweret rare, 

And place them in my willing hand, 
Or bind them in my hair! 


XII. 

I watched his youthful mind expand, 

And to each little plan 
Gave ready ear, and in them sa\y 
A promise of the man. 

I loved him with that fervent love 
Which only sisters know, 

And thanked the God who made his blood 
So healthfully to flow. 


I saw the bright and sparkling tears, 
And marked his bosom swell, 

As, with his young and faltering voice 
He said to me, ‘Farewell!* 

VOL. XXI. 21 
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Not many months had flown, since last 
I parted from his side, 

When, on one gloomy winter day, 

That little brother died! 


They laid him in the barren earth, 
Beneath a cold, clear sky; 

It was a mournful thing for him 
In loneliness to lie : 

I saw him not! 1 saw him not 
Within his snowy shroud, 

But in the dark and solemn night 
My spirit wept aloud. 


It was not that I wished to look 
Upon his lifeless form, 

Or press the lip, so soon to feed 
The cold and creeping worm ! 

But ever in my midnight dreams 
I saw his shadow rise, 

And oh ! what sad, reproachful looks 
Shone in his gentle eyes! 


vir. 

And once I thought he beckoned me, 
Then we together came 
Within a strange and lonely place, 

And there I read his name: 

’T was written on a cold gray stone 
' That watched above a mound, 

W T hile, as I looked, on every hand 
These -watchers claimed the ground! 


vrn. 

I wakened — but I rested not, 

Till, kneeling by that grave, 

I saw the thin, transparent grass 
Above it gently wave : 

Ah! weary hours have passed since then! 

I ’ve seen two summers pale, 

And twice the downy thistle-seeds 
Have flown before the gale! 


And twice the woods, that hover near 
That well-remembered spot. 

Have shed their many-colored leaves 
Above its grassy plot: 

Yet still my grief is fresh, as when 
We were so sorely tried ; 

For still it seems but yesterday 
My little brother died! 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


CJje Young SngUstiman* 


chapter third. 


Mariners. 'All lost! To prayers! to prayers I All lost!* 

Was ALOir, 'Sailiro! 

Master. 'Whereaway?' 

Perhaps it has fallen to the lot of the reader, among the events 
common to poor humanity, to be placed in a position of extreme 
peril, while the dangers which surround him gradually thicken until 
his situation becomes one of the last extremity, and hope is just 
ready to desert his bosom. At such a crisis, let some prospect of 
relief, however faint and uncertain, be presented; let the slightest 
chance of escape appear, and how his breast becomes agitated with 
conflicting emotions! How on a sudden does the pulse quicken, 
the heart throb, and the whole frame tremble with excitement! 
Then a reaction takes place; the pulse falters; the heart sinks 
within him; and despondency once more shrouds his spirit in gloom. 
And thus he continues, while the issue is uncertain; at one moment 
the creature of ecstatic hope, the next overwhelmed by the bitterest 
despair. 

Why is it that man is subject to such contending passions? 
why does he cling to life with such unyielding tenacity, terrified 
and disheartened at the approach of death ? Do not tell me that 
this is the work of that instinct which Providence has bestowed 
upon all the animal creation; upon man perhaps the least of all. 
Instinct may cause the unconscious struggle in the last moment of 
extremity, may tighten the muscles of the drowning man as he 
grasps in his last agony some fancied object of relief, and teach the 
wretch expiring under the knife of the assassin to clutch with con¬ 
vulsive energy the sharp steel as it pierces his bosom. But what 
has instinct to do with the feelings which agitate him who has the 
opportunity of contemplating death as it approaches with a sure 
and determined step, and of reflecting upon the issue of his course? 
Nothing — positively nothing. The terrors which distract him are 
of another kind, and the fears which oppress him of a different class. 
It is of these I speak: And why should there be fears ? What 
terrors should a change of existence produce? Man is fond of 
change; why then should he shrink at the last great one? Certain 
wise philosophers of the present age (who, by the way, have 
gleaned what little of sense appears in their theories from the dusky 
folios of antiquity) have a ready way to account for this, by making 
ignorance the source of all apprehension of evil; and knowledge the 
sure and certain remedy for ail human ills. ‘ Man/ say they, ‘dreads 
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death because all is unknown and mysterious beyond it; and he 
clings to life not because it is sweet but because the future is veiled 
in dark uncertainty. Let the view once be made clear, and the 
prospect plain, so that the way appear familiar; then every anxiety 
will cease, and every fear be removed.’ Of a part with this reason¬ 
ing is the modern theory that all the works of God, I had almost 
said the very character of the Almighty, are only sublime because 
they are mysterious; and that when Science unfolds her lights more 
fully, and we come to understand how minute particles make up the 
great whole, we shall cease to admire; we shall no longer reverence; 
and veneration will find no place in our bosoms. Poor, weak, blind 
fools! to adore the instalment, as the independent cause; to wor¬ 
ship the secondary light and forget the sun! 

It is because man is a sinful being, that he is unhappy at the 
thought of dissolution. It is because his heart is darkened by error 
and his soul tainted by depravity, that he dreads futurity; for in that 
future something whispers to him that all may not be well! He 
fears the change, because that change may bring with it retribution; 
and let his belief be what it may, nay I care not whether he have 
any belief at all, he cannot at the last hour force such convictions 
from his mind, nor stifle the ‘ still small voice ’ that utters, with 
alarming distinctness, ‘ Beware ! beware ! ’ 

The situation of the passengers and crew of the * Christoval 
Colon,’ as already narrated, had become desperate indeed: and at 
the close of the last chapter, it seemed from the alarm given by the 
Scotchman, that the ship must go down, and all on board perish. 
His fears, to be sure, were far from idle ; for the water nished down 
the companion-way into the cabin like a great cataract. The vessel 
staggered under the tremendous sea that broke on board, and her 
stem sunk lower and lower, until even the captain thought she was 
sinking. But we were not thus to perish. The ship slowly righted; 
and though weakened by the impetus, still kept head to wind. I 
had forced through every obstacle and gained the deck on the first 
alarm, and now looked around and examined narrowly the appear¬ 
ance of things. Daylight just began to glimmer across the heavens, 
and the clouds had assumed a less dark and threatening aspect. 
The wind too did not, as I thought, drive with the same fury as 
before; and on the whole, I felt safe in anticipating a favorable 
change. But to us what did this avail? For the water gained so 
rapidly upon the wearied mariners, that it was evident we could 
hold out but little longer ; and we seemed doomed to sink beneath 
the billows, after the storm had passed away, and the tempest had 
spent its violence. There remained but one chance of escape. 
Possibly a sail might come in sight and pass near enough to dis¬ 
cover our condition and take us off As day dawned, every eye was 
strained with feverish anxiety to discover if possible the wished-for 
object. The least spot that darkened the horizon in the distance 
became to the eager gaze a vessel bearing directly toward us; and 
when the vapor dissolved, for it was only vapor, and the illusion 
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was entirely dispelled, then despondency took possession of every 
breast, until a new object presented itself, once more to raise their 
hopes, only to sink them in despair. 

The weary hours passed away, but they brought no consolation. 
The sun, which during the day occasionally shone out upon our 
ship-wrecked company, for so we were now to be regarded, threw 
its declining beams across the western sky, which were reflected 
upon the restless surface of the ocean; clear indeed, but ‘ cold as 
they were clear; * and night was soon to cast her shadows over the 
deep. 

4 A sail! a sail! — thank God! ’ shouted one or two forward. The 
sound thrilled every soul, and in an instant all exclaimed together: 

* Where! — tell us where ? * 

4 There! there ! do n’t you see it ? ’ shouted the Scotchman, 
pointing to windward. It is a ship, I know.’ 

The captain, who all along had continued motionless and silent, 
took his glass, directed it toward the supposed vessel, and after a 
long and deliberate look, calmly assented to the general exclamation. 

4 Which way is she going, Captain ? ’ 4 Will she soon be up with 
us ? * 4 Are you sure she is coming toward us ? * 4 How long before 

we can tell ? * were but a few of the multitude of questions pro¬ 
posed by the excited company, while none waited for an answer, 
but hurried away, bewildered, to something else. 

It was a curious sight, that anxious, eager, half-distracted group; 
and I leaned quietly against the main-mast and observed with deep 
interest all that passed. Every passenger was on deck except the 
invalid. Entirely exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the 
preceding night, he had thrown himself into his berth, and there he 
slept! His mother and sister had left him for a few moments to 
watch the approach of the vessel, to which all looked as the only 
source of deliverance. 

We were soon able to discern with distinctness the brig, for 
such it proved to be, which was approaching. She was bound to 
the eastward, and her course, as it bore by compass, would bring her 
directly down upon us. As she came nearer, the excitement on 
board the 4 Christoval Colon ’ became intense. Now the crew of 
the stranger could be plainly seen, as they passed from one part of 
the vessel to another, and every movement on board was watched 
in almost breathless anxiety. Signals of distress were made and 
repeated again and again. It was evident that they were seen by 
the brig’s company; for after running on till nearly abreast of the 
4 Colon ’ they tacked ship and bore directly toward us, passed close 
under our stem, so close that we might have thrown a rope on 
board; and then, standing away again, continued on their course. 
We had not cherished a thought other than that of immediate relief 
and safety from our perilous situation. We did not suppose it pos¬ 
sible that a vessel could pass us by without coming to our assis¬ 
tance, after our condition had been made known. What then was 
the horror of all on board on perceiving the brig continue her way, 
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regardless of the shouts, the supplications, and the cries from our 
sinking ship ! She had subjected us to the closest scrutiny, and 
from some reason or other, determined to leave us to our fate. 

I Cold, unfeeling, brutal wretches ! ’ murmured Mrs.-. Not a 

word more could she utter. Her heart was too full. Her darling 
boy lay expiring below, and the expected succor was no longer at 
hand. The conduct of the unknown vessel excited various mani¬ 
festations of feeling from the passengers of the ‘ Colon.’ Some 
were so astounded at the unexpected occurrence, that they sank 
into a senseless stupor, from which nothing seemed to rouse them. 
Others gave way for the moment to a violent out-break of passion 
against the brig, her captain, and crew. A few, a very few were 
calm and collected ; but all despaired of help. I still maintained my 
position near the captain, who had scarcely moved during the whole 
scene. He now turned to me and said: 

I I am not much surprised at what you have just seen. I thought 
that fellow was one of those cursed sea-rovers who care for nothing 
but money. They have hardly enough depravity, or perhaps too 
little courage, to rob and murder, and quite too little humanity to 
rescue a fellow creature in distress.’ 

‘ Do you know his nation ? ’ inquired I. 

4 No, I do not; the brig itself is English, but she probably belongs 
to some company of adventurers, either in London or Antwerp, 
composed of Scotch and Dutchmen, and has no doubt half a dozen 
flags on board, to serve at a venture. These times afford such 
advantages for free-traders that the honest merchantman stands but 
a poor chance with them. The crew are generally interested in the 
profits of the voyage, and thus every noble feeling is smothered by 
the desire of gain. They saw from our appearance that nothing 
was to be made out of us, and they have gone their way.’ 

The earnest and fixed attention which the brig attracted, and the 
intense interest which her approach and subsequent disappearance 
excited, so engrossed ail on board that they did not perceive a large 
sail which had hove in sight on our larboard quarter, and which 
from all appearances would probably pass us before it was dark. Once 
more the hearts of the unfortunate passengers beat quick with min¬ 
gled feelings of hope and fear. Their late disappointment forbade 
any sanguine expectations; still they could not quite repress them. 
The captain again took his glass, and reconnoitered this second vis¬ 
iter. ‘ ’T is a ship,’ said he, suspending his observation for a moment, 
‘ though she is not standing on a tack that will bring her very near 
us; but even at this distance, her captain, if he takes a close look, 
will see that there is something wrong about us; beside, he can’t 
mistake our signals; and if he is half the true-hearted British sailor 
I hope he will prove, he will run down to us at once.’ Still the 
stranger kept her course: she was now quite up with us, and dis¬ 
tant some two or three miles. A few moments and she had passed, 
but showed no signs of recognition. 

Again all was given up for lost. The captain still continued eye- 
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ing her through his glass, which he had resumed, while the passen¬ 
gers waited in paiuful suspense the result of his observations, 
maintaining throughout a breathless silence. At length I perceived 
the glass tremble in the captain’s hands: for the first time he 
appeared strongly agitated; then taking it from his eye, he said to 
me in a low but positive tone: 1 She sees our condition, and is pre¬ 
paring to stand this way.* He was right: in a few moments the 
course of the stranger was altered, she bore directly toward us, and 
once more hope was in the ascendant. It was indeed full time, for 
the hold of the * Colon ’ was filling with water, and we should have 
gone down long before, had the storm continued. 

The new-comer soon became more distinctly visible; and as she 
drew nearer she showed evident signs of having also been a suf¬ 
ferer from the late gale. Her jib-boom was carried away and some 
of her lighter spars, yet she looked in snug condition, and sea-wor¬ 
thy. There was something about her build which struck me with 
admiration, even at this distance; and the gallant manner with 
which she met the billows, proved that I was not at fault. 

* A real Briton! my good Sir,’ exclaimed the captain, addressing 
me for the first time in a cheerful tone; ‘ I wonder she did not see 
ns sooner; but the waves run high yet, and we are low in the water; 
so we will not quarrel with him for that.’ 

4 Are you sure she is English ? ’ I inquired. 

4 Not a doubt of it — not a doubt of it! ’ was the reply; 4 what 
else can she be? Nothing French, nor Dutch, nor any thing that’s 
foreign, about her.’ 

4 You may be right/ I added, 4 but she does not look like an Eng¬ 
lishman to me. She is longer from keel to bowsprit, and has not 
the breadth of beam forward, of an English ship; yet I confess I 
know of no nation that might claim her.’ 

4 We shall soon see/ said the. captain, 4 for she will answer if we 
show our signal, and she is almost down upon us. Mr. Marlin, run 
up full colors aft, and let them unfurl handsomely.’ 

In two minutes the ensign of England was unfurled, and floated 
proudly over the waters that were just ready to ingulf the sinking 
ship. A slight bustle could be observed on board the stranger-ves¬ 
sel : a moment’s delay occurred, and then a bright flag, glittering 
whth stars and lined with stripes, fluttered gaily in the wind; a 
beautiful emblem of the new-born free republic of the United States 
of North America! 

4 It is a rebel ship! ’ said the captain, sternly; 4 we need not expect 
relief there.’ 

4 It belongs to a nation of freemen ! ’ retorted I, w r ith animation, 
4 and we shall be saved ! * 

An angry frown passed over the brow of the captain, but his 
countenance soon changed, and he said in a milder tone : 4 Perhaps 
you are right; at any rate, it is no time now to indulge in bitter feel¬ 
ings ; ’ and he left me, to give the necessary orders to his mates. 

It was with indescribable emotion that I beheld for the first time 
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the standard of the American States. A few years before their 
struggle with England, I had visited the ‘ Colonies/ and witnessed 
the grievances which they suffered; and I then saw signs of dis¬ 
content and disaffection, which I was convinced would end in revo¬ 
lution. Through the whole of the eight years’ war they had 
received my warmest sympathy, to which would have been added 
my personal service, had not circumstances too imperative to be 
disregarded carried me to another quarter of the globe. But when 
England was forced to acknowledge the independence of America, 
and withdraw her armies from the shores of the New World, I felt 
like holding a jubilee with the victorious country; for it seemed 
that Liberty was at length to triumph, and man be freed from thral¬ 
dom. 

The ship, as she approached, answered in every way the favora¬ 
ble character which I had at first given her. She was apparently 
about four himdred tons’ burden, and though a little crippled by the 
storm, the perfect symmetry of her proportions; the beautiful 
appearance of her spars, as they tapered upward to an extraordinary 
height; the graceful rounding of her bow, and the apparent ease 
with which she rode over the waves; made her seem like some liv¬ 
ing, breathing creature, and the water her proper element. As she 
was now steering, she would run directly foul of us; and as she 
made no preparation for lying-to, many on board the ‘ Colon ’ began 
to fear a collision. But the captain of the American was too good 
a seaman to make such a mistake. By running close under us, and 
still keeping control of his helm, and then steering a point free as 
he came along-side, he avoided the necessity of backing his main¬ 
top-sail and lying-to in a heavy sea so near another ship, which would 
have been a dangerous experiment. The vessel passed so near to 
us that we could occasionally hear the orders given by the master to 
the helmsman, as he cried in a quick, decided tone: ‘ No nigher ! 
do n’t fall off! Mind your helm, and keep her steady! ’ 

At the moment of passing our quarter, without using his trumpet, 
or going through the usual interrogations, he applied both hands to 
his mouth, and exclaimed in a strong, stirring voice: ‘ What ship ’s 
that V 

1 The British ship Christoval Colon, from Liverpool to Jamaica; 
sprung a-leak, and in a sinking condition! ’ echoed back our captain. 

1 The sea runs too high to lower a boat to-night,’ returned the 
master of the American; 4 but keep up your courage; the heavy 
weather is over. We ’ll lay close to windward of you till morning, 
and then take you off’ 

‘ For God’s sake don’t desert us !’ exclaimed the captain of the 
1 Colon/ in a tone of intense feeling. 

‘ Not if I have to stay by you a week! ’ replied the other, as his 
ship passed out of speaking distance. Soon he tacked and stood 
toward us again, and when sufficiently near to be heard, he shouted: 
* Show three lights aloft to-night, and let them be distinct. If you 
are in extremity, take in two of them, and I will answer the signal/ 
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4 Ay, ay! ’ was our response ; and then the captain of the ‘Colon 9 
hailed the other ship in form. The answers were prompt and clear; 
and we learned that our deliverer was the ‘ Samuel Adams/ of Bos¬ 
ton, last from Antwerp on a trading voyage round the Cape. The 
American ship kept on for about a quarter of a mile. She then 
laid her head to wind and displayed her lights, for it was now eve¬ 
ning, as if to assure us of her kind intentions. 

What various emotions did the prospect of escape produce among 
the passengers of the ‘ Colon ! ’ None dared to indulge in any bois¬ 
terous manifestations of joy, for the danger was still too pressing 
to admit of them. A few were still desponding, unable to recover 
from the agony of their late disappointment. To most, the new ship 
appeared, as she lay near us, with her bright lights gleaming aloft, 
like some messenger of mercy sent on a special errand for our relief. 
Others however were not satisfied with the conduct of the stranger. 
The young Jamaica merchant and the Scotchman thought ‘ he should 
not have delayed a moment in relieving us, and that his declining 
to send a boat off at once was a very suspicious circumstance.’ I 
was about to reply to this ungracious charge, when the captain 
promptly responded to it, and assured them positively that the boat 
could not live a minute in the sea that was then running; adding, 
4 that the master who did not hesitate to detain his ship a night for 
their sakes ought not to be accused of want of humanity, because 
he did not throw away the lives of his mate and boat’s crew in a 
useless attempt to bring us off’ 

I thanked the captain with a look for his manly defence of this 
unhandsome attack, and then asked him the condition of our ship. 

1 Worse,’ he replied, 4 than I could wish; our cargo is a heavy one ; 
we can keep part of the deck above water, if we are only water¬ 
logged ; but I fear, with this sea, as soon as the pumps are conquered 
we shall go down.’ I proposed that the passengers should take their 
turns, and relieve the crew for a part of the night at least. A mus¬ 
ter was had; all expressed their willingness to do duty, and we 
were detailed accordingly. 

How heavily passed the long, long hours! At times the water 
would gain fast upon us, and then by almost superhuman efforts we 
would recover part of what we lost. Cheered by the lights which 
shone brightly from the stranger-ship, the thought of speedy deliver¬ 
ance nerved our arms and sustained our failing strength. As night 
advanced the weather moderated, the wind hauled to the southward, 
and it began to rain. Nothing could be more favorable, for nothing 
has so great an influence in allaying the restlessness of the ocean, 
as the small rain-drops falling upon its surface. The morning 
dawned at last; the 4 Christoval Colon ’ floated still, but float she 
could not much longer. The cabin was nearly filled with water, 
and the females and the invalid were obliged to seek safety on deck. 
The latter was now unable to stand, but he still maintained his 
composure, and kept up the courage of the rest by his calm, col¬ 
lected manner. 

Before it was quite light, the danger became so imminent that the 
vol. xxi. 22 • 
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appointed signal of distress was given to the other vessel. True to 
his pledge, the master answered it promptly. He ran down as near 
as safety would permit, backed his main-top-sail, lowered away the 
small-boat, and immediately it was manned by the mate and four 
sailors. What a cheering, gladdening sight was that! to see the 
frail, slight thing mounting upon the highest wave, then sinking 
completely out of view, apparently swallowed up, and once more 
rising to the top, as it was dexterously guided by the experienced 
hand of the mate! A few strokes more, and she was along-side. 
As she touched the ‘ Colon,’ there was an attempt made on the part, 
of some of the passengers to rush into the boat, although it had 
been strictly forbidden by our captain. The officer of the small- 
boat perceived the movement, and shouting ‘ avast! ’ pushed from 
our vessel as quick as thought. Then directing his men to lie on 
their oars, he exclaimed in a firm, decided tone: ‘ My orders are, if 
there is the least rush made to board me as I lay along-side, to return 
to my ship without taking off a soul; and in saving those on board 
this ship, I am first to take females; next, any who may be sick or 
disabled; and last, hale men.’ The effect of this announcement 
was electrical; for it presented the only inducement, to those who 
required the threat, for a compliance with the terms proposed. 

* He is a noble fellow! ’ exclaimed the captain of the ‘ Colon; ’ ‘ I am 
glad those creatures have got a rebuke at last, for at a time like this 
control over such beings is impossible.’ 

Assurances were immediately given of our acquiescence in the 
terms proposed, and the boat was again along-side. The souls on 
board the 1 Colon ’ numbered in all thirty-five. The sea, although 
much calmer than the night previous, still ran high, and rendered it 
unsafe to take but few at one time. It was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty that Mrs.-could be prevailed upon to precede her son. 

Not until he had peremptorily refused to leave, and as urgently 
entreated her to go, would she consent to be separated from him. 
On the return of the boat, the young man would not enter it until 
the poor seamen who had met with accidents during the storm were 
first in safety, and even then he declined availing himself of his priv¬ 
ilege, insisting that all should take preference of him, as his life was 
the least valuable of any on board. This was no time for argu¬ 
ment. So the captain and myself gently raised him up, lifted him 
over the side of the vessel, and, he was soon in the arms of his 
mother and sister, on board the American ship. The boat returned 
for the last time. The captain, his two mates and myself were all 
that remained in the ‘ Christoval Colon.’ That gallant ship pre¬ 
sented a melancholy spectacle: even the pumps were deserted: 
they had done their work; they had answered their end. The cap¬ 
tain was the last to leave his ship. He gave a sad look around him: 
‘ I would willingly stay,’ said he, 4 and sink with the ‘ Colon,’ for I 
have nothing else to love in this world; but that would not be act¬ 
ing the part of a man nor a Christian. Farewell, my stanch, my 
noble ship! ’ he added, with increased emotion; ‘ for stanch and 
true you have ever proved to me, ay, even in this last sad trial.’ 
He stepped hastily over the side and jumped into the boat. 
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The ‘Colon’ now filled rapidly: her deck was entirely submerged ; 
and directly a large sea broke over her; she turned partly over, 
made a violent plunge foward, and — sunk! A bubbling eddy for 
the moment occupied the place of the unfortunate vessel; but the 
succeeding waves swept away every trace of what once was there. 
The captain, unable to witness the destruction of his ship, had 
turned resolutely away, and continued looking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion till all was over. 

A few strong pulls of the oar brought us to the side of the other 
ship; and the next moment we stood in safety on the deck of the 
4 Samuel Adams.’ 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


BY HANS VON SPIBQBI. 


DELIA. 

Long flaxen tresses, and a mild blue eye, 

Into which one might ever gaze and find 
The same serenity that fills the sky, 

(Faithful reflection of her peaceful mind !} 

A cheek the ripening peach might envy, while 
It hangs all luscious in the August sun; 

A lip beyond comparison; whereon a smile, 

Sweet as the rosy dawn when night is done, 

Rests alway, save when Pity bids the tear 

Hang glittering on her eye-lash ; slight, yet round, 
Her peerless form; light as the graceful deer, 

Whose chary tread seems jealous of the ground, 
She moves; and when she speaks, methinks I hear 
A lute; low, 6oft, and tremulously clear. 


MART. 

Alone and pensive, she doth tire the night 

With sleepless musings : from her window gazing 
She marketh star and constellation bright, 

Or shrinketh, when, its giant arms upraising 
Over the North. Aurora Borealis dims 
The glory of the Bear. Yet hath the day, 

At sunrise or at noon, a thousand hvmns 
She listeneth to; and when the slanting ray 
Of evening gilds the clouds, she gazeth still. 

She is a strange creature, loving solitude 
Better than friends; the plaintive whip-poor-will 
Better than all the warblers of the wood. 

Pale is her cheek, though bright her full, dark eye ; 
She sinileth not, yet uttereth no sigh. 

Port-Chester, December , 1842. 
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THE KISS AND THE TEAR. 


When I first saw the tear in thy soul-telling eye, 

I’d have kissed it away had not others been by; 

But the happy and heartless were laughing around, 
And the gem of pure feeling fell cold to the ground. 


IZ. 

As we lingered to part where the pale moon-beam shone, 
With a heart-thrilling rapture to love only known, 

I deemed that naught earthly could add to my bliss, 

Till thy tear's soft enchantment was lost in thy kiss. 


IZZ. 

With blessings alike so transcendently dear, 

Could I tell if I loved best the kiss or the tear? 

Did I swear for the one, I d be false to my oath; 

Be it thus, then, mine own one I oh give, give me both ! 


THE FORTRESS OF SAINT MARK. 


T ROM Till UOTI-DOOZ OT A OLIHOTUiM. 


The rivers in the South seem to feel the influence of the climate : 
they have a sluggish motion and a sleepy look; and are as much 
unlike the brisk and sparkling streams which flow over granite beds, 
and have to struggle with the chains of frost and ice, as the plan¬ 
ter, who has to keep quiet that he may keep cool, is unlike the 
manufacturer who has to ‘keep a-moving’ if he would not freeze. 
The southern river is apt to be very deep, and though inactive to all 
appearance, somewhat dangerous to meddle with. Death is often 
lurking under these sedgy banks; while the northern — but com¬ 
parisons are not the thing for a Maga such as ours, whose circula¬ 
tion, like Webster's patriotism, ‘is not bounded by State lines,’ and 
whose merits are equally appreciated in the cool hammock which 
swings in some breezy verandah, and in the comfortable chair 
which spreads its arms before some blazing fire of Lehigh or Pine 
Orchard. 

But the Wakullah is so much like the people on its banks, that 
one is forced into comparisons. It starts into life with an upward 
bound of at least a hundred feet, as the reader will perhaps remem¬ 
ber we described a year or two ago; and after running a while to 
show its speed, it seems contented with its display of power, sinks 
into a state of quiet, and calmly pursues its way, for fifteen miles or 
so, to the Apalache Bay. 
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About the place where its current flows most slowly, it joins 
company with the St. Marks, a river of much higher pretensions, 
and to which we must some day devote a separate chapter. Per¬ 
haps you have heard of the Natural Bridge, or possibly its fame 
has yet to grow, so overshadowed has it been by the superior glory 
of the Virginia curiosity. Well, let me be the first to tell you that it 
is over the St. Marks that nature has thrown this useful structure. 
So far, it has been a safer place for Seminoles than for people of 
paler faces: and many a savage yell has been heard from its 
tangled thickets, and many a worthy citizen has watered it with his 
blood; but one of these days the great highway between the 
capital and South Florida will lead across it, where now there is but 
little more than an Indian trail. 

Perhaps too, if you are a merchant, you have seen in the morning 
papers that certain vessels ‘will have despatch* for Mag?iolia. 
When I saw it first, I Wondered where Magnolia was. Let me tell 
you once for all, it is upon the banks of this same St. Marks. Once 
a steam-boat visited its wharf, and a collector of the port resided 
there; and to crown its glories, it had a bank. But alas!. the pres¬ 
sure of the times and the effects of the war have brought it to a 
sudden end, and its name must return to the glorious tree from 
which its founders borrowed it. I Ilium fuit! The St. Marks and 
the Wakullah approach each other through a low and marshy plain; 
but where they meet, the action of their waters in their flow and 
reflux has piled up the sand a little, and made it firm. This is the 
point which the Spaniards fixed upon, and early one spring morn¬ 
ing, more than a hundred years ago, laid the foundation of the fort 
and the town which they dedicated to St. Mark. Abundant mate¬ 
rials were near at hand; for although the land lies low, and looks 
swampy, a few feet beneath the surface, and entangled among the 
roots of the saw-palmetto, there is the greatest quantity of rotten 
limestone. It is called ‘rotten;* and when first exposed to the 
air, it is quite soft, and is easily cut with an axe; but time hardens 
it to such a degree as to render it nearly as serviceable as granite. 
The quarter-master found this out a few years ago, when he 
attempted to fit up an apartment in the Bomb-proof for his horses : 
they of course needed a little more light and air than could be had 
through the door and a slim window six inches high and two wide; 
and it was only by great labor and considerable expense that they 
were enabled to obtain it. 

When first constructed, the fortress occupied a good deal of 
ground, and must have presented a formidable appearance to the 
Indians, against whom it was principally intended. Time and 
neglect have much impaired its pristine gljpries, but still it produces 
a thrill of pleasure in the beholder, the first time he sees its gray 
and ‘ towery head* lifting itself above the plain. The best view of 
it is from the land, and from the north, as on the side next the water 
the wall has either been broken down or was not built at all. It is 
more probable that there was no wall on the south side; for they 
were too far from Apalache Bay to fear the privateers, and their own 
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boats and other vessels would defend them from their principal 
enemy, the Indians. A few pencil-lines will help my description: 



The F’s and the dotted lines show where a deep fosse or ditch 
used to run, and which made a complete island of the ground on 
which the fortress stands. &A part of it still remains, and is crossed 
at G on a bridge by the road which runs northward from thence 
toward Tallahassee. A is the principal building, its walls being 
four feet thick, with two inner walls of the same thickness, dividing 
the structure into three apartments. They may have been intended 
for magazines for keeping provisions and munitions of war; but 
they would have answered all the purposes of a citadel, and place 
of final retreat ; or as they do now, for the gloomy cells of a prison. 
I never was in them but once, and then on a visit to a poor wretch 
who had been condemned to death, and whose execution was near 
at hand. It was a place over which might well have been inscribed, 

1 Leave hope behind ., all ye who enter here ! * And I felt when I saw 
the angry faces of the crowd, who were collected by the rumor of 
my visit, and who were greatly excited against the prisoner, that 
the sentence would have been peculiarly appropriate there. 

It was some time before I could see any thing after passing from 
the glare of the sun against the gray walls, in which I had been 
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waiting nearly an hour for the surly and unwilling jailer; but by 
degrees I made out the proportions of the large and vaulted apart¬ 
ment, and was able to make my way to the miserable man, who 
was lying in the midst of his chains and rags, in the most distant 
corner. 

‘ Christ told me you would come, Sir/ he said, as I sat down by 
him; and as well as he could he lifted his hands, heavy with links 
of iron, and blessed me. 

1 Christ came to me last night/ he continued; * down through that 
vaulted roof he rode in a flaming chariot.’ But I need not relate 
all this: his eyes rolled in rapture, he laughed with wild delight; 
he would hear nothing of his crime, nothing of repentance, and 
would talk of nothing but the glory of his coming death. 

After a long interview, chilled with the cold, I came out into the 
hot summer air, satisfied that his reason was for the present gone, 
and that it would be cruel to hang a madman. I represented the 
case to the governor on my return to Tallahassee, who with his 
usual benevolence postponed the sentence. But the people were 
not to be robbed of their victim: they rose in mass upon the day at 
first appointed, got possession of the prison, and hung the poor 
maniac, in defiance of the laws, or rather before its guardians had 
time to prevent it. 

D is a comfortable little cottage, with which I have pleasant 

associations; the bishop of - and myself having been most 

hospitably entertained there by -, whose name would raise a 

host of agreeable reminiscences in the minds of all our military 
readers. If I were to tell all his stories, there would be room for 
nothing else in this number; but I must insist upon recalling this, 
which he introduced to us under the name of ‘ The Baulked 
Lawyer! This was a very polite man, who was called upon by one 
of his female clients, and requested to take her son, who was noto¬ 
rious as the worst boy in the village, and teach him the whole 
science and mystery of his honorable profession. The lawyer was 
of course not ambitious of such a studerff, and made many excuses, 
and stated many reasons why he would prefer not. But the mother 
insisted. At last he thought of alarming her maternal fears, and 
said to her: 

* Madam, the law is a tricky trade, and your boy is really too 
honest to succeed in it.’ 

* Well now/ was the reply of the anxious mother, ‘never do you 
mind that, at all. He will lie, and between you and me, he has 
been known to take a few things.’ 

I wish we could print the narrator’s manner; but that is not pos¬ 
sible ; so I will continue my description. 

After dinner, we walked around the walls, climbed up the stone 
steps at B, and admired the extensive prospect which is visible 
from the top of the Bomb-proof. The ceilings of the three apart¬ 
ments, which I have already described, are arched, in order to sup¬ 
port a heavy stone roof, which is perfectly level, and in the old 
time was mounted with several guns. This performed the double 
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purpose of a look-out, being much more elevated than the remain¬ 
ing part of the structure, and of a place where the garrison might 
take air and exercise without the fear of savages before their eyes. 
Many a dark-eyed senora has reclined against that rough parapet, 
and thought of Andalusia; and many a dashing caballero has wooed 
her thoughts to pleasant subjects on this side the Atlantic, and 
made her listen delightedly to her country’s songs in a far-off land. 
My own musings were very sad the first time I stood upon that 
time-worn roof. I had just stepped ashore from the boat of the 
Timoleon, which lay on an oyster-bank a mile or two below; and 
without an acquaintance save the captain, who was busy with 
his freight, and my fellow passengers, some mechanics who were 
looking for employment, I had clambered up to the top of this old 
ruin, that I might see as much as possible of the land which for a 
while at least was to be my home. I had been three weeks at 
sea; was not in good health ; and was in the midst of people who 
knew nothing of me, and cared nothing for me. The solitude of 
the voyage had been great, but it was nothing to the solitude which 
I then endured. 

While I was leaning over the parapet in this mood, I recollect 
that a neatly-dressed and good-looking woman passed beneath the 
walls; and I remember that I felt as if I would have given the world 
if I had been privileged to walk by her side. No one can under¬ 
stand this, unless he has been far away from home, and in the midst 
of utter strangers. It needs the intercourse of virtuous women to 
make a man at home. It is so in Africa; at least we have the 
opinion of Mungo Park, that it was only the women who made that 
country tolerable for him: their acquaintance was easily secured, 
and they were fast friends when made. They did not need a 
regular introduction, and they asked no questions. There is no 
accounting for tastes; but in my opinion the value of many things 
is enhanced by the difficulty with which they are obtained. 

But in the mean-while, our anxious readers are wondering what 
E is. E is quite a large building, partly of stone and partly of 
wood, which now serves the ignoble purposes of a kitchen. C is by 
tradition considered as the magazine, but is probably a modern 
structure, as its position would interfere with the proper defence of 
the walls. The whole area within the walls is much more elevated 
than the surrounding country, and is so arranged that it slopes 
upward on all sides to the walls, forming near them a broad plat¬ 
form, from which the embrasures are all easily approached. The 
entire interior has undergone a great many changes from time to 
time; and within the island formed by the fosse and the rivers, are 
several other houses, which being modem structures I have not 
thought worth while to mention. 

Before these changes, it must have been a beautiful as well as 
an important post. Some idea of its cost may be gathered from the 
traditionary anecdotes which are told sometimes of the other forts in 
Florida, but in general are appropriated to this. Tradition tells us 
that the king of Spain grew weary of the petitions for money to 
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finish this fort, and on one occasion asked the question whether 
gold was the only material they intended to use in its construction. 
On another occasion we are told that the king took the petitioner 
with him into a lofty turret in his palace, and desired to be shown 
the point of the horizon in which Florida lay. When asked the 
object of his question, the angry king replied: 1 Why, Sir, if you are 
not building that fort very broad, it is surely high enough for me to 
see it by this time/ His Catholic Majesty ought to have recol¬ 
lected that the land there lies very low. 

The town of St. Marks has been nearly broken up by a rival 
town, three miles nearer the gulf, to which the Tallahassee rail¬ 
road runs exclusively, and by the circumstance that the land on 
which the town is built is in dispute. The government claims it as 
a part included in their purchase of the surrounding country. All 
the land lying within the range of their guns is claimed by the 
government, on the strength of the Spanish treaty; and it is not 
unlikely that having the might on the side of those same guns, the 
right will prove to be on that side too. 

If this article were not too long already, I would enter upon the 
rich matter afforded by the traditions current of the times when 
Old Hickory ‘took the responsibility ’ in that ancient fort, and of a 
time still later, when an old acquaintance of our readers, Ralph 
Ringwood, commanded there : but enough is said. L . 

Camden , 8. C. 


THE G O L D F I N C H . 


FROM THK ITALIAN OF BIHTOLA. 


A goldfinch of her darling young 
To all her mates the praises sung. 

‘ My fledgling is the loveliest thing 
That e’er adorned the flowery spring: 

A downy vesture soft and warm 
Enrobes his slight and graceful form; 

He chirps and hops from spray to spray 
Through all the clear and sunny day; 
Come all, and see my lovely young! * 

’T was thus the simple goldfinch sung, 
Repeating fondly all the while 
His praises to the good and vile. 

But ah! one luckless morning hour 
From culling of her favorite flower, 
Affection thrilling in her breast, 

The mother sought her forest nest: 

Its downy walls were stained with gore, 
She never saw her fledgling more. 

Ye, who would keep the thing ye prize, 
Oh 1 guard it from all stranger eyes. 

23 
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SELF-COMMUNING. 


WRITTSK OH M T THIRTT-TIPTH BIBTH-DAT. 

Though with thee, as few of men, 

Time late dalliance hold, 

Half thy three-score years and ten 
Are already told: 

Like a meteor’s transient gleam, 

Like a swift bird’s lay, 

Like the phantoms of a dream, 
v They have passed away ! 

Would’st recall the vanished hours 
Of thy morning prime ? 

Call as soon for vernal flowers 
In the autumn time ; 

Hope as soon to breathe their sweet 
On the shivering gale, 

When the winter’s winding sheet 
Shroudeth hill and vale ! 


Seems it but a moment’s space 
Since life’s orient sun 

Started on its joyous race, 

Yet its noon is won ! 

Briefer yet shall seem its flight 
Eveward to the close, 

Where its orb shall sink in night, 
As from night it rose. 

What the record time has traced 
Of thy course till now ? 

Many a bright hour run to waste, 
Many a broken vow; 

Many an idle thought and word, 
Wayward will unchecked; 

Many a conscience-call unheard, 
Or.if heard, unrecked. 

Few thy footsteps to the door 
Where the captive grieved ; 

Few the blessings of the poor 
By thy cares relieved; 

Few the orphan’s streaming woes 
By thy kindness dried; 

Few the prayers for thee that rose 
Where the stranger died. 


Need is, then, that thou improve 
Life’s declining day, 

And the seeds of joy and love 
Scatter while you may : 

Seek to swell the crop of good, 

Crush the tares of ill, 

And with precious after-food 
Memory’s garner fill! p. f. 

Nav-Yorl , l m. 
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Poems: by Robert M. Charlton and Thomas J. Charlton, M. D. With an Appendix 

containing the Eulogy on Dr. Cumming, and an Historical Lecture on Sergeant Jasper. By 

Robert M. Charlton. In one volume, pp. 236. Boston: Otis, Broadkrs and Company. 

Premising that the merits of the very handsome volume before us really require 
at the hands of the writer and compiler no apology for being made known, we 
shall permit him to explain in his own ingenuous and graceful manner the causes 
which have impelled him to its publication. ‘ If,’ he remarks in his preface, ‘ I had 
only published in this volume my own effusions, I should have been content to 
have let them go for what they were worth, with no other excuse than that which 
I have adopted for my motto: ‘ Scmel insanivimus omnes .’ I am quite sure that I 
might have relied on the silence or charity Of the critics, who would scarcely have 
gone out of their way to assail one who makes but little claim to the title of a poet, 
and who has collected hastily, and published rashly, a few random memorials of 
his poetical frenzy. But as I have added some specimens of my brother’s poetry, 
it would be doing his memory and talents an injustice were I to preserve a total 
silence. He possessed a mind and a genius that would have done credit to any 
profession; and in a few more years he would have won for himself a name, both 
as a physician and a poet, that would have descended as a lasting inheritance to 
his children. This may be strong language, coming from one connected with him 
so closely; but alas! when those we love are taken from us; when death has 
destroyed the hopes and affections and happiness of years ; we may be pardoned 
for transgressing the cold and formal rules of conventional life, and speaking of 
those who are lost to us for ever with the feelings which the heart must dictate. 
Doctor Charlton died in September, 1835, a victim to his professional zeal, at the 
age of twenty-nine. I have not been able to procure the poems which his friends 
believed to be his best efforts. They were published in some of the journals of the 
day, and no record of them was preserved by himself. I have been obliged there¬ 
fore to take the few I could obtain, and to publish them under all the disadvantages 
attendant on such a course, as specimens of his poetical talent. I do so with the 
hope that their merit will be appreciated by his kindred spirits j and I submit 
them, and my own, with these explanations.’ 

It may not be known to many of our readers that the author of this volume, a 
gentleman of sound learning and varied accomplishments, has arisen to the highest 
distinction, legal, political, and social, in the state of Georgia; and that he is no 
less ‘ honorable ’ for the assiduity with which he ministers at the high altar of 
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Justice, than for the steady perseverance with which he seeks, in the pauses of his 
professional labors, the refined pursuits of literature, and especially the society of 
the Muses. It is pleasant to find among the public men of the South that devotion 
to letters which is already an earnest of her future distinction ; and whatever diffi¬ 
culties her literature may struggle under, it is not too much to believe, that with 
such men as Legare and Charlton in her front rank, she will ere long make her 
literary name and fame widely ‘ known among the nations ’ of this great republic. 
But we pass to a consideration of the volume under notice, into which we plunge 
in media* res ; ‘ coming up,’ as divers say, with the following stanzas from a poem 
delivered before the South Carolina Academy of Arts and Design, which strike 
us as having an ‘ awful squint ’ toward phrenology, a science in which the lamented 
Spurzheim held us bound to place implicit faith : 

* Good deeds are nothing to good bumps , 

But Satyr to Hyperion ; 

The deed was accidental quite, 

The bump is the criterion. 

Should Sorrow e’er o’ertake our path, 

Alas! who now will harbor us! 

This holding up to mortal wrath 
I think is truly barbarous. 

' * Thin, bony mirror of the mind! 

Its virtues and its vices, 

I own, in thy reflective power, 

There’s something that entices; 

The world may now no longer dread 
Each knave that strives to trick it, 

Since we may read on every head 
Dame Nature’s moral ticket.’ 


The entire poem from which these lines are taken bears evidence of having been 
struck off on the spur of the moment; and although we are not prepared to say 
that as a whole it might not be improved by careful revision, yet it imbodies 
passages of great beauty, which to segregate would be to spoil. One only extract 
we annex: 

* Can we be strangers ?— shall Savannah’s tide 
As well our feelings as our lands divide ? 

Have we no ties as strong as those of blood, 

That scorn the boundaries of that narrow flood? 

Ay, but we have ; and if the storm that lowers 
Shall burst nround us in ensanguined showers; 

If the fair temple that our fathers reared 
By fierce fanatic shall be spoiled and seared ; 

( Still, like the far-famed Nazarite of old, 

We to the pillars of the fane will hold; 

And the same crash that ruin round us throw* 

Shall deal destruction to our common foes. 

Shall this e'er l)e? Arise ye mighty dead! 

Tell of the battles where your blood was shed; 

Point to the wounds that made your country free, 

Then ask your children, ‘ Shull this ever be ? ’ 


While we deem it needless for an American to forestall any such condition of 
the State, (a subject by the way too frequently hinted at by southern writers,) we 
recognize in the inculcations of the above passage the spirit of a stanch and 
unwavering patriot. Nor in this instance alone does the impulse of the warrior 
shine through the vagaries of the bard. Observe the vigor with which, in the 
short space of a single stanza, he draws the picture of a ‘ Revolution battle-fray: * 


* Sec, how they mingle in the fight 

With furious zeal, yet feeble power! 
God of our iuthers ! shield the right, 
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And keep them in this awful hour! 

They strike that they may worship Thee 
With hearts unbound and spirits free 1 

We select the subjoined from the ‘minor effusions’ of Judge Charlton. It 
Heeds no praise of ours to secure the attention and admiration of the reader: 


TO THE RIVER OGEECHEE. 

O wave that glidest swiftly 
On thy bright and happy way, 

From the morning until evening, 

And from twilight until day; 

Why leapesi thou so joyously, 

While coldly on thy shore 
Sleeps the noble and the gallant heart 
For aye and evermore ? 

Or dost thou weep, O ri% r er! 

And is thy bounding wave 
But the tear thy bosoin sheddeth, 

As a tribute o’er his grave? 

And when, in midnight darkness, 

The winds aliove thee moan, 

Are they mourning for our sorrows. 

Do they sigh for him that’s gone: 

Keep back thy tears, then, river! 

Or, if they must be shed, 

Let them flow but for the living — 

They are needless for the dead! 

His soul shall dwell in glory, 

Where bounds a brighter wave, 

But our pleasures with his troubles 
Are buried in the grave! 1 

Poetry like this does not go into Time’s wallet for oblivion. He who cannot 
appreciate its beauty is poorly fitted for that unobtrusive pleasure of which Poetry 
is the best and the sweetest almoner; and we may add, that no one can give to 
thought such faultless harmony, without being worthy of officiating at her altars. 
When so many ridiculous notions are entertained relative to the true office and 
utility of poetry; notions which are grounded upon the absurd assumption that 
every poet must be unfit for any important trust in society; that the pursuit of this 
branch of literature incapacitates the mind for every thing else, by weakening its 
reasoning powers, and giving thereby an undue influence to the imagination ; it is 
a consolation to see the libel rebutted occasionally by the living example of a man 
like Judge Charlton. Among the remaining poems from his pen, the reader’s 
attention will be arrested by ‘ Do n’t give up the Ship,’ ‘ The Death of Jasper,* 
4 Let the Banner-men Advance,’ and ‘ The Murderer’s Death-bed; ’ productions 
which reflect high praise upon their accomplished author. Were it not that we 
aim to stimulate the reader’s desire to possess the volume before us, we should 
devote a page or two to comments upon and extracts from the poems of the late 
Thomas J. Charlton ; several of which (among them the manly and indignant 
rebuke of ‘ The Sycophant,’ and the lines imbued with a touching pathos, ‘ It is 
Decreed,’ ‘ The Dying Child to its Mother,’ and ‘All must Change,’) we had marked 
and despatched for insertion. It was our purpose also to have made a few remarks 
in relation to the rich vein of humor which pervades the prose and much of the 
poetry of Judge Charlton. It must suffice to add, however, in conclusion of 
this notice, that we have read and enjoyed what we desire our readers to peruse 
and enjoy, in the contents of this work; and to this end we warmly commend it to 
public acceptance. 
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The Burning of Schenectady, and other Poems. By Alfred B. Street. In one volume, 
pp. 111. Albany: Weare C. Little. 

We have on two or three occasions lately expressed our high admiration of the 
descriptive poetry of Mr. Street, and have presented exquisite passages from his 
writings, which, far more than any thing we could have said in his behalf, have 
commended him to the cordial regards of our readers, and made the peculiar 
characteristics of his style widely familiar to the public. The poem which gives 
the title to the present volume is ‘ principally descriptive, with a slight thread of 
narrative, and a few incidents interwoven, illustrating the rude period of the event 
depicted.’ Mr. Street has drawn the scenes in keeping with the characters and 
customs of frontier life. Based upon a well-known occurrence, the poem does not 
aim at the continuous interest of a tale, but consists merely of a collection of feli¬ 
citous sketches drawn around, but generally connected with, the principal event. 
In segregating one or two brief descriptive passages from the main poem, it is 
our purpose only to indicate the faithfulness with which its external scenes are 
depicted: the performance itself we leave to the enjoyment of the additional readers 
which we hope our cordial commendation will secure for it. The following has 
the effect of a painting: 

Wild is their walk; the stream beyond 
Spreads to a broad and mirrored pond ; 

The muskrat, at the coming foe, 

His burrow seeks with splashing leap, 

His pathway, ihrough the ooze below, 

Shown by a line upon the deep : 

The otter darts, in backward slide. 

Down the steep gravelly water side : 

From yon deep nook, where boughs o’erlean, 

And melts the light in golden green, 

The duck her yellow brood leads out, 

Dipping their tiny bills about, 

At tiie quick water-spider’s bound, 

And the gray gnat swarms dancing round. 

The river then, through pine trees tall, 

Leads to a wide spread placid sheet 

Here is another and a very different scene; but it is as faithful in all its acces¬ 
sories, although many of our readers may not know it, belike, as the admirable lines 
above quoted: 

Contrasting, kindle in the breast, 

Feelings of comfort and of rest. 

In slumber wrapped, the trader lies ; 

The wind-steed’s trample through the skies 
And other noises of the night 

People his dreams with visions dread : 

That awful rush \ is that the llight 
Of the Hnriz-dcmon, vengeance-led, 

From his black haunt, his wrath to wreak? 

Is that ihe Hying victim’s shuek ? 

Are those wild sounds its mournful cries 
As, talon-grasped, it slowly dies? 

The slumberer wakes; the sweeping blast 
Bears on the panther’s thrilling scream, 

The wolf's sad howl is lengthening past, 

The mystic voices of his dream ; 

And as the visions leave his brain, 

Into deep rest he glides ugain. 

Of the ‘ other poems ’ mentioned in the title-page of this very beautiful volume 


Within a hut of logs, around 

Its hearth, the hunters croup together: 
They hear the maddened tempest’s sound, 
They mark the frost the casement feather; 
The crackling fire casts glances red 
Upon the rafters crossed o’erhead ; 

On huge moose-antlers ruddy shines, 
Checkers the garments from their tines, 
Bathes paw of hear, and panther’s tusk, 
Otter’s and beaver’s glossy hides, 

And waier-rut’s brown skin of musk, 

Hung round the cabin’s bulging sides, 
While in ihe corners of each wall 
Are grouped ihe rides slim and tall : 

The hounds are crouching by the blaze, 
Slow winking in their dozing gaze, 

Hearing ihe drops of sap exude 
In shrill hiss from the sleurning wood. 
Within, the rich warm ruby light, 

Without, the black cold stormy night, 


Dome sprinkled, with a low broad fall, 
The timid beaver's wild retreat. 

Here, on the banks, the sapling gnawing, 
There, lor the dam the brunches drawuig, 
Now peering from their lints of clay, 

Now sporting on 1 heir liquid way, 

The tenants of the little lake, 

Kach in its sphere of bustling strife, 
This lonely spot of Nature make 
A mimic scene of human tile ; 

But as strange footsteps press the brink, 
Dark heads within each hovel shrink, 
Shapes swiftly glide from tree and bough, 
Quick plunges ring the basin’s brow, 

And o’er the water and the wood, 

Silence sleeps deep with solitude. 
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we have neither present leisure nor space adequately to speak. Some of them 
first appeared in the Knickerbocker, and one or two of the others have been 
already before the public. ‘ The Forsaken Road ’ is a most original and life-like 
sketch; but the stanzas entitled ‘ Faith ’ remind us too forcibly of some lines on a 
kindred theme by Bowring. 


The North-American Review. Number CXVIII. pp. 256. Boston: David H. Williams. 

New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

Without possessing any one article of very striking interest, the papers in the 
‘ North-American ’ for the January quarter are all entertaining, and some of them 
have unusual interest for that work. ‘ The English Abroad’ is a cuttingexposfi of 
the character and manners of the English travellers and residents on the Conti¬ 
nent ; especially the ci-devant and soi-disant men of property, who sustain thq 
principal characters in the vast strolling company of the English abroad. The 
whole article is written in a free flowing style, and the castigation which it 
administers is certainly well-deserved. A paper precedes this, upon the ‘ Land¬ 
scape Gardening ’ and ‘Cottage Architecture’ of Mr. A. J. Downing, of New¬ 
burgh, which are highly and justly commended. This gentleman, by his fine 
establishment, his individual influence, and his pen, is doing more to infuse among 
our people a regard for tasteful gardens and grounds, and beautiful cottage resi¬ 
dences, than any ten other persons with whom we are acquainted in the United 
States. The long review of Hallam’s £ Introduction to the Literature of Europe * 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, we have not found leisure to 
encounter, but have reserved it for future perusal. Having recently read the 
volume, we are not attracted by the notice of Ward’s Memoirs of Samuel Cur- 
wen. If justice is done to the work, as may be inferred from the liberal extracts 
made from it, this paper must needs prove to be one of much interest. The 
‘Works of Alexander Dumas’ are treated in the next article with great dis¬ 
crimination as well as appreciation; the style of the review moreover is particu¬ 
larly lively and spirited. And this leads us to remark, that a great and favorable 
change has come over our reviewers in this respect. It is no longer considered 
essential to be very dull in order to be deemed deep; nor is the work itself so fre¬ 
quently as formerly lost sight of in long dissertations, calculated rather to exhibit the 
writer than the author whose merits or defects he discusses. The review of Madame 
Calderon’s ‘ Life in Mexico,’ a work to which we hope soon to invite the attention 
of our readers, beside affording a fair insight into the volume, has some incidental 
remarks upon English travellers in America, which but for imperative reasons we 
should have quoted in this notice, but which we can only commend to the reader’s 
attention. ‘ Insanity in Massachusetts ’ is the theme of the next paper. Many inci¬ 
dents are given of the culpable indifference with which the condition of the poor 
maniac is too apt to be regarded by the unthinking or inhuman among the mass. 
Some account of the improvements which have been made in institutions for the 
insane is given, and the increase of them in Massachusetts is strenuously urged. 
The entire article is interesting, and replete with humane and valuable sugges¬ 
tions. The remaining papers of the Review are upon Dickens’s writings, (includ¬ 
ing his ‘ American Notes,) which are warmly commended; a review of Gray’s 
‘ Botanical Text-Book,’ and ‘ Eckfeldt and Dubois on Coins.’ 
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A New-Year Epistle. — While our excellent correspondent the ‘ Country Doc¬ 
tor' was inditing the following familiar letter to the Editor, we were standing 
‘between the meeting years, the coming and the past,’ in our quiet sanctum, 
oppressed like our friend with a vague aspiration to pierce through the Time- 
element, and glance into the Eternal; a vain longing to 

* Lift the Future’s solemn veil! 

The reaching of a trembling hand 
To put aside the cold and pale 

Cloud-curtains of the Unseen Land 1 ’ 

The distant past drew near; the scenes of innocent boyhood came thronging back; 
the Departed stood by our side! But it was all a dream — a bright fabric of the 
1 silent Arachnes that weave unresistingly in our imaginations.’ Yet when the 
vision had passed utterly away, we drew from it a lesson, not of sadness, but of a 
subdued cheerfulness; for it is well at such a time to remember that we have here 
4 no continuing city;’ and that in a better land we shall meet the loved and lost 
who have gone before us. ‘There is nothing formidable about death,’ (says an 
eloquent writer, long since gone down to darkness and the worm.) ‘ but the conse¬ 
quences of it, and these we ourselves can regulate and control. The shortest life 
is long enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life is too short if it do not.’ Let 
therefore the solemn monitions of such seasons only the rfiore forcibly remind us 
of the warning of the poet: 

* Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last! 

Loitering slow, the Future crcepcth, 

Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth, 

And motionless forever stands the Past! ’ 

* For a pleasing variety, (being rarely addicted to letter-writing,) what if I take advantage of a 
clean hearth, a bright light, and a quiet room, to present you my respectful compliments for the new 
year? ‘ Clear the table, Betty; put out of my sight those ungrateful volumes of Leigu Huxt ; tell 
Patrick he may go to the cathedral; tell Madagascar not to make so much noise in the kitchen, the 

black rascal-! ’ What a magnificent imagination I have got! With what a natural grace I could 

order about a dozen menials — if I had them / C-, I do amuse myself in solemn sermon-time, nay 

even when my knees are getting blaek-and-bluc with kneeling at prayers, and thus unfitting myself 
for the-world’s cruel reality, by letting my thoughts run about like a chased goose, and imagining 
delightful things which can never come to pass. And so of other distractions. This morning, while 
I was entering into a discriminating criticism about the Christmas greens, I came near being made 
to laugh out during the first lesson, by an old gentleman who sat behind me placing a false reliance 
on the pew-door, and tumbling out into the aisle. The violent eti'ort which he mude to recover bini- 
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self ‘ resulted in a total failure.’ His prayer-book flew off like a peach-pit out of a choked man, 
when he is slapped on the back. I wish I could command my risible muscles, which sometimes 
laugh when 7 am not willing to come into the measure ; as men sometimes stagger when they are 
not drunk. How is a man to set up a despotism over his own thoughts, when they have been 
accustomed to a republican government, and disdain to be ruled ? This is a great bar to my being 
devout, which I am sure it is a happiness to be, if we have a rational, pure devotion. Neither you 
nor I can help feeling , and intensely too, at this season, when we are smiling, and smiling, and 
wishing so many people happy. Do you never wake up in the middle of the night, and think of 
being locked up in the grave — which we all must be — and then rejoiee to hear the cocks crowing 
for the morning ? Oh! it is horrible, this death ! It is more than flesh and blood can endure, unless 
we take the Christian religion as we find it, and dismiss all ungodly cavilling. Wc cannot under¬ 
stand all things ; and so I send them back to the devil whence they came, the wretched doubts 
which sometimes leill obtrude, concerning the immortality of tlu soul; that these spirits of ours are 
the mere result of the organization of matter, instead of being breathed in us by the Almighty, and 
being about to return to the God that gave them! I should be sorry to entertain such thoughts 
•with reference to the friends whom I have lost during the past year ; and you, of your poet-brother. 
I trust that he is still a poet; that he is rambling among sceneries unspeakably glorious, and has a 
full knowledge of the stars ; he who in this world felt the Beautiful to his heart’s core, and knew 
how to appreciate the faintest breeze which fanned his brow in summer. 

‘ One of my haunts in this place is to a high hill, not the one where I walked with you once, but a 
more elevated peak in the same chain. The prospect is very fine, and overlooks the ocean. There 
lives a German whom I go occasionally to see ; and the other day I went up to his Apennine resi¬ 
dence in the midst of a snow-storm. He treats me to delightful Rhenish wines, which come from 
his own grapes, for he has wealth. Without exception he exceeds any thing I have ever seen in 
the form of humanity; his bulk being about five hundred pounds, as nearly as I can judge by the 
eye — perhaps a little more. If he were not so very large, he is conscious he would be a great 
man. He has a fine intellect, and how learned he is! Hebrew, and Arabic, and many oriental 
languages, are familiar to him; and all literature, but particularly the Bible. He is not a Jew nor 
yet exactly a Christian, as we understand it. I should say he was a rationalist, or something of 
that stamp. . He does nothing but devour books day and night, which he makes way with just as 
the zoological beasts make way with the raw meat. I advised him not to confine himself so much, 
and to take horse-back exercise! — at which he laughed ; for he has biliary calculi. He pointed out 
of the window to a small donkey engaged in turning a windlass to draw water out of a deep well, 
and shook his head. I listened to that man four hours, and to his inexhaustible knowledge. We 
talked of the immortality of the soul; and when he told me that he was certain of it, and his face 
beamed, and his own soul seemed to speak out of Ids eyes, he was really eloquent; and although 
my own faith was of course already fixed, I was interested. I listened to him with heart-felt plea¬ 
sure ; and when I came away the shades of night and the drifting snow made, it hard for me to get 
home. Among other things, he said that perhaps we might see a spirit leaving the body, if our 
optics were more keen than they are. This put me in mind of an expression which struck me very 
much when I heard it, from an old soldier, Who toid me that he stood by one General Ferguson, as 
he breathed out his last, when wounded in the battle. ‘ I saw,’ said he, ‘ the last breath of his 
body, as it curled upward from his mouth, on a fine frosty morning! ’ You see what queer reflec¬ 
tions I am getting into ; but it is nearly midnight, and the beginning of a new year. ‘ Happy new 
year ! happy new year! and many of them, my masters ! ’ 

‘ Really, there is a strange variety of characters in this nook, consisting of poets, parsons, play¬ 
actors, gentlemen of leisure, bluc-stockings, and a sprinkling of ‘ uncommon queer-ones’ scattered 
about the country; such as misers, octogenarians, hall-blooded Indians, antique negroes, (nobody 
knows how old they are,) eccentric persons, old witches, men seven feet high, men that squeak 
like eunuchs, others that believe ill witches, revolutionary soldiers, fox-hunters, distinguished 

black-legs, inn-keepers- (Did I ever tell you that Harry Cott was dead ? _ The last lime I saw 

him he was sipping a sherry-cobbler on his piazza, and said he should ‘ gel along well enough if it 
was n’t for the d — d gravel; ’ but he is gone, and another tavern-keeper, with a red nose, remarked 
at his grave that he is ‘ better off.'*) To get on with the list: Cretans, loco-foeos, idiots, metaphysi¬ 
cians, and incendiaries! Let me tell you of a little adventure which befell me last night. You 

must know that some two or three weeks ago some vicious person set fire to one of Dr.-’s 

buildings, about three o’clock on a freezing, windy night. Some young men of the Dutch, who had 
been a-courting, coming home by a by-road at that late hour, discovered the flame, about as large 
as your hat, insinuating itself into Uie shingles, upon which they ran home, changed their new coats, 
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and gave the alarm, which if they hadn’t done half the village would have been burned down. 
Upon this some of the principal men got together and hired five watchmen to guard the town, in 
company with a volunteer patrol. In less than a week they detected a miserable devil striking a 
light by a barn-door. He ran; the watch fired and missed; but the next day the right villain was 
brought before a justice of the peace and examined in presence of an excited community. He 
looked like a Robespierre in rags, and kept chewing, chewing, chewing, all the time, while his 
sandy elf-locks were sprawling all over his face. At first he said he did n’t do it. Afterward he 
said he did, but was extremely in liquor. Suffice it to say, he was sent off to jail, and the whole 
Tinnecum population accompanied him to the toll-gate, with the exception of some sick and one or 
two who were dying. Last night, when it was my turn to be on the patrol, out I started at about 
twelve o’clock, wandering rather reluctantly past the grave-yard, like an ignis-fatuus. Just at this 
unseasonable hour a black gentleman named Rumpus, who was coming home from the sea-shore, 
where he had been a-crabbing, meeting with the first watch, got scared and ran, but came upon the 
second, who hailed him. By dint of dexterously using his long shanks he got by the third in an 
agony of fear, when I saw him coming. * Holla, there ! halt! you black devil! ’ roared I. ‘ Lordy 
Goddy! ’ exclaimed he, ‘ I’m gone! ’ Upon this I sprung my rattle, and the other Dogberries came 
up, who carried Rumpus to the watch-house, which was a tailor’s-shop, of which the tailor had 
been dead a week. Rumpus’s senses were almost gone ; he fell upon his knees, and might have 
been white ever after, had it been possible to hit upon something to fix the color. Afterward he 
was pacified, toasted his feet, and took some liquor. But I got dreadfully bit with one of his infer¬ 
nal crabs. After this, came home with a friend at three o’clock; discoursed an hour or so on the 
immortality of the soul; ate an olikoek, drank a little cider, and to bed. Such is life at Tinnecum!’ 


Early Writings op the late Robert C. Sands. — It was our good for¬ 
tune lately to make the acquaintance of one of the most intimate friends of the 
late gifted and lamented Robert C. Sands; a gentleman who, with some two or 
three others, w T as almost always in his company of an evening when leisure permit¬ 
ted, and who wrote in conjunction with him portions of many of those humorous 
sketches which first attracted the attention of the town, in the ‘ St. Tammany’s 
Magazine,’ and we believe other publications of the day, some twenty-three or four 
years ago. We have been delighted in the examination of several humorous ms. 
sketches, in the possession of the gentleman to w hom w T e have alluded ; and to 
parts of which we hope our readers w T ill ere long be permitted access. We make 
the following selection from a capital imitation of a species of ‘infernal ’ novel- 
writing, quite common at the period w r hen it w T as penned. A certain count, who 
in order to ‘ raise the wind ’ has made a league with the Old Gentleman, has vio¬ 
lated his engagement, and is suddenly waited upon by his diabolical creditor, who 
with a grin on his face, cries out to his victim : ‘Come, we must be off! ’ The 
count appeared much terrified. In a soothing voice of expostulation he said: ‘ Our 
agreement was for forty years ; but twenty have elapsed ; must I go ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
the guest, in a determined but dogged sort of a tone. * Grant me but a year! * 
‘No!’ ‘Amonth!’ ‘No!’ ‘Aw^eek!’ ‘ No! ’ ■ ‘ Aday! ’ ‘ No!’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the count, ‘ you see this candle; it is but an inch long. While it is burning, here is 
another bottle, and a capital cigar to regale you. Will you spare me till this can¬ 
dle is burnt out ‘ Yes,’ said the guest. ‘ Very well,’ said the count, blowing out 
the candle and putting it in his pocket; ‘ then I am snug enough! ’ So saying, he left 
the apartment by another door. The person in black got up, his whole frame 
trembling with anger, and his eyes scintillating with lurid corruscations of w rath. 
He looked withal remarkably sneaking, and vanished with a clap of thunder.’ One 
of the most amusing things in the ‘ St. Tammany’s,’ how r ever, is an imitation of ‘ The 
Broken Heart,* by Washington Irving. It is entitled ‘ The Tweaked, Nose and 
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save that the style is in the richest vein of burlesque, the resemblance to the origi¬ 
nal is admirably preserved. Omitting the prefatory reflections, we must ask the 
reader’s attention to the following aflecting narrative: 

1 It Ls about two years since I first began to notice, in my walks through the city, the 
figure of a mail which forcibly attracted my attention. He was clad in a shabby suit of 
black; and his pale, emaciated appearance indicated a state of ill health, or at least a 
confined and sedentary life and spare habit of body. His countenance was softly' expres¬ 
sive ; and his features might have been deemed effeminate had it not been for his nose, 
which was of unusual length. I frequently met him in by-paths and blind alleys ; and it 
seemed as if he shunned general observation. I also remarked that when he blew his 
nose, or happened to touch that feature, his face was overspread with deeper gloom, and 
profound sighs escaped from his bosom. Curiosity prompted me to seek his acquaint¬ 
ance ; but it was not till after many fruitless expedients tor that purpose, that accident 
layered my design. 

4 On a fine summer evening, just as the sun was sinking behind the shores of Jersey, 
I was sitting on the corner of a bench on the Battery, when the object of my curiosity 
placed himself quietly lieside me. apparently unheedful of the presence of human beings. 
He seemed to lieel the influence of the scene and of the hour; and a pensive and pleas¬ 
ing sadness, according with the tone of his feelings, illuminated his features with a mel¬ 
ancholy smile. The light of his ey'e was like the subdued brightness of the twilight 
beam : and the fading roseate hue which glimmered in the western heaven, and was 
reflected, tint tor tint, in the broad bosom of the noble liay, seemed also reflected from 
the tip of his nose. Seeing that his reserved and sulky disposition was somewhat 
relaxed by the beauty of the scene, I ventured to accost him, and observed, in as polite 
and afial.de tone as I could, that it was a fine evening. ‘ Yes,’ answered he ; 4 Nature still 
glows in primeval freshness, though her sons are overwhelmed by grief, by disappoint¬ 
ment. and by shame. Her tints are still as bright, her verdure still as green, her air as 
balmy, and her odors as delicate, as in the day's of Methuselah ; but the jaundice which 
tinges man’s eye-balls reduces every thing to the same dull and monotonous complexion. 
To me, all scenes, all seasons, and all situations, are alike. Man delights not me, nor 
woman either.’ Here he used his pocket-handkerchief, and sighed deeply and repeat¬ 
edly. The courtesy with which he answered me. induced me to address nun again, and 
inquire into the cause of such great chagrin. He answered me as follows : 

‘ I did not think to have pronounced to a human soul the story' of my disgrace ; or that 
the recital of that which preys upon my heart would ever have blistered my tongue. 
Mv life is hurrying to its close ; to the bourne of hope and fear; the common goal, where 
Ambition and Despair lay down their heads on the same pillow.and slumber in the same 
Shroud of oblivion. I will con tide my sorrows to you ; for there is a certain jeve sais 
qt'oi in your physiognomy which rescues me from contempt at least, if it does not pro¬ 
mise commiseration and sympathy. Sir, I was the fifth son of an eminent soap-boiler in 
Whipping. Mv name is Petf.r \Vilk. I was tenderly educated by a doatmg father 
and mother, who are now. alas! both dead. They' are both buried in the church-yard 
belonging to one of Mr. Huntingdon's chapels ; and a neat tomb-stone was erected 
m«r their graves, at my expense. I also had a white railing placed round their narrow 
h«*mes ; and left directions that it should be new whitewashed every' year by' the sexton, 
out of a small fund which I appropriated for that purpose. father left me fifteen 
hui dred pounds as my r share of his property. I had been taught no trade, after leaving 
ss?h*>ol, as my' mother thought my frame too delicate for constant exercise. I had heard 
that in America it was easy to make a fortune with a little money', without any particular 
business. Accordingly I crossed the great Atlantic. I shall not tire you with an account 
of mv passage. I saw a great many porpoises, and several whales sporting in the 
immensity' of the water. I thought it was pretty to have nothing else to do ; and wished 
I was a porjjoise or a noddy', that I might play' all day in the water, and not be troubled 
with mv fifteen hundred pounds, and with thinking how I should dispose of it. I saw 
an icelierg, illuminated by'the setting sun; and dreamed that it was a fairy castle. I 
wished that I could live there all iny life, with Miss Letitia Bailey, who jilted me and 
married Bob Curry the tanner. I saw a mast fioating at a distance, with a white rag 
tied to it : and was glad that I had not been on hoard of the ship it had belonged to, or I 
might have pen-hed unknown, without any' kind friend to have erected a tomb-stone to 
my memory'- But why do I dwell on these trifling particulars, since I cannot long pro¬ 
tract my sad history ' Sir. it was in sight of Sandy Hook, tliat, on my reproving the cap¬ 
tain for a very improper expression lie made use of to the cook, he fell into a violent 
passion. He put my nose in a parenthesis, and lugged me all round the deck, in the pre¬ 
sence of all the passengers. I was overpowered by his unparalleled rudeness ; I could 
not articulate ; I gave venl to my' feelings ; I burst into tears.’ 

4 A paroxysm of tceling followed this disclosure. My new acquaintance covered his 
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face with his handkerchief; and rising 1 , suddenly left me, before I could offer him conso¬ 
lation. It was not many weeks afterward, when I heard that a person of his name was 
in the lunatic asylum. I went to see him. I learned from the attendants that he was in 
an incurable frenzy, raving - in a whining- voice about his nose. He was reduced to skin 
and bone by a violent diarrheea. When I saw the poor fellow he was hiccupping, with 
the death-rattle in his throat, and soon gasped out his last. He was decently interred at 
my request; as in his life-time he had seemed anxious about his sepulchral accommoda¬ 
tions. 

‘ It was on him that Macdonald Clark, the celebrated crazy poet, composed the 
following lines: 


‘ On ! calm let him slumber in soft repose ! 

The troubles are over which grieved him; 

He has past from the earth with his injured nose, 
And the grave’s gaping gates have received hun. 


IX. 

* Oh carry him out, and bury him deep, 

In the clmrch-yard’s lonely comer ; 
And over him let the fond willow weep, 
A sad and a sorrowful mourner. 


in. 

* And let the sweet moon, as she travels alone 

Through the sky, ere the clouds shall o’ercast her, 
Shed a twinkle of pity upon his tomb-stone, 

And sympathize in his disaster. 


‘ And when the last trump shall awaken the dead, 
And rob the poor worms which they nourish, 
Along with the rest may he raise up his head, 
And blow on his nose a loud flourish. 1 


We have good reason to suspect that this poetical effusion could be traced to the 
friend of Mr. Sands to whom we have referred, if a rigid examination were to be 
instituted. We make for the present but one more extract. It is placed under the 
appropriate head of ‘ Balaam' a term indicating the ‘dernier resort ’ in filling out a 
patre of a periodical or a newspaper column. It is a fragment from an extended 
and close imitation of the style of Mr. John Neal, whom Sands held in due esti¬ 
mation. It fs entitled 'An Ocean of Nonsense ,’ and is intended to represent the 
‘ Vision of a Jackass,’ in the progress of which an eagle also appears to the eye of 
the dreamer. We give merely the opening and close: 


‘ A misty dream, and a flashy maze 
Of a sunshiny flush and a moonshiny haze! 

I lay asleep with my eyes open wide, 

When a donkey came to my bed-side, 

And bade me forth to take a ride. 

It was not a donkey of vulgar breed, 

But a cloudy vision, a night-mare steed ! 

His ears were abroad like a warrior’s plume ; 

From the bosom of darkness was borrowed the gloom 
Of his dark, dark hide, and his coal black hair; 

But his eyes like no earthly eyes they were! 

Like the fields of heaven where none can sec 
The depths of their blue eternity ! 

Like the crest of a helmet taught proudly to nod 
And wave like a meteor’s train ubroad, 

Was the long, long tail that glorified 
That glorious donkey’s hinder side ! 

And his gait description’s power surpasses, 

’T was the beau ideal of all jack-asses. 

‘I strode o’er his back, and he took in his wind, 

And he pranced before and he kicked behind, 
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And he gave a snort, as when muttering* roll 
Abroad from pole to answeiing pole, 

While the Storm-king sits on the hail-oloml’s hack, 

And amuses himself with the thunder-crack 1 
Then oil'he went, like a bird with red wings 
That builds her nest where the cliff-flower springs, 

Like a cloudy steed by the light of the moon, 

When the night’s mulfled horn plays a windy tune : 

And away I went, while my garment flew 
Forth on the night breeze, with a snow-shiny hue, 

Like a streak of white foam on a sea of blue. 

Lp-bristled then the night-charger’s hair too, 

Like a bayonet grove, at a shouldcr-hoo! 

‘ But I saw as he sailed mid the dusky air, 

A bird that I thought I knew every where; 

A fierce gray bird, with a terrible beak, 

With a glittering eye and peculiar shriek ! 

‘ Proud Bird of the Cliff! ’ 1 addressed him then, 

‘ How my heart swells high thus to meet thee again! 

Thou whose bare bosom for rest is laid 
On pillows of night by the thunder-cloud made ! 

With a rushing of wings and a screaming of praise 
Who in ecstasy soarest in the red-hot blaze ! 

Who dancest in heaven to the song of the trump, 

To the fife’s acclaim and base-drum thump! 

• Whence com’st thou,’ I cried, ‘ and goest whither? 1 

As I gently detained him by his tail-feather : 
i He replied, ‘ Mr. Neal ! Mr. Nkal ! let me loose ! 

I am not an eagle, but only a goose! 

Your optics are weak, and the weather is hazy, 

And, excuse the remark, but I think you are crazy.’ * 

We shall take an early occasion to open our budget again, and to accompany a 
selection from its contents with such extracts from the unique and pleasant per¬ 
sonal correspondence of Sands, as may without impropriety be given to the public. 


Dickinson’s Boston Almanac: Embossed Cards, etc. — We have received 
from the publishers, Messrs. Thomas Groom and Company, State-street, Boston, a 
copy of this very neat, comprehensive, and useful little volume for 1S43 ; in wdiich it 
seems to us more interesting and valuable information is condensed than would at first 
appear possible to crowd into so narrow a compass. Beside the usual astronomical mat¬ 
ter of an almanac, there are facing each month blank memoranda-sheets, ruled to each 
day ; a complete table of the government of the United States, with a corrected list of 
all the members of Congress ; all the offices and officers of the state and city govern¬ 
ments of Massachusetts and Boston ; with records of the fire-department, W'atcr-reser¬ 
voirs, public and private schools, and public institutions at South Boston ; rail-roads in 
Massachusetts and adjacent States ; a table of streets, with a list of all the clergymen, 
(and churches , with an accurate engraving of each, and also its history and present condi¬ 
tion.) physicians, constables, nurses, and public houses ; together with a very valuable 
record of important events in Boston during the year 1S42, and general events for the 
same year ; with other valuable matters, which even a cursory examination of the minia¬ 
ture-book will reveal. 

We shall mention a word or two in this place in regard to the higher orders of printing 
executed at the Boston establishment of Mr. Dickinson, by fir the most extensive of 
its kind in the United States. Without alluding to the ordinary styles of plain printing, 
for the execution of which, upon types of his own casting, constantly renewed. Mr. 
Dickinson’s reputation is widely established, we pass to his Embossed Cards, a large 
and various specimen-book of which now lies before us. Without exaggeration, we 
have never seen any thing in the shape of cards half so beautiful. Every species of vis¬ 
iting, invitation, and business-cards, plain white and delicately-tinted, from the largest to 
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the smallest sizes, in every variety of beautiful type and colored inks, is here contained. 
The devices for the embossed ornaments are so numerous and so graceful, and are com- 
.bined and arranged with such exquisite skill by Mr. F. N. Mitchell, of Boston, and Mr. 
Richard Paine, of Springfield, Mass., both celebrated die-sinkers, seal-engravers, and 
medallion-cutters, that his or her taste must needs be very fastidious who could not 
choose but select admirable embossed cards or note-papers from the collection to which 
we refer, and to which, by the way, constant additions arc being made. We perceive 
that there is scarcely a fashionable party or ball within a hundred miles of Boston that 
does not put Mr. Dickinson’s presses in requisition ; to say nothing of business-cards, 
circulars, etc., in the sea-board towns from Maine to New-Orleans, and landward to St. 
Louis. In fact, he seems likely to establish for his press an American repute like that 
which the ‘ Border Press’ of Ballantyne enjoyed in Great Britain. He did not need 
the certificates of lions. Samuel T. Armstrong, Harrison Gray Otis, Samuel 
Eliot, and Judge Tiiacher, of Boston, to assist in establishing the character and 
popularity of his embossed cards and note-papers. Beauty like that by which they are 
distinguished compels and need never seek fashionable distinction ; nor can the cheapness 
with which they are furnished lessen their attractions ; for these are times when this 
feature is a desideratum, even with the highest classes. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We can scarcely conceive a more humiliating 
position, to a right-thinking mind, than thnt of a weak, proud man, reduced from a sphere of wealth 
which he never lifted a finger to earn , to become a mere narrator of its influence, while he possessed 
and abused it. Such men too have we known ; men who once held their noses lest the wind should 
come between an honest mechanic and their nobility, while their own character stank in the public 
nostrils; and who, in speaking of the masses, were wont to dwell upon the hardships they entailed 
on society, and the impropriety of their ever having been born. While we can feel for and deeply 
sympathise with a truly unfortunate man in the loss of properly honestly acquired, we yet regard it 
as an instructive moral spectacle, when a man of the class we have indicated is 6cen pointing out 
with retrospective vanity the splendid palace in which he flourished, and dwelling upon the luxuri¬ 
ous condition which (through accident or something worse) was his, before he was reduced in funds 
and fashion, and compelled to occupy an humbler station and a less ambitious mansion. How dif¬ 
ferent is his position, who in walking through a metropolis where he has acquired wealth and hon¬ 
orable distinction, can point to a rickety work-shop or lowly dwelling in an obscure street or alley, 
and say : ‘ There, by the labor of these hands, and by honest dealings with my fellow men, I laid 
the sure foundation of that fortune which I now enjoy!’ Such are some of the thoughts which 
passed through our mind, in reading in the last number of Hunt’s ‘ Merchant’s Magazine’ an arti¬ 
cle upon the ‘Life and Character of the late Gideon Lee, 1 with whose honorable and upward career, 
to its final close, few of our metropolitan readers are not familiar, lie rose by dint of labor, disci¬ 
plined intellect, correct habits, and honest aims, to become a man of wealth, mayor of our city, 
and a national legislator ; in all which stations he was alike respected and honored ; and although, 
in the language of his biographer, he * loft behind him no blazing reputation to dazzle or astonish, 
yet its warming and invigorating influences will be felt wherever virtue has a friend or philanthropy 
an advocate.’ Mr. Lee looked back upon his early struggles and straitened circumstances with no 
feeling of false shame. ‘ I remember,’ said he, in after-lile, that ‘ when I was a lad, living with iny 
uncle, it was my business to feed and milk the cows. And many a time, long before light in the 
morning, I have started off, in the cold and snow, without shoes, to my work, and used to think it a 
luxury to warm my frozen feet on the spot just before occupied by the animal 1 had roused.’ The 
self-reliance and sturdy independence of his character were strikingly exhibited on other occasions. 
He had been shipwrecked on the North-Carolina coast, and was wandering northward (in company 
with the desponding Yankee who longed so to hear ‘ God's voice ’ in the thunder, that he might 
know he was ‘ on God’s airth,’) when he found himself sorely in want of supper and a night’s lodg¬ 
ing, and without a cent of money to pay for them. ‘ He knocked at the door of a farmer, and after 
explaining his circumstances, proposed to chop enough wood to pay for his meal and lodging; 
which being assented to by the farmer, he went to work and earned what his pride forbade him to 
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accept as a charity.’ Equally forcible and characteristic is this anecdote: ‘ In 1834, the memorable 
panic year, a report was put in circulation that his house had failed. In allusion to the report, he 
remarked: ‘ L commenced business when poor, on credit. I thrived by credit; and I hold it to be 
my duty to sacrifice my property down to twenty shillings in the pound, before that credit shall be 
dishonored. J have carried the lap-sto)ie , and I can do it again ; but I will never suffer a promise of 
mine to be broken while I have a shilling left that I can call my own.’ Though already widely 
before the public, we cannot resist the inclination to quote one more anecdote from the instructive 
and able biography to which we have alluded: 


• No man more thoroughly despised trickery in trade ; and he used to remark : * No trade can be sound that is not benefi¬ 
cial to both parties; to the buyer as well as to the seller. A man may obtain a temporary advantage by selling an article for 
more than it is worth ; but the very effect of such operations must recoil on him, in tin* shape of bad debt* and increased risks.’ 
A person with whom he had some transactions, once boosted to him that he had, on one occasion, obtained an advantage over 
■uch a neighbor, and upon another occasion over another neighbor; ‘and today,’ said he, ' I have obtained one over you.’ 
' Well,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘that may be ; but if yon will promise never to enter my office again. I will give you that bundle of 
goat-skins.’ The man made the promise, and took them. Fifteen years afterward he walked into Mr. Iree’s office. At the 
instant of seeing him, he exclaimed : ' You have violated your word ; pay me for the goat-akius 1 ’ 4 Oh ! ’ said the man, 4 1 
am cpiite poor, and have been very unfortunate since I saw you.’ 4 Yes, said Mr. Lee, 4 and you always will be poor; that 
miserable desire for overreaching others must ever keep you so.’ 


Under the head of ‘ Cracknels for Christmas a late English periodical has clustered together sev¬ 
eral burlesque imitations of the different styles of poetry and poets of the present era. Some of 
them are very amusing. The lines ‘ To Isaac Tomj>kins's Child,' from which the annexed stanzas 
are taken, introduce us to that nice dandy-poet, Mr. Alfred Tennyson ; a little man, who writes 
with little thought in a little room on a little piece of paper: 


* Lovsly, airy, fairy creature, 

Life is in thy every feature ; 

To and fro for ever Hitting, 

Never standing, never silting 
Three whole minutes in a place, 

Keeping up an idle chase, 

Jumping, stumping, thumping, squalling, 
Over chairs and sofas sprawling, 

Alakin? such a din and pother, 

Lobbies, rooms, and garrets through; 
Sweetest, fleetest, has your mother, 

Tell me, any more of you i 


1 Wisdom’s type, my little dove, 

Come, live with me, and lie my love F 
Come, close my lips up with thy kisses I 
See. what a pretty orange this is 1 
And you shall have it, if to mo 
You come, and sit upon my knee. 

There ! that’s a dear I But where, my sweet. 
Have you been dirtying your feet? 

You little filthy monkey ! look, 

The mess that you have made my breeches I 
If you were mitre, I \J make the cook 

Whip you to death, like pigs, with switches I 


There is a capital imitation of some English lady-poet, in the pathetic domestic ballad of 1 The 
Biter Bit;' and also a poetical tale of the Middle Ages, a story of ‘ love, and chivalry, and high 
emprize.’ It is simply an incident in the history of a famous knight who owes his tailor; and fear¬ 
ful of being ‘ nabbed,’ pawns his armor, spear, etc., and mounts his creditor’s shop-board to ‘ work 
out ’ his debt! The poem is highly Troubadbur-ish in its orthography, being entitled ‘ The Knyghte 
and the Taylzeour's Daughter .’ To explain the hiatus between the two columns annexed, it must 
be premised that fear of the ‘ bayliffe sneaking near ’ has driven the knyghte to work, and that 
while he ‘ drives the glancing needle,’ the 4 taylzeour’s daughter ’ looks down upon him from her 
lattice, and straightway finds that her heart is not her own. Sbe is a generous lover, and assists 
him to get his knightly appointments out of pawn: 


‘TATr.7*onR! Not one single shilling 
Docs my breeches pocket hold, 

I to nay am really willing, 

If I truly had (Ire gold : 

Farmers none can T encounter, 

Grazier* tlrere are none to kill; 

Therefore, prythee, gentle tnylzcour, 

Bother not about thy bill! ’ 

‘Good Sir Knyghte, juBt once too often 
Have you tried that slippery trick ; 

Hearts like mine jou cannot soften, 

Vainly do yon ask for tick. 

Christinas and its bill* are coming, 

Soon w ill they lie showering in, 

Therefore, once for all, my rum ’un, 

I expect you ’ll fork the tin I 

* Mark, Sir Knyghte, that gloomy bayliffe, 

In tire nalurer’s amice brown ; 

He shall lead you unto jail, if 

You don't instantly stump down I ’ 

Deeply swore- the young crusader, 

But the taylzeour would not hear, 

And tire gloomy, bearded bayliffe 
Evermore kept sneaking near.’ 

A tournament of course ensues; when a galh 
proper’ on his azure shield, who proves to be 


1 Canst thou love me, gentle stranger? * 

Blushing like a rose sire stood : 

And tire knyghte at once admitted, 

That he rather thought he could. 

‘He who weds me shall have riches, 

Gold, and lands, and houses free.* 

'For a single pair of— small cloihe* , 
i would roam the world with thee.’ 

Then she flung him down the tickets — 

Well the knyghte their import knew : 

‘Take this gold and win thy armor 
From the unbelieving Jew. 

Though in garments nrean and lowly 
Thou would’si roam the world with me, 

Only as a belted warrior, 

Stranger, will I wed with thee I ’ i 

At the feast of good Saint Allan, 

In the middle of the Spring, 

There was some superior jousting 
By the order of the king. 

‘ Valiant knights 1 ’ exclaimed the monarch, 

‘ You will pfoaoe to understand. 

He who bears himself most bravely. 

Shall obuin my daughter’s band.’ 

and mysterious knight, with a 4 goose regardant 
e involuntary journeyman Schneider, gains the 
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laurel, and lays the chaplet ‘ at the tavlzeour’s daughter’s feet! ’ • * • It will be remembered that a 
discussion arose in many of the public journals in relation to an article which appeared in the 
Knickerbocker for August, 1841, charging General Putnam with neglect of duty at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, of which he had erroneously been held up as the hero. Mr. Bancroft, the distin¬ 
guished American historian, stated in a lecture delivered not long since at Boston, that ‘ after much 
research, he had arrived at the conclusion that Colonel Prescott, not General Putnam, was the 
commander; that Putnam left the lines early in the morning, for the purpose of procuring rcen- 
forcements, and did not return until late in the day, when he came without them ; and that nothing 
then saved him from a reprimand from General Washington but the fact that he was not in com¬ 
mand during the day.’ This seems to fortify the proofs to the same efleet which were adduced by 
our correspondent. Speaking of General Putnam : we have before us au unmistakable auto¬ 
graph-letter of his, which, both for its hand-writing and its orthography, is a decided cariosity. It 
runs as follows; 

* Dear Ginrol. 

* Aftor mr. Talor cum to me with your ordor I immedatly went on bord all the roo gallea and told them it waa your PUetive 

ordoni that they proced up the revor with 2 tier «hip* the 2 RodUland gullei and tlioe 2 bill heer — immedatly waied ancor and 
Proced up the revor: the ualher 3 have not moved but now aply for 38 men, which ware paraded by my quarton for 2 or 3 
hour* and then went thare way — but I beleav thay nevor intend to go and I never intend to Plag my aelf any more about 
them. 1 am Dear Sir, Your moat obodant humbel Sarrant, ' Israel, Poinam.’ 

1 Tuesday Evening, 8 a clock.' 

On the twenty-ninth of March, 1776, General Washington gave General Putnam the following 
orders: ‘ You will assume the command of the troops in New-York, and immediately proceed in 
continuing to execute the plan proposed by Major-General Lee for fortifying the city, and securing 
the passes of the East and North Rivers,’ etc. The faithful execution of these orders was publicly 
acknowledged by the Commander-in-chief after his arrival in New-York; and the above letter 
must have been written to General Washington some time between the twenty-ninth of March 
and the first of September 1770 ; probably before the battle of Long-Island, which occurred on the 
twenty-seventh of August. The subjoined letter is equally authentic and characteristic: 

e 

1 head quartore, y 14 of December, 1778 . 

* All ofiiora and sold era boath thou that are Newly inlisted into the eontenontel sarwis thus of the Hieing Camp the meli- 

■hey and all the Inhabitancy of this City are requested to parad to morrow moruiug at 9 o'clock at the Markit to go on fitig to 
fortify this City and so on Every morning tel farther orders. . Israel Putnam.* 

Although ‘ Old Put.’s service at Bunker-Hill has been exaggerated, and although he spelled 
fatigue he yet did render the one and endure the other in behalf of a country with whose 

early struggles his name will ever be identified. • • • Once in a while we encounter a correspon¬ 
dent who has a pleasant manner of illustrating the records of a familiar epistle by an apposite anec¬ 
dote or a happy turn of expression, which is particularly agreeable. Here is an example in this 
kind, in a note to the Editor from a favorite contributor: ‘And this reminds me, though lean 
scarcely tell you how , of an old farmer, a crabbed sort of a fellow, who used to give my father, 
who was his minister, a load of hay every summer, as his yearly present. Whenever he came 
with his load, the hay somehow or other used to be very low on the scaffold, and it gave him a good 

opportunity to scold: ‘ How you do waste your hay, Parson D-! You have too much company : 

you should n’t ask every body that comes along to stay all night. Do as I do: when it comes dark, 
lock your door and go to bed ! 4 But,’ replied my father, 4 you would not turn a stranger away, 

would you, Mr. B-? The Bible recommends hospitality ; and you know it says, that in enter¬ 

taining strangers, some have entertained angels unawares! ’ ‘ Ay ! ay ! ’ returned the old gentleman; 
4 but angels do n’t ride on horses! ’ The old man had a fund of shrewd sense, and was quite a promi¬ 
nent person in town affairs. Being one year a 4 Select Man,’ he had to preside over the annual 
meeting of the citizens; and after he had read, among other things, the names which had been put 
into the jury-box, a man got up and asked why his son’s name had not been put in as a candidate 

for juror. Mr. B- immediately replied: 4 The Select Men considered the office of juror as 

requiring great prudence, discretion, and intelligence. It was a situation demanding judgment, 
caution, clear sense, integrity, firmness, and a just regard for the rights of others : ’ then turning to 
the inquirer, he added; 4 in all of which we considered your son deficient.’ Turning to the people with 
an impudent coolness, which I cannot describe, he inquired : 4 Is there any other person who wishes 
to know why his name was not put into the box?” • • • How many a bereaved father, as he 
nightly gathers about him his little flock, can respond to the touching pathos of the following lines! 
One we know, an afflicted contemporary, who sees little in this world beyond his motherless babes 
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to win his affections from another and a better, to which his beloved partner has lately gone before 
him, who, as he peruses this sad picture of domestic sorrow, will feel it in his heart of hearts : 


Tor> ’ri weary, prcclou* on'** ! your eyes 
Ar*> wmv't riuf far ami widf : 

Thmk ye of li or, who knew »o well 
Ywir ti-iulcr 'ho'iirht lo gai.b> ; 

Who cmiitl lo WUiloiri’* sacred lore 
Your fixed aui-ntion claim l 
Ah ! never from vonr hcarr* crate 
That bieMtd mother’* name 1 

*T i* time to sing your evening hymn, 

My youngest inUnt dove I 
Corn.- press thv velvet cheek to mine, 

And !• .vrn the lay of love ; 

Mv sheltering arm* can clasp you all, 

Sly p->-*r deserted throng I 
Cling, as yon nml lo cling to her 
Who *uig* the angels’ song. 


Bogin, sweet birds I the nccustomed strata. 

Come, warble loud and dear ; 

Abu ! nla* ! you ’re weeping all, 

You 're sobbing in my ear I 
Good night 1 — go say the prayer the taught 
Beside your little L» d ; 

The h]« that used m blew you there 
Are uicnl with the dead 1 

A father’s hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorn* of life • 

His care protect those »lirinkinjj plants, 

That dread the storm* of strife • 

But who upon vour infant he.tils 
Shall like that mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the foul t 
Dear, smitten flock ! — Good night I 


One of the most admirable and graphic sketches that we have lately encountered is that of the 
career of the tyrant Robespierre, as depicted by Alison in the third part of his ‘History of 
Europe,’recently put forth by the Brothers Harper. We cannot but think, however, that the 
eloquence of the blood-thirsty tyrant is somewhat underrated by our author; tor it should be consid¬ 
ered what personal defects he had to contend against. He was of small stature, possessed mean 
features and a discordant voice, which was now shrill and grating, now indistinct; yet no man, 
says an English reviewer, had so complete a command over on assembly, from the mere force of 
mind and thought. Wc have before us, clipped from an American journal printed sixty years ago, 
Robespierre’s remarks upon establishing the ‘ Institution of National Morality and Festivals in 
France; ’ and to read them one is indeed reminded of ‘ a butcher arrogating the theologian, a Nero 
assuming the Numa, or Richard the Third issuing his proclamation against vice after the murder of 
his nephews.’ Imagine for example the following, fresh from the lips of the master-spirit of that 

* Reign of Terror 3 which wrought the destruction of more than one million and twenty-two thou¬ 
sand souls: 

* At i th** virtues will d'wput* for the riyht of prefixing at our festival*. Lvt us institute the festival of Glory ; not of that 
which ravage* ami oppress -., the world, hut of that which free* it, which enlightens and console* ji: of ih.it which, next to our 
country, is the fir»t idol ol generou* min t*. Led u» institute a more .dlccting festival, the festival of Misfortune ; Blnve* adore 
fortune and power, we will honor rmslurtune ; the misfortune thru humanity cannot entirely banish from the earth, hut which 
it ci.-nv l-s and relieve* with re*f*.-ct. Thou wilt also obuin this homage, ()! thou who once united heron* and Mges ; thou who 
multi-,the »tn nirth ot the fra ud* of their country, and of w hom wicked men, attached to vice, were only acquainted with 
» d^o nful likene**, divine i’i'.i r uL^nt: ! thou wilt recover in Republican Frenchmen thy power and thine ahar*. W hy 
**v,ui).| w e not rend-r th** lime honor to ch,u.O* and gem rou* love, to conjugal idler I ion, to paternal ti-mUnicM, tn filial piety ? 
Our tativaU doui»tb’.s* will he neulier uninteresting nor inelegant. You will lie ppw’ut, brave defender* of your country ! who 

• re decora let 1 with glorious scar* ; you will be- present, venerable old nan! whom the hippims* prepared lor your posterity 
O J-ht to consol** for a lunar Jilv passed under despotism; you will !*• present, tender children of the nation, who an* rising to 
extend ir* glory and to gather tin: harvest of our toil*; you will be pres-id, young female citi.-.ens, you to whom victory must 
aor-n reviore brothers and lover* worthy of vou ; you will be present, mother* of familie*, whose husbands and **>n* have raised 
trophie* to th • republic upon the wreck* of throm-a. O, Frenchwomen l cheruh liberty, pure hawed at line price of their Wood ; 
maxi; o*e of your empire to extend that of republican virtue I ’ 


One might be tempted, on reading this ‘ Moral Report,’ to exclaim as an eminent Christian 
writer once did of Socrates : ‘ Oh! Sancta RoixspierTt ! ora pro nobis ! ’ Brief and eventful, how¬ 
ever, was Robespierre’s subsequent career. But a little while, and he stood upon the scaffold of 
his victims, amidst the imprecations of ‘a great multitude which no man could number; ’ the blood 
bursting through the bandages which bound his foaming mouth, and his lower jaw lying broken on 
his breast; uttering yells of agony and terror that filled every heart with horror: and thus he stood, 
till the fatal axe ended his misery*, and closed his ears to the exulting shouts which were prolonged 
for some minutes after his death. Awful retribution! • • • ‘ The tu o John Smiths ’,is a common 
theme, very* well handled, by ‘ D. G. R.’ Nevertheless, it would l>e triste. The incident at the 
theatre is not unlike that of ‘ Mr. John Brown and his Double,’ who was deprived of a scat for 
which he had booked himself in a London omnibus: ‘ Up clattered the vehicle ; on it rolled, giving 
no indications of an intention to stop ; but by directing sundry excited gestures toward the conduc¬ 
tor, I at length succeeded in getting him to pull up. ‘ Quite full, Sir, out and in,’ said the cad, in a 
commiserating tone. ‘ Full 1 the deuce you arc ! Did n’t I book myself for a place ? ’ ‘Can’t say, 
really; praps you did, praps not. We’ve got our complement, any way.’ ‘Isn’t the name of 
Brown on your list?’ ‘Brown?’ ‘Yes, Mr. Brown—Mr. John Brown?’ ‘ Veil, vot qv it? We’ve 
got two Browns in the ’buss ; von on ’em a Mr. John Brown ; took him at Vellington-strcet, Strand. 
Drive on, Bill; time’s up ! ’ . . . Wc are indebted to the correspondent from whom wc received 
the touching lines in our last issue, ‘ upon finding unexpectedly in a pocket-book a lock of his 
departed mother’s hair,’ for the following spirited sonnet. ‘ By a combination of unforeseen circum- 
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stances, a devotedly-attached family was so broken up, on the demise of the mother, that at the 
funeral of the father, the last holy offices of affection were performed by the female branches only; 
each of four sons being absent in a foreign laud when that melancholy event took place.’ There 
needs no better proof that the writer describes his men impressions, than the deep feeling with which 
the lines are imbued: 

Wonr.D that the crowded tablet of my brain 
Like crystal dashed on adamant could be; 

Or that of what is passed the memory 

Were not ! Oh ! that one link from out the chain were teat, 

Or tlmt from Lethe's stream again » 

Mankind could think ! Then would I eagerly 

In one oblivious draught forever drown 

One thought, that haunts my spirit day find night, 

And ever casts a cold and withering blight 
On Joy’s young blossoming; and to a trown 
Transforms the smile, so dux/iing bright. 

Ah I the diead thought hath taken lorin, 

And grown into a spectre ! — and it iruttereth near: 

‘A 'o son wept o'er thy father's dying bier I ’ B. W. Carst Massitt. 


We are not the less grateful for the kindness intended us by the writer of the article upon 4 The 
War of England upon China,' that we cannot deem it advisable to publish it, until we have more 
thoroughly examined the important matters involved in the discussion. Thus far the 4 triumph of 
the British arms ’ strikes us ns rather a barren victory. To be sure, the Chinese have so many mil¬ 
lions to disburse to the English, in payment of expenses incurred in killing off the Celestials ; but 
then, not having a rap in their treasury, they are compelled to raise it by taxing every pound of tea 
that is exported from the country ; so that what England receives with one hand she will have to 
pay out with the other. John Bull already begins to perceive that he is liquidating his own 
demands out of his own pocket. He consoles himself however with the hope that he can compel 
the Celestials to adopt his wants and habits ; and that by 4 convincing tliem that barbarism and bald 
heads are synonymous,’ he enn give a refreshing buoyancy to the London wig-market, and an 
impetus to kindred branches of trade. Apropos of China : Hood has three or four amusing 4 Letters 
from Pekin ’ in a late number of the 4 New-Monthly.’ The first is from a widow, who writes to 
her brother, a rich and crabbed green-grocer in London, for funds to send to his poor hut promising 
4 nevy,’ who is greatly distinguishing himself in China. 4 Already,’ she writes, 4 by his native 
genius, improved by talent, he has arrived at a pitch of splendor to which few sons rise in the East ; 
and of course the greater his eminence, the more he will reflect on his relatives. And suppose a 
little pecuniary assistance is necessary to his exaltation ; ought the laudable heights of his ambition 
to he chilled and snowed upon by a cold, calculating parsimony, and let him be arrested on the 
high-road to fame and fortune, for want of a trifle, as I may say, to pay the gates ? It has been my 
constant aim to instil genius into him, morning, noon and night, and to cultivate a genteel turn for 
either the army, the navy, or the church. The last, I own, would have been most congenial to 
my maternal wishes; for beside the safety of the pulpit, a soldier or a sailor, when peace comes, is 
a moral non-entity, but there is no peace in the church.’ She encloses a lelter from her son, and in 
conclusion of her own, adds : 4 If a nevy was going down in the world instead of up, some people 
might feel justified in backing him wilh a cold shoulder; but when he promises wealth, affluence 
and opulence, rank, title and dignity, to cut one’s own flesh and blood must he perfect infatuation 1 ’ 
The 4 nevy’s’ letter (considering that it is written in London, where he is trying this hoax upon his 
uncle among other expedients to 4 raise the wind ’) is very amusing. He mentions a hoir*hreadth 
’scape from a Chinese hre-raft, which blew up near him, 4 in the shape of a great fiery dragon with 
a blazing tail, twisting to a point like a red hot cork-screw, and spitting a volley of blue zig-zaggy 
lightning out of its mouth.’ He had recently returned from a great festival in honor of the late treaty, 
by the terms of which the ‘Chinese were to turn Christians and pay off the English national debt! ’ 
It was a regular Chinese feast; he was served with * a saurer full of candied garden-worms, a cold 
boiled bird’s-nest, a basin of addled eggs, with a dish of dead dog!’ Soy was offered him, too, 
just ‘made out of fresh black-bcetles, boiled in a strong decoction of Spanish liquorice ; ’ a com¬ 
pound which Hood thinks will set the English face and stomach against that soy-disant sauce for 
the future. Neither the mother’s nor the 4 nevy’s’ epistle avails with the green-grocer, however. 
He is not to he caught. He defends his occupation and his refusal in this wise: 

* Prura if rny Nevy had been put crly in life to the same Bbness ho mite by this time hive boon rollin in Welth as we’! as 
his Uncle, w hich however I wit. The times i* (oo up hill and money too mmw for any *ich operation. But at tiny rat-, he 
mile have realised a little Mint instead of his Sprigs of Lawril, of which 1 advise to impure the vallv nt Common Garden. 
But that comes ot your genteel notions of a polite bringing up, and which nothin Would satisfy more hornl.li r than a I.ord 
Chancellor, or a Bishop, or a Field Martial. In iny ynnger days the sons of limmitted Widder* with narrr-r incuirs h ul no 
sich ci pi t a I choices, or rny own Mother would certanely have preferred me in a silk apron to a (low I us, and a deride shovel-h it 
to a shocking bail uo, with the brim turned up all round. Not to name a military hat on full cock and very full fledged w ith 
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lethexa. Alto a fine scarlet or blew uniform, with goold lace down my unexpretsiblea, in loo of a pair of cordray short! meant 
for longs, as well as shabby, with a scrimp Jadui that praps objected to meet them on that account.' 


It will be quite clear to the reader, from this extract, that the shrewd old gentleman is inclined to 
‘ back his nevy with a cold shoulder, 1 the ‘ limited widder’s 1 opinion to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. • • - The annexed poem will forcibly arrest the attention and elicit the admiration of the 
reader. We know not the author; but it is our impression that Mr. G. A. Worth, of the City 
Bank, could 4 prate of its paternity. 1 lie contributed it some years since to the 4 Evening Post;* 
with a note to the effect that he found it in the bar-room of a tavern at the foot of the White Moun¬ 
tains of New Hampshire. 4 The paper on which they were discovered had evidently been used by 
some travelling dandy to light his cigar with. A considerable part of one of the stanzas was want¬ 
ing, and several verses in others were so scorched and obliterated as scarcely to be legible. 1 He 
4 ventured to supply by guess-work the parts that were deficient, and endeavored, by patching and 
splicing, to connect the sense of the lines that were burnt or broken. 1 4 A ducat to a beggarly 
denier 1 that the finder was the founder of the poem : 


MAN. 

Thw human mind, that lofty thing f 
Th- palace ami the thrum - , 

Wh r>* Reason «•», a sc ptrel kinff, 

And l r>- ith-* lu« judjriti'mttooe ; 

Oh ! who with sdent step shill trace 
Th- border* of that haunted place, 

Nor in his weakness own 
Thit mvsiery amt nurvrl bind 
Th-U kdiy thmg, the human mind I 

The human heart, that restless thing ! 

The tmnpt'T an I th-- tried ; 

Tie - joyous, _v*-t th* sutTerinir, 

Th-* •oorte of ptin and pride ; 

Th** gorgeAiiif.-thr>ng**tl, th - desolate, 

The *>•:»! of lov**, th • llir of hate, 

S -if-stn:l?, self-d-ified ! 

Y -i do w- (*!»>•.* the*' us thou art, 

TIkkj restless tiuug, the himuu heart! 


The human »oul I that atartling thing f 

Mysterious nnd sublime ! 

The angel sleeping on the wing, 

Worn hi the .-cuds of Time; 

The beautiful, the veiled, die tmnnd, 
The e.uth- - n»l »veil, the glory-crowned, 
The siritken in u» prime ! 

From heaven in tear* to earth It Mole, 
That startling thing, the human soul ! 

And this is Man ! Oh ! ask of him. 

The gitt'd and forgiven, 

When o’er hi* vision, drear and dim, 
The wreck* of time are driven, 

If prid- or passion in their |»ower 
Cun ch tin the tide or eh irrn th- hour, 
Or Mind in place of heaven ? 

He bends the brow, he l»w* the knee: 
Creator 1 Father ! none but Thee I 


Christopher North, in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, is down upon Mr. 
Dickens’s 4 Notes ’ wilh a flail. He professes to have risen from their perusal 4 with feelings of 
chagrin and disappointment. 1 4 He must speak the painful truth, 1 he says, 4 which is, that Boz’s 
work is a very flimsy performance. 1 The spirit of the book is condemned in no measured terms. 
The following passage confirms this, as well as the position assumed by Bishop Doaxe, to which 
we alluded in the ‘Gossip 1 of our last number: 4 We utterly dislike and despise all those who 
seek to set us against Jonathan, by dwelling, as some have done, with resolute ill-nature on the 
weak parts of his character — needlessly wounding his vanity, and irritating his national feelings. 
Jonathan may rely on it, no British heart beats which does not delight to own that he is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh; and were we ourselves to go over to America, we feel sure that we 
should be greatly affected, the instant of setting our foot on the shores of that vast Western conti¬ 
nent, to bear our own dear mother-tongue spoken in our ears, in accents of kindliness and welcome.’ 
Boz is reproved for not coming to America incog.; and especially for not going to hear Dr. Chax- 
ktno, on his arrival in Boston, because he had n’t a change of clothes. 4 Fancy him deliberately 
firegoing the only opportunity he had of hearing the most distinguished of American preachers, 
and an expressed object of high admiration to Boz himself, because he hud not a change of clothes ! 
Why not have gone as he was ? What if he had struck into a corner of the gallery, wilh a glazed 
cap and a damaged pca-jaekcl? IVe would have done so; but Boz was known to be Boz, and 
must dress accordingly ! And now Dr. CnAXXlXG is dead! IIow interesting nnd valuable now 
would have been such a graphic sketch as Boz could have given, of the countenance, person, car¬ 
nage, conversation, and mode of delivery, of this eminent person ! 1 The following extract is as 
puugent as any which we have encountered in the American notices of the 4 Notes : ’ 

* H"» V«k girtm one on un**i**r notion of perpetual find r«*ry unpleasant locomotion ; a* if yon hart horn hurried along in 
err nf r«n r w th a quern * rrvrwn^rr ov*r the gp-atest possible space of ground in th** *h .ro»t possible ■[nice of time ; in evrry 
po»- • variety ot laud and water earn«»e, cmlmnilly thrown am mg ihs igm-able and vulgar Illow-ir av«*|l-ra, exieriencing 
*!' i rU of pr-ri-jn AI h icon v-rv-iiCri an I annoy .iliC'S ; d ashing pa»t cities, towns, villages, huls, f*ivM*, plain*, hiM*, rivers, 
ci'uls *•> rely, •iiflr, ilr ar Bo*, lb* re win oo necessity to giv. us ininole nml monotonous p-conhi of such inaiter* ns ihete. 
g~r • :h -«ckoi.i* liiljfi* .-ven our inn-rest in y.mr movement*. Yon should h've l--lt all ih-se to lh** Kick traveller* ami 

luT.vr *li') CA'i o''*’ a 11*1 ■ !*■scribe nothing else. Why. again, ore there «nch reiterated anil sometimes mo»l sickening del id« 
of *J- i" rr -fiti'ju to p-Ts.iuil cU anlim s*, ami of the filthy habit* of tie* inferior A meric ins ? Have »c not long ago h 1 * ’ ri1 of all 
tijera ad utyuei Why dwell so long and painfully on the disguMiog peculiarities of your commercial aud other fel- 
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low-tni*etlera, and «*v nothin? about the manner* of the educated and auperior cla**»— the ladiet and the gentlemen of 
America? Are wc right, or ant we wrong, in concluding, from these volume?, that every man, from the highest !o the lowest, 
at all time* and places, at meal-times, in evening society, in Uie houses of legislature, in courts of justic**, at the President’s 
levees ; equally in ladies’ as in gentlemen’s society ; chews tobacco, ami faugh ! spits out his ‘ tobacco-tinctured saliva ? * 


Punning poetry prepared purposely is usually sail stuff to read, for few writers excel in this kind 
of verse. Hood is almost the only one we remember who succeeds in disguising the labor neces¬ 
sary to felicitous poetical punning. The following, however, from a Vermont journal, (so badly 
printed by the by, that we could scarcely read it,) is a clever effort, ‘out and out: ’ 


* I N 8 AND OUTS.’ 


* I 'M out of cash, and so, of course, 

I’ve pocket room to lot; 

I’m out of patience, just because 
I’m never out of debt. 

Beside, f’m dreadfully in love, 

And more than halt‘in doubt 
Which is the greater evil, that 
Of being in or out. 

* I’m deeply in my tailor’s books, 

But I do n’t mind a dun ; 

And if I wasn’t out of funds, 

I M pay him, out of lun. 

He always gave, me 4 fits,’ he said, 
But Heaven bless his eyes I 
*T would put him iu a lit, I guess, 
He’d be in such surprise. 


1 1’m out at elbows, in distress, — 

Ali 1 mine ’s a sorry tale ! 

] ’m out of lavor, out o( sorts, 

But then, I *m out of jail. 

My landlord says my time is out. 
And thinks I’d belter 1 shin ; ’ 

I ’in such an 4 out-and-outer,’ he 
Won’t have me in his inn, 

I’m out of office, hut in hopes 
To get put in some day ; 

If I do n’t 4 run ’ lor something soon 
I ’ll have to run away. 

1 ’m out of spirits ; ami I *m out 
Of more Chan I can think ; 

1 ’in out ot temper; hang the pen I 
Y e gods i — I’m out of itik l 1 


We have heard self-satisfied authors, restive under just criticism, declaim against a course of com¬ 
ment which went without the range of what they intended or professed to write, and clinch their 
argument with Pope’s counsel to ‘regard the writer’s end, 5 etc. The aim of the author, it was 
contended, being such or such, the only question was, whether he had attained it. Walter Sav¬ 
age Landou says justly of this apology for stupid or worse books : ‘ Now instead of this being the 
only question to be solved, it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of attention. We are not to con¬ 
sider whether a foolish man has succeeded in a foolish undertaking; we are to consider whether 
his production is worth any thing, and why it is, or why it is not.’ Exactly: we don’t care a fig, 
nor a whole drum of them, what a writer intended to do. If his book be dull, or devoid of interest, 
or of a pernicious tendency, it should be so pronounced. • • • Mr. ‘ Chawls Yellowplush,’ in 
his admirable sketch of ‘ Mrs. Siium’s Husband,’ draws a picture of a lnndlady living upon a 
lodger, which we always fancied to he rather otrr-drawn: ‘ I do bliev the family had nothink else 
but their lodger to live on. They brekfisted off his tea-leaves, they ct away pounds and pounds of 
meat from his jints, (he always dined at home,) and his baker’s bill was large enough for six. I 
sec him grin sometimes when I laid down the cold bif of a morning, to sec how little was left of 
yesterday’s sirlinc ; but he never said a syllabub. If ever there is a noosance, it’s a house where 
sich things is always a-goin on.’ The following dialogue, however, between a London landlady 
and her little scrvant-of-all-work convinces us that Mr. Yellowplush had a bona-fide sitter: 
* What’s that ? * ‘A chop for the gentleman.’ ‘ What did you pay for it? ’ ‘ Fourpence-hnlfpcnny; 
I’ve got sevenpence-halfpeimy out of the shilling he gave me.’ ‘ Then put the three-halfpence on 
the mantel-piece, and say it cost sixpence. And reach me a knife to take a slice of that half-pound 
of butter before it goes up. And tell the gentleman he wants some bread getting. We ate the last 
of his loaf last night; but do n’t tell him that. And say his tea is nearly out. Then bring me up 
his ham; I think I could eat a mouthful for my lunch. And never take any thing up stairs again 
without first letting me see it.’ • • • We once heard a distinguished gentleman remark, after hav¬ 
ing passed a couple of weeks with Wordsworth, that if he were to have his choice, whether to 
live six montlis with the poet or six months in the House of Correction, he should give a decided 
preference to the latter! The good taste of this decision is confirmed by the author of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations 1 between Southey and old Porson, in a late issue of Blackwood. It is there 
stated that Wordsworth was never heard to commend the poetry of any living author: ‘ instead 
of wasting his breath on extraneous praises, we never have been seated five minutes in his com¬ 
pany, before he regales us with those poems of his own which he is the most apprehensive may 
have slipped from our memory ; and he delivers them with such a summer murmur of fostering 
modulation as would perfectly delight you.’ It is farther related of him, that ‘ being invited to read 
in company a novel of Scott’s, and finding at the commencement a quotation from himself, he 
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totally forgot the novel, and recited his own poem from beginning to end, with many comments and 
more commendations! ’ • • • The editor of the 'Boston Notion ’ has been deceived by the corres¬ 
pondent who sent him as original the 1 SnMxith of the Year.’ That poem was published many years 
ago. It was quoted by ‘ Ollapod’ in the Knickerbocker for November, 1837. These imposi¬ 
tions upon the editors of public journals and periodicals are not unfrequent. We had the pleasure 
of sending away a plagiarist lately (he offered us a poem which he and Thomas Moore wrote !) 
with a flea in his ear alxrnt the size of an elephant. He was ‘ in want of a little money, 5 he said ; 
in fact he intimated, as some palliation of his plagiarism, that ‘ Job’s turkey 5 was a Croesus in com¬ 
parison with him ; but such attempts are contemptible, be the‘moving why’what it may. • • • Some 
extremely intelligent compositor changed the date of Sir Walter Scott’s letter, in our last num¬ 
ber, from 1613 to 1842, six or seven years after his death ! A ‘small minimum’ of intellect will 
suffice to correct, as it did to make, such a transparent blunder. • • • ‘ T. A.’s ‘ Lines to an Ameri¬ 
can Artist’ are respectfully declined. As our‘frank opinion of their merits is solicited,’we must 
say, that in our judgment they only border on an agreeable mediocrity. They would ‘ come out 
very’ wishy-washy from the press.’ The Muse’s palfrey is a ‘ prancing hippogriff’ in the case of 
our correspondent. • • • * Thoughts on a Bed of Sickness ’ do not do justice to their fruitful theme. 
The writer should rend Charles Lamb’s pregnant chapter on this subject, or the pensive musing* 
of De Maistrk : ‘ Delicious place of repose! There we forget, during half of our lives, the trou¬ 
ble* and cares of the other half; there the funtastic pleasures or terrors of Dream-land visit us. A 
bed looks upon our birth — it sees us die ! It is the changeful theatre whereon the human race play 
by turns interesting dramas, laughable farces, and frightful tragedies ; a cradle, adorned with flow¬ 
ers ; the throne of love; a sepulchre! ’ • • • Our readers will remember the several beautiful 
1 Psalms of Life ’ written by Professor Longfellow for the Knickerbocker. We remark a plea¬ 
sant anecdote going the rounds of the journals, to the effect, that on going with Mr. Dickens into 
one of the London churches, during his recent tour abroad, the first singing-exercise to which Mr. 
Longfellow listened was in the words of one of his own 4 Psalms of Life.’ A gratifyingincident, 
and an honorable tribute to genius. • • • We have ‘nothing particular’ td say of the Drama 
thi* month. ‘The horse and his rider’ reign triumphant at the‘Old Drury’of America. We 
stopped in at a rehearsal the other morning. The ‘ cattle ’ were all in the Green-Room. A gor¬ 
geously-caparisoned animal, which we presume was one of the ‘ stars,’wits reading the order of 
performance for the next evening. He was evidently dissatisfied with his part; for we heard him 
‘ with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious,’ signifying that his r61e had not been assigned him. 
Another noble creature was practicing his steps: 

1 Hp champod thf hit, h<* rmrrd on high. 

Light hkf a »oul looked from hi* eye ; ’ 

while a third, which being spotted we took for the clown, was sitting on his haunches, taking a 
social pail of brandy-and-water and a measure of oats with a cream-colored friend, and uttering a 
horse-laugh now and then, which was most cheering to hear. Seriously, however, there is a noble 
company of well-educated horses and daring riders at the Park, that are better worth seeing 
than many a boisterous actor, ‘ strutting about the stage with a tin-pot on his head for so much a 
night.’ At the Olympic, the reigning attraction has been ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ in which Miss Taylor, 
Mr. Raymond, Mr. Walcott, and Mrs. Timms acquitted themselves with great credit. We saw 
nothing amiss in the performance of either of these artists, save perhaps a lack of volume , as compared 
with the execution of those whom we have been accustomed to see in those parts. Wc hope every 
theatre-going reader of the Knickerbocker in town will make it a point to see Mitchell’s ‘ Grand¬ 
father Whitehead one of the most affecting and truthful personations of a delightful character that we 
have ever seen upon any stage. Our old favorite Placide has been drawing crowded houses at 
the Chatham, and Mrs. Shaw has been through her rounds of character at the Bowery, with a 
similar result, as we observe by the journals. • • • We do not know what to make of ‘ P. S. T.’s 
'Sketch.’ Both the hand-writing, which seems to stagger, and the ideas, appear to indicate that the 
writer must have penned it after experiencing imbibition. Indeed he hints as much himself. As 
far as we are enabled to judge, ‘ P. S. T.’ is very fond of compounds, those hook-and-eye appella¬ 
tives, is greatly addicted to repetition, and holds to the belief that the self-evident truth of a propo¬ 
sition is no reason why it should either be suppressed or assumed; but that on the contrary it should 
on thi* precise ground be often reiterated, supported by numberless arguments, and enforced by 
much declamation. This is worse than his bastard sentimentality ; which is only exceeded by the 
'Sight Adventure’ of ‘ L. S.,’a small recJiauffe of ‘agonizing’ police-reports; which has been 
printed, by the by, in one of the less creditable weekly journals since it was sent to us. • • . The 
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following articles are either filed for present insertion, or undergoing ‘ examination for admission : ’ 
4 Stray Leaves from the Port-folio of a Georgia Lawyer ; ’ ‘ Sketches of South Carolina,’ Number 
Three; ‘ Fancy’s Vision,’ by 4 W.’; ‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘ J. O. W.’; ‘ Lines addressed to the late Wil¬ 
liam H. Simmons,’ by Mrs. J. Webb ; ‘ The Pine Tree,’ by Alfred B. Street ; ‘ The Wind,’ 
by Georok Lunt ; 1 To a Young Girl; ’ ‘Quod Correspondence,’ new series ; ‘ Tom Van Diddlemas,* 
Part Two ; ‘ Neck-Nolliing Hall,’ a Hhniing Sketch ; ‘ Ut Piclura Poesis; ’ * A Visit to Florence ; * 
‘ The Girl of the Azores; ’ 1 The Vale of Glencoe,’ a Tale of Scotland ; ‘ The Character of Byron,’ 
by Thomas Carlyle ; ‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Eight; ‘ The Young Englishman,’ Port Three; 
‘A Scripture Sketch,’ by a ‘ Recluse ; ’ ‘ Lines on the Death of a Christian Brother; ’ ‘ Sketch of 
Luis dk CamUens; ‘Lines to the Memory of an Unfortunate Youth; ’ ‘ Portraits;’ 4 Meadow 
Farm,’ a Tale of Association ; by the author of 4 Edward Alford and his Ploy-fellow; ’ ‘ Flattery * 
and ‘ Night-Musings,’ by ‘ E. E. D.’; ‘Gothic Architecture in Germany,’ etc.; ‘My Leg,’ by 
‘ J. K.’; ‘ Sketches of Character,’ Number Two,’ etc., etc. Is our friend the author of ‘ The Forest 
Walk ’ aware that Mr. Street wrote for our pages an admirable poem upon the same general 
theme, and under the same title? He did. • • • We have received several publications at too 
late an hour for notice in the present issue; among them ‘Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems,’ 
by J. L. Chester ; ‘ Good Things in a Cheap Shape,’ and ‘ The Rainbow, or Odd-Fellows’ Maga¬ 
zine,’ an excellent semi-monthly periodical, both from the enterprising press of Adee and Esta- 
brook ; ‘ Smith’s History of Education 4 The Lover's Fortune, or the Beggars of the Pont des 
Arts ; ’ ‘ Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute ; ’ 4 Report of the Vermont Asylum for the 
Insane; ’ etc., etc. 


LITERARY RECORD. 

‘The Professions.’ — The oration upon this theme delivered by Mr. George W. 
Burnap before the literary societies of Marshall College, Mercersburg, (Penn.,) deserves 
something more than the passing notice which we are only enabled at this moment to 
give it. We deem its arguments in favor of more practical education in our collegiate 
institutions sound and cogent. Our literary institutions, it is well contended, are the 
‘ native offspring of the soil, and not off-shoots from the antiquated stocks of European 
establishments.’ Having grown out of the wants of the people, they should be calcula¬ 
ted to meet those wants. The study of the ancient languages should be pursued as a 
means and not an end ; metaphysics, as a passion or an accomplishment; as turning the 
intellectual eye to the inward to the neglect of the outward, and thus tending rather to 
dwarf the mind than to expand its powers, should not be encouraged, in preference to 
studies of a more strictly useful character. We like our author s defence of the profes¬ 
sion of the law, when rightfully followed — a profession which has its origin in the 
necessities of man in society ; and we like too his high estimate of the duties and influ¬ 
ence, professional, moral, and social, of the physician. From the remarks upon our 
national literature, we take the following passage : 

' Amfrica by her prodigious increase on every side, end England by her colonirs, her commerce, and her conquest*, are 
■preading the English Unyung*; and literature in every part of th” world. The successful Kuylish authors of the present nge 
address an audience of which ft never entered into the imagination of man to conceive. S< m i , itml Byr on, and .Moore. and 
Dic*kn*9, are simultaneously read on tie* bank* of the Thames, in the valley of the Mississippi, at the mouth of the Oregon, and 
on the shores of the Ganges i and scarcely an island in the or^an that has not been visited and illuminated by the emanation* 
of British learning anti genius. America is following in the same bright path. Already tl»e voice of iter statesmen is heard in 
other land*. The names of her Irtinos. her Cdanninos, her Bryants, ami her Cooi ers, are becoming familiar a* 
household word* in the mother country. Their thoughts too are flying with the wings of wind and fire to visit every shore, and 
are every where treasured up to minister wisdom and delight to generations yet unborn.’ 


Address of Mr. T. J. Brigham. — This performance, delivered before the Pitts¬ 
burgh Philological Institute in December last, is scarcely lobe classed with the general¬ 
ity of orations, lectures, etc., on kindred occasions. We are made certain, at the outset, 
that the writer is a man of feeling, and that he writes, not to fill a certain space of time 
or number of pages, but to give vent to the earnest emotions and honest convictions of 
his heart His theme is, the character of the Pioneers in the Valley of the Ohio; and 
it is no more than justice to say, that he has treated it in a manner worthy of the sub¬ 
ject The opening glance at the cabinet of Louis the Fifteenth, deliberating over a 
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map of North-America and t e boundaries of the French Acadia, has the graphic and 
wide-reaching sweep of Carlyle ; while the glance at the private and partisan animos¬ 
ities and warfare between the Pioneers and the native Indian tribes; the true estimate 
of the character of the latter, in contradistinction from received opinions ; the comments 
upon the tendency of our people to a forgetfulness of the simple principles of a genuine 
republicanism, and the undde influence of the‘almighty dollar’among us; are in all 
respects catholic views, well enforced. 


Report of Proceedings at Union College, Schenectady. — We are favored 
with the ‘ Proceedings of the Decennial Anniversary of the Class of 1K32, of Union Col¬ 
lege.’ It contains a catalogue of the members of the class ; a class-letter, narrating the 
prominent events of the term, and setting forth the advantages and improvements of the 
college ; and a poem, commemorative of the deceased members of the class, by J. W. 
Brown, A. M., which is not only superior to kindred performances in general, but is in 
parts a very felicitous effort. An allusion to familiar forms missed from familiar scenes 
introduces these melancholy reminiscences : 


* Cy>r. nf.xr tvneath .1 southern n-nve ; 

On>-, 1-y r'»|«r* Heno.-’* pli lured on, 

Li*>* in hi9 l ino, luil.li-m, and hloo.lv crave, 

Y*-i not unwc|_.4 by thus** wh.iee love he won; 

_A c-ui^ruiii -1 rt hy pas-i-jn’* sway undone. 

One HI t-re voting Ambition's daring winy 
Ha •I teviHl with tli'* v-'irni, on wh ; di his ey 
L'nUendw^l, through year* of laUir linirerinj, 
Rrx.l of a triumph, pur** mid lr»h J 

In rruuibood’s proudest hour called suddenly to die. 


* Many are srone, whore morning hotirs wen* blcrt 

With prmnire of a LrijM mid giurinui day ; 

Some tpuitli* soul* 4,ink quietly to rest 
As th" departing sunlight melts uwny 
Mid the delicious bloom and balm of May. 

Some lie on distant shores, and virtuous deeds 
Have made thetr memo y holy, and the ray 
0( blest example, to itie uluemi succeeds, 

Cheering the heart that o'er the loved and lost ones Weeds.’ 


‘Northern Lakes and Southern Invalids.’ —Professor Drake, of the Louis¬ 
ville .Medical Institute, has in the little pamphlet before us established the fact that the 
Northern Lakes are a far better summer residence for invalids from the South than any 
which can be selected, without great trouble and expense. Free from the south-west 
winds which have traversed the vast plains separating the Gulf of Mexico from the 
lower lakes, the voyager flnds upon entering the great upper waters, that he has ‘ escaped 
from the region of miasms, musquitoes, congestive fevers, calomel, intermittents, ague- 
cakes, liver diseases, jaundice, cholera morbus, dyspepsv, blue devils and duns ! on the 
whole of which he looks back with gay indifference, if not a feeling of good-natured 
contempt.’ And in the excitement imparted by the novel sights and influences of the 
voyage, he escapes moreover the commingled throngs of valetudinarians, doctors, dan¬ 
cers. idlers, gamblers, coquettes, and dandies, always encountered at fashionable water¬ 
ing-places. A very attractive ‘ bill of fare ’ in the way of objects of scenic interest or 
historical curiosity comes in aid of the great incentive to the alleviation of disease or 
preservation of health, which the great Northern Lakes hold out to the invalid. 


‘The Floral Cabinet.’ —A monthly publication, of the large quarto size, edited 
by Mr. .Tames Hogg, Nurseryman, of this city, has recently been commenced by Messrs. 
Dayton and Newman, Broadway. The object of the work is to give amateurs and 
practical men an early and correct account of all new discoveries in horticulture, flori¬ 
culture, and botany, exotic or indigenous, and to diffuse among our citizens, the ladies 
especially, a greater love for floricultural pursuits. To this end, the best matter of kindred 
English and French publications will be selected, in addition to the original communi¬ 
cations ; while plain and simple directions for such plants as are worthy of green-house 
cultivation will be liberally given. The work is to be beautifully executed, and to con¬ 
tain each month a highly-finished colored lithograph of some new plant or fruit. The 
number before us contains an admirable engravingof the ‘ Wave-leafed Franciscea,’ and 
i* well tilled with excellent matter. Each number will cost only thirty-seven and a half 
cents. It can scarcely fail, therefore, of a wide sale, its merits and attractions being 
considered. 
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Dr. Webster’s Address. — We have the address of our friend Dr. James Web¬ 
ster, introductory to his course on Anatomy at the Geneva Medical College, for the 
session of 1S13, and have perused it with gratification. It opens with a comprehensive 
glance at the changes which the last half century has witnessed in the Empire State, 
and draws such a picture of her fertile and prosperous domain, that one almost feels as 
he reads a renewed pride in being a ‘ son of New York.’ The progress of medical sci¬ 
ence in the State is next touched upon, and cordial tributes are paid to the eminent names 
in the profession which are associated with its improvements. A brief history 6f the 
Medical College at Geneva succeeds; together with a satirical cut or two at our wise 
legislators, who think six or seven years none too many to make a good mechanic, but 
three enough to ‘make a doctor! ’ Dr. Webster must revise his English a little closer. 

‘ I may be thought by many as trespassing,’ etc., it strikes us would not be rendered less 
forcibly by ‘ I may be thought by many to trespass,’ etc. We commend this Address to 
medical men and laymen. 

Mr. Colman’s Agricultural Address, delivered lately before the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, is a noble tribute to a noble science, and a very succinct yet com¬ 
prehensive record of the improvements which have been made in all its variouS'branches. 
The remarks upon the improvement of farmers themselves are judicious, and well calcu¬ 
lated, if properly heeded, to raise this most honorable class of our countrymen to the 
position which they ought to occupy in the community, and their pursuit to the rank of a 
branch of intellectual philosophy. Justice has not hitherto been done to agriculture, as 
a humane, liberal, and intellectual art; but public opinion in relation to it has been and is 
undergoing a great change. Mr. Colman leaves America soon on an European agricul¬ 
tural tour and survey. Ilis reports will be published in successive numbers, and will 
doubtless be in great demand. 

The ‘ Episcopal Family Monitor.’ — This is a monthly publication, devoted to 
religion, literature, and the fine arts, and published by Mr. J. D. Lockwood, an enter¬ 
prising bookseller at Number five John-street. We have looked over several numbers, 
each of which is embellished with a fine engraving, and a piece of music, and find them 
to contain a collection of various original and selected articles, of more or less interest, 
but all pointing some valuable moral, or illustrating some religious fact or sentiment. It 
is an interesting and we should think must prove a useful publication for general dissem¬ 
ination. Some of its original poetry however is not of the highest order ; and the printer 
has made sad work with some of its selected: witness for example the Latin prayer 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Serial Publications, Periodical Changes, etc. — The Messrs. Harper have 
issued the second number of Alison's History of Europe, noticed at large in the last 
Knickerbocker, and the twelfth number of their ‘ Library of Select Novels,’ contain¬ 
ing ‘Alice, or the Mysteries,’ a sequel to ‘ Ernest Mill travel's.’ Neither requires a word 
of comment. The ‘ American Eclectic ’ of this city has been united with Littell's 
'Museum? an older and somewhat similar publication, in Philadelphia. The work will 
now present to American readers an extended view of the literature of Europe : each 
number will contain one hundred and fifty large octavo pages, and will furnish more mat¬ 
ter than can be found in any four of the English and Scottish quarterlies. The price per 
year is six dollars. 

‘ The Boston Miscellany.’ — This Magazine is now under the editorial superv ision 
of H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., author of the ‘ Italian Sketch-Book,’ etc. He is a gentleman 
of fine talents, and will win an honorable editorial reputation. Success to him and his 
enterprise! 
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BYRON. 

COLLECTED FROM THE VARIOUS WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BT f BIROII OOPODTT. 


The following article has been compiled from the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, and with the exception of a few small para¬ 
graphs, imbodies all he has written concerning Byron. It also 
contains somewhat of a more general bearing, which did not seem 
to the compiler to be irrelevant. It is to be regretted that a writer 
of such earnest, truthful character, such keen, far-seeing intellectual 
vision, has not taken up this subject, and laid before the world his 
insight and belief in a more connected form; especially as he seems 
to have brought his giant mind to bear upon it, and to have taken 
clear and decided ground upon Byron’s character, intellectually 
and morally, as poet and as man; what his mission to earth was, 
how he accomplished it, and what lesson this fixed star, planet, or 
meteor, as he is variously estimated, leaves for us. Not that we 
should rest our faith on Carlyle’s, or anybody’s thought, opinion, or 
belief. No ! Most of us are as it were lost children, for whom the 
Sun with his rays of light has sunk, or not yet arisen. On every 
side we find morasses, mountains, hinderances of all sorts. Trees 
stretch forth their limbs, and we mistake them for spectres; leaves 
rustle beneath our feet, and they seem serpents or creeping things. 
Now if some flaming meteor appears in the earth, we rush toward 
it and revel in the light, and in the warmth of the forest-fire which 
it has kindled; but we soon find that it does not bring us nearer 
home; nay, that we have to avoid it, or be discolored, perhaps 
burned in the conflagration, and become ashes. But if the sun now 
shine upon us, (the intellectual light of our Shaksperes, Carlyles, 
Goethes,) we shall see that the fire at which we gazed was 
enveloped in smoke, cast its light over but a few acres, and farther 
was no guide; that the spectres we trembled at were but trees: 
vol. xxi. 26 
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that what we mistook for stepping-stones were quagmires, leaf- 
heaps ; and with the light of the rising or risen sun we shall — not 
be carried on our way or follow it, but — see more clearly which is 
the higher, firmer ground, whence we may behold the earth to the 
horizon; know the south from the north, the east from the west; 
and in joy and gratitude behold the path to our Father’s mansion. 

The following pages were taken from Carlyle’s works, except a 
few words here and there which were necessary to give the various 
paragraphs some degree of unity, taken as they were from such 
different environments. Sometimes sentences follow each other 
which were written eight or ten years apart, and the works from 
which they were taken were written or published during a space of 
fifteen years. 

To those who ape Byron’s dandyism or eccentricities, and weep 
over his melancholy or ‘ prurient susceptivities,’ no voice will be of 
much avail. To his admirers who think , it will perhaps show that 
they are warming themselves at a tar-flame, true fire truly, but the 
smoke from which will discolor the whitest features, and its glare 
injure weak eyes, or the strongest, if looked at too long or trustfully. 


If man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there has, in 
most civilized ages, been an inward force vouchsafed him, whereby 
the presence of things outward might be withstood. Obstruction 
abounded; but faith also was not wanting. It is by faith that man 
removes mountains; while he had faith his limbs might be wearied 
with toiling, his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him 
was peaceable and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a 
lamp to guide him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it 
even should be so; knew for what he was suffering and struggling. 
Faith gave him an inward willingness; a world of strength wherein 
to front a world of difficulty. The true wretchedness lies here; that 
the difficulty remain, and the strength be lost; that pain cannot 
relieve itself in free effort; that we have the labor and want the 
willingness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endeavors 
and endurances; with faith we can do all, and dare all, and life 
itself has a thousand times been joyfully given away. But the 
sum of man’s misery is even this, that he feels himself crushed 
below the juggernaut wheels, and knows that juggernaut is no 
divinity, but a dead mechanical idol. Now this is specially the 
misery which has fallen on man in our era. Belief, faith, has well 
nigh vanished from the world. The youth, on awakening in this 
wondrous universe, no longer finds a competent theory of its won¬ 
ders. Time was when if he asked himself, ‘What is man ? what are 
the duties of man?’ The answer stood ready written for him. But 
now the ancient ‘ground plan of the All’ belies itself when brought 
into contrast with reality. Mother Church has to the most become 
a superannuated step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded, or are 
spurned at and scornfully gainsaid. For young Valor and thirst 
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of action no ideal chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is 
heroic; the old ideal of manhood has grown obsolete, and the new 
is still invisible to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one clutch¬ 
ing this phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, even Brum- 
melism, each has its day. For contemplation and love of wisdom 
no cloister now opens its religious shades; the thinker must, in all 
senses, wander homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a heaven 
which is dead for him, round to an earth which is deaf. Action in 
those old days was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human things lay acknowledged; speculation was wholesome, for it 
ranged itself as the hand-maid of Action; what could not so range 
itself died out by its natural death, by neglect; loyalty still hallowed 
obedience, and made rule noble; there was still something to be 
loyal to; the Godlike stood unbodied under many a symbol in men’s 
interests and business; the finite shadowed forth the infinite; eter¬ 
nity looked through time. The life of man was encompassed, and 
over-canopied by a glory of heaven, even as his dwelling-place by 
the azure vault 

How changed in these new days! Truly may it be said, the 
Divinity has withdrawn himself from the earth; or veils himself in 
that wide wasting whirlwind of a departing era wherein the fewest 
can discern his going. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle of 
necessity encircles all things, binds the youth of these times into a 
sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action 
is paralyzed; for what worth now remains unquestionable with 
him ? At the fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for 
action, there is nothing sacred under 'whose banner he can act; the 
course, kind and conditions of free action are all but undiscoverable. 
Doubt storms in on him through every avenue; inquiries of the 
deepest, painfullest sort must be engaged with; and the invincible 
energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal cavillings; 
in passionate ‘ questionings of destiny ’ whereto no answer will be 
returned. For men, in whom the old perennial principle of hunger 
(be it hunger of the poor day-drudge, who stills it with eighteen 
pence a day, or of the ambitious place-hunter who can nowise still 
it with so little) suffices to fill up existence, the case is bad ; but 
not the worst. These men have an aim, such as it is; and can 
steer toward it, with chagrin enough truly ; yet, as their hands are 
kept full, without desperation. Unhappier are they to whom a 
higher instinct has been given; who struggle to be persons, not 
machines; to whom the universe is not a warehouse, or at best 
fancy-bazaar, but a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such men 
there lie properly two courses open. The lower, yet still an esti¬ 
mable class, take up with worn-out symbols of the godlike, keep 
trimming between these and hypocrisy, purblindly enough, miserably 
enough. A numerous intermediate class end in denial, and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in the world 
except this fact of pleasure being pleasant; so they try to realize 
what trifling modicum of pleasure they can come at, and to live 
contented therewith, winking hard. Of these we speak not here, 
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stances, a devotedly-attached family was so broken up, on the demise of the mother, rhat at the 
funeral of the father, the last holy offices of affection were performed by the female branches only; 
each of four sons being absent in a foreign land when that melancholy event took place.’ There 
needs no belter proof that the writer describes his own impressions, than the deep feeling with which 
the lines are imbued: 

Woor,i> that the crowded tablet of my brain 
Like crystal dashed on adamant could tie; 

Or that of what is passed the memory 

Wi re not! Oh ! that one link from out the chain were lost, 

Or that from Leihe’s stream again • 

Mankind could diink ! Thou would I eagerly 

In one oblivious draught forever drown 

One thought, that haunts my spirit day and night, 

And ever casts a cold and withering blight 
On joy’s young blossoming; and lo a Iruwn 
Translorins the smile, so dazzling bright. 

Ah 1 the diead thought hath taken lorm, 

And grown into a spectre !—and it muttereth near : 

‘ JVo son wept o'er thy father's dying bier! ’ B. W. Carst Masbitt. 

We are not the less grateful for the kindness intended us by the writer of the article upon * The 
War of England upon China ,’ that we cannot deem it advisable to publish it, until we have more 
thoroughly examined the important matters involved in the discussion. Thus far the ‘ triumph of 
the British arms’ strikes us as rather a barren victory. To be sure, the Chinese have so many mil¬ 
lions to disburse to the English, in payment of expenses incurred in killing off the Celestials ; but 
then, not having a rap in their treasury, they are compelled to raise it by taxing every pound of tea 
that is exported from the country ; so that what England receives with one hand she will have to 
pay out with the other. Joiix Bull already begins to perceive that he is liquidating his own 
demands out of his own pocket. He consoles himself however with the hope that he can compel 
the Celestials to adopt his wonts and habits ; and that by ‘ convincing lluem that barbarism and bald 
heads are synonymous,’ he can give a refreshing buoyancy to the London wig-market, and an 
impetus to kindred branches of trade. Apropos of China : Hood has three or four amusing ‘ Letters 
from Pekin ’ in a late number of the ‘ New-Monthly.’ The first is from a widow, who writes to 
her brother, a rich and crabbed green-grocer in London, for funds to send to his poor but promising 
‘nevy,’ who is greatly distinguishing himself in China. ‘Already,’ she writes, ‘ by his native 
genius, improved by tulent, he has arrived at a pitch of splendor to which few sons rise in the East ; 
and of course the greater his eminence, the more he will reflect on his relatives. And suppose a 
little pecuniary assistance is necessary lo his exaltation ; ought the laudable heights of his ambition 
to be chilled and snowed upon by a cold, calculating parsimony, and let him be arrested on the 
high-road to fame and fortune, for want of a trifle, as I may say, to pay the gates ? It has been my 
constant aim to instil geniug into him, morning, noon and night, and to cultivate a genteel turn for 
either the army, the navy, or the church. The last, I own, would have been most congenial to 
my maternal wishes; for beside the safety of the pulpit, a soldier or a sailor, when peace cotnes, is 
a moral non-entity, but there is no peace in the church.’ She encloses a letter from her son, and in 
conclusion of her own, adds : ‘ If a nevy was going down in tlie world instead of up, some people 
might feel justified in backing him with a cold shoulder; but when he promises wealth, affluence 
and opulence, rank, title and dignity, to cut one’s own flesh and blood must be perfect infatuation ! ’ 
The ‘ nevy’s ’ letter (considering thnt it is written in London, where he is trying this hoax upon his 
uncle among other expedients to ‘ raise the wind ’) is very amusing. He mentions a hair-breadth 
’scape from a Chinese fire-raft, which blew up near him, ‘ in the shape of a great fiery dragon with 
a blazing tail, twisting to a point like a red hot cork-screw, and spitting a volley of blue zig-zaggy 
lightningoutofits mouth.’ He had recently returned from a great festival in honor of the late treaty, 
by the terms Of which the ‘Chinese were lo turn Christians and pay off the English national debt!’ 
It was a regular Chinese feast; he was served with ‘ a saucer full of candied garden-worms, a cold 
boiled bird’s-nest, a basin of addled eggs, with a dish of dead dog!’ Soy was offered him, too, 
just ‘made out of fresh black-beetles, boiled in a strong decoction of Spanish liquorice ; ’ a com¬ 
pound which Hood thinks will set the English face and stomach against that soy-disant sauce for 
the future. Neither the mother’s nor the ‘ nevy’s ’ epistle avails with the green-grocer, however. 
He is not to be caught. He defends his occupation and his refusal in this wise: 

1 Tn*ps if my Nevy had (wn nut o rly in life to the same Bisnem he mite hr this time hare been rollin in Welth as we!! as 
hia Uncle, which however I ant. Th* times m too up lull ami money too scaroe for any sich opperation. But at any ram, he 
mite have mallized \ little Mint instead of hi* Sprigs of Lawril, of whirh 1 advise to inquire the vally at Common Garden. 
But that comes of votir genteel notion* of a polite bringing up, and which nothin would satisfy more hi tnliU r than a I .ord 
Chancellor, or a Bishop, or a FHd Martial. In my yonger da\» the sons of limmitted VV alders with mirn r incuo s had no 
sicli capital choices, or my own Mother would certaneJy have preferred me in a silk apron to a dowlus, and a clericle shovel-hat 
to a shocking bail un, with llic brim turned up all round. Not lo uame a military bat on full cock and very full Hedged with 
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fathers. Also a fine scarlet or blew uniform, with goold lace down my unexpressibles, in loo of a pair of cord ray shorts meant 
for long*, aa well os shabby, with a scrimp Jackie, that prapa objected to meet them on that account. 


It will be quite clear to the reader, from this extract, that the shrewd old gentleman is inclined to 
* back his nevy with a cold shoulder,’ the ‘ limited widder’s ’ opinion to the contrary notwiihsland- 
ing. • • • The annexed poem will forcibly arrest the attention and elicit the admiration of the 
reader. We know not the author; but it is our impression that Mr. G. A. Worth, of the City 
Bank, could ‘prate of its paternity.’ He contributed it some years since to the ‘ Evening Post;* 
with a note to the effect that he found it in the bar-room of a tavern at the foot of the White Moun¬ 
tains of New Hampshire. ‘ The paper on which they were discovered had evidently been used by 
some travelling dandy to light his cigar with. A considerable part of one of the stanzas was want¬ 
ing, and several verses in others were so scorched and obliterated ns scarcely to be legible.’ He 
4 ventured to supply by guess-work the parts that were deficient, and endeavored, by patching and 
splicing, to connect the sense of the lines that were burnt or broken.’ ‘ A ducat to a beggarly 


Tim human soul 1 that startling thing 1 
Mysterious and sublime ! 

The angel sleeping on the wing, 

Worn bv the scotls of Time ; 

The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 
The earth-enslaved, the glory-crowned, 
The stricken in its prime 1 
From heaven in tears to earth it stole. 
That startling thing, the human soul I 

And this Is Man ! Oh ! ask of him, 

The gilted and lorgiven, 

When o'er Iris vision, drear and dim, 
The wrecks of time arc driven, 

If pride or passion in their power 
Can chain the tide or ch inn the hour, 
Or stand in place of heaven ? 

He liernl* the brow, he Itows the knee: 
Creator I Father 1 none but Thee 1 


denier’ that the finder was the founder of the poem : 


MAN. 

Ths human mind, that lofty thing! 

The palace and the throne, 

Wh-r>> Reason sits, a sc pired kin?, 

And breathes his judgment-tone ; 

Oh ! who with silent step shill trace 
Th" horden of that haunted place, 

Nor in his weakness own 
That mystery and marvel bind 
That lofty tiling, the human mind 1 

The human heart, that restless thing ! 

The tempter and the tried ; 

Th" joyous, y r t d,., suffering, 

The source of pdn and pride ; 

Tiie gorgeous--thronged, th' desolate, 

The of love, th* Jair of hate, 

Seir-stung, self-deified ! 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless tiling, tlie humau heart l 


Christopher North, in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, is down upon Mr. 
Dickens’s ‘ Notes ’ wilh a flail. He professes to have risen from their perusal ‘ with feelings of 
chagrin and disappointment.’ 4 He must speak the painful truth,’ he says, 4 which is, that Boz’s 
work is a very flimsy performance.’ The spirit of the book is condemned in no measured terms. 
The following passage confirms this, as well as the position assumed by Bishop Doane, to which 
we alluded in the ‘Gossip’of our last number: 4 We utterly dislike and despise all those who 
seek to set us against Jonathan, by dwelling, as some have done, with resolute ill-nature on the 
weak parts of his character — needlessly wounding his vanity, and irritating his nalional feelings. 
Jonathan may rely on it, no British heart beats which does not delight to own that he is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh; and were we ourselves to go over to America, we feel sure that we 
should be greatly aflected, the instant of setting our foot on the shores of that vast Western conti¬ 
nent, to hear our own dear mother-tongue spoken in our ears, in accents of kindliness and welcome.’ 
Boz is reproved for not coming to America incog.; and especially for not going to hear Dr. Chan- 
king, on his arrival in Boston, because he had n’t a change of clothes. 4 Fancy him deliberately 
foregoing the only opportunily he had of hearing the most distinguished of American preachers, 
and an expressed object of high admiration to Boz himself, because he hud not a change of clothes ! 
Why not have gone as he was ? What if he had struck into a corner of the gallery, with a glazed 
cap and a damaged pea-jackct? We would have done so; but Boz wa3 known to be Boz, and 
must dress accordingly ! And now Dr. Chaxning is dead! How interesting and valuable now 
would have been such a graphic sketch as Boz could have given, of the countenance, person, car¬ 
riage, conversation, and mode of deliver)’, of this eminent person ! ’ The following extract is as 
pungent as any which we have encountered in the American notices of the 4 Notes : ’ 

• Hr a book gives one an uneasy notion of perpetual and very unpleasant locomotion ; as if you had been hurried along in 
company with it queen’s messenger over the greatest possible space of ground in the shortest possible space of time ; in every 
possible variety ot land and water c irri ige, continually thrown among disagreed,),. and vulgar fdluw-tr ivellem, experiencing 
all sorts of personal incouveniences and annoyances ; dashing past cities, towns, villages, Inns, forests, plains, hills, rivers, 
canals : surely, surely, dear Bor., there was no necessity to give us minute and monotonous records of *uclt matters as these. 
gra u though we acknowledge even our interest in Vonr movements. Yon should have left ill these to the hack travellers amt 
tourists who can see adM'describe nothing else. Why, again, are there such n iter..ted and sometimes most sickening detail* 
of the inattention to personal cleanliness,“and of the filthy habits of the interior American*? Have, we not long ago heard of all 
them ad nauseam usque 1 Why dwell so long nnd painlully on the disgusting peculiarities of your commercial and other lel- 
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low-travellers, and sar nothin? about the manner* of the educated and superior classes — the ladiet and the gentlemen of 
Americv ? Are we rig'ht, or are we wron?, in concluding, from these volume*, that every man, from the highest to the lowest, 
at all time* and places, at meal-iirne*, in evening society, in the house s of !« "idature, in court* of justice, at the President’* 
levees ; equally in ladies’ as in gentlemen’* society ; chews tobacco, aud faugh ! spits out his ‘ tobacco-tinctured saliva ? ’ 


Punning poetry prepared purposely is usually sad stuff to read, for few writers excel in this kind 
of verse. Hood is almost the only one we remember who succeeds in disguising the labor neces¬ 
sary to felicitous poetical punning. The following, however, from a Vermont journal, (so badly 
printed by the by, that we could scarcely read it,) is a clever effort, ‘out and out: ’ 


'INS AND O U T 8 . ’ 


• I out of cash, and so, of course, 

I’ve pocket room to let; 

1 ’m out ol patience, just because 
I ’rn never out of debt. 

Beside, I ’m dreadfully in love, 

And more than half in doubt 
Which is the greater evil, that 
Of being in or out. 

1 1’m deeply in my tailor’* books, 

But 1 do n’t mind a dun ; 

And if I wasn’t out of funds, 

I M pay him, out of tun. 

He always gave me ‘ fits,’ he said, 
But Heaven bless his eyes 1 
*T would put him in a fit, I gue**, 
He’d be in *uch surprise. 


1 1’m out at elbows, in distress, — 

Ah 1 mine ’* a sorry tale ! 

1 ’m out of lavor, out of sorts, 

But then, I’m out of jail. 

My landlord savs my lime is out. 
And thinks I f d belter ‘ shin ; ’ 

I’m such an 1 out-and-outer,’ he 
Won't have me in his inn. 

1 1 'm out of office, hut in hopes 
To get pul in some day ; 

If I do n’t ' run ’ lur something toon 
I ’ll have to run away. 

1 ’m out of spirits ; and I’m out 
Of more than I can think ; 

I ’in out ol temper ; hang the pen 1 
Y e gods I — I’m out of ink 1 1 


We have heard self-satisfied authors, restive under just criticism, declaim against a course of com¬ 
ment which went without the range of what they intended or professed to write, and clinch their 
argument with Pope’s counsel to ‘regard the writer’s end,’ etc. The aim of the author, it was 
contended, being such or such, the only question was, whether he had attained it. Walter Sav¬ 
age Landor says justly of this apology for stupid or worse books : ‘ Now instead of this being the 
only question to be solved, it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of attention. We are not to con¬ 
sider whether a foolish man has succeeded in a foolish undertaking; we are to consider whether 
his production is worth any thing, and why it is, or why it is not.’ Exactly: we do n’t care a fig, 
nor a whole drum of them, what a writer intended to do. If his book be dull, or devoid of interest, 
or of a pernicious tendency, it should be so pronounced. • • • Mr. ‘ Chawls Yellowplush,’ in 
his admirable sketch of ‘ Mrs. Shum’s Husband,’ draws a picture of a landlady living upon a 
lodger, which we always fancied to be rather over-drawn: ‘ I do bliev the family had nothink else 
but their lodger to live on. They brekfisted off his tea-leaves, they et away pounds and pounds of 
meat from his jints, (he always dined at home,) and his baker’s bill was large enough for six. I 
sec him grin sometimes when I laid down the cold bif of a morning, to see how little was left of 
yesterday’s sirline ; but he never said a syllabub. If ever there is a noosnnee, it’s a house where 
sich things is always a-goin on.’ The following dialogue, however, between a London landlady 
and her little servant-of-all-work convinces us that Mr. Yellowplush had a bona-fide sitter: 
* What’s that ? ’ ‘A chop for the gentleman.’ ‘ What did you pay for it? ’ ‘ Fourpence-hnlfpenny; 
I’ve got sevenpence-halfpcnny out of the shilling he gave me.’ ‘ Then put the three-halfpence on 
the mantel-piece, and say it cost sixpence. And reach me a knife to take a slice of that half-pound 
of butter before it goes up. And tell the gentleman he wants some bread getting. We ate the last 
of his loaf last night; but don’t tell him that. And say his tea is nearly out. Then bring me up 
his ham; I think I could eat a mouthful for my lunch. And never take any thing up stairs again 
without first letting me see it.’ • • • We once heard a distinguished gentleman remark, after hav¬ 
ing passed a couple of weeks with Wordsworth, that if he were to have his choice, whether to 
live six months with the poet or six months in the House of Correction, he should give a decided 
preference to the latter! The good taste of this decision is confirmed by the author of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations ’ between Southey and old Porson, in a late issue of Blackwood. It is there 
stated that Wordsworth was never heard to commend the poetry of any living author: ‘ instead 
of wasting his breath on extraneous praises, we never have been seated five minutes in his com¬ 
pany, before he regales us with those poems of his own which he is the most apprehensive may 
have slipped from our memory; and he delivers them with such a summer murmur of fostering 
modulation as would perfectly delight you.’ It is farther related of him, that ‘ being invited to read 
in company a novel of Scott’s, and finding at the commencement a quotation from himself, he 
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totally forgot the novel, and recited his own poem from beginning to end, with many comments and 
more commendations! ’ • • • The editor of the '‘Boston Notion ’ has been deceived by the corres¬ 
pondent who sent him as original the 4 Sabbath of the Year.' That poem was published many years 
ago. It was quoted by ‘ Ollapod’ in the Knickerbocker for November, 1837. These imposi¬ 
tions upon the editors of public journals and periodicals are not unfrequcnl. We had the pleasure 
of sending away a plagiarist lately (he offered us a poem which he and Thomas Moore wrote !) 
with a flea in his ear about the size of an elephant. He was 4 in want of a little money,’ he said; 
in fact he intimated, as some palliation of his plagiarism, that 4 Job’s turkey ’ was a Croesus in com¬ 
parison with him ; but such attempts are contemptible, be the ‘ moving why’what it may. • • • Some 
extremely intelligent compositor changed the date of Sir Walter Scott’s letter, in our last num¬ 
ber, from 1613 to 1842, six or seven years after his death! A 4 small minimum’ of intellect will 
suffice to correct, as it did to make, such a transparent blunder. • • • * T. A.’s 4 Lines to an Ameri¬ 
can Artist ’ are respectfully declined. As our 4 frank opinion of their merits is solicited,’ we must 
say, that in our judgment they only border on an agreeable mediocrity. They would 4 come out 
very wishy-washy from the press.’ The Muse’s palfrey is a 4 prancing hippogriff’ in the case of 
our correspondent. • • • 1 Thoughts on a Bed of Sickness ’ do not do justice to their fruitful theme. 
The writer should read Charles Lamb’s pregnant chapter on this subject, or the pensive musings 
of De Matstre : 4 Delicious place of repose! There we forget, during half of our lives, the trou¬ 
bles and cares of the other half; there the fantastic pleasures or terrors of Dream-land visit us. A 
bed looks upon our birth— it sees us die ! It is the changeful theatre whereon the human race play 
by turns interesting dramas, laughable farces, and frightful tragedies; a cradle, adorned with flow¬ 
ers ; the throne of love; a sepulchre!* • • • Our readers will remember the several beautiful 
* Psalms of Life ’ written by Professor Longfellow for the Knickerbocker. We remark a plea¬ 
sant anecdote going the rounds of the journals, to the effect, that on going with Mr. Dickens into 
one of the London churches, during his recent tour abroad, the first singing-exercise to which Mr. 
Longfellow listened was in the words of one of his own 4 Psalms of Life.’ A gratifyingincident, 
and an honorable tribute to genius. * • • We have ‘nothing particular’ td say of the Drama 
this month. ‘The horse and his rider’ reign triumphant at the‘Old Drury’of America. We 
stopped in at a rehearsal the other morning. The 4 cattle ’ were all in the Green-Room. A gor¬ 
geously-caparisoned animal, which we presume was one of the 4 stars,’was reading the order of 
performance for the next evening. He was evidently dissatisfied with his part; for we heard him 
4 with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious,’ signifying that his role had not been assigned him. 
Another noble creature was practicing his steps: 

' He champed the bit, h* reared on High, 

Light like a aoul looked from hi* eye ; ’ 

while a third, which being spotted we took for the clown, was sitting on his haunches, taking a 
social pail of brandy-and-water and a measure of oats with a cream-colored friend, and uttering a 
horse-laugh now and then, which was most cheering to hear. Seriously, however, there is a noble 
company of well-educated horses and daring riders at the Park, that are better worth seeing 
than many a boisterous actor, 4 strutting about the stage with a tin-pot on his head for so much a 
night.’ At the Olympic, the reigning attraction has been 4 Fra Diavolo ,’ in which Miss Taylor, 
Mr. Raymond, Mr. Walcott, and Mrs. Timms acquitted themselves with great credit. We saw 
nothingamiss in the performance of either of these artists, save perhaps a lack of volume , as compared 
with the execution of those whom we have been accustomed to see in those parts. We hope every 
theatre-going reader of the Knickerbocker in town will make it a point to see Mitchell’s 4 Grand¬ 
father Whitehead,' one of the most affecting and truthful personations of a delightful character that we 
have ever seen upon any stage. Our old favorite Placide has been drawing crowded houses at 
the Chatham, and Mrs. Shaw has been through her rounds of character at the Bowery, with a 
similar result, as we observe by the journals. • • • We do not know what to make of 4 P. S. T.’a 
4 Sketch.' Both the hand-writing, which seems to stagger, and the ideas, appear to indicate that the 
writer must have penned it after experiencing imbibition. Indeed he hints as much himself. As 
far as we are enabled to judge, 4 P. S. T.’ is very fond of compounds, those hook-and-eye appella¬ 
tives, is greatly addicted to repetition, and holds to the belief that the self-evident truth of a propo¬ 
sition is no reason why it should either be suppressed or assumed ; but that on the contrary it should 
on this precise ground be often reiterated, supported by numberless arguments, and enforced by 
much declamation. This is worse than his bastard sentimentality ; which is only exceeded by the 
1 Night Adventure * of 4 L. S.,’ a small rechauffi of ‘agonizing’ police-reports; which has been 
printed, by the by, m one of the less creditable weekly journals since it was sent to us. • • • The 
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following articles are either filed for present insertion, or undergoing ‘ examination for admission : ’ 
* Stray Leaves from the Port-folio of a Georgia Lawyer ; ’ ‘ Sketches of South Carolina,’ Number 
Three ; ‘ Fancy’s Vision,’ by ‘ W.’; ‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘ J. O. W.’; ‘ Lines addressed to the late Wil¬ 
liam H. Simmons,’ by Mrs. J. Webb ; ‘ The Pine Tree,’ by Alfred B. Street ; ‘ The Wind,’ 
by George Lunt ; ‘ To a Young Girl; ’ ‘Quod Correspondence,’new series ; ‘ Tom Van Diddlemas,* 
Part Two ; ‘ Ncck-Nolhing Hall,’ a Htmling Sketch ; ‘ Ut Pictura Poesis ; ’ ‘ A Visit to Florence ; * 
‘ The Girl of the Azores; ’ ‘ The Vale of Glencoe,’a Tale of Scotland; ‘ The Character of Byrox,’ 
by Thomas Carlyle ; ‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Eight; ‘ The Young Englishman,’ Part Three ; 
‘A Scripture Sketch,’ by a ‘ Recluse ; ’ ‘ Lines on the Death of a Christian Brother; ’ ‘ Sketch of 
Luis de CamSens; ‘Lines to the Memory of an Unfortunate Youth; ’ ‘ Portraits;’ ‘ Meadow 
Farm,’a Tale of Association ; by the author of * Edward Alford and his Play-fellow;’ ‘Flattery* 
and ‘ Night-Musings,’ by ‘ E. E. D.’; ‘Gothic Architecture in Germany,’ etc.; ‘My Leg,’ by 
‘ J. K.’; ‘ Sketches of Character,’ Number Two,’ etc., etc. Is our friend the author of ‘ The Forest 
Walk’ aware that Mr. Street wrote for our pages an admirable poem upon the same general 
theme, and under the same title? He did. • • • We have received several publications at too 
late an hour for notice in the present issue; among them ‘Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems,’ 
by J. L. Chester ; ‘ Good Things in a Cheap Shape,’ and ‘ The Rainbow, or Odd-Fellows’ Maga¬ 
zine,’ an excellent semi-monthly periodical, both from the enterprising press of Adee and Esta- 
brook ; ‘Smith's History of Education ‘The Lover's Fortune, or the Beggars of the Pont des 
Arts; ’ ‘ Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute; ’ ‘ Report of the Vermont Asylum for the 
Insane; ’ etc., etc. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


‘The Professions.’ — The oration upon this theme delivered by Mr. George W. 
Burnap before the literary societies of Marshall College, Mercersburg, (Penn.,) deserves 
something more than the passing notice which we are only enabled at this moment to 
give it. We deem its arguments in favor of more practical education in our collegiate 
institutions sotind and cogent. Our literary institutions, it is well contended, are the 
‘ native offspring of the soil, and not off-shoots from the antiquated stocks of European 
establishments.’ Having grown out of the wants of the people, they should be calcula¬ 
ted to meet those wants. The study of the ancient languages should be pursued as a 
means and not an end ; metaphysics, as a passion or an accomplishment; as turning the 
intellectual eye to the inward to the neglect of the outward, and thus tending rather to 
dwarf the mind than to expand its powers, should not be encouraged, in preference to 
studies of a more strictly useful character. We like our authors defence of the profes¬ 
sion of the law, when rightfully followed—a profession which has its origin in the 
necessities of man in society ; and w’e like too his high estimate of the duties and influ¬ 
ence, professional, moral, and social, of the physician. From the remarks upon our 
national literature, we take the following passage : 

’Amfrioa by her prodigiona Increase on every side, and England by her colonies, her commerce, and her conquests, ore 
spreading ihe Kngli*h language and liieraiurv in every part of tli - world. The suce#\i-fnl Emrlish authors of the present age 
address im audience »t which it never entered into the imtmmalion of man to conceive. S.-n n . end F v Rn n and M oonr, and 
Dm a k ms, are simultaneously read on ih>* banka of the Thames, in the valley of die Mississippi, at die mouth of the Oregon, and 
on the shores of the Ganges ; and scarcely an island in the ocean tint has not been visit, d and illuminated by the emanation* 
of British learning and genius. America is following in the same bright path. Already the voice of her statesmen is heard in 
other lands. The names of her Trvin'os. her Cdavnin ,s. her F-htants, and her Cooierh, mix- Im coining funili.tr ns 
household words in the mother country. Their thoughts too arc living with the wings of wind and fire to visit every shore, and 
are every where treasured up to minuter wisdom and delight to generation* yet uuborn.’ 


Address of Mr. T. J. Brigham. — This performance, delivered before the Pitts¬ 
burgh Philological Institute in December last, is scarcely to be classed with the general¬ 
ity of orations, lectures, etc., on kindred occasions. We are made certain, at the oulset, 
that the writer is a man of feeling, and that he writes, not to till a certain space of time 
or number of pages, but to give vent to the earnest emotions and honest convictions of 
his heart. His theme is, the character of the Pioneers in the Valley of the Ohio; and 
it is no more than justice to say, that he has treated it in a manner worthy of the sub¬ 
ject. The opening glance at the cabinet of Louis the Fifteenth, deliberating over a 
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map of North-America and t’ e boundaries of the French Acadia, has the graphic and 
wide-reaching sweep of Carlyle ; while the glance at the private and partisan animos¬ 
ities and warfare between the Pioneers and the native Indian tribes; the true estimate 
of the character of the latter, in contradistinction from received opinions ; the comments 
upon the tendency of our people to a forgetfulness of the simple principles of a genuine 
republicanism, and the undue influence of the‘almighty dollar’among us; are in all 
respects catholic views, well enforced. 


Report of Proceedings at Union College, Schenectady. — We are favored 
with the ‘ Proceedings of the Decennial Anniversary of the Class of 1832, of Union Col¬ 
lege.’ It contains a catalogue of the members of the class ; a class-letter, narrating the 
prominent events of the term, and setting forth the advantages and improvements of the 
college ; and a poem, commemorative of the deceased members of the class, by J. W. 
Brown, A. M., which is not only superior to kindred performances in general, but is in 
parts a very felicitous effort. An allusion to familiar forms missed from familiar scenes 
introduces these melancholy reminiscences : 


' OrrK sWps nf.ir beneath a •on»hem wave ; 

On* 1 , l»y false Honor’s phantom-light lured on, 
Lies in his lone, uiiMesl, anil bluo iy grave, 

Yet not unwept by those whose love he wonj 
_A generous hir.irt by passion's sway uinlono. 

One tell ere young Ambition's daring wing 
Had battled with the storm, on which his eye 
Unblenched, through years of labor lingering, 
Read promise of a triumph, pure anti high ; 

In inauhood’s proudest hour called suddenly to die. 


* Many are gone, whose morning hours were blest 

With promis" of a bright and glorious day ; 

Some gentle souls sank quietly to rest 
As the departing sunlight melts away 
Mid the delicious bloom and balin of May. 

Some lie on distant shores, and virtuous deeds 
Have made their memo y holy, and the ray 
Of blest example, to the gloom succeeds, 

Cheering the head that o’er llie loved aud lost ones bleeds.’ 


‘Northern Lakes and Southern Invalids.’ — Professor Drake, of the Louis¬ 
ville JVIedical Institute, has in the little pamphlet before us established the fact that the 
Northern Lakes are a far better summer residence for invalids from the South than any 
which can be selected, without great trouble and expense. Free from the south-west 
winds which have traversed the vast plains separating the Gulf of Mexico from the 
lower lakes, the voyager finds upon entering the great upper waters, that he has ‘ escaped 
from the region of miasms, musquitoes, congestive fevers, calomel, intermittenls, ague- 
cakes, liver diseases, jaundice, cholera morbus, dyspepsy, blue devils and duns ! on the 
whole of which he looks back with gay indifference, if not a feeling of good-natured 
contempt.’ And in the excitement imparted by the novel sights and influences of the 
voyage, he escapes moreover the commingled throngs of valetudinarians, doctors, dan¬ 
cers, idlers, gamblers, coquettes, and dandies, always encountered at fashionable water¬ 
ing-places. A very attractive ‘ bill of fare ’ in the way of objects of scenic interest or 
historical curiosity comes in aid of the great incentive to the alleviation of disease or 
preservation of health, which the great Northern Lakes hold out to the invalid. 


‘The Floral Cabinet.’ —A monthly publication, of the large quarto size, edited 
by Mr. James Hogg, Nurseryman, of this city, has recently been commenced by Messrs. 
Dayton and Newman, Broadway. The object of the w’ork is to give amateurs and 
practical men an early and correct account of all new discoveries in horticulture, flori¬ 
culture, and botany, exotic or indigenous, and to diffuse among our citizens, the ladies 
especially, a greater love for floricultural pursuits. To this end, the best matter of kindred 
English and French publications will be selected, in addition to the original communi¬ 
cations ; while plain and simple directions for such plants as are worthy of green-house 
cultivation will be liberally given. The work is to be beautifully executed, and to con¬ 
tain each month a highly-finished colored lithograph of some new plant or fruit. The 
number before us contains an admirable engravingof the ‘ Wave-leafed Franciscea,’and 
is well filled with excellent matter. Each number will cost only thirty-seven and a half 
cents. It can scarcely fail, therefore, of a wide sale, its merits and attractions being 
considered. 
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Dr. Webster’s Address— We have the address of our friend Dr. James Web¬ 
ster, introductory to his course on Anatomy at the Geneva Medical College, for the 
session of 1M3, and have perused it with gratification. It opens with a comprehensive 
glance at the changes which the last half century has witnessed in the Empire State, 
and draws such a picture of her fertile and prosperous domain, that one almost feels as 
he reads a renewed pride in being a ‘ son of New York.’ The progress of medical sci¬ 
ence in the State is next touched upon, and cordial tributes are paid to the eminent names 
in the profession which are associated with its improvements. A brief history 6f the 
Medical College at Geneva succeeds ; together with a satirical cut or two at our wise 
legislators, who think six or seven years none too many to make a good mechanic, but 
three enough to ‘make a doctor! ’ Dr. Webster must revise his English a little closer. 

‘ I may be thought by many as trespassing,’ etc., it strikes us would not be rendered less 
forcibly by ‘ I may be thought by many to trespass,’ etc. We commend this Address to 
medical men and laymen. 

Mr. Colman’s Agricultural Address, delivered lately before the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, is a noble tribute to a noble science, and a very succinct yet com¬ 
prehensive record of the improvements which have been made in all its variouS'brunches. 
The remarks upon the improvement of farmers themselves are judicious, and well calcu¬ 
lated, if properly heeded, to raise this most honorable class of our countrymen to the 
position which they ought to occupy in the community, and their pursuit to the rank of a 
branch of intellectual philosophy. Justice has not hitherto been done to agriculture, as 
a humane, liberal, and intellectual art; but public opinion in relation to it has been and is 
undergoing a great change. Mr. Colman leaves America soon on an European agricul¬ 
tural tour and survey. Iiis reports will be published in successive numbers, and will 
doubtless be in gTeat demand. 

The ‘Episcopal Family Monitor.’ — This is a monthly publication, devoted to 
religion, literature, and the fine arts, and published by Mr. J. D. Lockwood, an enter¬ 
prising bookseller at Number five John-street. We have looked over several numbers, 
each of which is embellished with a fine engraving, and a piece of music, and find them 
to contain a collection of various original and selected articles, of more or less interest, 
but all pointing some valuable moral, or illustrating some religious fact or sentiment. It 
is an interesting and we should think must prove a useful publication for general dissem¬ 
ination. Some of its original poetry however is not of the highest order ; and the printer 
has made sad work with some of its selected: witness for example the Latin prayer 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Serial Publications, Periodical Changes, etc. — The Messrs. Harper have 
issued the second number of Alison’s History of Europe, noticed at large in the last 
Knickerbocker, and the twelfth number of their ‘ Library of Select Novels,’ contain¬ 
ing ‘Alice, or the Mysteries,’ a sequel to ‘ Ernest Maltravers.’ Neither requires a word 
of comment. The ‘ American Eclectic ’ of this city has been united with Littell’s 
'Museum ,’ an older and somewhat similar publication, in Philadelphia. The work will 
now present to American readers an extended view of the literature of Europe : each 
number will contain one hundred and fifty large octavo pages, and will furnish more mat¬ 
ter than can be found in any four of the English and Scottish quarterlies. The price per 
year is six dollars. 

‘ The Boston Miscellany.’ — This Magazine is now under the editorial supervision 
of H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., author of the ‘ Italian Sketch-Book,’ etc. He is a gentleman 
of fine talents, and will win an honorable editorial reputation. Success to him and hi» 
enterprise! 
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BYRON. 

COLLECTED FROM THE VARIOUS WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BT TRAM0I8 OOPOOTT. 


The following article has been compiled from the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, and with the exception of a few small para¬ 
graphs, imbodies all he has written concerning Byron. It also 
contains somewhat of a more general bearing, which did not seem 
to the compiler to be irrelevant. It is to be regretted that a writer 
of such earnest, truthful character, such keen, far-seeing intellectual 
vision, has not taken up this subject, and laid before the world his 
insight and belief in a more connected form ; especially as he seems 
to have brought his giant mind to bear upon it, and to have taken 
clear and decided ground upon Byron’s character, intellectually 
and morally, as poet and as man; what his mission to earth was, 
how he accomplished it, and what lesson this fixed star, planet, or 
meteor, as he is variously estimated, leaves for us. Not that we 
should rest our faith on Carlyle’s, or anybody’s thought, opinion, or 
belief. No ! Most of us are as it were lost children, for whom the 
Sun with his rays of light has sunk, or not yet arisen. On every 
side we find morasses, mountains, hinderances of all sorts. Trees 
stretch forth their limbs, and we mistake them for spectres; leaves 
rustle beneath our feet, and they seem serpents or creeping things. 
Now if some flaming meteor appears in the earth, we rush toward 
it and revel in the light, and in the warmth of the forest-fire which 
it has kindled; but we soon find that it does not bring us nearer 
home; nay, that we have to avoid it, or be discolored, perhaps 
burned in the conflagration, and become ashes. But if the sun now 
shine upon us, (the intellectual light of our Shaksperes, Carlyles, 
Goethes,) we shall see that the fire at which we gazed was 
enveloped in smoke, cast its light over but a few acres, and farther 
was no guide; that the spectres we trembled at were but trees: 
vol. xxi. 26 
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that what we mistook for stepping-stones were quagmires, leaf- 
heaps; and with the light of the rising or risen sun we shall — not 
be carried on our way or follow it, but — see more clearly which is 
the higher, firmer ground, whence we may behold the earth to the 
horizon; know the south from the north, the east from the west; 
and in joy and gratitude behold the path to our Father’s mansion. 

The following pages were taken from Carlyle’s works, except a 
few words here and there which were necessary to give the various 
paragraphs some degree of unity, taken as they were from such 
different environments. Sometimes sentences follow each other 
which were written eight or ten years apart, and the works from 
which they were taken were written or published during a space of 
fifteen years. 

To those who ape Byron’s dandyism or eccentricities, and weep 
over his melancholy or ‘ prurient susceptivities,’ no voice will be of 
much avail. To his admirers who think, it will perhaps show that 
they are warming themselves at a tar-flame, true fire truly, but the 
smoke from which will discolor the whitest features, and its glare 
injure weak eyes, or the strongest, if looked at too long or trustfully. 


If man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there has, in 
most civilized ages, been an inward force vouchsafed him, whereby 
the presence of things outward might be withstood. Obstruction 
abounded; but faith also was not wanting. It is by faith that man 
removes mountains; while he had faith his limbs might be wearied 
with toiling, his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him 
was peaceable and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a 
lamp to guide him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it 
even should be so; knew for what he was suffering and struggling. 
Faith gave him an inward willingness; a world of strength wherein 
to front a world of difficulty. The true wretchedness lies here; that 
the difficulty remain, and the strength be lost; that pain cannot 
relieve itself in free effort; that we have the labor and want the 
willingness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endeavors 
and endurances; with faith we can do all, and dare all, and life 
itself has a thousand times been joyfully given away. But the 
sum of man’s misery is even this, that he feels himself crushed 
below the juggernaut wheels, and knows that juggernaut is no 
divinity, but a dead mechanical idol. Now this is specially the 
misery which has fallen on man in our era. Belief, faith, has well 
nigh vanished from the world. The youth, on awakening in this 
wondrous universe, no longer finds a competent theory of its won¬ 
ders. Time was when if he asked himself, ‘What is man ? what are 
the duties of man ?’ The answer stood ready written for him. But 
now the ancient ‘ground plan of the All’ belies itself when brought 
into contrast with reality. Mother Church has to the most become 
a superannuated step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded, or are 
spurned at and scornfully gainsaid. For young Valor and thirst 
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of action no ideal chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is 
heroic; the old ideal of manhood has grown obsolete, and the new 
is still invisible to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one clutch¬ 
ing this phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, even Brum- 
melism, each has its day. For contemplation and love of wisdom 
no cloister now opens its religious shades; the thinker must, in all 
senses, wander homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a heaven 
which is dead for him, round to an earth which is deaf. Action in 
those old days was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human things lay acknowledged; speculation was wholesome, for it 
ranged itself as the hand-maid of Action; what could not so range 
itself died out by its natural death, by neglect; loyalty still hallowed 
obedience, and made rule noble; there was still something to be 
loyal to; the Godlike stood imbodied under many a symbol in men’s 
interests and business; the finite shadowed forth the infinite; eter¬ 
nity looked through time. The life of man was encompassed, and 
over-canopied by a glory of heaven, even as his dwelling-place by 
the azure vault. 

How changed in these new days! Truly may it be said, the 
Divinity has withdrawn himself from the earth; or veils himself in 
that wide wasting whirlwind of a departing era wherein the fewest 
can discern his going. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle of 
necessity encircles all things, binds the youth of these times into a 
sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action 
is paralyzed; for what worth now remains unquestionable with 
him ? At the fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for 
action, there is nothing sacred under whose banner he can act; the 
course, kind and conditions of free action are all but undiscoverable. 
Doubt storms in on him through every avenue; inquiries of the 
deepest, painfullest sort must be engaged with; and the invincible 
energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal cavillings; 
in passionate ‘ questionings of destiny ’ whereto no answer will be 
returned. For men, in whom the old perennial principle of hunger 
(be it hunger of the poor day-drudge, who stills it with eighteen 
pence a day, or of the ambitious place-hunter who can nowise still 
it with so little) suffices to fill up existence, the case is bad; but 
not the worst. These men have an aim, such as it is; and can 
steer toward it, with chagrin enough truly; yet, as their hands are 
kept full, without desperation. Unhappier are they to whom a 
higher instinct has been given; who struggle to be persons, not 
machines; to whom the universe is not a warehouse, or at best 
fancy-bazaar, but a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such men 
there lie properly two courses open. The lower, yet still an esti¬ 
mable class, take up with w r orn-out symbols of the godlike, keep 
trimming between these and hypocrisy, purblindly enough, miserably 
enough. A numerous intermediate class end in denial, and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in the world 
except this fact of pleasure being pleasant; so they try to realize 
what trifling modicum of pleasure they can come at, and to live 
contented therewith, winking hard. Of these we speak not here, 
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but only of the second nobler class; who also have dared to say 
no, and cannot yet say yea; but feel that in the no they dwell as in 
a Golgotha, where life enters not, where peace is not appointed 
them. Hard for most part is the fate of such men; the harder the 
nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within them the 
‘ divine idea of the world,’ yet will nowhere visibly reveal itself. 
They have to realize a worship for themselves, or live unworship¬ 
ping. The godlike has vanished from the world, and they, by the 
strong cry of their soul’s agony, like true wonder-workers, must 
again evoke its presence. This miracle is their appointed task, 
which they must accomplish or die wretchedly; this miracle has 
been accomplished by such, but not in our land ; our land yet knows 
not of it. Behold a Byron, in melodious tones, ‘ cursing his day.’ He 
mistakes earth-born passionate desire for heaven-inspired free-will; 
without heavenly load-star rushes madly into the dance of meteoric 
lights that hover on the mad maelstroom, and goes down among its 
eddies. Hear a Shelley filling the earth with inarticulate wail, like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken infants. A 
noble Freidrich Schlegel, stupified in that fearful loneliness, as of a 
silenced battle-field, flies back to Catholicism, as a child might to 
its mother’s bosom and cling there. In lower regions, how many a 
poor Hazlitt must wander on God’s verdant earth, like the unblest 
or burning deserts; passionately dig wells, and draw up only the 
dry quick-sand; believe that he is seeking truth, yet only wrestle 
among endless sophisms, doing desperate battle as with spectre 
hosts, and die and make no sign ! To what extent also theological 
unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent from the church, in its view 
of holy writ, prevails at this day, would be a highly important were 
it not under any circumstances an almost impossible inquiry. But 
the unbelief which is of a still more fundamental character, every 
man may see prevailing with scarcely any but the faintest contra¬ 
diction all around him; even in the pulpit itself. Religion in most 
countries, more or less in every country, is no longer what it was, 
and should be; a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of man 
to his invisible Father, the fountain of all goodness, beauty and 
truth, and revealed in every revelation of these; but for the most 
part, a wise, prudential feeling grounded on mere calculation; a 
matter as all others now are, of expediency and utility, whereby 
some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment may be exchanged for 
a far larger quantum of celestial enjoyment. Thus religion too is 
profit; a working for wages; not reverence, but vulgar hope or 
fear. Many we know, very many we hope, are still religious in a 
far different sense ; were it not so, our case were too desperate; but 
to witness that such is the temper of the times, we take any calm, 
observant man who agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, 
and ask him whether our view of it is not in general well founded. 

Literature too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. At no 
former era has literature, the fruitful communication of thought, 
been of such importance as it is now. We often hear that the 
church is in danger; and truly so it is, in a danger it seems not to 
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know of. For with its tithes in the most perfect safety, its func¬ 
tions are becoming more and more superseded. The true Church 
of England at this moment lies in the editors of its newspapers. 
These preach to the people daily, weekly; admonishing kings 
themselves; advising peace or war with an authority which only the 
first reformers and a long class of popes were possessed of; inflict¬ 
ing moral censure; imparting moral encouragement, consolation, 
edification; in all ways ‘ diligently administering the discipline of 
the church.’ It may be said too that in private disposition the new 
preachers somewhat resemble the mendicant friars of old times; 
outwardly full of holy zeal; inwardly not without stratagem and 
hunger for terrestrial things. But omitting this class, and the bound¬ 
less host of watery personages who pipe as they are able on so 
many scrannel straws, let us look at the higher regions of litera¬ 
ture, where if any where the pure melodies of poesy and wisdom 
should be heard. Of natural talent there is no deficiency; one or 
two richly-endowed individuals even give us a superiority in this 
respect. But what is the song they sing? Is it a tone of the Mem- 
non statue breathing music as the light first touches it ? a * liquid 
wisdom,’ disclosing to our sense the deep, infinite harmonies of 
nature and man’s soul ? Alas, no! It is not a matin or vesper 
hymn to the spirit of all beauty, but a fierce clashing of cymbals 
and shouting of multitudes, as children pass through the fire to 
Moloch. Poetry itself has no eye for the invisible. Beauty is no 
longer the god it worships, but some brute image of strength which 
we may well call an idol, for true strength is one and the same with 
beauty, and its worship also is a hymn The meek, silent light can 
mould, create, and purify all nature; but the loud whirlwind, the 
sign and product of disunion, of weakness, passes on and is forgot¬ 
ten. How widely this veneration for the physically strongest has 
spread itself through literature, any one may judge who reads either 
criticism or poem ! We praise a work not as ‘ true ’ but as 4 strong; ’ 
our highest praise is that it has 'affected’ us, has 4 terrified’ us. All 
this it has been well observed is the ‘maximum of the barbarous;* 
the symptom, not of vigorous refinement, but of luxurious corrup¬ 
tion. It speaks much too for men’s indestructible love of truth, 
that nothing of this kind will abide with them; that even the talent 
of a Byron cannot permanently seduce us into idol worship; but 
that he too, with all his wild, syren charming, already begins to be 
disregarded and forgotten. To every poet, to every writer, we might 
say, ‘Be true if you would be believed ’ Let a man but speak forth 
with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual con¬ 
dition of his own heart; and other men, so strangely are we all 
knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to 
him. In culture, in extent of view, we may stand above the 
speaker or below him; but in either case his words, if they are 
earnest and sincere, will find some response within us, for in spite 
of all casual varieties in outward rank or inward, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and one which there is 
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little merit in discovering. True, the discovery is easy enough; but 
the practical application is not easy, is indeed the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty which all poets have to strive with, and which scarcely one in 
the hundred ever fairly surmounts. A head too dull to discriminate 
the true from the false, a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, 
and to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike fatal to a 
writer. With either, or as more commonly happens, with both of 
these deficiencies combine a love of distinction, a wish to be original, 
which is seldom wanting, and we have Affectation, the bane of 
literature, as Cant, its elder brother, is of morals. How often does 
the one and tha other front us in poetry as in life! Great poets 
themselves are not always free of this vice; nay it is precisely on 
a certain sort and degree of greatness that it is most commonly 
grafted. A strong effort after greatness will sometimes solace itself 
with a mere shadow of success, and he who has much to unfold 
will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron was no common man; 
yet if we examine his poetry with this view, we shall find it far 
enough from faultless. Generally speaking, we should say that it 
is not true. He refreshes us not with the divine fountain, but too 
often with vulgar strong waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but 
soon ending in dislike or even nausea. Are his Harolds and 
Gaiours, we would ask, real men, we mean poetically conceivable 
and consistent men ? Do not these characters, does not the charac¬ 
ter of their author, which more or less shines through them all, 
rather appear a thing put on for the occasion; no natural or possible 
mode of being, but something intended to look much grander than 
nature ? Surely all these stormful agonies, this volcanic heroism, 
superhuman contempt, and moody desperation, with so much 
scowling and teeth-gnashing and other sulphurous humors, is more 
like the brawling of a player in some paltry tragedy which is to last 
three hours, than the bearing of a man in the business of life which 
is to last three score and ten years. To our minds there is a taint 
of this sort, something which we should call theatrical, false and 
affected, in every one of these otherwise powerful pieces. Perhaps 
Don Juan, especially the latter parts of it, is the only thing approach¬ 
ing to a sincere work he ever wrote; the only work in which he 
showed himself in any measure as he was, and seemed so intent on 
his subject as for moments to forget himself. Yet Byron hated this 
vice; we believe, heartily detested it; nay, he had declared formal 
war against it in words. So difficult is it even for the strongest to 
make this primary attainment, which might seem the simplest of 
all, to read its own consciousness without mistakes, without errors, 
involuntary or wilful! 

At no period of the world’s history can a gifted man be bom when 
he will not find enough to do; in no circumstances come into life 
but there will be contradictions for him to reconcile, difficulties which 
it will task his whole strength to surmount, if his whole strength 
will suffice. Every where the human soul stands between a hem¬ 
isphere of light and another of darkness; on the confines of two 
everlasting hostile empires, Necessity and Free-will. A pious adage 
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says, 1 The back is made for the burden; ’ we might with no less truth 
invert it, and say the burden was made for the back. Nay, so per¬ 
verse is the nature of man, it has in all times been found that an 
external allotment superior to the common was more dangerous 
than one inferior; thus for a hundred that can bear adversity, there 
is hardly one that can bear prosperity. Wealth, health, fiery light, 
with Proteus many-sidedness of mind, peace, honor, length of day; 
with all this you may make no Goethe, but only some Voltaire; with 
the most that was fortuitous in all this, make only some short-lived, 
unhappy, unprofitable Byron. Of riches in particular, as the gross¬ 
est species of prosperity, the perils are recorded by all moralists; 
and even as of old must the sad observation from time to time 
occur; ‘ easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle ! 9 
Riches in a cultivated community are the strangest of things; a 
power all-moving, yet which any the most powerless or skilless can 
put in motion; they are the readiest of possibilities, the readiest to 
become a great blessing or a great curse. 4 Beneath gold thrones 
and mountains/ says Jean Paul, ‘who knows how many giant spirits 
lie entombed ! * The first fruit of riches, especially for the man 
bom rich, is to teach him faith in them, and all but hide from him 
that there is any other faith; thus is he trained up in the miserable 
eye-service of what is called honor, respectability ; instead of a man 
we have a gigman; one who 4 always kept a gig/ two-wheeled or 
four-wheeled. Consider too what this same gigmanhood issues in; 
consider that first and most stupendous of gigmen, Phaeton, the son 
of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceivable gigs, yet with the 
sorrowful result. Alas! Phaeton was his father’s heir; born to attain 
the highest fortune without earning it; he had built no sun-chariot, 
(could not build the simplest wheel-barrow,) but could and would 
insist on driving one; and so broke his own stiff neck; sent gig 
and horses spinning through infinite space, and set the universe on 
fire ! Or to speak in more modest figures, poverty we may say sur¬ 
rounds a man with ready-made barriers, which, if they mournfully 
gall or hamper, do at least prescribe for him, and force on him a sort 
of course or goal; a safe and beaten though a circuitous course; 
great part of his guidance is secure against fatal error, is drawn from 
his control. The rich, again, has his whole life to guide, without 
goal or barrier, save of his own choosing; and, tempted as we have 
seen, is too likely to guide it ill; often, instead of walking straight 
forward as he might, does but, like Jeshurun, wax fat and kick; in 
which process it is clear, not the adamantine circle of Necessity 
whereon the world is built, but only his own limb-bones go to pieces! 
Truly, in plain prose, if we bethink us what a road many a Byron 
and Mirabeau, especially in these latter generations, have gone, it is 
proof of greater and uncommon inward wealth in, say a Goethe, 
when the outward wealth, whether of money or other happiness 
which fortune offers him, does in no case exceed the power of 
nature to appropriate and assimilate. Those 4 gold mountains ’ of 
Jean Paul, to the giant that can rise above them, are excellent, both 
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following articles are either filed for present insertion, or undergoing ‘ examination for admission :’ 
* Stray Leaves from the Port-folio of a Georgia Lawyer ; ’ ‘ Sketches of South Carolina,’ Number 
Three ; ‘ Fancy’s Vision,’ by ‘ W.’; ‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘ J. O. \V.’; ‘ Lines addressed to the late Wil¬ 
liam H. Simmons,’ by Mrs. J. Webb ; ‘ The Pine Tree,’ by Alfred B. Street; ‘ The Wind,’ 
by George Lunt ; ‘ To a Young Girl; ’ ‘Quod Correspondence,’ new series ; ‘ Tom Van Diddlemas,’ 
Part Two ; ‘ Neck-Nothing Hall,’ a Hdnting Sketch; ‘ Ut Pictura Poesis; ’ ‘ A Visit to Florence ; ’ 
‘ The Girl of the Azores ; ’ ‘ The Vale of Glencoe,’ a Tale of Scotland ; ‘ The Character of Bvron,’ 
by Thomas Carlyle ; ‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Eight; ‘ The Young Englishman,’ Part Three; 
‘A Scripture Sketch,’ by a 1 Recluse ; ’ ‘ Lines on the Death of a Christian Brother; ’ ‘ Sketch of 
Luis de CamcJens; 4 Lines to the Memory of an Unfortunate Youth; 5 ‘Portraits;’ 4 Meadow 
Farm,’ a Tale of Association ; by the author of 4 Edward Alford and his Plav-fellow ; ’ ‘ Flattery ’ 
and 4 Night-Musings,’ by 4 E. E. D.’; 4 Gothic Architecture in Germany,’ etc.; 4 My Leg,’ by 
‘ J. K.’; 4 Sketches of Character,’ Number Two,’ etc., etc. Is our friend the author of 4 The Forest 
Walk ’ aware that Mr. Street wrote for our pages an admirable poem upon the same general 
theme, and under the same title? He did. • • • We have received several publications at too 
late an hour for notice in the present issue; among them ‘Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems,’ 
by J. L. Chester ; 4 Good Things in a Cheap Shape,’ and 4 The Rainbow, or Odd-Fellows’ Maga¬ 
zine,’ an excellent semi-monthly periodical, both from the enterprising press of Adee and Esta- 
brook ; 4 Smith’s History of Education 4 The Lover’s Fortune, or the Beggars of the Pont des 
Arts ; ’ 4 Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute ; ’ 4 Report of the Vermont Asylum for the 
Insane; ’ etc., etc. 


LITERARY RECORD. 

‘The Professions.’ — The oration upon this theme delivered by Mr. George W. 
Burnap before the literary societies of Marshall College, Mercersburg, (Penn.,) deserves 
something more than the passing- notice -which we are only enabled at this moment to 
give it. We deem its arguments in favor of more practical education in our collegiate 
institutions sound and cogent. Our literary institutions, it is well contended, are the 
‘native offspring of the soil, and not off-shoots from the antiquated stocks of European 
establishments.’ Having grown out of the wants of the people, they should be calcula¬ 
ted to wicrMhose wants. The study of the ancient languages should be pursued as a 
means and not an end ; metaphysics, as a passion or an accomplishment; as turning the 
intellectual eye to the inward to the neglect of the outward, and thus tending rather to 
dwarf the mind than to expand its powers, should not be encouraged, in preference to 
studies of a more strictly useful character. We like our author's defence of the profes¬ 
sion of the law, when rightfully followed — a profession which has its origin in the 
necessities of man in society ; and we like too his high estimate of the duties and influ¬ 
ence, professional, moral, and social, of the physician. From the remarks upon our 
national literature, we take the following passage : 


* Amf.iuca by her prodigious increase on every side, and England by her colonies, her commerce, and her conquests, are 
Spreading the English l.int'u.igc and literature in every pan of tin 3 ? world. The successful English authors of the present asre 
address an audience of which it never entered into lie* imagination of rnnn to conceive. Ser i i. and Hy no n . ami M on rtt w , unit 
Die * k mn. are simultaneously read on the hanks of the Th.in.es, in the valley of the Mississippi, at the mouth of the Ore eon, and 
on the shores of the Ganges ; and scarcely an island in the ocean that has not been visited and illuminated by the emanations 
of Biitish learning ami genius. America is following in the same bright path. Already the voice of her statesmen is heard in 
other lands. The names of tier Ift'. incsn. her Cua n n iNns, her F kta nts. and her ('coi ens, are 1» coming familiar os 
household words in the mother country. Thr ir thoughts too are tiying with the wings of wind and fire to triad, every shore, and 
are every where treasured up to minister wisdom and delight to generations yet unborn.’ 


Address of Mr. T. J. Brigham. — This performance, delivered before the Pitts¬ 
burgh Philological Institute in December last, is scarcely to be classed with the general¬ 
ity of orations, lectures, etc., on kindred occasions. We are made certain, at the outset, 
that the writer is a man of feeling, and that he writes, not to fill a certain space of time 
or number of pages, but to give vent to the earnest emotions and honest convictions of 
his heart His theme is, the character of the Pioneers in the Valley of the Ohio; and 
it is no more than justice to say, that he has treated it in a manner worthy of the sub¬ 
ject The opening glance at the cabinet of Louis the Fifteenth, deliberating over a 
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map of North-America and t‘ e boundaries of the French Acadia, has the graphic and 
wide-reaching- sweep of Carlyle ; while the glance at the private and partisan animos¬ 
ities and warfare between the Pioneers and the native Indian tribes; the true estimate 
of the character of the latter, in contradistinction from received opinions ; the comments 
upon the tendency of our people to a forgetfulness of the simple principles of a genuine 
republicanism, and the undue influence of the ‘almighty dollar’ among us ; are in all 
respects catholic views, well enforced. 


Report of Proceedings at Union College, Schenectady. — We are favored 
with the ‘ Proceedings of the Decennial Anniversary of the Class of 1832, of Union Col¬ 
lege.’ It contains a catalogue of the members of the class ; a class-letter, narrating the 
prominent events of the term, and setting forth the advantages and improvements of the 
college ; and a poem, commemorative of the deceased members of the class, by J. W. 
Brown, A. M., which is not only superior to kindred performances in general, but is in 
parts a very felicitous effort. An allusion to familiar forms missed from familiar scenes 
introduces these melancholy reminiscences : 


* OyrK »Wps afar N*n#*nth a somhern wave • 

Onr, l>y fa)« Honor'* pinnloin-light lured on, 
Li**s in hit lonr, and bloody irrave, 

Yet not unwept by those whose love he won; 

-A generous heart by passion's sway undone. 

One (i’ll ere young’ Ambition’s daring wing 
Had battled with the storm, on which his eye 
Unbleached, through years of labor limrering, 
Read promise of a triumph, pure and hitrli; 

In manhood's proudest hour called suddenly to die. 


* Many are srone, whose morning hours were blest 
With promise of a bright and glorious day ; 

Some irentle souls sank quietly to rest 
As tiie denarling sunlight melts away 
Mid the delicious bloom and balm of May. 

Some lie on distant shores, and virtuous deeds 
Have made their memo y holy, and the ray 
Of blest example, to ih>* gloom succeeds, 

Cheering the heart that o’er the loved and lost ones bleeds.’ 


‘Northern Lakes and Southern Invalids.’ — Professor Drake, of the Louis¬ 
ville .Medical Institute, has in the little pamphlet before us established the fact that the 
Northern Lakes are a far better summer residence for invalids from the South than any 
which can be selected, without great trouble and expense. Free from the south-west 
winds which have traversed the vast plains separating the Gulf of Mexico from the 
lower lakes, the voyager finds upon entering the great upper waters, that he has ‘ escaped 
from the region of miasms, musquitoes, congestive fevers, calomel, intermittents, ague- 
cakes, liver diseases, jaundice, cholera morbus, dyspepsv, blue devils and duns ! on the 
W'hole of which he looks back with gay indifference, if not a feeling of good-natured 
contempt.’ And in the excitement imparted by the novel sights and influences of the 
voyage, he escapes moreover the commingled throngs of valetudinarians, doctors, dan¬ 
cers, idlers, gamblers, coquettes, and dandies, always encountered at fashionable water¬ 
ing-places. A very attractive ‘ bill of fare ’ in the way of objects of scenic interest or 
historical curiosity comes in aid of the great incentive to the alleviation of disease or 
preservation of health, which the great Northern Lakes hold out to the invalid. 

‘The Floral Cabinet.’ — A monthly publication, of the large quarto size, edited 
by Mr. James Hogg, Nurseryman, of this city, has recently been commenced by Messrs. 
Dayton and Newman, Broadway. The object of the work is to give amateurs and 
practical men an early and correct account of all new discoveries in horticulture, flori¬ 
culture, and botany, exotic or indigenous, and to diffuse among our citizens, the ladies 
especially, a greater love for floricultural pursuits. To this end, the best matter of kindred 
English and French publications will be selected, in addition to the original communi¬ 
cations ; while plain and simple directions for such plants as are worthy of green-house 
cultivation will be liberally given. The work is to be beautifully executed, and to con¬ 
tain each month a highly-finished colored lithograph of some new plant or fruit. The 
number before us contains an admirable engravingof the ‘ Wave-leafed Franciscea,’and 
is well filled with excellent matter. Each number will cost only thirty-seven and a half 
cents. It can scarcely fail, therefore, of a wide sale, its merits and attractions being 
considered. 
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Literary Record. 


Dr. Webster’s Address —We have the address of our friend Dr. James Web¬ 
ster, introductory to his course on Anatomy at the Geneva Medical College, for the 
session of and have perused it with gratification. It opens with a comprehensive 
glance at the changes winch the last half century has witnessed in the Empire State, 
and draws such a picture of her fertile and prosperous domain, that one almost feels as 
he reads a renewed pride in being a ‘ son of New York.’ The progress of medical sci¬ 
ence in the State is next touched upon, and cordial tributes are paid to the eminent names 
in the profession which are associated with its improvements. A brief history 6f the 
Medical College at Geneva succeeds ; together with a satirical cut or two at our wise 
legislators, who think six or seven years none too many to make a good mechanic, but 
three enough to ‘make a doctor!’ Dr. Webster must revise his English a little closer. 

‘ I may be thought by many as trespassing,’ etc., it strikes us would not be rendered less 
forcibly by ‘ I may be thought by many to trespass,’ etc. We commend this Address to 
medical men and laymen. 

Mr. Colman’s Agricultural Address, delivered lately before the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, is a noble tribute to a noble science, and a very succinct yet com¬ 
prehensive record of the improvements which have been made in all its various^branches. 
The remarks upon the improvement of farmers themselves are judicious, and well calcu¬ 
lated, if properly heeded, to raise this most honorable class of our countrymen to the 
position which they ought to occupy in the community, and their pursuit to the rank of a 
branch of intellectual philosophy. Justice has not hitherto been done to agriculture, as 
a humane, liberal, and intellectual art; but public opinion in relation to it has been and is 
undergoing a great change. Mr. Colman leaves America soon on an European agricul¬ 
tural tour and survey. Ilis reports will be published in successive numbers, and will 
doubtless be in great demand. 

The ‘Episcopal Family Monitor.’ — This is a monthly publication, devoted to 
religion, literature, and the fine arts, and published by Mr. J. D. Lockwood, an enter¬ 
prising bookseller at Number five John-street. We have looked over several numbers, 
each of which is embellished with a fine engraving, and a piece of music, and find them 
to contain a collection of various original and selected articles, of more or less interest, 
but all pointing some valuable moral, or illustrating some religious fact or sentiment. It 
is an interesting and we should think must prove a useful publication for general dissem¬ 
ination. Some of its original poetry however is not of the highest order ; and the printer 
has made sad work with some of its selected: witness for example the Latin prayer 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Serial Publications, Periodical Changes, etc. — The Messrs. Harper have 
issued the second number of Alison’s History of Europe, noticed at large in the last 
Knickerbocker, and the twelfth number of their ‘ Library of Select Novels,’ contain¬ 
ing ‘Alice, or the Mysteries,’ a sequel to ‘ Ernest Maltravers.’ Neither requires a word 
of comment. The ‘ American Eclectic ’ of this city has been united with Littell’s 
1 Museum ,’ an older and somewhat similar publication, in Philadelphia. The work will 
now present to American readers an extended view of the literature of Europe : each 
number will contain one hundred and fifty large octavo pages, and will furnish more mat¬ 
ter than can be found in any four of the English and Scottish quarterlies. The price per 
year is six dollars. 

* The Boston Miscellany.’ — This Magazine is now under the editorial supervision 
of H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., author of the ‘ Italian Sketch-Book,’ etc. He is a gentleman 
of fine talents, and will win an honorable editorial reputation. Success to him and his 
enterprise! 
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The following article has been compiled from the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, and with the exception of a few small para¬ 
graphs, imbodies all he has written concerning Byron. It also 
contains somewhat of a more general bearing, which did not seem 
to the compiler to be irrelevant. It is to be regretted that a writer 
of such earnest, truthful character, such keen, far-seeing intellectual 
vision, has not taken up this subject, and laid before the world his 
insight and belief in a more connected form; especially as he seems 
to have brought his giant mind to bear upon it, and to have taken 
clear and decided ground upon Byron’s character, intellectually 
and morally, as poet and as man; what his mission to earth was, 
how he accomplished it, and what lesson this fixed star, planet, or 
meteor, as he is variously estimated, leaves for us. Not that we 
should rest our faith on Carlyle’s, or anybody’s thought, opinion, or 
belief. No ! Most of us are as it were lost children, for whom the 
Sun with his rays of light has sunk, or not yet arisen. On every 
side we find morasses, mountains, hinderances of all sorts. Trees 
stretch forth their limbs, and w r e mistake them for spectres; leaves 
rustle beneath our feet, and they seem serpents or creeping things. 
Now if some flaming meteor appears in the earth, we rush toward 
it and revel in the light, and in the warmth of the forest-fire which 
it has kindled; but we soon find that it does not bring us nearer 
home; nay, that we have to avoid it, or be discolored, perhaps 
burned in the conflagration, and become ashes. But if the sun now 
shine upon us, (the intellectual light of our Shaksperes, Carlyles, 
Goethes,) we shall see that the fire at which we gazed was 
enveloped in smoke, cast its light over but a few acres, and farther 
was no guide; that the spectres we trembled at were but trees: 
vol. xxi. 26 
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that what we mistook for stepping-stones were quagmires, leaf- 
heaps ; and with the light of the rising or risen sun we shall — not 
be carried on our way or follow it, but — see more clearly which is 
the higher, firmer ground, whence we may behold the earth to the 
horizon; know the south from the north, the east from the west; 
and in joy and gratitude behold the path to our Father’s mansion. 

The following pages were taken from Carlyle’s works, except a 
few words here and there which were necessary to give the various 
paragraphs some degree of unity, taken as they were from such 
different environments. Sometimes sentences follow each other 
which were written eight or ten years apart, and the works from 
which they were taken were written or published during a space of 
fifteen years. 

To those who ape Byron’s dandyism or eccentricities, and weep 
over his melancholy or ‘ prurient susceptivities,’ no voice will be of 
much avail. To his admirers who think , it will perhaps show that 
they are warming themselves at a tar-flame, true fire truly, but the 
smoke from which will discolor the whitest features, and its glare 
injure weak eyes, or the strongest, if looked at too long or trustfully. 


If man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there has, in 
most civilized ages, been an inward force vouchsafed him, ivhereby 
the presence of things outward might be withstood. Obstruction 
abounded; but faith also was not wanting. It is by faith that man 
removes mountains; while he had faith his limbs might be wearied 
with toiling, his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him 
was peaceable and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a 
lamp to guide him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it 
even should be so; knew for what he was suffering and struggling. 
Faith gave him an inward willingness ; a world of strength wherein 
to front a world of difficulty. The true wretchedness lies here; that 
the difficulty remain, and the strength be lost; that pain cannot 
relieve itself in free effort; that we have the labor and want the 
willingness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endeavors 
and endurances; with faith we can do all, and dare all, and life 
itself has a thousand times been joyfully given away. But the 
sum of man’s misery is even this, that he feels himself crushed 
below the juggernaut wheels, and knows that juggernaut is no 
divinity, but a dead mechanical idol. Now this is specially the 
misery which has fallen on man in our era. Belief, faith, has well 
nigh vanished from the world. The youth, on awakening in this 
wondrous universe, no longer finds a competent theory of its won¬ 
ders. Time was when if he asked himself, ‘What is man ? what are 
the duties of man ?’ The answer stood ready written for him. But 
now the ancient ‘ ground plan of the All ’ belies itself when brought 
into contrast with reality. Mother Church has to the most become 
a superannuated step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded, or are 
spurned at and scornfully gainsaid. For young Valor and thirst 
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of action no ideal chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is 
heroic; the old ideal of manhood has grown obsolete, and the new 
is still invisible to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one clutch¬ 
ing this phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, even Brum- 
melism, each has its day. For contemplation and love of wisdom 
no cloister now opens its religious shades; the thinker must, in all 
senses, wander homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a heaven 
which is dead for him, round to an earth which is deaf. Action in 
those old days was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human things lay acknowledged; speculation was wholesome, for it 
ranged itself as the hand-maid of Action; what could not so range 
itself died out by its natural death, by neglect; loyalty still hallowed 
obedience, and made rule noble; there was still something to be 
loyal to; the Godlike stood imbodied under many a symbol in men’s 
interests and business; the finite shadowed forth the infinite; eter¬ 
nity looked through time. The life of man was encompassed, and 
over-canopied by a glory of heaven, even as his dwelling-place by 
the azure vault. 

How changed in these new days! Truly may it be said, the 
Divinity has withdrawn himself from the earth; or veils himself in 
that wide wasting whirlwind of a departing era wherein the fewest 
can discern his going. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle of 
necessity encircles all things, binds the youth of these times into a 
sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action 
is paralyzed; for what worth now remains unquestionable with 
him ? At the fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for 
action, there is nothing sacred under whose banner he can act; the 
course, kind and conditions of free action are all but undiscoverable. 
Doubt storms in on him through every avenue; inquiries of the 
deepest, painfullest sort must be engaged with; and the invincible 
energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal cavillings; 
in passionate ‘questionings of destiny’ whereto no answer will be 
returned. For men, in whom the old perennial principle of hunger 
(be it hunger of the poor day-drudge, who stills it with eighteen 
pence a day, or of the ambitious place-hunter who can nowise still 
it with so little) suffices to fill up existence, the case is bad; but 
not the worst. These men have an aim, such as it is; and can 
steer toward it, with chagrin enough truly; yet, as their hands are 
kept full, without desperation. Unhappier are they to whom a 
higher instinct has been given; who struggle to be persons, not 
machines; to whom the universe is not a warehouse, or at best 
fancy-bazaar, but a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such men 
there he properly two courses open. The lower, yet still an esti¬ 
mable class, take up with worn-out symbols of the godlike, keep 
trimming between these and hypocrisy, purblindly enough, miserably 
enough. A numerous intermediate class end in denial, and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in the world 
except this fact of pleasure being pleasant; so they try to realize 
what trifling modicum of pleasure they can come at, and to five 
contented therewith, winking hard. Of these we speak not here, 
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but only of the second nobler class; who also have dared to say 
no, and cannot yet say yea; but feel that in the no they dwell as in 
a Golgotha, where life enters not, where peace is not appointed 
them. Hard for most part is the fate of such men; the harder the 
nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within them the 
* divine idea of the world/ yet will nowhere visibly reveal itself. 
They have to realize a worship for themselves, or live unworship¬ 
ping. The godlike has vanished from the world, and they, by the 
strong cry of their soul’s agony, like true wonder-workers, must 
again evoke its presence. This miracle is their appointed task, 
which they must accomplish or die wretchedly; this miracle has 
been accomplished by such, but not in our land ; our land yet knows 
not of it. Behold a Byron, in melodious tones, ‘ cursing his day/ He 
mistakes earth-born passionate desire for heaven-inspired free-will; 
without heavenly load-star rushes madly into the dance of meteoric 
lights that hover on the mad maelstroom, and goes down among its 
eddies. Hear a Shelley filling the earth with inarticulate wail, like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken infants. A 
noble Freidrich Schlcgel, stupified in that fearful loneliness, as of a 
silenced battle-field, flies back to Catholicism, as a child might to 
its mother’s bosom and cling there. In lower regions, how many a 
poor Hazlitt must wander on God’s verdant earth, like the unblest 
or burning deserts; passionately dig wells, and draw up only the 
dry quick-sand; believe that he is seeking truth, yet only wrestle 
among endless sophisms, doing desperate battle as with spectre 
hosts, and die and make no sign ! To what extent also theological 
unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent from the church, in its view 
of holy writ, prevails at this day, would be a highly important were 
it not under any circumstances an almost impossible inquiry. But 
the unbelief which is of a still more fundamental character, every 
man may see prevailing with scarcely any but the faintest contra¬ 
diction all around him; even in the pulpit itself. Religion in most 
countries, more or less in every country, is no longer what it was, 
and should be; a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of man 
to his invisible Father, the fountain of all goodness, beauty and 
truth, and revealed in every revelation of these; but for the most 
part, a wise, prudential feeling grounded on mere calculation; a 
matter as all others now are, of expediency and utility, whereby 
some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment may be exchanged for 
a far larger quantum of celestial enjoyment. Thus religion too is 
profit; a working for wages; not reverence, but vulgar hope or 
fear. Many we know, very many we hope, are still religious in a 
far different sense ; were it not so, our case were too desperate; but 
to witness that such is the temper of the times, we take any calm, 
observant man who agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, 
and ask him whether our view of it is not in general well founded. 

Literature too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. At no 
former era has literature, the fruitful communication of thought, 
been of such importance as it is now. We often hear that the 
church is in danger; and truly so it is, in a danger it seems not to 
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know of. For with its tithes in the most perfect safety, its func¬ 
tions are becoming more and more superseded. The true Church 
of England at this moment lies in the editors of its newspapers. 
These preach to the people daily, weekly; admonishing kings 
themselves; advising peace or war with an authority which only the 
first reformers and a long class of popes were possessed of; inflict¬ 
ing moral censure; imparting moral encouragement, consolation, 
edification; in all ways ‘ diligently administering the discipline of 
the church.’ It may be said too that in private disposition the new 
preachers somewhat resemble the mendicant friars of old times; 
outwardly full of holy zeal; inwardly not without stratagem and 
hunger for terrestrial things. But omitting this class, and the bound¬ 
less host of watery personages who pipe as they are able on so 
many scrannel straws, let us look at the higher regions of litera¬ 
ture, where if any where the pure melodies of poesy and wisdom 
should be heard. Of natural talent there is no deficiency; one or 
two richly-endowed individuals even give us a superiority in this 
respect. But what is the song they sing? Is it a tone of the Mem- 
non statue breathing music as the light first touches it? a‘liquid 
wisdom,’ disclosing to our sense the deep, infinite harmonies of 
nature and man’s soul ? Alas, no! It is not a matin or vesper 
hymn to the spirit of all beauty, but a fierce clashing of cymbals 
and shouting of multitudes, as children pass through the fire to 
Moloch. Poetry itself has no eye for the invisible. Beauty is no 
longer the god it worships, but some brute image of strength which 
we may well call an idol, for true strength is one and the same with 
beauty, and its worship also is a hymn The meek, silent light can 
mould, create, and purify all nature ; but the loud whirlwind, the 
sign and product of disunion, of weakness, passes on and is forgot¬ 
ten. How widely this veneration for the physically strongest has 
spread itself through literature, any one may judge who reads either 
criticism or poem ! We praise a work not as ‘ true ’ but as ‘ strong; ’ 
our highest praise is that it has ‘ affected ’ us, has ‘ terrified ’ us. All 
this it has been well observed is the ‘maximum of the barbarous;* 
the symptom, not of vigorous refinement, but of luxurious corrup¬ 
tion. It speaks much too for men’s indestructible love of truth, 
that nothing of this kind will abide with them; that even the talent 
of a Byron cannot permanently seduce us into idol worship; but 
that he too, with all his wild, syren charming, already begins to be 
disregarded and forgotten. To every poet, to every writer, we might 
say, ‘Be true if you would be believed ’ Let a man but speak forth 
with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual con¬ 
dition of his own heart; and other men, so strangely are we all 
knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to 
him. In culture, in extent of view, we may stand above the 
speaker or below him; but in either case his words, if they are 
earnest and sincere, will find some response within us, for in spite 
of all casual varieties in outward rank or inward, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and one which there is 
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little merit in discovering. True, the discovery is easy enough; but 
the practical application is not easy, is indeed the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty which all poets have to strive with, and which scarcely one in 
the hundred ever fairly surmounts. A head too dull to discriminate 
the true from the false, a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, 
and to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike fatal to a 
writer. With either, or as more commonly happens, with both of 
these deficiencies combine a love of distinction, a wish to be original, 
which is seldom wanting, and we have Affectation, the bane of 
literature, as Cant, its elder brother, is of morals. How often does 
the one and tha other front us in poetry as in life! Great poets 
themselves are not always free of this vice; nay it is precisely on 
a certain sort and degree of greatness that it is most commonly 
grafted. A strong effort after greatness will sometimes solace itself 
with a mere shadow of success, and he who has much to unfold 
will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron was no common man; 
yet if we examine his poetry with this view, we shall find it far 
enough from faultless. Generally speaking, we should say that it 
is not true. He refreshes us not with the divine fountain, but too 
often with vulgar strong waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but 
soon ending in dislike or even nausea. Are his Harolds and 
Gaiours, we would ask, real men, we mean poetically conceivable 
and consistent men ? Do not these characters, does not the charac¬ 
ter of their author, which more or less shines through them all, 
rather appear a thing put on for the occasion; no natural or possible 
mode of being, but something intended to look much grander than 
nature ? Surely all these stormful agonies, this volcanic heroism, 
superhuman contempt, and moody desperation, with so much 
scowling and teeth-gnashing and other sulphurous humors, is more 
like the brawling of a player in some paltry tragedy which is to last 
three hours, than the bearing of a man in the business of life which 
is to last three score and ten years. To our minds there is a taint 
of this sort, something which we should call theatrical, false and 
affected, in every one of these otherwise powerful pieces. Perhaps 
Don Juan, especially the latter parts of it, is the only thing approach¬ 
ing to a sincere work he ever wrote; the only work in which he 
showed himself in any measure as he was, and seemed so intent on 
his subject as for moments to forget himself. Yet Byron hated this 
vice; we believe, heartily detested it; nay, he had declared formal 
war against it in words. So difficult is it even for the strongest to 
make this primary attainment, which might seem the simplest of 
all, to read its own consciousness without mistakes, without errors, 
involuntary or wilful! 

At no period of the world’s history can a gifted man be bom when 
he will not find enough to do; in no circumstances come into life 
but there will be contradictions for him to reconcile, difficulties which 
it will task his whole strength to surmount, if his whole strength 
will suffice. Every where the human soul stands between a hem¬ 
isphere of fight and another of darkness; on the confines of two 
everlasting hostile empires, Necessity and Free-will. A pious adage 
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says, * The back is made for the burden; ’ we might with no less truth 
invert it, and say the burden was made for the back. Nay, so per¬ 
verse is the nature of man, it has in all times been found that an 
external allotment superior to the common was more dangerous 
than one inferior; thus for a hundred that can bear adversity, there 
is hardly one that can bear prosperity. Wealth, health, fiery light, 
with Proteus many-sidedness of mind, peace, honor, length of day; 
with all this you may make no Goethe, but only some Voltaire; with 
the most that was fortuitous in all this, make only some short-lived, 
unhappy, unprofitable Byron. Of riches in particular, as the gross¬ 
est species of prosperity, the perils are recorded by all moralists; 
and even as of old must the sad observation from time to time 
occur; ‘easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle!’ 
Riches in a cultivated community are the strangest of things; a 
power all-moving, yet which any the most powerless or skilless can 
put in motion; they are the readiest of possibilities, the readiest to 
become a great blessing or a great curse. ‘ Beneath gold thrones 
and mountains/ says Jean Paul, ‘ who knows how many giant spirits 
he entombed ! * The first fruit of riches, especially for the man 
bom rich, is to teach him faith in them, and all but hide from him 
that there is any other faith; thus is he trained up in the miserable 
eye-service of what is called honor, respectability; instead of a man 
we have a gigman; one who ‘ always kept a gig/ two-wheeled or 
four-wheeled. Consider too what this same gigmanhood issues in; 
consider that first and most stupendous of gigmen, Phaeton, the son 
of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceivable gigs, yet with the 
sorrowful result. Alas ! Phaeton was his father’s heir; bom to attain 
the highest fortune without earning it; he had built no sun-chariot, 
(could not build the simplest wheel-barrow,) but could and would 
insist on driving one; and so broke his own stiff neck; sent gig 
and horses spinning through infinite space, and set the universe on 
fire ! Or to speak in more modest figures, poverty we may say sur¬ 
rounds a man with ready-made barriers, which, if they mournfully 
gall or hamper, do at least prescribe for him, and force on him a sort 
of course or goal; a safe and beaten though a circuitous course; 
great part of his guidance is secure against fatal error, is drawn from 
his control. The rich, again, has his whole life to guide, without 
goal or barrier, save of his own choosing; and, tempted as we have 
seen, is too likely to guide it ill; often, instead of walking straight 
forward as he might, does but, like Jeshurun, wax fat and kick; in 
which process it is clear, not the adamantine circle of Necessity 
whereon the world is built, but only his own limb-bones go to pieces! 
Truly, in plain prose, if we bethink us what a road many a Byron 
and Mirabeau, especially in these latter generations, have gone, it is 
proof of greater and uncommon inward wealth in, say a Goethe, 
when the outward wealth, whether of money or other happiness 
which fortune offers him, does in no case exceed the power of 
nature to appropriate and assimilate. Those ‘ gold mountains ’ of 
Jean Paul, to the giant that can rise above them, are excellent, both 
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beautiful and speculatory heights ; and do in fact become a throne , 
where happily they have not become a tomb. 

Of all literary phenomena, that of a literary man daring to believe 
that he is poor , may be regarded as the rarest. Can a man without 
capital actually open his lips and speak to mankind? Had he no 
landed property then ? no connection with the higher classes ? did 
he not even keep a gig? On the whole, what a wondrous spirit of 
gentility does animate our British literature at this era! We have 
no men of letters now, but only literary gentlemen. Samuel John¬ 
son was the last that ventured to appear in that former character, 
and support himself on his own legs, without any crutches, pur¬ 
chased or stolen ! Bough old Samuel, the last of all the Romans! 
Time was, when in English literature, as in English life, the comedy 
of 4 Every man in his Humor ’ was daily enacted among us; but 
now the poor French word, French in every sense, ‘Quon dira-t-on ?' 
spell-binds us all, and we have nothing for it but to drill and cane 
each other into one uniform, regimental ‘nation of gentlemen/ 
‘ Let him who would write heroic poems,’ said Milton, ‘ make his 
life a heroic poem.’ Let him who would write heroic poems, say 
we, put money in his purse ; or if he have no gold money, let him 
put in copper money or pebbles, and chink with it, as with true 
metal, in the ears of mankind, that they may listen to him. Herein 
does the secret of good writing now consist, as that of good living 
has always done. When we first visited Grub-street, and with 
bared head did reverence to the genius of the place, with a ‘ Salve, 
magna parens! ’ we were astonished to learn on inquiry that the 
authors did not dwell there now, but had all removed years ago to 
a sort of ‘ high life below stairs,’ far in the west. For why, what 
remedy was there ? did not the wants of the age require it? How 
can men write without high life ? and how, except below stairs, as 
shoulder-knot or as talking katerfelts, or by second-hand communi¬ 
cation with these two, can the great body of men acquire any know¬ 
ledge thereof? Nay, has not the Atlantis, or true blissful island of 
poetry, been in all times understood to lie westward, though never 
rightly discovered till now ? Our great fault with writers used to 
be, not that they were intrinsically more or less completed dolts, 
with no eye or ear for the ‘open secret’ of the world, or for any 
thing save the ‘open display’ of the world; for its gilt ceilings, 
marketable pleasures, war-chariots, and all manner, to the highest 
manner of lord-mayor-shows and Guildhall-dinners, and their own 
small part and lot therein ; but the head and front of their offence 
lay in this, that they had not ‘frequented the society of the upper 
classes.’ And now, with an improved age, and this so universal 
extension of ‘ high life below stairs,’ what a change has been intro¬ 
duced, what benign consequences will follow! One consequence 
has already been a degree of dapperism, and dilettanism, and rickety 
debility, unexampled in the history of literature, and enough of itself 
to ‘ make us the envy of surrounding nations,’ for hereby the literary 
man, once so dangerous to the quiessence of society, has now 
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become perfectly innoxious, so that a look will quail him,' and he 
can be tied hand and foot with a spinster’s thread. Hope there is, 
that neither church nor state henceforth will be put in jeopardy by 
literature. The old literary man, as we have said, stood on his own 
legs; had a whole heart within him, and might be provoked into 
many things. But the new literary man, on the other hand, cannot 
stand at all, save in stays; he must first gird up his weak sides with 
a certain fashionable, knowing, half-squirearchal air; be it inherited, 
bought, or as it is more likely, borrowed or stolen whalebone; and 
herewith he stands a little without collapsing. If the man now 
twang his jews-harp to please the children, what is to be feared from 
him ? what more is to be required of him ? Seriously speaking, we 
must hold it a remarkable thing that every Englishman should be a 
‘ gentleman; ’ that in so democratic a country our common title of 
honor, which all men assert for themselves, should be one which 
professedly depends on station or accidents rather than on qualities; 
or at best, as Coleridge interprets it, ‘on a certain indifference to 
money matters,’ which certain indifference again must be wise or 
mad, you would think, exactly as one possesses much money or 
possesses little ! We suppose it must be the commercial genius of 
the nation counteracting and suppressing its political genius ; for the 
Americans are said to be still more notable in this respect than we. 
Now what a hollow, windy vacuity of internal character this indi¬ 
cates ; how in place of a rightly ordered heart we strive only to 
exhibit a full purse; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on toward a 
false aim, the courtier’s kibes are more and more galled by the toe 
of the peasant; and on every side, instead of faith, hope, and 
charity, we have neediness, greediness, and vain glory: all this is 
palpable enough. Fools that we are! Why should we wear our 
knees to horn, and sorrowfully beat our breasts, praying day and 
night to Mammon, who, if he would ever hear us, has almost noth¬ 
ing to give! For grant that the deaf brute-god were to relent for 
our sacrificings; to change our gilt brass into solid gold, and instead 
of hungry actors of rich gentility, make us in very deed Rothschild 
Howards to-morrow, what good were it ? Are we not already deni¬ 
zens of this wondrous England, with its high Shaksperes and 
Hampdens; nay, of this wondrous universe, with its galaxies and 
eternities and unspeakable splendors, that we should so worry and 
scramble, and tear one another in pieces, for some acres, (nay, still 
oftener for the show of some acres,) more or less, of clay property, 
the largest of which properties, the Sutherland itself, is invisible 
from the moon? Fools that we are ! To dig and bore like ground- 
worms in those acres of ours, even if we have acres; and far from 
beholding and enjoying the heavenly sights, not to know of them 
except by unheeded and unbelieved report! Shall certain pounds 
sterling that we have in the Bank of England, or the ghosts of cer¬ 
tain pounds we would fain seem to have, hide from us the treasures 
we are all born to in this ‘ city of God ? ’ 

My inheritance how wide and fair, 

Tims U my ealate, to Tims I ’ra heir! 

27 
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But leaving the money-changers* and honor-hunters, and gigmen 
of every degree, to their own wise ways, which they wall not alter, 
we must again remark, as a singular circumstance, that the same 
spirit should to such an extent have taken possession of literature 
also. This is the eye of the world, enlightening all, and instead of 
the shows of things unfolding us things themselves; has the eye 
too gone blind? Has the poet and thinker adopted the philosophy 
of the grocer and valet in livery ? Nay, let us hear Lord Byron 
himself on this subject. Some years ago there appeared in the 
magazines, and to the admiration of most editorial gentlemen, cer¬ 
tain extracts from letters of Lord Byron’s, which carried this phi¬ 
losophy to rather a high pitch. His lorship we recollect mentioned 
that ‘ all rules for poetry were not worth a d — ; n! ’ after which 
aphorism his lordship proceeds to state that the great ruin of all 
British poets sprung from a simple source; their exclusion from high 
life in London, excepting only some shape of that high life below 
stairs,- which, however, was in no wise sufficient; * he himself and 
Thomas Moore were perfectly familiar in such upper life; he by 
birth and Moore by happy accident, and so they could write poetry; 
the others were not familiar and so could not write it.’ Surely it is 
fast growing time that all this should be drummed out of our planet 
and forbidden to return. 

Burns was born poor; and bom also to continue poor, for he 
would not endeavor to be otherwise. Locke was banished as a 
traitor, and wrote his Essay on the Human Understanding sheltering 
himself in a Dutch garret. Was Milton rich or at his ease when 
he composed Paradise Lost ? Not only low, but fallen from a height; 
not only poor, but impoverished; in darkness and with danger com¬ 
passed round, he sung his immortal song and found fit audience, 
though few. Did not Cervantes finish his work a maimed soldier 
and in prison ? Nay, was not the Arancana, which Spain acknowl¬ 
edges as‘its epic, written without even the aid of paper, on scraps 
of leather, as the stout voyager and fighter snatched any moment 
from that wild warfare ? Poverty, incessant drudgery, and much 
worse evils, it has often been the lot of poets and wise men to strive 
with, and their glory to conquer. We hope we have now heard 
enough about the efficiency of wealth for poetry, and to make poets 
happy. Nay, is not this an instance before us ? Byron, a man of 
an endowment considerably less ethereal than that of Burns, is born 
in the rank not of a Scottish ploughman, but of an English peer; 
the highest worldly honors, the fairest worldly career, are his by 
inheritance; the richest harvest of fame he soon reaps in another 
province, by his own hand. And what does all this avail him ? Is 
lie happy, is he good, is he true ? Alas ! he has a poet’s soul, and 
strives toward the infinite and eternal; and soon feels that all this 
is but mounting to the house-top to reach the stars! Like Burns he 
is only a proud man ; might like him have ‘ purchased a pocket copy 
of Milton to study the character of Satan; ’ for Satan is Byron’s grand 
exemplar, the hero of his poetry, and the model apparently of his 
conduct. As in Burns’s case too, the celestial element will not min- 
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gle with the clay of earth; both poet and man of the world he must 
not be; vulgar ambition will not live kindly with poetic.adoration; 
he cannot serve God and Mammon. Byron is not happy; nay, he 
is the most wretched of all men. His life is falsely arranged; the 
fire that is in him is not a strong, still, central fire, warming into 
beauty the products of a world; but it is the mad fire of a volcano, 
and now we look sadly into the ashes of a crater, which ere long 
will fill itself with snow! 

Byron was sent forth as missionary to his generation to teach it a 
higher doctrine, a purer truth; he had a message to deliver, which 
left him no rest until it was accomplished: in dim throes of pain 
this divine behest lay smouldering within him; for he knew not 
what it meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and he had 
t<? die without articulately uttering it. He is in the camp of the 
unconverted. Yet not as high messengers of rigorous though 
benignant truth, but as soft flattering singers and in pleasant fellow¬ 
ship will he and Bums live there; he is first adulated, then perse¬ 
cuted ; he accomplishes but little for others; he finds no peace for 
himself, but only death and the peace of the grave. We confess 
that it is not without a certain mournful awe that we view the fate 
of this noble soul, so richly gifted, yet- mined to so little purpose 
with all its gifts. It seems to us there is stern moral taught in this 
piece of history. Surely to men of like genius, if there be any 
such, it carries a lesson of deep, impressive significance. Surely it 
would become such a man, furnished for the highest of all enter¬ 
prises, that of being the poet of his age, to consider well what it is 
that he attempts, and in what spirit he attempts it. For the words 
of Milton are true in all times, and were never truer than in this: 
‘ He who would write heroic poems, must make his whole life a 
heroic poem.’ If he cannot first so make his life, then let him has¬ 
ten from this arena; for neither its lofty glories nor its fearful perils 
are for him. Let him dwindle into a modish ballad-monger; let 
him worship and be-sing the idols of the time, and the time will not 
fail to reward him, if indeed he can endure to live in that capacity! 
Byron could not live as idol-priest but the fire of his own heart con¬ 
sumed him; and better it was for him he could not. For it is not 
in the favor of the great or of the small, but in a life of truth, and in 
the impregnable citadel of his own soul, that a Byron’s strength 
must lie. Let the great stand aloof from him, or know how to rev¬ 
erence him. Beautiful is the union of wealth with the furtherance 
of literature; like the costliest flower-jar enclosing the loveliest 
amaranth. Yet let not the relation be mistaken. A true poet is not 
one whom they can hire by money or flattery to be a minister of 
their pleasures, their writer of occasional verses, their purveyor of 
table-wit; he cannot be the menial, he cannot even be their parti¬ 
san. At the peril of both parties, let no such union be attempted ! 
Will a courser of the sun work softly in the harness of a dray- 
horse ? His hoofs are of fire, and his path is through the heavens, 
bringing light to all lands; will he lumber on mud highways, drag¬ 
ging ale for earthly appetites from door to door ? Again with regard 
to education; for all men doubtless obstructions abound; spiritual 
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growth must be hampered and stinted, and has to struggle through 
with difficulty, if it do not wholly stop. We may grant too that 
for a mediocre character, the continual training and tutoring from 
language-masters, dancing-masters, posture-masters of ail sorts, 
hired and volunteer, which a high rank in any time and country 
assures, there will be produced a certain superiority, or at most an air 
of superiority, over the corresponding mediocre character of low 
rank: thus we perceive the vulgar do-nothing, as contrasted with 
the vulgar drudge, is in general a much prettier man, with a wider, 
perhaps clearer outlook into the distance; in innumerable super¬ 
ficial matters, however it may be when we go deeper, he has a 
manifest advantage. But with the man of uncommon character, 
again, in whom a germ of irrepressible force has been implanted, 
and will unfold itself into some sort of freedom, altogether the 
reverse may hold. For such germs too there is undoubtedly enough 
proper soil where they will grow best, and an improper one where 
they will grow worst. True also, where there is a will there is a 
way; where a genius has been given, a possibility, a certainty of its 
growing is also given. Yet often it seems as if the injudicious gar¬ 
dening and manuring were worse than none at all; and killed what 
the inclemencies of blind chance would have spared. We find 
accordingly that few Frederics or Napoleons, indeed none since the 
great Alexander, who unfortunately drank himself to death too 
soon for proving what lay in him, were nursed up with an eye to 
their vocation; mostly with an eye quite another way, in the midst 
of isolation and pain, destitution and contradiction. Nay, in our 
own time have we not seen two men of genius, a Byron and a 
Bums; they both by mandate of Nature struggle and must strug¬ 
gle toward clear manhood, storm fully enough for the space of six- 
and-thirty years; yet only the gifted ploughman can partially prevail 
therein; the gifted peer must toil and strive, and shoot out in wild 
efforts, yet die at last in boyhood, with the promise of his manhood 
still but announcing itself in the distance. Truly, as was once 
written, 4 it is only the artichoke that will not grow except in gar¬ 
dens ; the acorn is cast carelessly abroad into the wilderness, yet on 
the wild soil it nourishes itself and rises to be an oak/ All wood¬ 
men, moreover, will tell you that fat manure is the ruin of your oak; 
likewise that the thinner and wilder your soil, the tougher, more 
iron-textured is your timber; though unhappily also, the smaller. 
So too with the spirits of men; they become pure from their errors 
by suffering from them; he who has battled, were it only with pov¬ 
erty and hard toil, will be found stronger, more expert, than he 
who could stay at home from the battle, concealed among the pro¬ 
vision-wagons, or even not unwatchfully ‘abiding by the stuff/ In 
which sense an observer, not without experience of our time, has 
said: ‘Had I a man of clearly developed character, (clear sincere 
within its limits,) of insight, courage, and real applicable force of 
head and of heart to search for; and not a man of luxuriously dis¬ 
torted character, with haughtiness for courage, and for insight and 
applicable force, speculation and plausible show of force; it were 
rather among the lower than the higher classes that I should look 
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for him/ A hard saying indeed seems this same; that he whose 
other wants were all beforehand supplied; to whose capabilities no 
problem was presented save this; how to cultivate them to the best 
advantage, should attain less real culture than he whose first grand 
problem and obligation was nowise spiritual culture, but hard labor 
for his daily bread! Sad enough must the perversion be where 
preparations of such magnitude issue in abortion; and a so sumptu¬ 
ous art with all its appliances can accomplish nothing, not so much 
as necessitous Nature would of herself have supplied! Neverthe¬ 
less, so pregnant is life, with evil as with good; to such a height in 
an age rich, plethorically overgrown with means, can means be 
accumulated in the wrong place, and immeasurably aggravate wrong 
tendencies, instead of righting them, this sad and strange result 
may actually turn out to have been realized. 

. But what after all is meant by uneducated , in a time when books 
have come into the world; come to be household furniture of every 
habitation in the civilized world ? In the poorest cottage are books; 
is one book, wherein for several thousands of years the spirit of 
man has found light and nourishment, and an interpreting response 
to whatever is deepest in him; wherein still, to this day, for the eye 
that will look well, the mystery of existence reflects itself. If not 
resolved, yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed; if not to the 
satisfying of the outward sense, yet to the opening of the inward 
sense, which is the far grander result. ‘ In books lie the creative 
phoenix ashes of the whole past/ All that men have devised, dis¬ 
covered, done, felt, or imagined, lies recorded in books; wherein 
whoso has learned the mystery of spelling printed letters, may find 
it and appropriate it. For all men who live, we may conclude, this 
life of man is a school, wherein the naturally foolish will continue 
foolish though you bray him in a mortar, but the naturally wise will 
gather wisdom under every disadvantage. What meanwhile must 
be the condition of an era when the highest advantages there 
become perverted into draw-backs; when, if you take two men of 
genius, and put the one between the handles of a plough and mount 
the other between the painted coronets of a coach-and-four, and bid 
them both move along, the former shall arrive a Burns, the latter a 
Byron. In good truth, if many a sickly and sulky Byron or Byron- 
let, glooming over the woes of existence, and how unworthy God’s 
universe is to have so distinguished a resident, could transport him¬ 
self into the patched coat and sooty apron of a Sheffield blacksmith, 
made with as strange faculties and feelings as he, made by God 
Almighty as he was, it would throw a light on much for him. 

We will here take leave of Byron. From every moral death 
there is a new birth; in this wondrous course of his, man may indeed 
linger, but cannot retrograde or stand still. In the middle of the 
last century, from among Parisian erotics, rickety sentimentalism, 
court aperies and hollow dullness, striving in all hopeless courses, 
we behold the giant spirit of Germany awaken as from long slum¬ 
ber. Here too it may be, as in other cases, the want of the age has 
first taken voice and shape in Germany; that change from negative 
to affirmative, from destruction to reconstruction, for which all think- 
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ers in every country are now prepared, is perhaps already in action 
there. In the nobler literature of the Germans, say some, lie the 
rudiments of a new spiritual era, which it is for this and for succeed¬ 
ing generations to work out and realize. The ancient inspiration, it 
would seem, is still possible in these ages; at a time when skep¬ 
ticism, frivolity, sensuality had withered life into a sand-desert, 
and our gayest prospect was the false mirage, and even our Byrons 
could utter but a death-song, or despairing howl, the Moses’ rod has 
again smote from that Horeb refreshing streams, toward which the 
better spirits of all nations are hastening, if not to drink, yet wist¬ 
fully and hopefully to examine. 1 We are near awakening when we 
dream that we dream.’ He that has an eye and a heart can even 
now say, why should I falter ? Light has come into the world; to 
such as love light, so as light must be loved, with a boundless all¬ 
doing, all-enduring love. For the rest, let that vain struggle to read 
the mystery of the Infinite cease to harass us. * It is a mystery which 
through all ages we shall only read here a line of, there another 
line of. Do we not already know that the name of the Infinite is 
Good, is God ? Here on earth we are as soldiers, fighting in a for¬ 
eign land; that understand not the plan of the campaign, and have 
no need to understand it, seeing well what is at our hand to be done. 
Let us do it like soldiers, with submission, with courage, with an 
heroic joy. * Whatsoever thy .hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ Behind us, behind each one of us, lie six thousand years 
of human effort, human conquest; but before us is the boundless 
Time, with its as yet uncreated and unconquered continents and 
Eldorados, which we, even we, have to conquer, to create ; and from 
the bosom of Eternity there shine for us celestial guiding-stars. 


SIMILITUDES OF LOVE. 


mou thi oiHUiN or j i. acnuoix.. 


Love — my love is like the swallow 
Who her dwelling flies, ’tis true ; 
But for lost scenes fondly yearning, 
To her unchanged nest returning, 
Haunts its paradise anew. 

Love — my love is like the forest, 
With its w’aving green upheaved ; 
Though the frost its bravery quelleth, 
When sweet May the ice dispelleth, 
Stands it forth again be-leaved. 

Love — my love is like the shadow 
Pictured on the sunny plain ; 

Fades it as the twilight neareth, 

But with morning reitppeareth, 

When her splendor beams again. 
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SUNSET THOUGHT#. 


8UQOXSTSD TO AJ» AMD HIRUIT LOOKINO UPON NATORB TROM THB DOOR OT HIS OSLI.. 


Untiring orb! thou goest to rise afar 
In distant climes; and this thy bright decline 
O’er the blue hills beneath Night’s earliest star, 

Brings day to other eyes, which fades from mine j 
Thus pass the hours; and why should I repine 
That life, with Nature’s changes, glides away, 

Since morn, and noon, and dewy eve entwine 
Their teachings in my soul, as day by day 
Age mars some youthful grace, or turns some lock to gray. 


Gone, gone ! bright sun ! — so would my soul depart 
Like summer sunset. Happy they who die 
Ere doubt and sorrow settle on the heart; 

Ere Hope decays, and Night's cold shades draw nigh; 
Lo ! like the boreal light athwart yon sky 
Bland twilight glow’s in tints of living fire; 

Streams, forests, mountains fade, while piled on high, 
Long glittering clouds to brighter skies aspire, 

When sunlight plays no more on hill and village spire. 

It is that solemn, silent hour when all 
That meets the eye or falls upon the ear 
Brings music and delight; w T ind, water-fall, 

Wood, mountain ; each and all, distinct and clear 
Send up their matin hymn ; while startling near, 

Some w ild-bird carols forth the song of even ; 

Stars in their w'atch-towers one by one appear, 

And all to silence now, and sleep is given; 

Come Meditation, then, thou meek-eyed child of Heaven! 


Oh! happiest moment in the good man’s fate ! 
When, from the thrall of worldly passions free, 

He turns with soul more firm, though less elate, 
To muse in sadness o’er the past with thee, 

And scan the progress of his destiny. 

Or in the busy mart, upon the brow 
Of the high cliff, or on the heaving sea, 

Where’er that moment finds him, gladly now 
He turns aside like me, and makes to thee his vow. 

With thee, blest Nature ! shall my days be passed, 
Few, dark and chilling, since they now must be; 
And when that hour most solemn, and the last, 
Comes o’er my spirit, I w ill turn to thee, 

And to thine Author, gladly, joyfully, 

That now my race is o’er, my goal is won ; 

That, though mine eyes must close on all I see, 

I have not lived in vain, nor let the sun 
Set on my soul as dark as when the dawn begun. 
Amherst College , January , 1843. 
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NECK-NOSING HALL: A HUNTING SKETCH. 


BT OHRXSTOPHBB CilTOM. • 


'Thi chough and crow to rooat are gone. 

The owl site on the tree.' 6ov». 


*B*hot.i>. my friend, the ro»y-flngered Mom, 

\W ith blushes on her face. 

Peeps o'er yon azure hill; 

Rich gems the dews enchase. 

Pearls from each bush distil : 

Arise, arise, and hail the bright new-born! 

* Hark ! hark ! the merry horn calls * Come away I * 

Quit, quit the downy bed ; 

Break from AmyutVs arms; 

Oh ! let it ne'er be said 

That all, that all her charms. 

Though she's as Venus fair, can tempt thy stay.* 8omxbvix.x.b. 


‘ Yoik for’ard ! tally-ho! * burst from beneath my chamber win¬ 
dows in the jovial tones of the Squire of Neck-Nothing, cutting the 
fog from before my eye-lids, and fetching me bolt upright from 
my pillow. 

The previous night had brought me at a late hour to Neck-Noth¬ 
ing Hall, the appointed meet this morning for the Atherton hounds. 
After a late dinner, my servant with led Hunter being sent before, 
I had crossed my covert hack and cantered over about thirty 
miles of intersecting lanes and by-roads, the pale December moon 
silvering the frosted leaves, and lighting up each crystalized rivulet 
to illumine my path. The mane of my hack was hoary with the 
frost, and the breath burst from his nostrils in streams of pale fire; 
my great-coat, hat, hair and over-alls were touched by the same 
artist; and the dreary owls, sole witness of my flight, mistook me, 
both by time and circumstance, for some disimbodied spirit of the 
night, and hooted shrill salutations of good fellowship as I swept by 
their haunted habitations of gnarled old oak, ruinous tower, or taper¬ 
ing, ivy-mantled spire, pointing from moon-lit church-yard. 

The keen-edged air cut not my cheek, that glowed with exer¬ 
cise, and a jolly heart, beneath a shaggy benjamin, bade defiance 
alike to cold, church-yard, and bogle; yet was it with a willing pull 
that I accosted the porter’s bell at the lodge, and a nimble pace that 
I cut up the turf of the park in a direct line for the Hall. 

I had a cordial reception by the old Squire, who drew me toward 
the ample hearth, with kindly reproaches for my delay, and repeated 
orders to the servants to bring in supper. I had been in foreign 
lands since we separated, and he had desired a long evening to listen 
to my youthful adventures, and enlarge on his own triumphs and 
accidents by flood and field, in pursuit of his ruling passion for the 
chase. In the latter purpose, however, unless the old Squire had 
marvellously altered, he was not like to disappoint me; for since 
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advancing age and increased bulk of body had reduced his actual 
performances after hounds, it had become more and more his cus¬ 
tom, surrounded by some superannuated members of the pack, to 
hunt from his elbow-chair a sturdy, capacious quadruped, on which 
he would establish himself with an air of non-chalance , and giving 
loose reins to his imagination, sally forth to the field and ride such 
desperate and hair-brained leaps, in mad career across the country, 
that the guests around his hearth, matter-of-fact and broad-seated 
country gentlemen though they were, would lose alike self- 
consciousness and equilibrium, and cling to their chair-bottoms at 
each new feat of the narrator, as though they dreaded, at every leap, 
to be ousted from their saddles. 

. Each of us, after supper was despatched, being thus established 
by the genial hearth, the Squire expanded his ample person to the 
warm, inspiring blaze, and after a few minor anecdotes, as if to rein¬ 
state him in his saddle, his imagination presently took wing, and 
soaring in the sport, he prolonged his adventures, that grew in des¬ 
peration as in length, until the genuine sack with which we mois¬ 
tened our clay had so mellowed my senses that they became fused 
one into the other, and finally trickled off into an utter chaos of 
dreams, in which the figures of his sporting fancies, still blending, 
got into all kinds of perplexing difficulties; now man and horse 
threw somerset over hedge and ditch, now hung in trees, or floun¬ 
dered perchance in roaring waters, until falling myself, from head¬ 
long career at a rasper , I was received, not in contact with the rude 
face of the fallow, but into the milky arms of a delicious house¬ 
maid, the very girl who had poured for me my last flagon of sack. 
My eyes were opened, and behold! the pretty maiden of my dream 
waited, with candlestick in hand, to show me to my chamber. The 
burly body of the old Squire rocking to and fro, his nose in high cho¬ 
rus, seemed still possessed of the impetus of the hunt, as I followed 
the retiring damsel; whither, sweet reader, I prithee not intrude 
upon me, or in fair courtesy, come not before the matin-call that 
uproused me in this chapter. 

Alert to the stentorian summons, I quickly broke to view, and 
throwing up a window, returned the salutation in a clear and wake¬ 
ful cadence, as if neither moist sack nor dreams of bewitching 
maiden had robbed me of my rest. A gallant and heart-stirring 
prospect, that would have inspired the drowsy god old Morpheus, 
was spreafl beneath my vision. Hard by, in the noble park, beneath 
a canopy of venerable oaks, the cleanly and beautifully dappled 
pack were grouped around the keen-visaged, scarlet-clad huntsman, 
and the liveried whippers-in, all moimted for the chase. How much 
character had the pack in the eye of a fox-hunter! In this was 
marked the eagerness and careless inexperience of the young hound, 
zealous but head-long, prone to give tongue and even to diverge on 
a false scent, a spendthrift of his strength in the superabundance of 
youthful vigor; but there the old campaigner, the well-known vete¬ 
ran and leader of the chase, stoical in countenance, gaunt but sinuous 
von. xxi. 28 
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of form, his deep-mouthed, emphatic bay, the sure signal for the 
general burst, and welcome to the huntsman: 

. # ‘ There’s Music, whose melodious tone 

Was to each pathless covert known ; 

And Captain, who was never wrong 
Whenever heard to give his tongue ; 

There ; s Paragon, whose nose could boast 
To gain the trail whenever lost; 

And Darling in the scented track 
Would often lead the clam’rous pack, 

While Reynard chill despair would feel 
When Favorite was at his heel.’ 

Neck-Nothing Hall, remote from the capital, in one of the mid¬ 
land and most rural counties of England, lias been from time imme¬ 
morial the seat of a baronial family, whose successive generations 
have still preserved the simple rural tastes and love of native sports 
that characterized their ancestors ; with the original of whom the 
passion for fox-hunting prevailed so predominantly as to procure for 
the Hall the significant and most unquestionable name by which it 
continues to be distinguished. It is a stately and somewhat solemn 
structure, of fawn-colored stone, rising from a deep moat, with turrets 
and loop-holes and strong buttresses, grown green from the exhala¬ 
tions of the moat and with the moss and dank of ages. It was for¬ 
merly protected by draw-bridges, but these, saving at the rear 
entrance, have been replaced by massive bridges of sculptured 
stone, one opening on a formal paved court, another debouching on 
the velvet park, where a stately carriage-road departs through a 
triple avenue of hereditary elms, diminishing in far perspective, 
while a third conducts you to a variegated flower-garden, laid out 
beneath the drawing-room windows, in the formal taste of Queen 
Elizabeth; but beyond, the carefully-kept gravel walks meander 
beneath a variety of choice shrubs and ever-greens, and here and 
there lofty, wide-spreading forest trees, springing from a mossy 
lawn, which, gently swelling in the centre, and tufted with fair 
flowers, rounds off’ to the margin of a transparent lake. Here, 
in an early morning walk, do gaudy pheasants whir from beneath 
your very feet; or in meridian day, under the cool shade by the 
water’s edge, may you behold schools of sportive perch, or the lean, 
hungry pike, prowling beneath a floating canopy of broad-leafed 
water-lilies. Often while balancing in a light skiff on the limpid 
bosom of the lake, surveying those enchanting pleasure-grounds, 
that vie in softness and in brilliancy of tint with the most vivid 
colors of fancy, have they appeared to me blessed with the tran¬ 
quillity and blissful hues of Eden; while the expansive park with 
its deep sylvan solitudes, where troops of dappled deer browse on 
the tender herbage, or roam in fleet but fearless herds over the ver¬ 
dant glades, seemed, in its deathlike stillness, under the influence of 
some wizard spell. But on special occasions, when the hounds by 
previous appointment are assembled at the Hall, starting from its 
magic slumber, the sylvan and venerable abode becomes, as it 
appeared this morning, the centre of a most lively system, exer- 
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cising an irresistible attraction on continuous bodies of horsemen, 
gallantly clad in scarlet and buck-skin, and spurring to the rendez¬ 
vous. 

Far through vistas of forest-trees, where the soft undulations of 
the park met the descending sky, was the wavy line of the horizon 
continually broken by such undisseverable groups, growing fast 
upon the eye in clearer delineation, until distinguished as they 
advanced by the complete appointments of the hunting garb, the 
manly and sportsmanlike demeanor of the riders, and the sinuous, 
high-bred movement of their steeds. Thus from various directions, 
growing into unison as they approached the Hall, the cheerful greet¬ 
ing rang from group to group, with the sportive jest, or sly hint at 
accidents and disasters of the previous run, reflecting ridicule or 
disgrace on horse and rider; repelled with a laugh or retorted with 
a sarcasm, and challenge for preeminence in the approaching chase. 

Such were the captivating scenes that greeted my chamber win¬ 
dows. The hails and corridors now echoed with the tramp of boots 
and jingling of spurs; and descending the old oak stair-way I entered 
with exultation the jovial breakfast-hall. A goodly array of British 
modern chivalry, her dauntless, clear-visaged, vigorous fox-hunters, 
was already assembled, appeasing sharp appetites with coffee, cold 
viands and game, and other substantial delicacies, while maids and 
lackeys officiated with silver tankards of humming home-brewed 
ale, that trusty and right stalworth beverage, adapted to English¬ 
men. A glow of fervor pervaded each breast and animated every 
countenance, not extinct even in the retrospect, which summons 
before me still those gallant forms, in the bloom of youthful man¬ 
hood, and the firm lineaments of maturer age, ennobled by the dan¬ 
gers of the chase, and invigorated by its healthful exercise. 

1 Horse and away! ’ dispersed the breakfast-room, and steeds that 
vied with the winged Pegasus received their favored riders. In 
proud array the full assembled hunt now made progress toward the 
adjacent covert, the huntsmen and whips leading the way on an 
easy trot, the hounds trooping behind and around them, admonished, 
if attempting too wide a range, by a clang of the whip, and with a 
yelp returning to their proper limits. Then followed the graceful 
hunters, proudly bearing their triumphant riders, scarcely suppressing 
their own eager ambition, or calming with practiced hand the almost 
angry fire of their coursers, whose subdued ardor found partial vent 
in champing of the bit, and blazed like fire of ^Etna in the enkin¬ 
dled eye. 

The huntsman now, with a judicious regard to the wind, entered 
the wood against it, and the thicket was penetrated with horses and 
hounds. Then followed the calculations of the sportsmen from 
which side of the wood bold Reynard would break covert, and ac¬ 
cording to their various judgment or caprice, some rode around to the 
other side, others penetrated it after the huntsman and hounds, and 
others, myself among them, rode slowly up the side on which we 
were, occasionally halting, not to head the fox. Here, listening 
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intently to the sounds from the wood, we remained in our saddles, 
our horses’ heads cast high in the air, catching every signal, and a 
tremulous thrill passing occasionally through them from the momen¬ 
tous suspense. A long, loud musical cry burst from the deep gorge 
of a hound; the note of the horn quickly prolonged the echo, and 
hound after hound attested, with mirthful throat, the trueness of the 
scent; until the loud melody of the full pack uprose above the wood, 
and poured onward to its extremity. ‘ Hold hard!' was exchanged 
between the sportsmen, to let the pack get well before on the trace 
of bold Reynard, who had sought the open country, and as the 
hounds leaped the hedge and ditch that confined the wood, our 
impatient steeds reared pawing in the air against the strongly-drawn 
rein. 

But now the huntsman, flying the fence, waving his hat with 
mouth expanded to an O to hark forward the pack, was signal for 
the scarry , and the turf fairly bent beneath the feet of horses strain¬ 
ing limb and loin to be foremost in the start. With strong conten¬ 
tion, in an ardent mass, we strove where a high thick hedge 
bounded the pent prospect. I steered for the weaker point in it, 
and had charged it full tilt, when a clownish fellow on my right, 
diverging from his line, made a slant to head me; it was too late to 
restrain, and clearing the leap simultaneously, my horse descended 
with his breast on the quarters of the clown’s, and sent him stag¬ 
gering and rolling, horse and man, on the newly-ploughed fallow, 
where I beheld him faithfully perform the vulgar destiny prescrib¬ 
ing a peck of dirt to each mortal sinner; nor did he meet with any 
sympathy, to render it more palatable. 

All our best properties of eye and ear were now bent on the 
chase, as the hounds flew before us on a scent breast-high, and 
across such formidable barriers of hedges, gates and streams as 
tried the courage of the stoutest steeds and boldest riders. Over 
hill and dale, by cottage, hall, and tower of feudal times, on sped 
the eager pack, and, Mazeppa-like, but upright in our saddles, our 
judgment and decision ever strained to take or keep the vantage 
ground, we sped hotly in pursuit. 

Reduced in numbers (by accidents or exhaustion that had over¬ 
taken the major part of the followers of the hunt) to an ambitious 
few, we now descended into a low valley, divided by a sluggish 
brook, wide beneath treacherous banks. The approach proved soft 
and boggy, and as I crammed my horse hock-deep in mud upon it, 
I dreaded baptism by the head and ears; but lifting him with the 
rein, and with a timely stroke of the persuaders , he cleared it by a 
mighty effort, while a knot of others, charging it ‘en masse,’ broke 
down the bank and floundered in the midst. 

With one other sportsman, who had cleared the brook above me, 
I now climbed the opposite hill and then sped over the surface of a 
firm meadow, not far behind the hounds, when suddenly they 
disappeared over a low staked hedge, nor were seen beyond it. 
Following with laborious speed, my horse held well in hand, I 
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charged upon the leap, but had just power to stop him as I beheld 
on reaching it a fall of about twenty feet beyond it into a deep 
rutty lane. Not so fortunate was my companion, who discerning 
too late the nature of the ground, made a fruitless effort to arrest 
his steed, only serving to embarrass him, so that catching the hedge 
in his leap he turned a complete somerset over it and fell struggling 
into the lane. The fall was terrific: striking first on his back, the 
horse turned with a heavy groan on his side, the blood gushing from 
. his nostrils, and I beheld the body but not the countenance of his 
rider, for though turned upward-the hat was driven to his chin. He 
lay like a dead trunk, without breath or motion. Several servants 
from a neighboring country-seat, out to view the passing hunt, 
hurried to his assistance, raised him lifeless from the ground, 
removed his hat and neckcloth, and with the first symptoms of 
returning breath, placed him on a hurdle and carried him to the 
house. 

At this moment a handful of gentlemen, some of them evi¬ 
dently explorers of the brook I had crossed, galloped to the spot: 
one of them was fortunately a physician, and remained with our 
wounded friend, while the rest of us, now apparently the only sur¬ 
vivors in the chase, causing the stakes to be drawn and hedge 
removed, slid down the embankment into the lane, and clapping 
spurs to our horses galloped at full speed along it, our horses’ heels 
striking lightning from the stones, and scattering a hail-storm of 
pebbles against the breasts of the hindmost. The hounds were for 
some minutes lost to view; but urging along the lane, we presently 
beheld them straining across an adjacent meadow, while a few 
laggards were pitching themselves at a high fence flanked by a 
ditch on the road-side, to get after the others. This it was neces¬ 
sary to ride over; and wheeling our horses across the lane, we 
charged it with spurs rowel deep, to nerve them for the perilous 
effort. One refused the leap; a second, partially clearing it, hung on 
by his hind legs, his rider dangling head downward and clinging 
to the mane: two or three only cleared it, and pressed after the 
pack. 

After a prolonged chase, we drew upon brave Reynard, and with 
panting lungs screamed the ‘ view-halloo! ’ as he strained before 
our sight. The gaunt pack hung close upon his traces, and with 
hungry cry and blood-thirsty fangs poured in upon him, as overrun 
and surrounded, he turned to snatch at this and that, and died like a 
bold knave, only with his last breath surrendering the victory. 

The head, paws, and brush were severed from the carcass, and 
became the trophies of the foremost; and after a pause for respira¬ 
tion, and the coming in of stragglers, we formed a jaded and bespat¬ 
tered procession along the most direct though winding route for 
Neck-Nothing Hall. 

The Squire and many members of the hunt had reached home 
before us, and hailed our return; tidy grooms, in neat smalls and 
gaiters, led our weary steeds to the substantial stables; and having 
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refreshed ourselves by a brief toilette, still retaining the scarlet, we 
assembled to the number of twenty at the Squire’s hospitable board. 
It was spread in an ancient Gothic hall, of dark cedar wainscoting, 
ornamented with ‘many a deer’s wide-branching horn/ spears, 
cross-bows, and other old-time emblems and implements of the 
chase. The table, placed centrally in the apartment, concentrated 
in resplendent plate the dazzling light of chandeliers, while their 
more distant rays swallowed up the sombre shadows of the panel¬ 
ling, but partially illuminated a continued chain of portraits of the. 
heads of the family, from its original down to the last predecessor, 
who, successively translated from the scene below to mural 
immortality, looked I thought ominously down on the present 
incumbent and his guests, as if to admonish us that we held our 
festivity in the very grave of departed mirth. The admonition, 
however, if such was its purpose, had not the effect to temper the 
hilarity of our host. He prided himself on the example of his 
ancestors, and held it his duty to walk beneath their vigil in the old 
established custom of their line ; maintaining in his day their boast, 

1 To ride the best and drink the most; 

To guide the hounds with matchless grace, 

To be the leader of the chase; 

And when’l was over, to be able 
To lay his guests beneath the table.* 

In these strong lineaments of his race the Squire had been 
legitimately and vigorously begotten; and even now, when Time, 
that had made prey of his ancestors, was, like some arrant spider, 
weaving his web, thread upon thread, about him, prior to lineal 
translation to the sepulchral wall, his generous heart still revolved 
in its full though declining orbit, and cast back a rich sunset glow 
over the hills and valleys of his youth: 

1 But as a poet doth relate, 

When the world's victor feasting snt, 

And trumpets gave the martial *lrain, 

He fought his battles o'er again ; 

Thus cun I from my window see 
Scenes of the Nimrod chivalry. 

And when in fancy’s dream I near 
The tumults break upon my ear; 

The shouting cry, the joyous sounds 
Of huntsman and the deep-mouthed hounds; 

My old age censes to lament 
My crippled limbs and vigor spent; 

I tor those moments lose my pain, 

And halloo as if young again! ’ 

Each one, as the feast went on, catching the Squire’s hilarity, mag¬ 
nified his own performances and laughed at his friend’s mishap; 
head and heart warmed with the sharp conflict between wit and 
repartee, keen hunting appetites and legion of good dishes; and the 
red juice of the grape circulated, until the lustrous eyes of the 
guests, multiplied in reflectors of silver, beamed from their very 
drinking-cups in animal and immortal life, quickening and growing 
still more lustrous with every repeated deluge. 
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THE PINE TREE. 

Stern dweller of the mountain! with thy feet 
Grasping the crag, and lifting to the sky 
Thy haughty crest! Stern warrior-king! thy form 
Scarce deigns to shake, when e’en the mighty blast 
Which the strong eagle fears to stem, swoops down 
And breaks upon thee. O’er the glimmering chasm 
As lean'st thou, with one giant limb outspread, 

Thy sceptre, and seamed armor on thy breast, 

What is more grand, more glorious than thee! 

The headlong torrent pitching at thy base 

Sends forth but vassal rumblings, when the storm 

Awakes thy thunder, and the puny woods 

Seem like bent saplings when thy towering shape 

Swings in its majesty. The lightning’s dart 

Hath streaked, but not consumed thee : upward still 

As the black chariot of the fiend o’er rolls, 

Upward still, warrior-king, thy crest doth point, 

And in sublime defiance dost thou fling 
Thy emerald robe from off thy wounded breast, 

For other blows to fall, fierce hissing forth 
Thy scorn as flies the tempest On thy rock, 

Thy throne impregnable, thou hast not reigned 
During the lapse of ages, for a blast 
To break thee, or a lightning shaft to cleave 
Thy plumed head to the earth. The hurricane 
And showers of blazing levin-bolts alone 
Can hurl thee from thy post of centuries. 

Yet art thou gentle, monarch of the crag! 

When all is gentle round thee: when the sky 
Is soft with summer, and the sunshine basks 
In love upon thy branches; bright-winged birds 
Flutter within thy plumes, and make thee gay 
W'ith their sweet songs : the downy-pinioned breeze 
Soothes thee, until thou murmurest in a voice 
Of blandest music, that upon the ear 
Steals sad, but oh! how winning! 

/ 

As thy head 

Bears the wild tempest when its rains are launched 
In slanted phalanx, so when from the west 
The wind fans lightly, and the parted clouds 
Let the fresh sunshine leap, thy branches drop 
Their sprinklings on the blossom hung beneath, 

Till its blue eye is deeper in its blue, 

And floats its sweet breath sweeter, while the moss 
That plump and green o’erspreads thy iron roots, 
Fringed delicate sandals, seems some trysting-place, 
Where fairy shapes of gold and ebony 
Glance o’er in mazy dances. Winter stem, 

Howling through forests changed to skeletons 
At the first mimicking breath of Autumn, sent 
As the mere courier of his dread approach, 

Though hurling all his blasts, from thee recoils, 

His fury spent in vain : not one slight plume, 

No, not the tiniest fibre of thy sprays 
Blanches or falls; but as thou stood’st when earth 
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Leaped living at the blue-bird call of spring, 
Unchanged wilt thou again her carol hail, 

And tell where passed her timid steps from prints 
Of violets and of cowslips. 


Let us mark, 

Proud pine! thou one of myriad instruments 
Through which mysterious solemn Nature breathes 
The music of her wisdom in our souls ; 

Oh let us mark thy likeness in the world, 

The wondrous world of man. True Greatness towers, 
A glorious monarch throned on craggy thought, 

Decked in its proud regalia. When the blast 
Of Fortune bursts, it bends not: o’er the herd 
It spreads its sceptred arm, and weaker souls 
Bow, when occasion wakes its energies 
In all their native glory. Earth's wild storms 
May sweep across it, and their lightnings touch 
Its lifted crest, but haughtily it dares 
The scathing wrath, and casts its deepest scorn 
At the endeavor battled. Glorious gilts 
Are not bestowed for every passing cloud 
Of life to lay them darkened in the dust. 

And it is gentle too, when gentle hearts 
Are round it; love for love it freely gives, 

And while it bears the storm upon its head, 

It yields a cherishing care to those that cling 
Unto it for protection. In life's change 
It changes not, but as it smiled in joy, 

So in the bleak waste of adversity, 

It wears its ’customed look, and welcomes back 
The sunshine of renewed prosperity. umn 
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'MERRY CHRISTMAS.’ 

The merry days of good old Christmas are still observed in the 
Palmetto State. While the rest of the world are whirled onward 
from generation to generation, leaving the times and customs of 
antiquity far in the distance, and almost forgotten, the loyal land¬ 
holders of the South remain quietly at home, rejoicing in the undis¬ 
turbed possession of the heritage of their fathers. It matters not 
to them that the spirit of improvement holds the reins of the age, 
and is driving on over the manners and mysteries of our worthy 
sires; they gaze and admire, perchance, but are still untempted to 
try its speed or to trust themselves to its destiny. 

Even in the far upland country, among those who have wandered 
from the ancient homesteads into the deep pine forests, is the keep- 
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mg of fasts and holydays religiously observed. There, in the long 
solitude which no season breaks; where winter succeeds to summer 
with hardly a change upon the surrounding landscape; where neigh¬ 
bors intrude not, nor thoroughfares, with their rumbling coaches and 
loaded wains, and bustling market-men, ever come; and where 
even the factor’s visit, to bargain for the yearly crop, is almost doubt¬ 
ful ; there the annual return of days of leisure and merriment is 
never disregarded. Easter, Lent, Candlemas, Shrovetide come and 
go, each recognized by these honest descendants of the High Church 
cavaliers, and each respected as its merits claim. They are the 
land-marks of the year, these red-letter days of the calendar; the 
way-stones, without which old Time would lose the reckoning of his 
circuit, and be plunged into the thickets and quagmires which beset 
his journeyings. Long before they come in sight are they thought 
of and looked after by the heedful housewives, who guide the 
households; and to pass them without the proper ceremonies which 
custom and church have prescribed from immemorial antiquity, 
would be little better than high treason to the government of 
Heaven. 

It is not here, however, that one can expect to find Christmas 
holydays in all their glory. The upland planters, in these days of 
diminished profits upon their staple product, are too poor to make a 
show, even upon their festivals. The currency, on which their’s 
more than any other calling of our people is dependent, has made sad 
havoc, in its changes, with their wealth and income; and like the 
subjects of a vacillating tyrant, they have suffered more from-the 
whims and caprices of power, than they would have done from the 
equitable enforcement of the most rigid laws. All over the State 
the upland cotton-growers are poor; their debts are unpaid; their 
crops unsold, their labor unproductive; and if a change come not 
soon, they must without exception be reduced to abject penury. 

On the rice plantations however it is not so. Like the soil of the 
Sea Islands, these rich river bottoms yield a product which compe¬ 
tition can never force below its real value. The landholders of the 
low country are affluent, living in all the luxury which taste and 
refinement can bestow; and though composing but a small propor¬ 
tion of the great mass of the population of the State, they are its 
representatives abroad, and its excellence and glory at home. It 
is here that Christmas days come arrayed in their holly-green of 
the olden time. The ancient mansions ring with the joyousness of 
light-hearted youngsters, from the merry greetings of its first day¬ 
break to the magic ceremonies around the cake which crowns its 
twelfth night. All business and care are banished from the house¬ 
hold ; the plans and calculations of other days are religiously laid 
aside; the work of the field is suspended; the routine of duties 
which move the numerous operatives of the plantation from day to 
day is broken up; the plough, and spade, and delver lie in the long 
sheds m unmolested repose; and every movement in master and 
man indicates the return of the planters’ jubilee. 

The preparations for Christmas are noticeable long before its 
vol. xxi. 29 
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corning. The first frosts of November, banishing all fear of the 
malarious atmosphere, give the signal for return from the summer’s 
wanderings; and carriage after carriage, with distended boots and 
cumbrous luggage, may be seen winding along the heavy road, or 
turning into the narrow pathway which leads to the secluded plan¬ 
tation. Then come the arrangements for the season; and while the 
ladies of the manor direct the changes in the mansion, the master 
investigates the doings of men and overseers abroad. The check¬ 
book is hastily looked over and laid aside for a more thorough 
examination; the -store-houses are visited, and their contents meas¬ 
ured with a careful eye; the old and sick are greeted within their 
cabins, and tokens of remembrance bestowed on the deserving; 
and praise or blame, reward or punishment, is meted out to the 
anxious people of the field, as each has done his duty. Within 
doors all is bustle and confusion. Carpets are to be laid, curtains 
hung, tables waxed, beds corded, and the paraphernalia of house¬ 
hold preparations hastened forward to completion. Days, and 
sometimes even weeks, hardly bring about • the contemplated 
changes; and while the planter rides about his grounds, or saunters 
with dog and gun into the neighboring woods, the busy housewife 
luxuriates in her undisturbed control over the metamorphoses in 
the domicil. 

As the festival approaches, visiters from the city begin to make 
their appearance. The advocate, who claims an acquaintance with 
his host in college days: the factor, whose mill has husked the rice 
and whose ware-houses have stored it for many years; the super¬ 
annuated beau of the maiden-aunt, whose yearly visits have almost 
encouraged her to deem him an accepted suitor; the parish mem¬ 
ber, the chance acquaintance at the Springs, the distant cousin; all 
find a reason to spend the Christmas holydays at the plantation, and 
all are welcomed and cared for with unstinted hospitality. My 
‘invitation had come from a son of one of the Georgetown planters; 
and though I resolutely declined to accept it, on the ground of 
important business which could not be postponed, it would not 
avail, and on the morning of the twenty-fourth of December we 
started for the country. 

It was as bright a day as the most fastidious wooer of nature 
could ask. Our horses had been sent to the other side of the riv^r 
the previous evening, and at the first sound of the ferryman’s horn 
we were at the landing and on board. In a moment the boat was 
pushed off from her moorings, the mules began to pull, the driver to 
halloo, the chains to creak, and the wheels to dash; and the old 
hulk, heading hard up the stream, moved slowly and heavily into 
the sluggish current. I confess to no romance on board a horse- 
boat, though in more senses than any other sea-craft, she may be 
said to ‘ walk the waters like a thing of life; ’ yet there was some¬ 
thing that morning in the beauty of the scenery around the Ashley, 
which I can never forget. The frost of the night had covered the 
thick surge-grass, which extends for miles along the banks, with 
myriads of icicles, whose tiny points glowed and sparkled in the 
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dawning, making the marshes seem like fairy pearl forests. The 
city, stretching from river to river, without a single elevation, lay in' 
her repose graceful as a swan upon the waters. The dense woods 
of James’s Island in the far distance, apparently unlighted by a single 
ray of morning, and the bleak sides and mounted ordnance of Castle 
Pinckney, frowning just before us; the crowded shipping around 
the wharves, and the solitary brigs in the offing; the tall spire of old 
St Michael’s, catching the first rays of sunlight; the streaks in the 
east, brightening as morning advanced and mirrored in the waters; 
the smoke curling upward from the chimneys; and high above all, 
the buzzards wheeling their lazy flight through the air; all made up 
a picture not brighter or fairer, but beautiful as the Morning ever 
shows to him who loves to meet her in the glen or on the waters, 
and to greet her, the rosy-fingered, like an old school-boy friend. 

The ride for the most part was through a dull and unbroken 
forest; and had it not been for the merry, joyous mood of my com¬ 
panion I should have wished myself, a hundred times back, in my 
quiet little dormitory in the city. His spirits were buoyant in the 
prospect of passing another merry Christmas at the old plantation; 
and while my thoughts were now and then returning unbidden to 
my own home far away in the North, where the din of creatures 
happier a thousand times than the birds, was ringing like a grove in 
the spring-time, his were painting to me the games and frolics and 
quaint conceits of his boyhood. I found at last that it was vain to 
indulge the sombre mood; and so falling in with the humor of my 
companion, we made the woods echo with our unrestrained merri¬ 
ment. 

The sun had set, and it was full night; the stars winking and 
glimmering above us, serving us with light sufficient only to see the 
road, and to make the long moss from the oaks seem like sheeted 
ghosts as we rode rapidly on, when we came to the gate of the 
wild-orange hedge which enclosed the plantation. Alighting from 
his horse, my companion wound a stirring note from the conch- 
shell which hung by the post, when presently the old portress, with 
lantern and keys, issued from her lodge in the grove, to give us 
admittance. ‘Is this Deacon Cooper’s plantation, Mammy?’ 
inquired my merry companion, in a tone of mock gravity, as the old 
servant swung open the gate; * does Deacon Charles Cooper live 
here ? ’ 

* Why! Massa Charles! Massa Charles ! ’ exclaimed the old 
woman, as the voice struck her ear; and then throwing the light of 
the lantern into his face, she cried out in assurance, ‘ It is Massa 
Charles heself! How do, Massa Charles ? How do ? Me so glad 
to see you, Massa Charles! Me know you come horn’ Christmas 
to see old Dinah! Old Massa be ’lighted to see you, Massa 
Charles! He been talking ’bout you a’ day long ! ’ 

‘ And how are they all at the house, Mammy ? ’ 

‘Well, Massa, bery well! Dey all spending Christmas eve in 
de old hall. Massa got gemmen, an’ ladies, an’ minister, an’ doc¬ 
tor, an’ eber so many buckratos, an* having a great time dis eve! 
Won’t Massa Charles com’ in and see old Dinah ? ’ 
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* Not now, Mammy ! I ’ll come and see you to-morrow! We 
will leave the horses here for Chestnut to take care of, and will 
walk up to the house: ’ and so, fastening our horses to the gate, 
while old Dinah went on talking, we proceeded up the avenue. 

The plantation of Major Cooper was situated upon the rich 
peninsula, which the Pedee rivers form above the point of their 
junction. The rice-fields, diked into regular plots of twenty acres, 
lay contiguous to each other on the banks of the stream, where 
they couM be alternately flowed and drained as the crops might 
require. On a gentle elevation, some half a mile back, commanding 
an extensive view of woodland and water, with its broad esplanade 
of massive oaks in front, and its terrace of evergreen and shrubbery 
sloping from the rear toward the streamlet that bounded it in the 
distance, stood the irregular pile of buildings which composed the 
manor-house. Courts, piazzas, wings with their gable ends and 
quaint turrets, kitchens, cottages, sleeping apartments disconnected 
from the main buildings, and quiet little domicils under the trees, 
were mingled together in so strange a confusion, that, but for the 
guiding of my companion I should have sought in vain the entrance 
to such a labyrinth. As we approached the central mansion, and 
the largest of the group, bright lights appeared gleaming from the 
windows, and uproarious shouts of laughter fell upon our ears. 

Excited by expectation, my friend suddenly opened the door, 
near which we had stood for a minute, and the scene that burst at 
once upon us was beautiful as a vision of angels. In the midst of 
a group of uncles, aunts, cousins, and neighbors, all seated in a 
circle around a large room, were half a dozen girls, the oldest of 
whom might have been twelve years, playing blind-man’s buff'. 
The grandfather of them all, a placid, gentlemanly man, whose 
head was white with the touch of time, but whose heart was young 
as in the days of childhood, presided over the game, and was the 
arbiter in all cases of dispute. The others sat quietly by, aiding 
the petted youngster in her efforts to escape, and watching the 
groping of the blinded one, as she carefully followed the footsteps 
of the timid hiders, or darted suddenly upon some more daring one 
at her side. Clustered in the comers and behind the chairs and 
tables, were the colored boys and girls, evincing in their laughing 
eyes and merry shouts the interest they took in the sport, and ever 
and anon darting across the floor in the increasing spirit of the 
game. Our entrance suspended but for a moment the mirthfulness 
of the party, and after the cordial greeting and hearty welcome 
had been given, the merriment went on. Game succeeded game ; 
‘hunt the slipper,* ‘hot cockles,’ ‘puss in the comer,’ ‘who has the 
bird,’ treading on the heels of one another, until a late hour of the 
night. It was a family picture, beautiful as earth can produce; the 
mingling of old hearts and young, bound by the ties of affinity 
through three generations. It was beautiful; and my recollection 
is now hallowed by the thought, that one, the oldest and gentlest of 
that fairy group, who, when the play was finished, so sweetly and 
mournfully sang the Christmas ballad that tears fell from many 
eyes, is now, on this next returning anniversary of the Saviour’s 
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birth, doomed to be mute on earth, but hymning his praise in heaven. 
As we separated for the night, my hostess, whose stately figure, 
then somewhat bent beneath an easy weight of most venerable 
years, must once have been queenliest among even the beautiful 
forms of the South, came and bade me anew a hearty welcome to 
the Christmas gathering. My quarters were in a neat little cottage, 
some distance from the suite of rooms occupied by the family, and 
the servant who accompanied me thither, and who, according to a 
custom seldopi dispensed with in the old mansions of the South, 
slept in the room on his blanket beside my bed, was unusually 
intelligent and communicative. I was not a little interested in his 
account of himself and his fellow-servants, and with the devotion 
he manifested to the family of his master. * But do you not want 
your freedom, John ? ’ I asked, in reply to one of his expressions of 
love to his master and home. * Would you not like to be your own 
man?’ 

‘An’ what me do den, you tink, s’pose me had me freedom? 
Who tak’ care of me when me sick ? Who provide for me when 
me old ? No! no! Me no want me freedom. Massa tell me an* 
Ben we might hab our freedom spose we go North and live wid 
him every summer when he com’; but me tink it a’ over, and me 
say, No, massa; Ben an’ me stay here wid you.’ And I afterward 
learned that such had been the case. After the protective laws 
were passed in South Carolina, forbidding slaves to be brought into 
the state, Major Cooper offered to two of his slaves their freedom 
and money to commence business, on condition that, for the same 
wages they could get elsewhere, their services should be rendered 
to his family every summer during their northern visit. They 
asked two days to reflect upon the proposal, which were granted. 
On the third morning, presenting themselves before the Major, he 
asked: * Well boys, what do you say ? Ben, will you go north ? ’ 

1 No, t’ank you, Sir! d’rather not! * 

1 John, will you go ? ’ 

* Yes Sir, me go north when you say so; on ’spress condition, that 
me come back when me say so ! ’ 

‘ Ah, John, that will never do; I want you to go north and stay. 
Eh?’ 

‘ Den me say,’ was the quick reply; * den me say, like Ben, No 
Sir!* 

I was awakened the next morning before sunrise by the chanting 
of a Christmas hymn beneath my window. Perceiving that John 
had left the room, I arose, and looking cautiously from a corner of 
the lattice, that I might not be discovered, found that a group of 
little negro girls, dressed in their favorite colors of green and white, 
were rendering their morning salutations to the various members of 
the family. The words of the hymn ran nearly thus: 

‘ Brightly does the morning break 
In the eastern sky; awake ! 

Cradled on his bed of hay, 

Jesus Christ was bom to-day. 

Let a merry Christmas be, 

Massa, both to me and thee! * 
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This was sung, with a slight variation, two or three times; and 
then, whispering together for a moment, the blithe party scampered 
off to another chamber to repeat the same ceremony. I learned 
afterward from John that this was an old custom on the plantation, 
which the master, who was a great stickler for the merits of all 
ancient manners, would never allow to be dispensed with; and 
that, beginning beneath his own window, it was repeated until all 
had been awakened by the Christmas welcome. 

I was pleased with this little relic of good old English days, 
among a people separated from the mother country in political con¬ 
nection for more than half a century, and in custom and habit a far 
longer time. But I was still more pleased to find another custom 
was in favor, and that even in this land, far away from the young 
vrouws and mynheers who are his special favorites, Santa Claus 
makes his annual round. Spirit of Peter Stuyvesant! Bless thee 
for the mantle of protection thou didst throw over thy guardian 
saint! Shade of Oloffe Van Kortland! rest thou in paradise, for 
wooing to this distant land the household divinity of thy ancestors ! 
Manes of the burghers of New-Amsterdam! Thrice honored be 
your memories, that the idol of your worship, supplanting every 
saint of latter days, outliving every saint of olden time, from year 
to year increasing in his sway, is now the spirit of our land, bring¬ 
ing pleasant gifts to the children of bondmen and free, and making 
joyful hearts in the house of master and of slave ! 

After breakfast, the whole family attended public worship. I 
never saw a more perfect picture of beautiful repose than that 
small church and burial-ground and rectory (all combined and 
embowered within a space that the eye could take in at a single 
glance) presented to the beholder. The church was constructed of 
a rough gray stone, which gave it the antique appearance one likes 
to see about places of worship in the country. The sunlight, 
streaming upon the long east window, lighted it up with a glowing 
refulgence, while the strongly-defined shadows marked out the rude 
tracery of the low tower, and the heavy work of the massy but¬ 
tresses, patched with green and yellow moss, which glowed bright 
as emerald. Within, all was simple and purely classic in its style 
and order; and the "worshippers assembled were representatives of 
some of the oldest families of the state. Remote from kindred, and 
from all the friendships that were the growth of the fair fields and 
green hill-sides where my boyhood and youth had roamed, and from 
the sacred places where I had meditated and learned God’s praise, I 
had never found so much satisfaction in the worship. How sank 
the Christmas service of the beautiful litany that day in all our 
hearts! How rose the feelings of gratitude, when the deep organ 
began to breathe forth its solemn sounds, and the youthful voices to 
join the diapason! And as the eyes were fixed on the picture over 
the altar, of our Saviour 

1 Bearing his cross up rueful Calvary,* 

what deep emotions filled every bosom! 

But we have already transcended our limits, and that too without 
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touching scarcely upon Christmas gayeties. For the evening parties 
and the morning rides; for the Christmas dinner, in cookery and 
manner bearing the impress of old English days; for the games and 
frolics and olden customs, religiously observed; for the hearty cheer 
of the table, and the strange antics of the fireside; for the visit to 
sylvan haunt and humble threshold; for the peals of laughter at jest 
and song, at sally and repartee, making the old roof ring with mer¬ 
riment ; for the evening walk far into the forest, and the fair girls 
who shared it, witching the very woods with songs and dances and 
showering smiles; and,‘last of all, for the Christmas tale of our 
pleasant host, making young mothers smile, and maidens grave; 
for all these and more, we wait another day. 


VISION OF MOUNT PEOR. 

High on Mount Peor stood the priest of God ; 
Behind him were the altars, whence the smoke 
Of Moab’s mighty sacrifice arose ; 

Ascending, clouds on clouds through the pure air, 
Tinged with the sun’s bright rays, until they seemed 
Like white-robed souls, escaped from sinful earth, 
And soaring homeward to their native skies, 

Bathed in the hues of heaven. 


Before him lay 

The glistening tents of Israel’s mighty host, 
Whitening the rippling streamlet’s banks far down, 
And then away across the level plain, 

High up the distant hill-side. Here and there, 
Through the deep forest, gleamed the whitened tents 
Of those who sought its stillness and its shade, 

Like pale stars lustreless. Now and anon 
Arose the busy hum of that vast multitude, 

Like the low drone of insects in the fields 
New-mown, when summer suns are high. 

Still stands the man of God, his face low bent 
Upon his breast, and folded in his robe. 

Before his sharpened mental vision, parts 
The veil of dim futurity, and through 
The mists of coming years he sees extend 
The conquering line of Jacob. 


By the shrine 

Stood the proud king and his attendant train ; 

Fear marks his brow, and wrath and anxious care ; 
Fierce spake he then : 4 What means the man of God 7 
Why doth he not with swift avenging curse 
Bring down God’s lightnings on this upstart race 7 
Why tarries he 7 Lo ! here the altar’s raised, 

And lo! the costly victims smoke thereon. 

Go bid him hence! ’ 


Before him Balaam stood, 
His dark eyes flashing with prophetic fire, 

The light wind playing with his hoary locks : 

‘ Thus saith the son of Beor, he whose eyes 
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Have seen the vision of Almighty God : 

How goodly are thy tents, O Israel! 

Thy well-beloved tabernacles, Jacob ! 

As a young cedar by the water-brooks, 

As a lithe aloe planted by the Lord, 

As a young lion roaring for his prey, 

So art thou, Jacob, chosen of our God ! 

I, even I, shall see him, but not now ; 

Yea I shall behold him, but not nigh ; 

For out of Jacob there shall come a Star: 

Bright Star ! earth’s wisest shall bow down to thee, 
And nations who in midnight darkness grope 
Shall hail the rising of that glorious orb. 

And out of Israel snail a sceptre rise, 

A rod, O Moab ! it shall prove to thee ; 

For it shall lay thy gorgeous temples low, 

And prostrate all thy idols and their shrines. 

Ye, Sier and Edom, shall your foes possess, 

For chosen Israel shall do valiantly.’ 

He spake, and girding up his loins then turned, 

And fled before the anger of the king. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


X B w 


B B R I C B . 


Mr. Editor : I must beg leave again to occupy a comer of your 
periodical with the following tale, the result of the indefatigable 
research of my friend Mr. Stites, (the police officer, with thin legs 
and green spectacles,) whom perhaps the few who care about me or 
my concerns may recollect. Within the last few months, I observed 
that he passed much of his time in deep abstraction; sometimes 
pacing the room, and muttering to himself; at others, sitting by the 
half hour, looking intently at a cracked tea-pot which stands on my 
mantel-piece. He grew irritable when interrupted; kicked my dog 
upon very slight provocation; and once even turned with great fury 
upon Mr. Snagg, who by way of recalling him to himself, had pleas¬ 
antly taken his nose between his thumb and fore-finger, and swayed 
his head backward and forward. High words ensued; and I was in 
momentary dread that matters might proceed to extremity; but Mr. 
Snagg, seeing that his action had not been taken in good part, con¬ 
cluded the difficulty by offering, in the most handsome manner, an 
apology to my friend, at the same time borrowing a dollar of him to 
show that on his part there was no vestige of ill feeling left. 

From that time they became inseparable. Mr. Snagg spent 
whole hours in the company of the thin gentleman. They walked 
together, talked together, and I am strongly inclined to think not 
unfrequently slept together. At times I observed Mr. Stites appa¬ 
rently reciting long passages from some work to Mr. Snagg, who 
would reply in the most emphatic manner: ‘ Damme, that *s fine! ’ 
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Matters went on in this way for several weeks; when suddenly I 
observed manifestations of a coolness between them. Mr. Snagg 
became morose, and frequently interrupted Mr. Stites in his most 
enthusiastic moments, with the somewhat discouraging exclamation, 
of 4 Pish! * whereupon Mr. Stites observed that Mr. Snagg was a 
judge of nothing except bull-dogs. This continued for some days. 
At the expiration of that time, I observed indications of a better 
feeling. The thin gentleman began to make friendly overtures; 
and Mr. Snagg intimated to me in the presence of the other, and in a 
whisper sufficiently loud to be overheard, that Mr. Stites was ‘ a good 
fellow in the marrow, and knew a thing or two; but wouldn’t 
stomach advice, even from those who had nothing but his interest 
at heart’ 

This remark was overheard, and evidently produced an impres¬ 
sion ; for I noticed that Mr. Stites cleared his throat, as if it were 
somewhat husky, and moved uneasily in his chair; but nothing was 
said by him at the time; and shortly afterward they both quitted 
my room. 

In about an hour Mr. Snagg returned in high glee, to mention that 
all differences between him and the thin gentleman were amicably 
adjusted. To show the friendly footing on which they then stood, 
he mentioned that he had offered to borrow five dollars of Mr. Stites, 
in addition to the one which he already owed him, but that that 
gentleman had expressed himself fully satisfied of his good-will, 
without this farther demonstration of it He said he was now at 
liberty to inform me that I would soon hear something that would 
astonish me, but which he had hitherto been prohibited from com¬ 
municating, by a promise of secresy. He concluded the conversa¬ 
tion by a loud laugh; and starting up, pirouetted round the room, 
and terminated his performances by an imaginary set-to with a 
reflection of himself in a small looking-glass. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Stites, their mysterious conduct for the 
last few months was explained. Mr. Stites had been gleaning at 
the police-office, and now offered to my inspection the result of his 
labors, in the form of a ms., which he said had met with Mr. Snagg’s 
entire approbation, and he hoped would meet with mine. 

Mr. Snagg here interrupted him, to recall to his memory the cause 
of their former difference. Upon which Mr. Stites corrected him¬ 
self, and said that there were some parts of the manuscript respect¬ 
ing which he and Mr. Snagg had differed. Mr. Snagg had objected 
to the admission of a dog in the story. 

4 Not of a dog , Sir,’ interrupted Mr. Snagg, rather warmly, 'but of 
a/rag-dog; an infernal sneaking, yelping-’ 

The thin gentleman drew himself up with dignity, and reminded 
Mr. Snagg of the terms of their compromise. Mr. Snagg thereupon 
instantly apologized for his warmth, and stated to me that they had 
formerly quarrelled about the introduction of this very animal in the 
story, Mr. Snagg strongly objecting on account of his breed; but it 
had finally been agreed between them that he should be admitted, 
von. xxi. 30 
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subject to all exceptions on the part of Mr. Snagg, or those who 
might incline to his views. 

This matter having been thus adjusted, and the manuscript placed 
in my hands, I spent many a long hour in poring over its blotted 
pages. I could sympathize with the nervous, anxious eye of the 
author, as he continued to drop in my room oftener than he was 
wont to do, and spoke on indifferent topics, while his heart was 
among the musty old papers which lay on the table at my side. 
What I said to him, or what advice I gave, or what his feelings 
were, I shall not repeat; for he confided in me as in one who would 
not betray the trust reposed; and I present his story below, hoping 
that it may excite in others but a slight portion of the interest which 
it did in me. John quod. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


ijjarrg fareott. 

CHiPTIR ONS. 


There is a portion of this great city known to many who move 
in the upper walks of life only by name ; a region rife with crime 
and suffering and violence. Surrounded by broad thoroughfares, 
with wide streets crossing within a few hundred yards of it, and 
with all the life and bustle of a mighty metropolis humming within 
its very skirts, it stands, a doomed spot; the haunt of the felon and 
the thief. Few visit it from choice. Those who casually stray 
within its precincts hasten on with quickened step and anxious eye, 
glad to get beyond it, and out of the reach of those who prowl 
through its narrow streets. Houses, ruined and toppling down; 
doors unhung, or swinging open for any to enter who may choose; 
roofs sagging down, or crushed in by falling chimneys; shutterless 
and unglazed windows; deep dark areas, half filled with rubbish; 
basements, with dripping and mildewed walls, yet inhabited; build¬ 
ings crowded together, falling and tumbling one on the other, and 
yet supported, one can scarcely tell how, meet the eye in every 
direction. And yet every thing is swarming with life. Human 
beings, savage, reckless, dissolute, mad with drink, bloated, with 
blood-shot eyes and shaggy hair, next kin to beasts, herd here in 
droves; festering, and dying by scores, and yet never thinning their 
countless multitudes. Every house is a hive; every house is a 
lazar house; every house a brothel; and every house a den, where 
theft and violence and murder find fit harborage. Could those dark 
walls be removed, how many a decaying skeleton would be found 
whose history is unknown ; how many a miserable wretch entombed 
there, whose end is a mystery! 
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Yet upon this spot, on the morning in which it is presented to the 
reader, rose as glorious a sun as ever shone; and along those nar¬ 
row, pent-up streets, through those crumbling dwellings, floated as 
cool and fresh an atmosphere, contaminated indeed by the stews 
around it, as ever was breathed. In a dark cellar, reeking with 
noisome exhalations, and stagnant vapors; through a small shattered 
window, begrimed with dirt and filth, broke the glad light of that 
morning sun; giving something like cheerfulness to the murkiest 
and most dreary den that ever human being tenanted. It might 
have been a deserted wine-vault; for there were empty casks piled 
away in dim corners of it; or it might have been a long unused 
place for the storage of merchandise; for broken boxes, on which 
were scrawled the names of firms long since bankrupt, covered with 
dirt and mildew, were heaped up in other parts of it; or it might 
have been the haunt of some grubbing, accumulating pawn-broker; 
for old clothes, chairs, pans, and kettles, tables, and every thing 
which either man could dream of or thief steal, were gathered there, 
tossed recklessly about, and all rotting and falling to pieces from 
dampness. 

In this fated place, in front of a dull, smouldering fire, which she 
from time to time furnished with fuel, sat a woman of sixty. Her 
features were wan and haggard; her blue eye so pale and lustre¬ 
less that it might have stared from the livid lid of a corpse; and her 
gray hair, long and tangled, escaping from beneath a crumpled hat 
of faded black velvet, hung over her shoulders. A tattered cloak 
was drawn tightly about her, partly to keep out the cold, and partly 
to hide the rags beneath. 

Near her, shivering with- cold and terror, were two children, a boy 
and girl, watching her looks, and shrinking back whenever she moved, 
as if in momentary dread of violence. Strange tenants they were, 
of such a place ; for they were singularly beautiful; exotics, which 
could never have been the growth of such a soil. The boy might 
have been seven years old, the girl younger; but suffering had 
crushed them down; and beautiful though they were, they bore a 
blight that God never shed on childhood. The sight of these chil¬ 
dren seemed to be a source of high gratification to the old lady just 
mentioned; for as often as she turned to look at them, which was 
almost every moment, she gave vent to a low chuckling laugh, and 
shook her head at the fire, grinning and rubbing her hands together; 
or hugging her knees, with an appearance of great satisfaction. 

How long she might have indulged in her pleasant mood, is a 
matter of some uncertainty; for suddenly a long stream of sunlight 
floated into the room, like a messenger of joy, and falling upon her 
shrunken face, seemed to recall her from her day-dream. ‘ There 
comes the sun! * muttered she, starting to her feet; 1 there he 
comes! there he comes! Work, work, work! Up with ye! Bundle 
up! Up with ye ! 1 

In obedience to this summons, from every part of the room; from 
behind casks, from beneath boxes, and piles of rags and rubbish and 
filth, where they had lain unobserved before, there swarmed a crowd 
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of human beings; children, kennelled there like beasts, gathered 
about Mrs. Blossom; wan, miserable little wretches, with blear 
eyes, thin, pale faces, crippled, deformed, blighted; and even in the 
days of infancy with the decrepitude and infirmity of years upon 
them. There was a merry hum among them; for they were to 
exchange the pent-up, stagnant air of their home for the light of 
day, the blue sky, and the gay sunshine. 

‘ Are ye all here ? * said Mrs. Blossom, running her eye over them 
to see that none had eloped during the night. ‘ All right — eleven. 
Come here, Squink; * said she to a sickly-looking boy; ‘ where was 
you yesterday ? ’ 

* In Broadway/ replied the boy. 

1 So you was; and the day afore, and the day afore that. You ’re 
gettin’ common in Broadway; you must take Hudson-street Go it 
strong in the Square ; there’s ladies there, and they’m uncommon 
tender about the bosom. Stop ! ’ said she, as the boy was going off; 
* who had the orphan sister yesterday ? ’ 

* I brothered her yesterday; and blow me if it’s my turn to do it 
ag’in to-day,’ replied a small boy with a stout voice, and sufficiently 
ragged to have brothered all the orphan sisters in the world, without 
being much reduced in circumstances. 

* Stop, Squink! ’ said the woman; * take her along — here she is/ 
As she spoke she placed in his arms a child a few months old. ‘ My 
eyes ! what a babby that is ! She grows fat, even on the winegar I 
gives her to keep her flesh down. She ’ll have to take to vitrol, or 
there won’t be a boy here"what can carry her. Her eyes is a-gettin’ 
well too. I must give ’em another taste of the caustic; that orphan 
child’s eyes will ruin me in caustic, to keep up the inflammation in 
’em; but then, sore eyes pays well — very well; at least five shil¬ 
lings a day/ continued she, lapsing into an abstruse mathematical 
calculation, and counting her fingers. ‘Well, well; off with you, 
Squink! off with you! ’ 

The boy, casting a rueful glance at the child, took her up in his 
arms, and staggered out of the cellar. 

‘ Betty! here, Betty! you take the Bowery. Tell the old story; 

‘ a mother; hard-working woman, with ten children/ and all that 
Be off! And you/ said she, turning to a pale, unhealthy girl, who 
stood next her; ‘you go about Washington-square, and Bond-street, 
and them ’ere parts; look melancholy at the ladies in the winders; 
drop down on the steps, completely did up. How’s your stomach; 
could n’t you be a little sick ? That always brings two shillings. 
And you/ said she, addressing the small boy with a stout voice, * you 
must be among the merchants’ clerks. Talk big; look sassy; ax 
’em for a dollar; swear at ’em: they likes that. You take ? ’ 

‘ Do n’t I? I’m up to trap ! ’ said the boy, and out he darted. 

Having at last sent her whole crew adrift, with the exception of 
the boy and girl first mentioned, the woman sat down. She had 
scarcely done so, when the cellar was darkened by the entrance of 
a man, who walked in as if perfectly at home; and drawing the 
end of a wooden box to the fire, and seating himself on it, took up 
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a bar of iron which lay there as a substitute for both shovel and 
tongs, and began to stir the fire. 

‘ Bloody poor fires you keep, Mrs. Blossom; bloody poor!’ said the 
man, still poking in the ashes. 

* Times is hard, very hard, Mr. Snork,’ replied Mrs. Blossom, 
shaking her head pathetically; 1 and poor souls like me must suffer. 
Ah! if it was n’t for the lambs under my charge, I really do think 
I *d have no fire at all/ 

Mr. Snork laid down the iron bar, and placing a hand on each 
knee, stared at her in undisguised amazement. At last he said: 

* Live in this ’ere place without a fire! ’ 

Mrs. Blossom shook her head, as much as to say, that melancholy 
as the fact might be, nevertheless such had been the tenor of her 
observation. 

‘Then I’m blessed if you wouldn’t be mouldy afore a week’s 
out! Pah! I can feel it sticking to me now ! 1 And to show that 
his remark was made in earnest, and that he was really sincere in 
his apprehensions, he shook himself violently, by way of dislodging 
all particles which might have adhered to his person. Mrs. Blossom 
made no reply for some time; but at length she inquired : 

* How’s your set, Mr. Snork ? ’ 

‘ Pretty well, pretty well. We’ve got the measles among ’em; 
but as it is among the healthy ones, it *s all the better. It makes 
’em look interesting. They take oncommon with women as has got 
babbies of their own; or as has lately lost a little ’un. Our sickliest 
child like to went off last week; the profitablest child we’ve got. 
Mrs. Snork took onbounded pains with that there child; fed her on 
chalk to clear her complexion, and mixed gamboge in her soup till 
she got to what she is. Mrs. Snork is a very valuable woman, for 
one of the profession. She turns out the successfullest beggars in 
the city. To turn out a well-broken one is not so easy a job. 
They’re wonderful scarce; not one in ten succeeds; and we have 
to keep gettin’ and gettin’, to make up for the wear and tear of the 
police-office and house of refuge. It costs us at least one a month; 
and when they comes out of the house of refuge, they’m too big for 
the profession, and prefers stealin’. But what’s them ? ’ said Mr. 
Snork, taking off his hat and rubbing his forehead very hard with 
the cuff of his coat. ‘ What’s them ? I never seed them afore.’ 
He looked very earnestly at the two children, who shrank from him, 
drawing together, and watching him with terrified eyes. ‘ My eyes ! 
Mrs. Blossom, they’m great ones ! Where did they come from ? ’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said the woman; ‘ that’s my affair.’ 

‘ Will you sell one ? ’ inquired the man, still staring eagerly at 
them. ‘ I ’ll give a round price for the gal — I would indeed; ’ and 
by way of impressing his sincerity more strongly upon Mrs. Blos¬ 
som, he dashed his hat to the floor, and blasted his eyes if he were 
not in earnest. 

‘ It’s no use, Mr. Snork,’ said the woman; ‘ we knows her wally. 
We thinks,* said she, lowering her voice, of making a cripple of her. 
She ’ll look so wery nice on crotches; a dollar a day at least; and 
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* Not now, Mammy! I ’ll come and see you to-morrow! We 
will leave the horses here for Chestnut to take care of, and will 
walk up to the house: * and so, fastening our horses to the gate, 
while old Dinah went on talking, we proceeded up the avenue. 

The plantation of Major Cooper was situated upon the rich 
peninsula, which the Pedee rivers form above the point of their 
junction. The rice-fields, diked into regular plots of twenty acres, 
lay contiguous to each other on the banks of the stream, where 
they could be alternately flowed and drained as the crops might 
require. On a gentle elevation, some half a mile back, commanding 
an extensive view of woodland and water, with its broad esplanade 
of massive oaks in front, and its terrace of evergreen and shrubbery 
sloping from the rear toward the streamlet that bounded it in the 
distance, stood the irregular pile of buildings which composed the 
manor-house. Courts, piazzas, wings with their gable ends and 
quaint turrets, kitchens, cottages, sleeping apartments disconnected 
from the main buildings, and quiet little domicils under the trees, 
were mingled together in so strange a confusion, that, but for the 
guiding of my companion I should have sought in vain the entrance 
to such a labyrinth. As we approached the central mansion, and 
the largest of the group, bright lights appeared gleaming from the 
windows, and uproarious shouts of laughter fell upon our ears. 

Excited by expectation, my friend suddenly opened the door, 
near which we had stood for a minute, and the scene that burst at 
once upon us was beautiful as a vision of angels. In the midst of 
a group of uncles, aunts, cousins, and neighbors, all seated in a 
circle around a large room, were half a dozen girls, the oldest of 
whom might have been twelve years, playing blind-man’s buff. 
The grandfather of them all, a placid, gentlemanly man, whose 
head was white with the touch of time, but whose heart was young 
as in the days of childhood, presided over the game, and was the 
arbiter in all cases of dispute. The others sat quietly by, aiding 
the petted youngster in her efforts to escape, and watching the 
groping of the blinded one, as she carefully followed the footsteps 
of the timid hiders, or darted suddenly upon some more daring one 
at her side. Clustered in the comers and behind the chairs and 
tables, were the colored boys and girls, evincing in their laughing 
eyes and merry shouts the interest they took in the sport, and ever 
and anon darting across the floor in the increasing spirit of the 
game. Our entrance suspended but for a moment the mirthfulness 
of the party, and after the cordial greeting and hearty welcome 
had been given, the merriment went on. Game succeeded game ; 
* hunt the slipper,’ ‘ hot cockles;’ ‘ puss in the comer,’ * who has the 
bird,’ treading on the heels of one another, until a late hour of the 
night. It was a family picture, beautiful as earth can produce; the 
mingling of old hearts and young, bound by the ties of affinity 
through three generations. It was beautiful; and my recollection 
is now hallowed by the thought, that one, the oldest and gentlest of 
that fairy group, who, when the play was finished, so sweetly and 
mournfully sang the Christmas ballad that tears fell from many 
eyes, is now, on this next returning anniversary of the Saviour’s 
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birth, doomed to be mute on earth, but hymning his praise in heaven. 
As we separated for the night, my hostess, whose stately figure, 
then somewhat bent beneath an easy weight of most venerable 
years, must once have been queenliest among even the beautiful 
forms of the South, came and bade me anew a hearty welcome to 
the Christmas gathering. My quarters were in a neat little cottage, 
some distance from the suite of rooms occupied by the family, and 
the servant who accompanied me thither, and who, according to a 
custom seldopi dispensed with in the old mansions of the South, 
slept in the room on his blanket beside my bed, was unusually 
intelligent and communicative. I was not a little interested in his 
account of himself and his fellow-servants, and with the devotion 
he manifested to the family of his master. * But do you not want 
your freedom, John ? ’ I asked, in reply to one of his expressions of 
love to his master and home. 1 Would you not like to be your own 
man?’ 

‘An’ what me do den, you tink, s’pose me had me freedom? 
Who tak’ care of me when me sick ? Who provide for me when 
me old ? No! no! Me no want me freedom. Massa tell me an’ 
Ben we might hab our freedom spose we go North and live wid 
him every summer when he com’; but me tink it a’ over, and me 
say, No, massa; Ben an’ me stay here wid you/ And I afterward 
learned that such had been the case. After the protective laws 
were passed in South Carolina, forbidding slaves to be brought into 
the state, Major Cooper offered to two of his slaves their freedom 
and money to commence business, on condition that, for the same 
wages they could get elsewhere, their services should be rendered 
to his family every summer during their northern visit. They 
asked two days to reflect upon the proposal, which were granted. 
On the third morning, presenting themselves before the Major, he 
asked: * Well boys, what do you say ? Ben, will you go north ? * 

‘ No, t’ank you, Sir! d’rather not! ’ 

* John, will you go ? * 

* Yes Sir, me go north when you say so; on ’spress condition, that 
me come back when me say so ! ’ 

* Ah, John, that will never do ; I want you to go north and stay. 
Eh?* 

‘ Den me say/ was the quick reply ; ‘ den me say, like Ben, No 
Sir ! * 

I was awakened the next morning before sunrise by the chanting 
of a Christmas hymn beneath my window. Perceiving that John 
had left the room, I arose, and looking cautiously from a comer of 
the lattice, that I might not be discovered, found that a group of 
little negro girls, dressed in their favorite colors of green and white, 
were rendering their morning salutations to the various members of 
the family. The words of the hymn ran nearly thus: 

‘ Brightly doe* the morning break 
In the ea«tern sky; awake! 

Cradled on his bed of hay, 

Jesus Christ was bom to-day. 

Let a merry Christmas be, 

Massa, both to me and thee! ’ 
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This was sung, with a slight variation, two or three times; and 
then, whispering together for a moment, the blithe party scampered 
off to another chamber to repeat the same ceremony. I learned 
afterward from John that this was an old custom on the plantation, 
which the master, who was a great stickler for the merits of all 
ancient manners, would never allow to be dispensed with; and 
that, beginning beneath his own window, it was repeated until all 
had been awakened by the Christmas welcome. 

I was pleased with this little relic of good old English days, 
among a people separated from the mother country in political con¬ 
nection for more than half a century, and in custom and habit a far 
longer time. But I was still more pleased to find another custom 
was in favor, and that even in this land, far away from the young 
vrouws and mynheers who are his special favorites, Santa Claus 
makes his annual round. Spirit of Peter Stuyvesant! Bless thee 
for the mantle of protection thou didst throw over thy guardian 
saint! Shade of Oloffe Van Kortland! rest thou in paradise, for 
wooing to this distant land the household divinity of thy ancestors ! 
Manes of the burghers of New-Amsterdam! Thrice honored be 
your memories, that the idol of your worship, supplanting every 
saint of latter days, outliving every saint of olden time, from year 
to year increasing in his sway, is now the spirit of our land, bring¬ 
ing pleasant gifts to the children of bondmen and free, and making 
joyful hearts in the house of master and of slave ! 

After breakfast, the whole family attended public worship. I 
never saw a more perfect picture of beautiful repose than that 
small church and burial-ground and rectory (all combined and 
embowered within a space that the eye could take in at a single 
glance) presented to the beholder. The church was constructed of 
a rough gray stone, which gave it the antique appearance one likes 
to see about places of worship in the country. The sunlight, 
streaming upon the long east window, lighted it up with a glowing 
refulgence, while the strongly-defined shadows marked out the rude 
tracery of the low tower, and the heavy work of the massy but¬ 
tresses, patched with green and yellow moss, which glowed bright 
as emerald. Within, all was simple and purely classic in its style 
and order; and the worshippers assembled were representatives of 
some of the oldest families of the state. Remote from kindred, and 
from all the friendships that were the growth of the fair fields and 
green hill-sides where my boyhood and youth had roamed, and from 
the sacred places where I had meditated and learned God’s praise, I 
had never found so much satisfaction in the worship. How sank 
the Christmas service of the beautiful litany that day in all our 
hearts! How rose the feelings of gratitude, when the deep organ 
began to breathe forth its solemn sounds, and the youthful voices to 
join the diapason! And as the eyes were fixed on the picture over 
the altar, of our Saviour 

* Bearing hia cross up rueful Calvary,* 

what deep emotions filled every bosom! 

But we have already transcended our limits, and that too without 
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touching scarcely upon Christmas gayeties. For the evening parties 
and the morning rides; for the Christmas dinner, in cookery and 
manner bearing the impress of old English days; for the games and 
frolics and olden customs, religiously observed; for the hearty cheer 
of the table, and the strange antics of the fireside; for the visit to 
sylvan haunt and humble threshold; for the peals of laughter at jest 
and song, at sally and repartee, making the old roof ring with mer¬ 
riment ; for the evening walk far into the forest, and the fair girls 
who shared it, witching the very woods with songs and dances and 
showering smiles; and,‘last of all, for the Christmas tale of our 
pleasant host, making young mothers smile, and maidens grave; 
for all these and more, we wait another day. 


VISION OF MOUNT PEOR. 

High on Mount Peor stood the priest of God ; 
Behind him were the altars, whence the smoke 
Of Moab’s mighty sacrifice arose ; 

Ascending, clouds on clouds through the pure air, 
Tinged with the sun’s bright rays, until they seemed 
Like white-robed souls, escaped from sinful earth, 
And soaring homeward to their native skies, 

Bathed in the hues of heaven. 


Before him lay 

The glistening tents of Israel’s mighty host, 
Whitening the rippling streamlet’s banks far down, 
And then aw'ay across the level plain, 

High up the distant hill-side. Here and there, 
Through the deep forest, gleamed the whitened tents 
Of those who sought its stillness and its shade, 

Like pale stars lustreless. Now and anon 
Arose the busy hum of that vast multitude, 

Like the low drone of insects in the fields 
New-mown, when summer suns are high. 

Still stands the man of God, his face low bent 
Upon his breast, and folded in his robe. 

Before his sharpened mental vision, parts 
The veil of dim futurity, and through 
The mists of coming years he sees extend 
The conquering line of Jacob. 


By the shrine 

Stood the proud king and his attendant train ; 

Fear marks his brow, and wrath and anxious care ; 
Fierce spake he then : ‘ What means the man of God ? 
Why doth he not with swift avenging curse 
Bring down God’s lightnings on this upstart race ? 
Why tarries he ? Lo ! here the altar’s raised, 

And lo! the costly victims smoke thereon. 

Go bid him hence! * 


Before him Balaam stood, 
His dark eyes flashing with prophetic fire, 

The light wind playing with his hoary locks : 

1 Thus saith the son of Beor, he whose eyes 
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Have seen the vision of Almighty God : 

How goodly are thy tents, O Israel! 

Thy well-beloved tabernacles, Jacob ! 

As a young cedar by the water-brooks, 

As a lithe aloe planted by the Lord, 

As a young lion roaring for his prey, d 

So art thou, Jacob, chosen of our God ! 

I, even I, shall see him, but not now ; 

Yea I shall behold him, but not nigh ; 

For out of Jacob there shall come a Star : 

Bright Star! earth’s wisest shall bow down to thee, 
And nations who in midnight darkness grope 
Shall hail the rising of that glorious orb. 

And out of Israel shall a sceptre rise, 

A rod, O Moab ! it shall prove to thee ; 

For it shall lay thy gorgeous temples low, 

And prostrate all thy idols and their shrines. 

Ye, Sier and Edom, shall your foes possess, 

For chosen Israel shall do valiantly.’ 

He spake, and girding up his loins then turned, 

And fled before the anger of the king. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NBW BBRIB8. 


Mr. Editor : I must beg leave again to occupy a comer of your 
periodical with the following tale, the result of the indefatigable 
research of my friend Mr. Stites, (the police officer, with thin legs 
and green spectacles,) whom perhaps the few who care about me or 
my concerns may recollect. Within the last few months, I observed 
that he passed much of his time in deep abstraction; sometimes 
pacing the room, and muttering to himself; at others, sitting by the 
half hour, looking intently at a cracked tea-pot which stands on my 
mantel-piece. He grew irritable when intermpted; kicked my dog 
upon very slight provocation; and once even turned with great fury 
upon Mr. Snagg, who by way of recalling him to himself, had pleas¬ 
antly taken his nose between his thumb and fore-finger, and swayed 
his head backward and forward. High words ensued; and I was in 
momentary dread that matters might proceed to extremity; but Mr. 
Snagg, seeing that his action had not been taken in good part, con¬ 
cluded the difficulty by offering, in the most handsome manner, an 
apology to my friend, at the same time borrowing a dollar of him to 
show that on his part there was no vestige of ill feeling left. 

From that time they became inseparable. Mr. Snagg spent 
whole hours in the company of the thin gentleman. They walked 
together, talked together, and I am strongly inclined to think not 
unfrequently slept together. At times I observed Mr. Stites appa¬ 
rently reciting long passages from some work to Mr. Snagg, who 
would reply in the most emphatic manner: ‘ Damme, that’s fine! ’ 
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Matters went on in this way for several weeks; when suddenly I 
observed manifestations of a coolness between them. Mr. Snagg 
became morose, and frequently interrupted Mr. Stites in his most 
enthusiastic moments, with the somewhat discouraging exclamation, 
of * Pish! * whereupon Mr. Stites observed that Mr. Snagg was a 
judge of nothing except bull-dogs. This continued for some days. 
At the expiration of that time, I observed indications of a better 
feeling. The thin gentleman began to make friendly overtures; 
and Mr. Snagg intimated to me in the presence of the other, and in a 
whisper sufficiently loud to be overheard, that Mr. Stites was 4 a good 
fellow in the marrow, and knew a thing or two; but wouldn’t 
stomach advice, even from those who had nothing but his interest 
at heart* 

This remark was overheard, and evidently produced an impres¬ 
sion ; for I noticed that Mr. Stites cleared his throat, as if it were 
somewhat husky, and moved uneasily in his chair; but nothing was 
said by him at the time; and shortly afterward they both quitted 
my room. 

In about an hour Mr. Snagg returned in high glee, to mention that 
all differences between him and the thin gentleman were amicably 
adjusted. To show the friendly footing on which they then stood, 
he mentioned that he had offered to borrow five dollars of Mr. Stites, 
in addition to the one which he already owed him, but that that 
gentleman had expressed himself fully satisfied of his good-will, 
without this farther demonstration of it He said he was now at 
liberty to inform me that I would soon hear something that would 
astonish me, but which he had hitherto been prohibited from com¬ 
municating, by a promise of secresy. He concluded the conversa¬ 
tion by a loud laugh; and starting up, pirouetted round the room, 
and terminated his performances by an imaginary set-to with a 
reflection of himself in a small looking-glass. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Stites, their mysterious conduct for the 
last few months was explained. Mr. Stites had been gleaning at 
the police-office, and now offered to my inspection the result of his 
labors, in the form of a ms., which he said had met with Mr. Snagg’s 
entire approbation, and he hoped would meet with mine. 

Mr. Snagg here interrupted him, to recall to his memory the cause 
of their former difference. Upon which Mr. Stites corrected him¬ 
self, and said that there were some parts of the manuscript respect¬ 
ing which he and Mr. Snagg had differed. Mr. Snagg had objected 
to the admission of a dog in the story. 

4 Not of a dog, Sir,’ interrupted Mr. Snagg, rather warmly, ‘but of 
*pug-&' og; an infernal sneaking, yelping-* 

The thin gentleman drew himself up with dignity, and reminded 
Mr. Snagg of the terms of their compromise. Mr. Snagg thereupon 
instantly apologized for his warmth, and stated to me that they had 
formerly quarrelled about the introduction of this very animal in the 
story, Mr. Snagg strongly objecting on account of his breed; but it 
had finally been agreed between them that he should be admitted, 
VOL. xxi. 30 
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subject to all exceptions on the part of Mr. Snagg, or those who 
might incline to his views. 

This matter having been thus adjusted, and the manuscript placed 
in my hands, I spent many a long hour in poring over its blotted 
pages. I could sympathize with the nervous, anxious eye of the 
author, as he continued to drop in my room oftener than he was 
wont to do, and spoke on indifferent topics, while his heart was 
among the musty old papers which lay on the table at my side. 
What I said to him, or what advice I gave, or what his feelings 
were, I shall not repeat; for he confided in me as in one who would 
not betray the trust reposed; and I present his story below, hoping 
that it may excite in others but a slight portion of the interest which 
it did in me. John Qxtod. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


farrs farean. 

CHAPTER ONI. 

There is a portion of this great city known to many who move 
in the upper walks of life only by name ; a region rife with crime 
and suffering and violence. Surrounded by broad thoroughfares, 
with wide streets crossing within a few hundred yards of it, and 
with all the life and bustle of a mighty metropolis humming within 
its very skirts, it stands, a doomed spot; the haunt of the felon and 
the thief. Few visit it from choice. Those who casually stray 
within its precincts hasten on with quickened step and anxious eye, 
glad to get beyond it, and out of the reach of those who prowl 
through its narrow streets. Houses, ruined and toppling down; 
doors unhung, or swinging open for any to enter who may choose; 
roofs sagging down, or crushed in by falling chimneys; shutterless 
and unglazed windows; deep dark areas, half filled with rubbish; 
basements, with dripping and mildewed walls, yet inhabited; build¬ 
ings crowded together, falling and tumbling one on the other, and 
yet supported, one can scarcely tell how, meet the eye in every 
direction. And yet every thing is swarming with life. Human 
beings, savage, reckless, dissolute, mad with drink, bloated, with 
blood-shot eyes and shaggy hair, next kin to beasts, herd here in 
droves; festering, and dying by scores, and yet never thinning their 
countless multitudes. Every house is a hive; every house is a 
lazar house; every house a brothel; and every house a den, where 
theft and violence and murder find fit harborage. Could those dark 
walls be removed, how many a decaying skeleton would be found 
whose history is unknown ; how many a miserable wretch entombed 
there, whose end is a mystery! 
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Yet upon this spot, on the morning in which it is presented to the 
reader, rose as glorious a sun as ever shone; and along those nar¬ 
row, pent-up streets, through those crumbling dwellings, floated as 
cool and fresh an atmosphere, contaminated indeed by the stews 
around it, as ever was breathed. In a dark cellar, reeking with 
noisome exhalations, and stagnant vapors; through a small shattered 
window, begrimed with dirt and filth, broke the glad light of that 
morning sun; giving something like cheerfulness to the murkiest 
and most dreary den that ever human being tenanted. It might 
have been a deserted wine-vault; for there were empty casks piled 
away in dim corners of it; or it might have been a long unused 
place for the storage of merchandise; for broken boxes, on which 
were scrawled the names of firms long since bankrupt, covered with 
dirt and mildew, were heaped up in other parts of it; or it might 
have been the haunt of some grubbing, accumulating pawn-broker; 
for old clothes, chairs, pans, and kettles, tables, and every thing 
which either man could dream of or thief steal, were gathered there, 
tossed recklessly about, and all rotting and falling to pieces from 
dampness. 

In this fated place, in front of a dull, smouldering fire, which she 
from time to time furnished with fuel, sat a woman of sixty. Her 
features were wan and haggard; her blue eye so pale and lustre¬ 
less that it might have stared from the livid lid of a corpse; and her 
gray hair, long and tangled, escaping from beneath a crumpled hat 
of faded black velvet, hung over her shoulders. A tattered cloak 
was drawn tightly about her, partly to keep out the cold, and partly 
to hide the rags beneath. 

Near her, shivering with- cold and terror, were two children, a boy 
and girl, watching her looks, and shrinking back whenever she moved, 
as if in momentary dread of violence. Strange tenants they were, 
of such a place ; for they were singularly beautiful; exotics, which 
could never have been the growth of such a soil. The boy might 
have been seven years old, the girl younger; but suffering had 
crushed them down; and beautiful though they were, they bore a 
blight that God never shed on childhood. The sight of these chil¬ 
dren seemed to be a source of high gratification to the old lady just 
mentioned; for as often as she turned to look at them, which was 
almost every moment, she gave vent to a low chuckling laugh, and 
shook her head at the fire, grinning and rubbing her hands together; 
or hugging her knees, with an appearance of great satisfaction. 

How long she might have indulged in her pleasant mood, is a 
matter of some uncertainty; for suddenly a long stream of sunlight 
floated into the room, like a messenger of joy, and falling upon her 
shrunken face, seemed to recall her from her day-dream. 1 There 
comes the sun! * muttered she, starting to her feet; ‘ there he 
comes! there he comes! Work, work, work! Up with ye! Bundle 
up! Up with ye! * 

In obedience to this summons, from every part of the room; from 
behind casks, from beneath boxes, and piles of rags and rubbish and 
filth, where they had lain unobserved before, there swarmed a crowd 
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of human beings; children, kennelled there like beasts, gathered 
about Mrs. Blossom; wan, miserable little wretches, with blear 
eyes, thin, pale faces, crippled, deformed, blighted; and even in the 
days of infancy with the decrepitude and infirmity of years upon 
them. There was a merry hum among them; for they were to 
exchange the pent-up, stagnant air of their home for the light of 
day, the blue sky, and the gay sunshine. 

* Are ye all here ? ’ said Mrs. Blossom, running her eye over them 
to see that none had eloped during the night. * All right — eleven. 
Come here, Squink; ’ said she to a sickly-looking boy; ‘ where was 
you yesterday ? * 

1 In Broadway/ replied the boy. 

1 So you was; and the day afore, and the day afore that. You ’re 
gettin* common in Broadway; you must take Hudson-street Go it 
strong in the Square ; there’s ladies there, and they’m uncommon 
tender about the bosom. Stop! * said she, as the boy was going off; 
* who had the orphan sister yesterday ? ’ 

*1 brothered her yesterday ; and blow me if it’s my turn to do it 
ag’in to-day/ replied a small boy with a stout voice, and sufficiently 
ragged to have brothered all the orphan sisters in the world, without 
being much reduced in circumstances. 

* Stop, Squink! ’ said the woman; * take her along — here she is/ 
As she spoke she placed in his arms a child a few months old. ‘ My 
eyes ! what a babby that is ! She grows fat, even on the winegar I 
gives her to keep her flesh down. She ’ll have to take to vitrol, or 
there won’t be a boy here" what can carry her. Her eyes is a-gettin’ 
well too. I must give ’em another taste of the caustic; that orphan 
child’s eyes will ruin me in caustic, to keep up the inflammation in 
’em; but then, sore eyes pays well — very well; at least five shil¬ 
lings a day/ continued she, lapsing into an abstruse mathematical 
calculation, and counting her fingers. ‘Well, well; off with you, 
Squink! off with you! ’ 

The boy, casting a rueful glance at the child, took her up in his 
arms, and staggered out of the cellar. 

‘ Betty! here, Betty I you take the Bowery. Tell the old story; 

‘ a mother; hard-working woman, with ten children/ and all that 
Be off! And you/ said she, turning to a pale, unhealthy girl, who 
stood next her; ‘ you go about Washington-square, and Bond-street, 
and them ’ere parts; look melancholy at the ladies in the winders; 
drop down on the steps, completely did up. How’s your stomach; 
could n’t you be a little sick ? That always brings two shillings. 
And you/ said she, addressing the small boy with a stout voice, ‘ you 
must be among the merchants’ clerks. Talk big; look sassy; ax 
’em for a dollar; swear at ’em: they likes that. You take ? ’ 

‘ Do n’t I? I’m up to trap ! ’ said the boy, and out he darted. 

Having at last sent her whole crew adrift, with the exception of 
the boy and girl first mentioned, the woman sat down. She had 
scarcely done so, when the cellar was darkened by the entrance of 
a man, who walked in as if perfectly at home; and drawing the 
end of a wooden box to the fire, and seating himself on it, took up 
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a bar of iron which lay there as a substitute for both shovel and 
tongs, and began to stir the fire. 

‘ Bloody poor fires you keep, Mrs. Blossom; bloody poor! * said the 
man, still poking in the ashes. 

‘ Times is hard, very hard, Mr. Snork,’ replied Mrs. Blossom, 
shaking her head pathetically; 1 and poor souls like me must suffer. 
Ah! if it was n’t for the lambs under my charge, I really do think 
I’d have no fire at all.’ 

Mr. Snork laid down the iron bar, and placing a hand on each 
knee, stared at her in undisguised amazement. At last he said: 

4 Live in this ’ere place without a fire! ’ 

Mrs. Blossom shook her head, as much as to say, that melancholy 
as the fact might be, nevertheless such had been the tenor of her 
observation. 

‘Then I’m blessed if you wouldn’t be mouldy afore a week’s 
out! Pah! I can feel it sticking to me now ! * And to show that 
his remark was made in earnest, and that he was really sincere in 
his apprehensions, he shook himself violently, by way of dislodging 
all particles which might have adhered to his person. Mrs. Blossom 
made no reply for some time; but at length she inquired : 

‘ How’s your set, Mr. Snork ? ’ 

‘ Pretty well, pretty well. We’ve got the measles among ’em; 
but as it is among the healthy ones, it’s all the better. It makes 
’em look interesting. They take oncommon with women as has got 
babbies of their own; or as has lately lost a little ’un. Our sickliest 
child like to went off last week; the profitablest child we’ve got. 
Mrs. Snork took onbounded pains with that there child; fed her on 
chalk to clear her complexion, and mixed gamboge in her soup till 
she got to what she is. Mrs. Snork is a very valuable woman, for 
one of the profession. She turns out the successfullest beggars in 
the city. To turn out a well-broken one is not so easy a job. 
They’re wonderful scarce ; not one in ten succeeds; and we have 
to keep gettin’ and gettin’, to make up for the wear and tear of the 
police-office and house of refuge. It costs us at least one a month; 
and when they comes out of the house of refuge, they’m too big for 
the profession, and prefers stealin’. But what’s them?’ said Mr. 
Snork, taking off his hat and rubbing his forehead very hard with 
the cuff of his coat ‘ What’s them ? I never seed them afore.’ 
He looked very earnestly at the two children, who shrank from him, 
drawing together, and watching him with terrified eyes. ‘ My eyes! 
Mrs. Blossom, they’m great ones ! Where did they come from ? ’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said the woman; ‘ that’s my affair.’ 

‘ Will you sell one ? ’ inquired the man, still staring eagerly at 
them. * I ’ll give a round price for the gal — I would indeed; ’ and 
by way of impressing his sincerity more strongly upon Mrs. Blos¬ 
som, he dashed his hat to the floor, and blasted His eyes if he were 
not in earnest. 

‘ It’s no use, Mr. Snork,’ said the woman; ‘ we knows her wally. 
We thinks,’ said she, lowering her voice, of making a cripple of her. 
She ’ll look so wery nice on crotches; a dollar a day at least; and 
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we talked some of blindin’ the boy; but it do n’t pay; it always 
takes another to lead the blind one, and they do n’t make as much 
as the two singly.’ 

* A wery delightful cripple she’d make,’ said Mr. Snork, admiringly. 

* But she’s the perwersest thing! * continued Mrs. Blossom. 4 She 
wo n’t tumble over nothing. I kept her a week at the top of the 
house, with logs, and pails, and tubs, on every step of the stairs; 
and sent her up and down a dozen times a day, for the express pur¬ 
pose of falling; but will you believe it, she never fell once ! ’ 

1 Horrid perwerse! ’ said Mr. Snork. 1 If she had n’t ’a been she’d 
’a fell at fust, and broke her leg to once.* 

* So she would, so she would! ’ said the woman eagerly; and con¬ 
tinuing her story: ‘ At last I got a man-trap and sot it on the stairs; 
but she went clear of that; and Mrs. Hawkins, the garret lodger, 
trod in it and broke her leg, and I was obliged to come down royally, 
or I’d been in limbo.’ 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ shouted Mr. Snork, throwing himself back with 
such force that he was compelled to cut his merriment short in the 
middle, and make a desperate grapple at the corner of th‘e chimney, 
to prevent his measuring his length on the floor. 

1 Well,’ said he, after having recovered himself, and cast an eye 
behind to see where he would have found himself if he had not; 
‘Well, that’s about the best thing I’ve heard for a month; but 
where’s the old woman ? ’ 

‘ Gone to the hospital,’ replied Mrs. Blossom. ‘ She would n’t go 
as a pauper, and I’m forced to pay her keep there. Three dollars a 
week it is. It’s ruinous! I shall bu’st if she an’t well soon. 
There’s some great moral wrong in that hospital. It ought to be 
looked into ; and if I was a man I’d do it.’ 

Mr. Snork looked very earnestly in the fire, and then he said: * I 
spose you’re right; but it’s no affair of mine. When I break a 
man’s leg in a man-trap, and have to pay his score at that there 
place, then I ’ll look to it, but not afore.’ 

Saying this, Mr. Snork rose and went to the door. Before he had 
ascended the steps, Mrs. Blossom got up, and taking him by the 
arm led him to a far comer of the cellar, where she stood for some 
time whispering in his ear, and pointing to the children. Mr. Snork 
seemed to differ from her; for at every pause he shook his head, 
and when he had heard her out, confirmed all his previous marks of 
disapprobation by striking his fist against an empty box, and declaring 
that if he did he ‘ hoped he might be d — d ! ’ 

After this free and earnest expression of his sentiments, he walked 
out, without farther remark. 

On the departure of her guest, Mrs. Blossom again seated herself 
at the fire, and resting her chin on her hand, seemed buried in deep 
thought The faint chimes of a distant clock, striking the hour, 
reached her ear. Springing up, she turned to the children and said; 
‘ It’s time you were at work. You’ve lived here long enough with¬ 
out earning your wittals. You stay here,’ said she to the boy, ‘ and 
you ,* she added, addressing the girl, ‘ come along.’ 
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As she spoke, she took up a small ragged bonnet, threw it to her, 
and without waiting till she had put it on, led her into the street. 

Through several narrow alleys, dark and dingy even in the light 
of day, the old woman led the child, until they emerged into a broad 
thoroughfare. Then giving directions to her how to act, and what 
to say, and how to mislead those who questioned her; and caution¬ 
ing her above all not to tell that the old woman who was dogging 
her footsteps was other than a stranger; she bade her commence 
her task. Walking off so far that none would suspect her of having 
any communication with the child, she watched her success with 
greedy eyes. 

What a glorious launch in life was that! A child, as yet pure- 
hearted, young, helpless, cowed and broken-spirited, flung into the 
streets to commence a career, the whole course of which is suffer¬ 
ing, and its end infamy and despair! From morning till night that 
feeble girl dragged her weary limbs through the street; begging, 
now o)f one person, now of another; and ever was the cold, cal¬ 
culating eye of that old woman upon her. Some gave her a few 
pence; some spoke harshly to her; and some passed on, without 
hearing the faint voice which sighed out its petition in their ears. 
One stout gentleman, with a mulberry nose, and a mahogany cane 
under his arm, asked her in a stem voice if she knew that there 
was a law against vagrants, and that there was a place called the 
* House of Refuge.’ If she did n’t, he rather suspected that she 
would attain that knowledge shortly. Saying which he smiled to 
himself, as if pleased with his own remark, and looked complacently 
about him, as if in hopes that some one else had heard it too. But 
as none other had been so fortunate, he was forced to content him¬ 
self with his own approbation, and walked off. 

Still, on the child went. Once or twice she sat down on a stone 
step to rest, but the old woman came up and forced her on. Young 
as she was, a vague idea of flight passed through her mind; but she 
had no where to go ; and miserable as it was, she had no other home 
than the wretched hole from which she had emerged that morning. 
Still again and again the idea of escape passed through her mind ; 
but then she thought of her little brother, who was left behind in 
that dreary den, and that she might never see him again; and the 
tears came in her eyes, and her heart leaped into her throat, and 
she made up her mind that she would not attempt it. But then 
again came the thought of that dreaded woman. The very sight of 
her made her tremble. She looked back to see if she were still 
there; the velvet hat was not in sight; for the first time that day 
Mrs. Blossom’s eye was off her. For one single moment she hesi¬ 
tated, and then, without thought, scarcely conscious of the impulse 
that urged her on, she sprang forward, and fled at full speed along 
the street. The next instant she heard the voice of the old woman 
calling her; then she lost it; and on she went. The darkness of 
the evening favored her; and after turning several corners, she saw 
the door of a house open; and darting across a small court-yard, 
which intervened between her and the house, she sprang in, and 
fell exhausted on the floor. 
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CHAPTER 8ICOMD. 

In the upper part of the city, at the date of this narrative, there 
stood, and possibly still stands, a little back from the street, a 
wooden house, somewhat the worse for age, but still in good repair. 
It once had been yellow, but had faded off into a tawney brown; 
and here and there the old gray color of the wood showed through. 
It was two stories high, with tall arched windows, and a double¬ 
pitch to its roof: yet it was a snug-looking place, with a wide, com¬ 
fortable entrance, and wooden seats in each side of the door, as if 
encouraging the weary to rest there. A wooden railing served to 
separate a door-yard from the street, and to enclose a huge willow- 
tree, some of whose limbs hung over the house, trailing upon its 
roof, and others, drooping almost to the ground, shaded the porch. 

This house and its guardian tree had once been far out of town; 
and the time had been when all about it were green fields, here 
and there dotted with gardens. Trees were plenty then; and there 
were no neighbors within half a mile. The house had been a great 
affair in those days; a sort of second-rate villa, whose owner sat 
during the fine summer afternoons on the wide seat at the porch, 
with his pipe in his mouth and two or three cronies at his elbow, or 
dozed under the shade of the trees, lulled by the wind as it whis¬ 
pered through their branches. But one by one they died off; until 
of all the trees which had overshadowed that door-yard this sin¬ 
gle old willow was left; and this too was going fast; for here 
and there a long dry branch, stretching out like a palsied limb, 
showed that decay was at work within. Such the spot had been; 
but the city had had its eye upon it, and gradually stole around it, 
until the old house, awakening as it-were from a dream of years, 
found itself quite an insignificant member of a long street, with a 
tall brick building opposite staring it full in the face, and one on 
each side, jammed close up against it, and looking down with sove¬ 
reign contempt upon its rustic neighbor. And the tree too, which 
had flaunted its long limbs hither and thither, streaming them out 
in the wind with a most aristocratic indifference to the space it 
occupied, found itself cramped up between two high walls, and 
obliged, as the phrase goes, ‘ to haul in its horns/ 

The entrance to the house was nearly on a level with the street; 
and the door opened immediately into a room, without the aid or 
intervention of passage or entry. A flagged pathway led from the 
gate to the door; but all the rest of the court-yard was sodded with 
turf; and from the midst of this shot up the old tree just mentioned. 
These, and many other peculiarities of the place, might have been 
observed in the day-time; though they possibly might have escaped 
the observation of even an accurate observer at the time when we 
introduce it to the reader, which was just as the last lingering rays 
of an afternoon’s sun were deepening into twilight on the very day 
in which Mrs. Blossom had left her house, with the praiseworthy 
intention of initiating the child under her charge into all the little 
enjoyments incident to a life of beggary. 
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In this house, in a back room on the ground-floor, sat a man of 
about sixty, smoking a pipe in front of a cheery fire of wood, which 
burnt and crackled merrily, its blaze dancing high up the chimney, 
and flickering hither and thither, lighting up the room, and shining 
full on the quiet good-humored face of the old man, giving it such 
a comfortable, cozy, cheerful look, that one would have sworn to his 
honesty and warmth of heart, from that single sample of his person. 

He was a sturdy, jolly old fellow, very broad in the skirt and 
shoulder, with a full, round face, and as glad an eye as ever danced 
in a man’s head. It was a snug, comfortable room too, with plain 
but substantial furniture, and one or two wide chairs, either meant 
for the old man’s peculiar use or for the accommodation of an 
equally broad-skirted friend or two. At his elbow stood a small 
wooden table, on which was a mug of hot toddy, from which he 
occasionally refreshed himself; and an old newspaper, intended to 
furnish the same entertainmerft for his mind that the mug did for 
his body. Ever and anon, as he took a sip from his mug or drew a 
whiff from his pipe, he cast a meditative glance at the fire, or looked 
up at a small clock which ticked loudly over the mantel-piece, wag¬ 
ging a short pendulum with unbounded activity, as if in a great 
hurry to get through the evening. 

Opposite him, in a chair as capacious as his own, sat a small pug- 
dog, with a wrinkled nose, which feature he winked with great 
perseverance, as if he and the world at large had some private joke 
between them, which was well understood without mentioning it 
The whole of his back and the upper part of his head were of a 
light brown, but toward the end of his nose his face gradually 
deepened into a jet black; giving him the appearance of a truth¬ 
seeking dog, who had lately been engaged in an abstruse investiga¬ 
tion of the interior of an ink-bottle. Yet with all his disadvantages 
of complexion, he was a tidy, dignified animal; and as he sat oppo¬ 
site his master, displaying to all advantage a streak of white which 
ran down his breast between his fore-legs, he bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to a respectable colored clergyman, clad in a snuff-colored 
suit, with an ample shirt-ruffle. 

4 You ’re a good dog, Spite, indeed you are ! ’ said the old man, 
pausing in his smoking, and looking kindly at his companion. 

* You ’re a little irritable and cross-grained; but you ’re growing 
old; we ’re both growing old, Spite; we ’re both growing old, and 
must humor each other. We know each other’s whims, my poor 
dog, and must make allowance for them.’ As he spoke, the old 
man, at some inconvenience to himself, reached forward and patted 
the dog gently on the head. 

Spite acknowledged the courtesy by a short bark, expressive of 
high satisfaction. He would have wagged his tail, but that appen¬ 
dage being always kept in tight curl upon his back, it was an under¬ 
stood thing between him and his master that wagging it was out of 
the question. 

Scarcely had Harry Harson (for that was the old man’s name) 
resumed his pipe and paper, when Spite broke out into a sudden 
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and vociferous bark, looking sharply at the door. The cause of this 
outcry was explained by a heavy step in the ante-chamber, a 
fumbling at the knob of the door, a muttered exclamation of impa¬ 
tience at want of success in finding it, a violent flinging open of the 
door, and the abrupt entrance of a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with iron-gray hair, black glowing eyes, and a dark complexion,. 
somewhat ruddy from exposure. Without speaking, he placed his 
hat on the table, went to the chair occupied by the dog, ejected 
him without the least regard to a remonstrance made by that 
worthy animal; took a seat, stretched his feet to the fire, and drove 
both hands to the very bottom of his breeches’ pockets, where he 
clenched them with a kind of sullen ferocity, and looked very hard 
at the small clock over the fire-place. After maintaining this atti¬ 
tude for some moments, he turned to Harry Harson, who had kept 
on smoking without uttering a word: 4 1 wish I was dead! ’ said he. 

Harson drew a few whiffs of his pipe, and took a drink of toddy; 
but made no reply. 

4 I say, I wish I was dead! ’ repeated his visiter more emphati¬ 
cally, drawing his hands out of his pockets and placing a palm on 
each knee, with his elbows a-kimbo. At the same time, he looked 
Harry Harson full in the face. 

* Why, what’s the matter, Frank ? * said Harson, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and placing it on the table. 1 What troubles you ? ’ 

‘Every thing troubles me!’ replied the other, with increasing 
warmth. 4 This world is n’t worth living in; and I’m a nigger, Sir; 
positively a nigger. I ’ve no time of my own, Sir; was up all night 
with a child in convulsions. At eight o’clock this morning was sent 
for to see a woman die of small-pox; was called from there to pump 
out the stomach of a drunken beast who had swallowed laudanum; 
had just got through, when I was called to a consultation, whether 
it was best to blister the head or seat of a gentleman with some 
other complaint. After that, found on my slate a memorandum 
from an old woman troubled with flatulency, who swore it was 
inflammation of the bowels. Left her to visit a child who had 
swallowed a cent, in play; and got home just in time to receive a 
polite note, informing me that a bill of ten dollars which I had sent 
to the Corporation for sewing up the throat of a man who had cut it 
in the Tombs, had been reduced by the committee on retrench¬ 
ment, to five! I wish I was dead! If I do n’t, damme ! ’ And by 
way of verifying what he said, he slapped his hand violently on his 
own knee. 4 Sir, I’m sick of being a doctor. I’m sick of being 
a man! I wish I was that infernal ugly, asthmatic, pop-eyed, 
black-nosed, cross-grained, pug-dog of yours! I’d sooner be 
than a man. I would, I swear ! ’ 

4 Spite is a very good little dog,’ said Harry, mildly, looking kindly 
at his favorite. 4 He’s very inoffensive.’ 

4 Well, he maybe,’ said the Doctor; 4 but he’s cursed ugly; but 
he’s better than a doctor. 4 Sew up a man’s throat for five dollars. 
Sir! Think of that! Only let me have the sewing up of the 
throat of one of that committee on retrenchment, that’s all! I ’ll 
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stitch it straight through the neck, in one side and out the other. If 
I do n’t, damme! ’ 

‘ Come, come, my old fellow; do n’t be in a passion,’ said Harson, 
going to the fire, and taking up a pitcher which stood there. ‘Here ’s 
something to comfort you. I’ve kept it hot for you. You don’t 
see stuff like that every day.’ 

‘ I’m not in a passion,’ replied his visiter, without attending to the 
latter part of his remark, ‘ I swear I’m not. Curse it, Sir, do n’t say 
I’m in a passion; I hate to be told I’min a passion; I never was 
cooler in all my life.’ Which last assertion, if true, certainly showed 
that his ordinary degree of temperature was a high one. 

‘ Well, well, drink your toddy,’ said Harson, holding up the pitcher 
and pouring some of its contents in a mug similar to his own; * and 
do n’t try to pick a quarrel with me.’ 

The Doctor looked at him without speaking. At first his eye 
glowed; but as it rested on the mild face of the old man, who 
stood opposite to him filling his pipe, it encountered something 
there which could not be withstood. Its expression gradually soft¬ 
ened ; and at length, when Harson looked up, and pushed the mug 
toward him, and handed him his pipe, and their eyes met, there 
was something very like a tear in the Doctor’s, as he said: 

‘ What, Harry! my old boy, quarrel with you! I’d tear my 
tongue out first. Friends are not scattered so plentifully along the 
road-side of life, that a man can fling them OS'like worn-out clothes. 
Some find that out young; but all find it out before they go to their 
graves, if they live to grow old.’ 

‘ So they do, Frank; so they do! God help those who have 
none!’ 

The old man grasped the hand which was now stretched out to 
meet his, and their little difference was forgotten. For some 
moments both smoked their pipes in silence, as if engaged in mor¬ 
alizing over the last remark» Their silence, however, was of short 
duration; for the dog suddenly started up; uttered a short, sharp, 
yelping bark; looked fiercely at the door, and then cast a suggestive 
glance at his master, as if to say: ‘ My old fellow, there’s some¬ 
thing there which had better be looked to.’ 

Harry Harson was too busy with his own thoughts to pay much 
attention to the dog; nor was it until the outcry of that respectable 
animal, incensed at his suggestion being slighted, became exceed¬ 
ingly vehement, that he started up and said: ‘ Od rot it, pup ! what 
ails you.’ The dog turned an indignant eye upon his master, and 
then looked at the door. At the same time a sound came from the 
outer room, not unlike a low, stifled cry. 

‘ God bless me ! Frank,’ exclaimed the old man starting forward, 

‘ I do believe the dog’s right. There must be some one there.’ 
He paused and listened; but the sound was not repeated. ‘ I cer¬ 
tainly did hear something,’ said he; ‘ I ’ll see to it.’ Saying this, he 
threw open the door so as to admit the light into the room which 
adjoined the street, and hurried out. In a few moments he returned, 
bearing in his arms something which looked like a bundle of rags. 
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Going to the light he sat down, and as he did so he raised his arm, 
and a long mass of bright golden hair fell back across it, revealing 
the pale, wasted face of a little girl, scarcely six years of age. How 
beautiful that face was! how sadly beautiful! for amid all the fresh¬ 
ness of childhood there was a look of care, as if old age had pre¬ 
maturely crept into her bosom and placed its stamp upon her heart. 

* A child! a mere child! * said the old man, as he passed his hand 
through her hair; ‘a poor, half-starved, broken-down little child ! 
Get some water, Frank,’ said he to his crony, who stood twisting 
his fingers together, and thrusting his hands iu his pockets and 
drawing them out again with great energy, as if infected with a 
strong inclination to perform some action, the nature of which he 
had not yet ascertained. 

‘ Give her some wine ! ’ exclaimed he, suddenly coming to himself. 

* Where is it ? The child’s starved.’ 

‘In the cupboard on the top shelf. Quick, Frank! Poor little 
thing! how thin she is! ’ 

Frank rushed to the cupboard; seized the bottle with both hands 
and attempted to draw the cork with his teeth; failing in this, he 
snatched up a knife, and with the back of it struck off the neck of 
the bottle at a blow; and dashing part of its contents into a tumbler 
raced back with the speed of a fat locomotive. 

Spite, equally excited, sprang upon a table, and with his legs 
wide apart, to give himself a firm footing, closed both eyes, and 
pointing his nose to the ceiling, barked vociferously. 

Pausing every few moments to clear his throat, the Doctor, in 
good earnest, set about restoring his unexpected patient; and it was 
not long before her eyes opened, and she became aware of what 
had passed. 

Harry Harson was not the man to leave his good work half com¬ 
pleted ; and telling his companion to bring the light, he took the 
child in his arms, carried her to his room, and placed her in his own 
bed; and ringing for a female servant, who had lived with him for 
many years, he left her to her care, first directing her to prepare a 
nutritious beverage, which the Doctor had prescribed; wisely judg¬ 
ing that rest and food were what she most required. 

1 Frank,’ said Harson, as he once more seated himself in his arm¬ 
chair, and applied his mug to his lips; ‘ that child has had hard 
usage.’ 

‘ That she has,’ replied the other. 

‘ There are great brutes in this world, Frank.’ 

‘ D — d ones ! ’ answered the Doctor. 

There was a pause, during which Harson looked in the fire, at 
the clock, and on the floor. At last, his eyes rested on the face oF 
his companion. * I hope she won’t be sick; but you ’ll see to her, 
to-morrow, will you Frank ? ’ 

The Doctor nodded; and again Harson paused and seemed, 
embarrassed. At last he said: ‘ You know, Frank, that I am well- 
to-do in the world; and that any expense-’ 

He paused abruptly; for the Doctor, who was in the act of raising 
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his mug to his lips, suddenly put it down, without tasting its con¬ 
tents, and laying his pipe beside it, looked him full in the face. 

4 Well,- V 

There was something in that single monosyllable so strongly 
indicative of hostility, that Harson waited until the Doctor 
repeated it ‘Well? You said you were well-to-do in this world. 
What then ? ’ 

4 Come, come, Frank, keep your temper! ’ said Harson, mildly* 
4 You know very well what I was going to say; and you must not 
get vexed at it/ 

4 Yes, I do know what you were going to say. You wanted to 
tell me that I had no right to help that child without your paying for 
it. I’m not vexed, Harry, not in the least: but that’s all cursed 
nonsense. She’s my patient’ 

4 But she’s in my house.’ 

4 1 do n’t care if she is,’ replied the Doctor, rapidly increasing in 
warmth. 4 1 do n’t care whose house she’s in. Come here I will. 
Attend her I will , at all times, morning, noon and night, at all hours ; 
and I ’ll blister, purge, leach, bleed, cup, vomit, ay, and I ’ll do a 
hundred other things if it’s necessary. Let me tell you that; yes, 
and without a single cent, whether you like it or not. I’d like to 
see you prevent it! I ’ll come to-morrow, at daylight, Sir; and if 
you do n’t open the door I ’ll break it down. See if I do n’t ! ’ 

As he concluded this speech, he rose from his chair, and clapping 
his hat on his head, left the house. Harson followed him out, and 
called after him, but he made no reply; and the old man returned 
to the room, and stood in front of the fire, sad at heart, that any 
word of his, however kindly meant, should have sent an old friend 
from his roof with an unkind feeling. While he was standing there 
the door was opened a-jar and the head of the Doctor was 
thrust in. 

4 Harry, my old fellow,’ he said, in very different tones from those 
which Harson had last heard, 4 are you angry with me ? * 

4 No, Frank, no.’ 

4 Nor am I with you, God bless you, Harry ! Good night!’ 

The door was shut with a slam; and the next moment, the sound 
of the gate swinging against the gate-post, showed that the Doctor 
was in the street. 
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0 ye ! who sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate, 

Whom friends and fortune quite disown 1 
Ill-satisfied, keen Nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretched on his straw, he lays himself to sleep, 
While through the ragged roof and chinky wall 
Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap 1 
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THE WIND. 

The Wind has voices that defy 
The spirit’s utmost scrutiny ; 

We shudder at its sobbing wail, 

And shrink when howls the rolling gale; 
• And even its softest breath is heard 

Like some half-muttered saddening word : 
Of all its strains there is no voice 
That bids the thrilling heart rejoice! 


The sailor, on the silent seas, 

May long to hail the freshening breeze ; 
The blast that whirls the spattered foam 
Will waft him to his distant home ; 

Yet, while the loosened sail he flings, 
That gives his floating bird its wings, 
His manly heart will often feel 
Some strange dread fancy o’er it steal. 

When crouched beside the wintry blaze, 
And midnight sings its wonted lays, 

The music of the mingling tune, 

Now rising high and falling soon, 

The wailing and complaining tone 
Might be a laugh, though more a moan; 
But wild or sad, or high or low, 

It ever takes a tone of wo. 


I’ve seen it stir the nested rills 
Amid the topmost crystal hills ; 

Have watched it drive the clashing clouds, 
And scream along the quivering shrouds ; 
Dread, strange, the same in every hour, 
Resistless, formless, unseen Power ! 

A voice that gives us no reply; 

A sound that shakes, we know not why! 


I never hear it on the shore 
Concerted with the watery roar; 

Or sweeping where the sullen breeze 
Glides like a spirit through the trees ; 
Nor listen to its mustering wail, 

When wintry tempests swell the gale, 
But haunting fancies, dark and wild, 
Brood like the dreams that daunt a child. 


Yet not the less my battling soul 
Springs like a racer to its goal; 

Can wring a ioy that else were pain, 
When blasts nowl o’er the crying main ; 
Hear music in the mournful tune 
That softens on the gales of June, 

And gather from the fireside tone 
A sad sweet language all its own. 
Nevcburyporly (AToaj.,) Jan. 1843. 


Oeoaob Lcnt. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


OK NATIVB BTBI WITH VOKBIOM OLAA8IS. 


Jaqcks. .... O ! that I were a fool! 

I am ambitious of a motley coat 

DnxB'a Son. Thou shalt have one. 

Jacobs. It la my only suit .... 

• ■ • • I must have liberty 

Withal, an lartre a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 

And they that are most galled with my folly. 

They most must laugh. ' As Too Lixb It.' 

An American, transplanted in infancy to England, where, with 
the exception of a short period devoted to education in France, I 
grew almost to manhood ere I revisited my native soil, I can better 
comprehend the mawkish prejudice with which honest John Bull is 
apt, on a brief sojourn in this country, to view and to condemn 
every thing, within the range of his limited experience, that goes to 
characterize and compose our individuality and nationality; our cus¬ 
toms, conveniences and inconveniences; from a lack of towels on 
our steam-boats, or of chamber-maids and warming-pans at our inns, 
to the absence of those extreme luxuries and refinements in palaces, 
equipage, retinue and domain, which a privileged and wealthy aris¬ 
tocracy maintains in his own country; and of which, although he is 
at home only the distant and humble admirer, he feels himself in 
other lands to be the representative and, in a degree, the national 
proprietor and lord. 

Hence, though nothing more than an honest plebeian in England, 
wonder-stricken and in awe when accidentally thrown into passing 
contact with the great, he no sooner shakes the dust of his own 
country off his feet, than acquiring on the Atlantic his patent of 
nobility, he alights, self-dubbed gentleman, fastidious observer, and 
erudite critic and censor, on our republican shores. 

Here, elated by the advantages of incog., and carried away by the 
extravagances of his conceit, he proceeds to fulfil his self-ordained 
commission. But a sham thing at heart, and conscious of the hol¬ 
lowness of the imposture, he ahems! authoritatively yet distrust¬ 
fully on landing, like the novitiate, crack-toned leader of some 
country choir, presumptuously pitching the key in which to bray 
forth a hackneyed psalm. First startled at the discordant sound of 
his own voice in such unwonted elevation, and next encouraged to 
find himself still on his pedestals, he assumes an erect attitude, 
runs his fingers through his periwig, readjusts his hat with a know¬ 
ing cock on one side, and then with his coat thrown from his breast, 
a. thumb thrust in his waistcoat-pocket, and bandanna streaming from 
his skirts, he struts up Broadway with the utmost self-sufficiency 
and inflation, magnifying himself above all he meets, as his stand¬ 
ard of excellence in their line. St James Park and Regent-street, 
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lord it in comparison with the Bowling Green and Broadway. He 
staggers, it is true, for a moment before the magnitude of the Astor 
House, but recovers himself as he compresses its dimensions within 
a supercilious quizzing-glass of cockney invention, while to some 
part of his person he applies a charmed bellows which he carries 
always abroad, and with which, and the accommodating nature of 
his hide, he can swell himself to a magnitude transcending every 
opponent. Here then he plants himself in rival opposition to the 
hotel, indignant at the imperturbable front of the granite, and grow¬ 
ing by his regular process into a rival hotel of far more imposing 
grandeur, with a much greater capacity of dining room, and far 
more accommodation for guests in his vacant upper stories and 
peaked dormer roof. The bony carcass of a Yankee carman hur¬ 
rying beneath a burden, comes at this instant in violent contact with 
him, and topples him from his foundation like a mere * chateau en 
Espagne;’ at which he notes down the treachery of American earth¬ 
quakes, gathers up his fragments, and reduced for the time being to 
ordinary dimensions, finds admittance within the portals, and pre¬ 
sents himself vaporing at the bar-room of the house. 

Entering his name with a flourish ‘ from England/ as if the pro¬ 
prietor of the realm, but whose estates, alas! are in 1 Air-shire/ or 
‘ in the Isle of Sky/ he vociferates for apartments, and ends, after a 
contest between his dignity and his pocket, (the latter of which is as 
arbitrary as himself,) by taking a chamber in the roof. To this he 
ascends with an eye averted from each handsomer apartment, de¬ 
termined to imbibe no favorable impressions, until reaching, at 
length, the unpropitious vista of the cock-loft, he finds immediate 
matter for the exercise of his pen. Here he surveys the narrow 
dimensions of his corner, scans the walls, the furniture, examines 
with irritation above the bed and under it, and forthwith proceeds 
to note down what he espies. 

Thus much of his experience being entered in his log-book, he 
again makes sail in Broadway, but is led by instinct to cruise off 
Chatham-street, and presently finds himself anchored to his satis¬ 
faction amid the recesses and society of the Five-Points. Into the 
reeking atmosphere of this infected district the fairer portion of his 
convoy naturally refuse to follow him; and indeed I am moved by 
their yearnings for the purer regions from which they have treach¬ 
erously been seduced. Suffering our hero, therefore, to advance 
alone in his researches, until wrapt from view in the shadows of 
coming night, I will even quietly slip our cables, and avail ourselves 
of the ebb-tide to drift out to sea. * 

And now, my fair and (already, permit me to say) dear mess-mates! 
having, though mere lieutenant at the outset, by the abdication or 
deposition of this grand captain and discoverer come to be the chief- 
est navigator of our canoe, let me in all sincerity make my obei¬ 
sance to you; and while I candidly confess that I have but little 
knowledge of the compass, and small acquaintance with the coast, 
invite you to sustain me in my unpretending efforts to bring you off 
this lee-shore of forbidding aspect, and to steer our course where 
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we shall at least be secure from such repugnant scenes. Like 
honest John, (I beg pardon for recurring to him,) almost all my 
experience has been abroad, and I have come upon our coast as full 
of inquisitiveness, and if not imbued with all his prejudices, cer¬ 
tainly subject to the standard of a foreign taste. Conscious of this, 
I entertain with distrust every unfavorable opinion of our govern¬ 
ment, ctlstoms, and manners, wherein they differ from those in which 
I have been educated; and if I ever shah consider myself entitled 
to pronounce upon their opposite advantages, it certainly will not be 
until time has removed the influence of primeval impressions, and 
opportunity and reflection have better fitted me for the task. For 
our better understanding, therefore, to resume a simile from which I 
have wandered, my cruise will be directed in search of amusement 
rather than information. I expect to compass no seas nor to pene¬ 
trate any straits that shall widen the sphere of your knowledge, 
though I may strengthen by illustration that which you already pos¬ 
sess ; and it shall go hard but in hugging along shore I will now 
and then come to pleasant havens or run up creeks and rivers, 
which unfolding perchance some virgin charms, and revealing char¬ 
acteristic features of our country, shall in idle moments keep you 
indifferently entertained. 

An American, as already stated, carried abroad in infancy, where 
I grew nevertheless beneath the paternal roof, it was a frequent 
custom with our family to pass our summers at the Isle of Wight, 
that charming resort for sea-breezes and bathing, famous in history 
for the captivity of Charles the First at Carisbrook Castle, and still 
more renowned for its rural beauty. 

Most persons are familiar with the style in which visiters are 
accommodated there: families, instead of resorting to vast crowded 
hotels, being provided with completely furnished cottages, embow¬ 
ered in vines and foliage, and charmingly situated along the rocky 
or more cultivated coast. Here, jyalkmg at evening along the sil¬ 
very margin of the ocean, wav^upon wave rising seaward and 
rolling in rainbow succession from the declining sun, to expend 
themselves in liquid murmurs at my feet, did I first turn a prophetic 
ear to the breathings of my native land, which whispered to me, 
not untruly, that in spite of my early withdrawal I was still the child 
of its bosom, on whose shores were cast at once the happiest and 
the most trying incidents of my future lot; within whose confines 
lay, yet unrevealed, the strongest, the purest, the holiest influences 
that should bind me to existence. 

My native land and my kindred became henceforward the pre¬ 
vailing subject of all my day-dreams, which were borne ever as by 
the trade-winds to waste themselves unsatisfied against its shores. 
Imagine then, dear reader, the thrill of joy and the intense interest 
with which, some months after my return from the Continent, I was 
destined to embark for this land of my dreams. 

It was on a rosy evening in July that the carriage rolled away 
with me from my father's door, beneath the overhanging trees that 
vol. xxi. 32 
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sheltered the carriage-road. Mingling over my head, and melodious 
with birds, they breathed on my heart Nature’s touching farewell: 


* Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast ? 

1 Knew’at thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would’st thou linger in doubt and Tear; 

Thy heart’s light laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the spring's wild flowers. 

• Under the arch by our mingling made, 

Thou and thy brother have gaily played; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 

But as ye have met there, oh! never more! 

1 On rode the youth ; and the boughs among, 

Thus the free birds o’er his pathway sung: 

1 Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 

Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in out lay! * 


* And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade; 

But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 

How deep were the oracles Nature spoke.* 

A moment, and the carriage emerged on the turnpike. My heart 
ached with suppressed agony at this actual severance from home, 
and I cast back a yearning gaze at the fondly-treasured abode. At 
this moment, my younger sister, who had stolen after me to the 
gates, appeared beyond the foliage, her eyes lustrous through tears, 
and countenance beaming hope through bereavement. The vision 
fairly unmanned me; my heart swelled and burst in my bosom, and 
my face was averted from the window in a suffusion of tears. 

The carriage drew up before the Castle Inn, and my trunks were 
transferred to the ‘Greyhound,’ a new fast coach intended to maintain 
the ascendancy of post-coaches over rail-cars. Celerity and method, 
without noise or bustle, characterized its attendants. My luggage 
stowed in the boot, the coach Slrrying nothing on top, I sprang 
lightly to the box-seat The coachman, gathering whip and reins, 
assumed his perch; ‘ right! ’ was uttered in the sharp tone of the 
guard; and a hand to each horse-blanket was left sustaining them in 
air, as leaders and wheelers, leaping and plunging in frenzied spirit, 
flew swiftly from under them. The merry bugle of the guard; the 
inspiriting clatter of hoofs and quick rumble of wheels, as we dashed 
through the streets, by gaudy shops, inns with quaint signs and cor¬ 
pulent windows; with a half glimpse and lost at some quick-eyed, 
blooming countenance, darting to behold us; churches with steeples 
fast traversing the sky; carts, carriages, and chaises straitening our 
passage, and skilfully threaded by the dexterous hand of the mas¬ 
terly coachman, a character to behold, awakened pleasure and fancy: 
and so we broke from the town and suburb, and swept with an even 
and regular gallop along the Macadamized road. My heart was 
attuned to the harmony of the landscape, with its country-seats, cot¬ 
tages, occasional hamlets and rural spires, appearing and disappear¬ 
ing in rapid succession. 
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The Greyhound was true to her insignia; the dews of night were 
repelled by the steaming flanks and fiery nostrils of her thorough¬ 
breds ; and the Moon, through her chaste reign, lent us charmed 
progress and illusory speed. We approached London ere the sun 
had risen, and bursting upon it with shining lamps and air-born 
coursers were mistaken by the uproused citizens for the car of day. 
The streets at this uncomfortable hour were rife with motion; some 
risen to commence their daily toil, clustered around blue-barrelled 
gin-shops seeking their morning dram; others, of more costly but not 
less ruffled exterior, appeared to be stealing from a night's debauch, 
horror-struck, like belated ghosts, at the hue and cry of cock-crow 
gathering after their retreat; and presently, with a dexterous touch 
of the ribands, a ten-fold clatter of hoofs and thunder of wheels, 
we dashed under a vaulted entrance, and made a dead halt at the 
wide glass door of an inn. 

My destination was Portsmouth, for the packet ship Quebec, to 
sail on the tenth of July, and I had barely time to reach her. I 
called therefore for a post-chaise, and after a prompt breakfast, 
was soon emerging into the country from the southern suburb of 
London. 

The morning glittered with sunshine, and the road evinced 
unusual animation. Carriages in quick succession hurried in the 
direction with myself; stage-coaches crowded with passengers, one 
decorated with streamers of orange, another red, strained in opposi¬ 
tion, amid hurrah and defiance: now the red took the lead, and the 
guard standing erect, looking triumphantly back on the hindmost, 
raised his bugle to his lips and crowed like chanticleer; a trace 
parted in the moment of victory, compelling a sudden halt, while the 
yellow swept on with renewed spirit, its Punch-like little guard with 
serio-comic gestures flinging out upon the breeze, the air, 1 Oh dear! 
what can the matter be ! ’ — * dear, dear, what can the matter be! * 
as the discomfited opponents pulled up to repair. I soon found 
there was an election: greetings were shouted from road-side inns 
as bodies of independent electors, or some aristocratic party or indi¬ 
vidual in travelling carriage or post-chaise, passed by at foaming 
speed; and approbation or disapprobation was offered with practical 
significance as the badge of the passers were recognized by friends 
or foes. I entered into the spirit of the occasion, and showing 
myself at the window of my chaise, responded with hearty cheers 
to the applause of a village group collected round one of the polls, 
with whom the orange jacket of my postillion appeared to find 
favor, as at double-quick speed I scampered through them. My 
glory was transient and soon tarnished. A turn of the road brought 
me suddenly on the enemy, who, prepared by the uproarious greeting, 
awaited my approach. I was fully committed, and though not 
knowing whom I supported, ‘nailed my colors to the mast,' and 
crying aloud for 1 the Orange,' was visited with a surfeit of that iden¬ 
tical fruit, but rotten to corruption; against which missiles, with cab¬ 
bage-stalks and whole platoons of addled eggs, I defended myself 
by a breast-work of carpet bags, and beheld my postillion, mad- 
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and vociferous bark, looking sharply at the door. The cause of this 
outcry was explained by a heavy step in the ante-chamber, a 
fumbling at the knob of the door, a muttered exclamation of impa¬ 
tience at want of success in finding it, a violent flinging open of the 
door, and the abrupt entrance of a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with iron-gray hair, black glowing eyes, and a dark complexion,. 
somewhat ruddy from exposure. Without speaking, he placed his 
hat on the table, went to the chair occupied by the dog, ejected 
him without the least regard to a remonstrance made by that 
worthy animal; took a seat, stretched his feet to the fire, and drove 
both hands to the very bottom of his breeches* pockets, where he 
clenched them with a kind of sullen ferocity, and looked very hard 
at the small clock over the fire-place. After maintaining this atti¬ 
tude for some moments, he turned to Harry Harson, who had kept 
on smoking without uttering a word: ‘ I wish I was dead! * said he. 

Harson drew a few whiffs of his pipe, and took a drink of toddy; 
but made no reply. 

* I say, I wish I was dead! * repeated his visiter more emphati¬ 
cally, drawing his hands out of his pockets and placing a palm on 
each knee, with his elbows a-kimbo. At the same time, he looked 
Harry Harson full in the face. 

4 Why, what’s the matter, Frank?’ said Harson, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and placing it on the table. 4 What troubles you ? ’ 

* Every thing troubles me! ’ replied the other, with increasing 
warmth. 4 This world is n’t worth living in; and I’m a nigger, Sir; 
positively a nigger. I’ve no time of my own, Sir; was up all night 
with a child in convulsions. At eight o’clock this morning was sent 
for to see a woman die of small-pox; was called from there to pump 
out the stomach of a drunken beast who had swallowed laudanum; 
had just got through, when I was called to a consultation, whether 
it was best to blister the head or seat of a gentleman with some 
other complaint. After that, found on my slate a memorandum 
from an old woman troubled with flatulency, who swore it was 
inflammation of the bowels. Left her to visit a child who had 
swallowed a cent, in play ; and got home just in time to receive a 
polite note, informing me that a bill of ten dollars which I had sent 
to the Corporation for sewing up the throat of a man who had cut it 
in the Tombs, had been reduced by the committee on retrench¬ 
ment, to five ! I wish I was dead! If I do n’t, damme ! ’ And by 
way of verifying what he said, he slapped his hand violently on his 
own knee. 4 Sir, I’m sick of being a doctor. I’m sick of being 
a man! I wish I was that infernal ugly, asthmatic, pop-eyed, 
black-nosed, cross-grained, pug-dog of yours! I’d sooner be that , 
than a man. I would, I swear ! ’ 

4 Spite is a very good little dog,’ said Harry, mildly, looking kindly 
at his favorite. 4 He’s very inoffensive.’ 

4 Well, he may be,’ said the Doctor; 4 but he’s cursed ugly; but 
he’s better than a doctor. 4 Sew up a man’s throat for five dollars. 
Sir! Think of that! Only let me have the sewing up of the 
throat of one of that committee on retrenchment, that’s all! I ’ll 
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stitch it straight through the neck, in one side and out the other. If 
I do n’t, damme ! ’ 

‘ Come, come, my old fellow; do n’t be in a passion/ said Harson, 
going to the fire, and taking up a pitcher which stood there. ‘Here’s 
something to comfort you. I ’ve kept it hot for you. You do n’t 
see stuff like that every day.’ 

* I’m not in a passion,’ replied his visiter, without attending to the 
latter part of his remark, * I swear I’m not. Curse it, Sir, do n’t say 
I’m in a passion ; I hate to be told I’mina passion; I never was 
cooler in all my life/ Which last assertion, if true, certainly showed 
that his ordinary degree of temperature was a high one. 

‘ Well, well, drink your toddy,’ said Harson, holding up the pitcher 
and pouring some of its contents in a mug similar to his own; ‘ and 
do n’t try to pick a quarrel with me/ 

The Doctor looked at him without speaking. At first his eye 
glowed; but as it rested on the mild face of the old man, who 
stood opposite to him filling his pipe, it encountered something 
there which could not be withstood. Its expression gradually soft¬ 
ened ; and at length, when Harson looked up, and pushed the mug 
toward him, and handed him his pipe, and their eyes met, there 
was something very like a tear in the Doctor’s, as he said: 

‘ What, Harry! my old boy, quarrel with you! I’d tear my 
tongue out first. Friends are not scattered so plentifully along the 
road-side of fife, that a man can fling them off like worn-out clothes. 
Some find that out young; but all find it out before they go to their 
graves, if they live to grow old.’ 

‘ So they do, Frank; so they do! God help those who have 
none!’ 

The old man grasped the hand which was now stretched out to 
meet his, and their little difference was forgotten. For some 
moments both smoked their pipes in silence, as if engaged in mor¬ 
alizing over the last remark* Their silence, however, was of short 
duration; for the dog suddenly started up; uttered a short, sharp, 
yelping bark; looked fiercely at the door, and then cast a suggestive 
glance at his master, as if to say: * My old fellow, there’s some¬ 
thing there which had better be looked to/ 

Harry Harson was too busy with his own thoughts to pay much 
attention to the dog; nor was it until the outcry of that respectable 
animal, incensed at his suggestion being slighted, became exceed¬ 
ingly vehement, that he started up and said: ‘ Od rot it, pup ! what 
ails you/ The dog turned an indignant eye upon his master, and 
then looked at the door. At the same time a sound came from the 
outer room, not unlike a low, stifled cry. 

‘ God bless me ! Frank,’ exclaimed the old man starting forward, 
‘ I do believe the dog’s right. There must be some one there/ 
He paused and listened; but the sound was not repeated. ‘ I cer¬ 
tainly did hear something,’ said he; ‘ I ’ll see to it/ Saying this, he 
threw open the door so as to admit the light into the room which 
adjoined the street, and hurried out. In a few moments he returned, 
bearing in his arms something which looked like a bundle of rags. 
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Going to the light he sat down, and as he did so he raised his arm, 
and a long mass of bright golden hair fell back across it, revealing 
the pale, wasted face of a little girl, scarcely six years of age. How 
beautiful that face was! how sadly beautiful! for amid all the fresh¬ 
ness of childhood there was a look of care, as if old age had pre¬ 
maturely crept into her bosom and placed its stamp upon her heart. 

‘ A child! a mere child! * said the old man, as he passed his hand 
through her hair; ‘ a poor, half-starved, broken-down little child ! 
Get some water, Frank/ said he to his crony, who stood twisting 
his fingers together, and thrusting his hands in his pockets and 
drawing them out again with great energy, as if infected with a 
strong inclination to perform some action, the nature of which he 
had not yet ascertained. 

* Give her some wine ! ’ exclaimed he, suddenly coming to himself. 

* Where is it? The child’s starved/ < 

‘In the cupboard on the top shelf. Quick, Frank! Poor little 
thing! how thin she is! ’ 

Frank rushed to the cupboard; seized the bottle with both hands 
and attempted to draw the cork with his teeth; failing in this, he 
snatched up a knife, and with the back of it struck off the neck of 
the bottle at a blow; and dashing part of its contents into a tumbler 
raced back with the speed of a fat locomotive. 

Spite, equally excited, sprang upon a table, and with his legs 
wide apart, to give himself a firm footing, closed both eyes, and 
pointing his nose to the ceiling, barked vociferously. 

Pausing every few moments to clear his throat, the Doctor, in 
good earnest, set about restoring his unexpected patient; and it was 
not long before her eyes opened, and she became aware of what 
had passed. 

Harry Harson was not the man to leave his good work half com¬ 
pleted ; and telling his companion to bring the light, he took the 
child in his arms, carried her to his room, and placed her in his own 
bed; and ringing for a female servant, who had lived with him for 
many years, he left her to her care, first directing her to prepare a 
nutritious beverage, which the Doctor had prescribed; wisely judg¬ 
ing that rest and food were what she most required. 

‘ Frank/ said Harson, as he once more seated himself in his arm¬ 
chair, and applied his mug to his lips; ‘ that child has had hard 
usage/ 

* That she has/ replied the other. 

‘ There are great brutes in this world, Frank/ 

‘ D — d ones ! * answered the Doctor. 

There was a pause, during which Harson looked in the fire, at 
the clock, and on the floor. At last, his eyes rested on the face of 
his companion. ‘ I hope she won’t be sick; but you ’ll see to her, 
to-morrow, will you Frank ? ’ 

The Doctor nodded; and again Harson paused and seemed 
embarrassed. At last he said: ‘You know, Frank, that I am well- 
to-do in the world; and that any expense-’ 

He paused abruptly; for the Doctor, who was in the act of raising 
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his mag to his lips, suddenly put it down, without tasting its con¬ 
tents, and laying his pipe beside it, looked him full in the face. 

4 Well,- V 

There was something in that single monosyllable so strongly 
indicative of hostility, that Harson waited until the Doctor 
repeated it ‘Well? You said you were well-to-do in this world. 
What then ? ’ 

* Come, come, Frank, keep your temper! ’ said Harson, mildly* 
* You know very well what I was going to say; and you must not 
get vexed at it/ 

‘ Yes, I do know what you were going to say. You wanted to 
tell me that I had no right to help that child without your paying for 
it. I’m not vexed, Harry, not in the least: but that’s all cursed 
nonsense. She’s my patient/ 

‘ But she’s in my house/ 

* I do n’t care if she is/ replied the Doctor, rapidly increasing in 
warmth. * I do n’t care whose house she’s in. Come here I will. 
Attend her I will, at all times, morning, noon and night, at all hours; 
and I’ll blister, purge, leach, bleed, cup, vomit, ay, and I’ll do a 
hundred other things if it’s necessary. Let me tell you that; yes, 
and without a single cent, whether you like it or not. I’d like to 
see you prevent it! I’ll come to-morrow, at daylight, Sir; and if 
you do n’t open the door I ’ll break it down. See if I do n’t! ’ 

As he concluded this speech, he rose from his chair, and clapping 
his hat on his head, left the house. Harson followed him out, and 
called after him, but he made no reply; and the old man returned 
to the room, and stood in front of the fire, sad at heart, that any 
word of his, however kindly meant, should have sent an old friend 
from his roof with an unkind feeling. While he was standing there 
the door was opened a-jar and the head of the Doctor was 
thrust in. 

4 Harry, my old fellow,’ he said, in very different tones from those 
which Harson had last heard, ‘ are you angry with me ? ’ 

4 No, Frank, no/ 

4 Nor am I with you, God bless you, Harry ! Good night! ’ 

The door was shut with a slam; and the next moment, the sound 
of the gate swinging against the gate-post, showed that the Doctor 
was in the street. 


•REMEMBER THE POOR*' 


AM IXTBAOT. 


O ye! who sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 
Ill-satisfied, keen Nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretched on his straw, he lays himself to sleep, 
While through the ragged roof and chinky wall 
Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap ! 
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THE WIND. 

The Wind has voices that defy 
The spirit’s utmost scrutiny ; 

We shudder at its sobbing wail, 

And shrink when howls the rolling gale; 
• And even its softest breath is heard 

Like some half-muttered saddening word : 
Of all its strains there is no voice 
That bids the thrilling heart rejoice ! 


The sailor, on the silent seas, 

May long to hail the freshening breeze ; 
The blast that whirls the spattered foam 
Will waft him to his distant home ; 

Yet, while the loosened sail he flings, 
That gives his floating bird its wings, 
His manly heart will often feel 
Some strange dread fancy o’er it steal. 

When crouched beside the wintry blaze, 
And midnight sings its wonted lays, 

The music of the mingling tune, 

Now rising high and falling soon, 

The wailing and complaining tone 
Might be a laugh, though more a moan; 
But wild or saa, or high or low, 

It ever takes a tone of wo. 


I’ve seen it stir the nested rills 
Amid the topmost crystal hills ; 

Have watched it drive the clashing clouds, 
And scream along the quivering shrouds ; 
Dread, strange, the same in every hour, 
Resistless, formless, unseen Power ! 

A voice that gives us no reply; 

A sound that shakes, we know not why! 


I never hear it on the shore 
Concerted with the watery roar; 

Or sweeping where the sullen breeze 
Glides like a spirit through the trees ; 
Nor listen to its mustering w'ail, 

When wintry tempests sw r ell the gale, 
But haunting fancies, dark and wild, 
Brood like the dreams that daunt a child. 


Yet not the less my battling soul 
Springs like a racer to its goal; 

Can wring a ioy that else were pain, 
When blasts howl o’er the crying main ; 
Hear music in the mournful tune 
That softens on the gales of June, 

And gather from the fireside tone 
A sad sweet language all its ow r n. 
Nnoburyport , (Mass.,) Jan. 1843. 


Gkohok Lout. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


OB NATIVE STBS WITH TORBIQM OI.A88KS. 


Jaquks. .... O ! that I were a fool! 

I urn ambitious of a motley coat 

Doss's Son. Thou sba.lt have one. 

Jacobs. It is my only suit. .... 

.... I must have liberty 
Withal, as larpe a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom 1 please ; for so fools have : 

And they that are most galled with my folly. 

They most must laugh. ' As Yon Lixb It.* 

An American, transplanted in infancy to England, where, with 
the exception of a short period devoted to education in France, I 
grew almost to manhood ere I revisited my native soil, I can better 
comprehend the mawkish prejudice with which honest John Bull is 
apt, on a brief sojourn in this country, to view and to condemn 
every thing, within the range of his limited experience, that goes to 
characterize and compose our individuality and nationality; our cus¬ 
toms, conveniences and inconveniences; from a lack of towels on 
our steam-boats, or of chamber-maids and warming-pans at our inns, 
to the absence of those extreme luxuries and refinements in palaces, 
equipage, retinue and domain, which a privileged and wealthy aris¬ 
tocracy maintains in his own country; and of which, although he is 
at home only the distant and humble admirer, he feels himself in 
other lands to be the representative and, in a degree, the national 
proprietor and lord. 

Hence, though nothing more than an honest plebeian in England, 
wonder-stricken and in awe when accidentally thrown into passing 
contact with the great, he no sooner shakes the dust of his own 
country off his feet, than acquiring on the Atlantic his patent of 
nobility, he alights, self-dubbed gentleman, fastidious observer, and 
erudite critic and censor, on our republican shores. 

Here, elated by the advantages of incog., and carried away by the 
extravagances of his conceit, he proceeds to fulfil his self-ordained 
commission. But a sham thing at heart, and conscious of the hol¬ 
lowness of the imposture, he ahems! authoritatively yet distrust¬ 
fully on landing, like the novitiate, crack-toned leader of some 
country choir, presumptuously pitching the key in which to bray 
forth a hackneyed psalm. First startled at the discordant sound of 
his own voice in such unwonted elevation, and next encouraged to 
find himself still on his pedestals, he assumes an erect attitude, 
runs his fingers through his periwig, readjusts his hat with a know¬ 
ing cock on one side, and then with his coat thrown from his breast, 
a thumb thrust in his waistcoat-pocket, and bandanna streaming from 
his skirts, he struts up Broadway with the utmost self-sufficiency 
and inflation, magnifying himself above all he meets, as his stand¬ 
ard of excellence in their line. St James Park and Regent-street, 
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lord it in comparison with the Bowling Green and Broadway. He 
staggers, it is true, for a moment before the magnitude of the Astor 
House, but recovers himself as he compresses its dimensions within 
a supercilious quizzing-glass of cockney invention, while to some 
part of his person he applies a charmed bellows which he carries 
always abroad, and with which, and the accommodating nature of 
his hide, he can swell himself to a magnitude transcending every 
opponent. Here then he plants himself in rival opposition to the 
hotel, indignant at the imperturbable front of the granite, and grow¬ 
ing by his regular process into a rival hotel of far more imposing 
grandeur, with a much greater capacity of dining room, and far 
more accommodation for guests in his vacant upper stories and 
peaked dormer roof. The bony carcass of a Yankee carman hur¬ 
rying beneath a burden, comes at this instant in violent contact with 
him, and topples him from his foundation like a mere ‘ chateau en 
Espagne;’ at which he notes down the treachery of American earth¬ 
quakes, gathers up his fragments, and reduced for the time being to 
ordinary dimensions, finds admittance within the portals, and pre¬ 
sents himself vaporing at the bar-room of the house. 

Entering his name with a flourish ‘ from England/ as if the pro¬ 
prietor of the realm, but whose estates, alas! are in * Air-shire/ or 
* in the Isle of Sky/ he vociferates for apartments, and ends, after a 
contest between his dignity and his pocket, (the latter of which is as 
arbitrary as himself,) by taking a chamber in the roof. To this he 
ascends with an eye averted from each handsomer apartment, de¬ 
termined to imbibe no favorable impressions, until reaching, at 
length, the unpropitious vista of the cock-loft, he finds immediate 
matter for the exercise of his pen. Here he surveys the narrow 
dimensions of his corner, scans the walls, the furniture, examines 
with irritation above the bed and under it, and forthwith proceeds 
to note down what he espies. 

Thus much of his experience being entered in his log-book, he 
again makes sail in Broadway, but is led by instinct to cruise off 
Chatham-street, and presently finds himself anchored to his satis¬ 
faction amid the recesses and society of the Five-Points. Into the 
reeking atmosphere of this infected district the fairer portion of his 
convoy naturally refuse to follow him; and indeed I am moved by 
their yearnings for the purer regions from which they have treach¬ 
erously been seduced. Suffering our hero, therefore, to advance 
alone in his researches, until wnrapt from view in the shadows of 
coming night, I will even quietly slip our cables, and avail ourselves 
of the ebb-tide to drift out to sea. ' 

And now, my fair and (already, permit me to say) dear mess-mates! 
having, though mere lieutenant at the outset, by the abdication or 
deposition of this grand captain and discoverer come to be the chief- 
est navigator of our canoe, let me in all sincerity make my obei¬ 
sance to you; and while I candidly confess that I have but little 
knowledge of the compass, and small acquaintance with the coast, 
invite you to sustain me in my unpretending efforts to bring you off 
this lee-shore of forbidding aspect, and to steer our course where 
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we shall at least be secure from such repugnant scenes. Like 
honest John, (I beg pardon for recurring to him,) almost all my 
experience has been abroad, and I have come upon our coast as full 
of inquisitiveness, and if not imbued with all his prejudices, cer¬ 
tainly subject to the standard of a foreign taste. Conscious of this, 
I entertain with distrust every unfavorable opinion of our govern¬ 
ment, ctlstoms, and manners, wherein they differ from those in which 
I have been educated; and if I ever shall consider myself entitled 
to pronounce upon their opposite advantages, it certainly will not be 
until time has removed the influence of primeval impressions, and 
opportunity and reflection have better fitted me for the task. For 
our better understanding, therefore, to resume a simile from which I 
have wandered, my cruise will be directed in search of amusement 
rather than information. I expect to compass no seas nor to pene¬ 
trate any straits that shall widen the sphere of your knowledge, 
though I may strengthen by illustration that which you already pos¬ 
sess ; and it shall go hard but in hugging along shore I will now 
and then come to pleasant havens or run up creeks and rivers, 
which unfolding perchance some virgin charms, and revealing char¬ 
acteristic features of our country, shall in idle moments keep you 
indifferently entertained. 

An American, as already stated, carried abroad in infancy, where 
I grew nevertheless beneath the paternal roof, it was a frequent 
custom with our family to pass our summers at the Isle of Wight, 
that charming resort for sea-breezes and bathing, famous in history 
for the captivity of Charles the First at Carisbrook Castle, and still 
more renowned for its rural beauty. 

Most persons are familiar with the style in which visiters are 
accommodated there: families, instead of resorting to vast crowded 
hotels, being provided with completely furnished cottages, embow¬ 
ered in vines and foliage, and charmingly situated along the rocky 
or more cultivated coast. Here, jyalkmg at evening along the sil¬ 
very margin of the ocean, wav^upon wave rising seaward and 
rolling in rainbow succession from the declining sun, to expend 
themselves in liquid murmurs at my feet, did I first turn a prophetic 
ear to the breathings of my native land, which whispered to me, 
not untruly, that in spite of my early withdrawal I was still the child 
of its bosom, on whose shores were cast at once the happiest and 
the most trying incidents of my future lot; within whose confines 
lay, yet unrevealed, the strongest, the purest, the holiest influences 
that should bind me to existence. 

My native land and my kindred became henceforward the pre¬ 
vailing subject of all my day-dreams, which were borne ever as by 
the trade-winds to waste themselves unsatisfied against its shores. 
Imagine then, dear reader, the thrill of joy and the intense interest 
with which, some months after my return from the Continent, I was 
destined to embark for this land of my dreams. 

It was on a rosy evening in July that the carriage rolled away 
with me from my father's door, beneath the overhanging trees that 
vol. xxi. 32 
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sheltered the carriage-road. Mingling over my head, and melodious 
with birds, they breathed on my heart Nature’s touching farewell: 


* Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast ? 

1 Rnew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would’st thou Unger in doubt and fear; 

Thy heart’s light laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left m our shades with the spring’s wild flowers. 


‘ Under the arch by our mingling made, 

Thou and thy brother have gaily played; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye have met there, oh! never more! 


‘ On rode the youth ; and the boughs among, 

Thus the free birds o’er his pathway sung: 

* Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 

Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in out lay! * 

* And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed 

As he caught the last sounds of his native shade; 

But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 

How deep were the oracles Nature spoke.’ 

A moment, and the carriage emerged on the turnpike. My heart 
ached with suppressed agony at this actual severance from home, 
and I cast back a yearning gaze at the fondly-treasured abode. At 
this moment, my younger sister, who had stolen after me to the 
gates, appeared beyond the foliage, her eyes lustrous through tears, 
and countenance beaming hope through bereavement The vision 
fairly unmanned me; my heart swelled and burst in my bosom, and 
my face was averted from the window in a suffusion of tears. 

The carriage drew up before the Castle Inn, and my trunks were 
transferred to the ‘Greyhound,’ a new fast coach intended to maintain 
the ascendancy of post-coaches over rail-cars. Celerity and method, 
without noise or bustle, characterized its attendants. My luggage 
stowed in the boot, the coach flbrrying nothing on top, I sprang 
lightly to the box-seat The coachman, gathering whip and reins, 
assumed his perch; ‘ right! ’ was uttered in the sharp tone of the 
guard; and a hand to each horse-blanket was left sustaining them in 
air, as leaders and wheelers, leaping and plunging in frenzied spirit, 
flew swiftly from under them. The merry bugle of the guard; the 
inspiriting clatter of hoofs and quick rumble of wheels, as we dashed 
through the streets, by gaudy shops, inns with quaint signs and cor¬ 
pulent windows; with a half glimpse and lost at some quick-eyed, 
blooming countenance, darting to behold us; churches with steeples 
fast traversing the sky; carts, carriages, and chaises straitening our 
passage, and skilfully threaded by the dexterous hand of the mas¬ 
terly coachman, a character to behold, awakened pleasure and fancy: 
and so we broke from the town and suburb, and swept with an even 
and regular gallop along the Macadamized road. My heart was 
attuned to the harmony of the landscape, with its country-seats, cot¬ 
tages, occasional hamlets and rural spires, appearing and disappear¬ 
ing in rapid succession. 
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The Greyhound was true to her insignia; the dews of night were 
repelled by the steaming flanks and fiery nostrils of her thorough¬ 
breds ; and the Moon, through her chaste reign, lent us charmed 
progress and illusory speed. We approached London ere the sun 
had risen, and bursting upon it with shining lamps and air-born 
coursers were mistaken by the uproused citizens for the car of day. 
The streets at this uncomfortable hour were rife with motion; some 
risen to commence their daily toil, clustered around blue-barrelled 
gin-shops seeking their morning dram; others, of more costly but not 
less ruffled exterior, appeared to be stealing from a night’s debauch, 
horror-struck, like belated ghosts, at the hue and cry of cock-crow 
gathering after their retreat; and presently, with a dexterous touch 
of the ribands, a ten-fold clatter of hoofs and thunder of wheels, 
we dashed under a vaulted entrance, and made a dead halt at the 
wide glass door of an inn. 

My destination was Portsmouth, for the packet ship Quebec, to 
sail on the tenth of July, and I had barely time to reach her. I 
called therefore for a post-chaise, and after a prompt breakfast, 
was soon emerging into the country from the southern suburb of 
London. 

The morning glittered with sunshine, and the road evinced 
unusual animation. Carriages in quick succession hurried in the 
direction with myself; stage-coaches crowded with passengers, one 
decorated with streamers of orange, another red, strained in opposi¬ 
tion, amid hurrah and defiance: now the red took the lead, and the 
guard standing erect, looking triumphantly back on the hindmost, 
raised his bugle to his lips and crowed like chanticleer; a trace 
parted in the moment of victory, compelling a sudden halt, while the 
yellow swept on with renewed spirit, its Punch-like little guard with 
serio-comic gestures flinging out upon the breeze, the air, ‘ Oh dear! 
what can the matter be ! ’ — ‘ dear, dear, what can the matter be! ’ 
as the discomfited opponents pulled up to repair. I soon found 
there was an election: greetings were shouted from road-side inns 
as bodies of independent electors, or some aristocratic party or indi¬ 
vidual in travelling carriage or post-chaise, passed by at foaming 
speed; and approbation or disapprobation was offered with practical 
significance as the badge of the passers were recognized by friends 
or foes. I entered into the spirit of the occasion, and showing 
myself at the window of my chaise, responded with hearty cheers 
to the applause of a village group collected round one of the polls, 
with whom the orange jacket of my postillion appeared to find 
favor, as at double-quick speed I scampered through them. My 
glory was transient and soon tarnished. A turn of the road brought 
me suddenly on the enemy, who, prepared by the uproarious greeting, 
awaited my approach. I was fully committed, and though not 
knowing whom I supported, ‘nailed my colors to the mast/ and 
crying aloud for ‘the Orange/ was visited with a surfeit of that iden¬ 
tical fruit, but rotten to corruption; against which missiles, with cab¬ 
bage-stalks and whole platoons of addled eggs, I defended myself 
by a breast-work of carpet bags, and beheld my postillion, mad- 
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dened to frenzy, bending over his terrified horses, apply whip and 
spur to hurry them through the onslaught, while his yellow jacket 
became effectually dyed to a rainbow complexion, adapted to every 
party you please. I was satisfied with thus much devotion to a cause 
in which I was so entirely uninterested ; and henceforth, under the 
cognizance of my motley livery, shouted for every party in turn, 
loudly exclaiming with the philosophic Jaques: ‘ Motley’s the only 
wear/ * Invest me with my motley! * ‘ I am ambitious of a motley 
coat! * 

I was happy at length to get beyond the worry of the election, 
and devote my few remaining miles in England to the pleasurable 
influence of its richly-cultured scenery, its fair and tranquil abodes. 

What! thought I, am I on the eve of departing from the country in 
which I have been nurtured, and can I recklessly behold its sweetly 
familiar features, its sequestered villages, its busy but most ancient 
towns, its solemn cathedrals and noble baronial towers, which have 
from childhood ministered to my comfort and to my fancy, and fed 
me so abundantly with delight; can I behold them rising only to 
disappear, and not count them as they recede and cannot be recalled, 
as one who watches the ebbing sands of his existence ? What were 
they but part of my existence ! I had from infancy imbibed their v 
spirit with my breath; and now with every revolution of the wheels, 
how swiftly were they fleeting! I gasped to recover them, but 
alas, for poor mortality! I was on the high road of my career, and 
that too on a Macadamized turnpike and in an English post-chaise! 
Farewell, ye objects of long-seated affection! Would that the lamp 
which softly kindles over your memory could lend but an imperfect 
ray to divine the ocean that is beyond! We dashed down the 
decline; the charioteer, like a devil incarnate, hailed the goal of our 
journey, and urged his fiery steeds, as, whirled in irresistible vortex, 
trees, houses, creation flew in disjointed atoms, and I was delivered 
with a jerk on the very confines of land. * Annihilation! * thought I, 

* and here comes the undertaker! ’ as I was dragged, Heaven knows 
whither, by the elbow, and not, as I expected, by the heels. 

What followed immediately, I can no more than the departed 
reveal to you; but on returning consciousness, it seemed that I had 

* ‘ passed the Rubicon/ and life was yet within me. I was borne of a 
surety on a buoyant element, and appeared to be voyaging on 
heaven-expanded wings. 


THE BACHELOR'S SOLIL^Q^T 

Yes, yes! I ’ll lead a single life, 

For married men are lost; 

And the ‘ dearer ’ that a wife may be, 

The more that wife will cost! 

Match-making meddlers ! ye may try 
To wheedle me, ’t is true ; 

But though I ’ll never match your choice, 
I ’ll be a match for you! 
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A SKETCH. 

The time was early Summer; and the hour 
Was when the Sun the shadow westwardly 
Doth cast along the sward, of the same length 
As i^the object’s height. How bright that Sun ! 
And yet how still, and how reposeful, seem’d 
His calm, his grand, his glorious majesty! 

I wandered forth beneath the forest’s shade; 

There vet the dew, in solitaiy drops, 

Where’er the day’s approaching beam was seen, 
Lingered like scatter’d diamonds on the green. 

These are the Tears of Earth for mortal sin 
Shed all the night, consol’d at mom’s approach. 

I chose the mountain path; no steep ascent, 

But one of devious windings, rarely trod 
But by the hunter, or the woodman’s step. 

The air was balm ; the eye enraptured sought 
To exercise a fresh-awakened sense, 

As if it’s own delights unknown had been 
Until this beauteous, chosen, blissful day! 

Elastic was my step, elate my heart; 

Heaven was abroad, around, Deside, within, 

Beneath in flowers, and, oh how beautiful! 

In fleecy clouds and azure vault above. 

Upward I wound my way, upward my thoughts 
Ascended, and every upward step grew 
Nearer Heaven. The very leaves above my head 
Whispered of Thee ! in Thee, in Thee we live ! 
And, as I look’d adown the fertile plain 
And peaceful hamlet, all it’s sounds subdu’d 
By distance, far below my present path 
Amid the sunny quiet of mid air 
A concourse of existent thoughts, it seem’d, 

Rose, like a sentient atmosphere, to Thee ! 

Ascending clouds, that, as the day advanc’d, 

Higher and higher rose into th’ infinite space, 
Renew’d, unto my meditative sight, 

The fourth day’s miracle, the firmament 
Then decorated first with constellations 
And made glad by starry gems, that speak 
God’s footsteps, and the passages whereo’er 
His spirit paus’d to breathe some thought of Love! 
Thought into instant action borne by thought. 

Half of the effort of creative skill 

Had exercis’d it’s wonders ’ere that change — 

So, in the moral miracle of Grace, 

When God’s own spirit o’er the chaos broods 
That Sin’s confusion and black guilt have caused 
Throughout the soul of miseraWe man, 

How oft the half of sublunary life 
Hath pass’d away from darkness into death, 

Ere yet the firmament of soul divides 
From vapors of the Earth, the blessed clouds! 

On these, in hues of Heaven, His promises are writ, 
And parting day expires in radiant bliss ! 
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On the broad breast of this expansive mount, 

Trees of perennial verdure — the larch, 

The fir, tne cedar, and the varied pine, 

The holly in its glossy livery 

Of green, with scarlet berries and bright head, 

Mingled with beech, and mountain-ash, and oak, 

And birch, and chestnut with its armed fruit — 
These all unite to shade a glen through which 
I onward pass’d in deepest solitude 
Treading my way on flowers. The purple heath, 
The blue campanula, lobelia red, 

Myrtles of emeraldic shade that creep 
Along the sward embracing the kind Earth, 

Whose bosom like a mother yet sustains 
Their nestling vines, and the rich moss that vies 
The silk-worm’s product into velvet form’d 
With rarest dies of artificial green — 

These all were there. 

Slow up the glen, slow o’er the yielding moss 
My gratified foot it’s impress left; 

I walked through sweet sensations as through air j 
A hvmn was in my heart, and numbers came 
Without a wish, an effort, or a thought; 

Bright colours took possession of my words, 

And made me sing the Rainbow as I walk’d — 

It seemed a Zodiac of redeemed souls, 

Borne in the lightning passage of a thought 
From spheres beyond Uranus ; come to chaunt 
Ere fades the sun, the providence of God ! 

And all those blest prismatic hues, on which 
The eye reposes with such dear delight, 

Glowing not dazzling, liquid yet sustain’d, 
Quivering, settling, were the changeful hues 
Upon the plumy pinions of bright spirits, 

Arriving from the upper vaults of Heaven. 

Such was my course ; I could have roam’d till now 
Like an exhaustless River of Delight 
And. all unspent the current of my joy — 

But that mine eye upon a distant mark 
Had fix’d its gaze, and wonder hush’d my song, 

And I became all sight as I approach’d. 

It was a fountain issuing from a rock, 

A hoar gray rock that bore time’s earliest date, 

And forward bent, in fond protecting care, 

Sheltering this font that seem’d a diamond shield 
So round it’s margin, and so lustrous green, 

Silvery, or roseate, was its surface ; 

Reflecting clouds or trees in colour and in form ; 
Each hue and leaf minutely pencill’d, 

And all as still, as pure, refulgent, calm, 

As Star of Eve or Messenger from Heaven ! 

Forth from the beautiful evolves the good! 

I could not gaze untouch’d on scene so fair 
But felt the strong necessity of prayer; 

And, kneeling down beside this diamond font, 

Gave utterance to a heart o’ercharged with love, 
With love toward ‘ Him who first hath loved us,* 
Who clothes the Earth with beauty for our joy, 

And guides the broken heart to Heaven’s bright gate 
By the still waters, and the grateful shade. 
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Now bending o’er the mirror-wave, behold 
The full interior of my desert mind 
Sketch’d like a landscape and exposed to view. 

The only promise of the wide wide waste 
A small oasis on the wildering sands ! 

Transfixed with grief I could have cried aloud, 

But that a voice, whose silvery notes of cheer 
Bring ever gladness to my inmost heart, 

Consol’d my spirit with these sacred words: 

* Truth from forth the Earth shall spring, and 
Righteousness look down from Heaven. Fear not, 

Nor waste in idle grief the gift of life ; 

The fountain this of Truth. Plunge boldly in 
Thine arm, without delay or doubt or dread, 

And draw from thence the pearl of price untold.’ 

I did as taught, and from the crystal depth 
Drew forth the wondrous treasure of all good. 

Joy, joy celestial gleam’d throughout my frame, 

And peace surpassing joy! I turn’d to share 
Th’ unutterable bliss ; and, turning, woke 
And lo, it was a dream! and mom had come: 

Yet did mine Eye encompass her I sought, 

For, at my side, my own Carita stood, 

And in her hand she held, The Book of Life ! 

JOBN WlTIM. 


TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. 


A TALK OK TIN NBC DM. 


PART TWO. 

When Tom’s project of a lover’s jaunt to the metropolis was 
ready to be put into execution, he left Tinnecum early one morn¬ 
ing, sitting on the box of a small wagon, in company with Old Bee¬ 
hive, who was going to dispose of his patent in some of the river 
counties. He would fain have departed stealthily; but Thimbles, 
who was looking over a patch of cauliflowers, saw him, and calling 
hastily to his journeyman Tirks, who was standing on the back 
steps in his stocking-feet, washing his face in a tin basin, he stood 
gazing at him with the same feelings as Praxiteles would have 
regarded the drapery of one of his own statues, or any work of his 
divine art 

Full of * sweet thoughts and sugared suppositions,’ that wholly 
beguiled the journey, Van Diddlemas arrived in town, and presently 
found himself going at a rapid rate up Broadway, and approach¬ 
ing his destination, perhaps I might as well call it his destiny. 
Mr. Hummins and he had been talking all the day about honey, 
until they got upon the pavements. Tom’s particular attention was 
called to the fact that the first article essential to sustain life is 
milk; after that, and mentioned with it in sweet conjunction in the 
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inspired volume, is honey. The most desirable of all lands was 
one * flowing with milk and honey.’ Hence it is as important to keep 
the bee-moth out of hives as the horn-distemper out of cattle. 
4 Who-a! ’ said Tom, seizing the reins violently, and almost bringing 
the horse down upon his haunches; * here’s the place. I ’ll take 
one of them hives with me to show the girls. I guess I ’ll put up 
here. Call for me day arter to-morrow, when you come down the 
river, will you? Won’t you come in, Hummins? I know the 
folks.’ 

Mr. Hummins was ‘ afraid he should be too late for the North- 
river boat,’ and ‘guessed he’d be getting on.’ The Tinnecum 
Beau Brummel took his ‘things’ out of the wagon, (a clean cravat, 
a patent bee-hive, and an umbrella,) and stood alone on the pave¬ 
ment, looking up; after which with a bold foot he ascended the. 
steps. At this trying moment, finding in his pocket a leathern bot¬ 
tle which had been left behind by the sportsman, he tilted it to his 
lips, and exhausted the remaining drops; upon which, experiencing 
an encouraging glow through his system, he pulled the bell with 
such violence that it had nearly sundered the wires. 

‘ That must be Manners,’ thought Miss Trelawny, slightly lifting 
up her head; ‘ what a noise he makes ! ’ 

In a moment after, the name of Van Diddlemas was heard like a 
startling piece of news, and blank looks of surprise and displeasure 
exchanged. ‘I’ll walk in. Sir,’ said Tom, pushing past the man, 
and depositing his bee-hive in the vestibule, ‘ and wait a bit till she 
is hum. My name is Van Diddlemas, Sir; I know she ’ll be glad 
to see Mr. Van Diddlemas.’ Hearing voices, and escaping the 
grasp which was laid on his arm, he passed on -with great deter¬ 
mination toward a half-opened door, and flinging it boldly back, 
ushered himself into a full drawing-room, about five minutes 
before the hour of dinner. The guests were numerous on that day, 
and consisted of an ex*president and some other persons of quality. 
Tom started at encountering his full-length picture in a mirror 
before he had advanced many steps, and between that and the 
company came to a stand in an attitude of perplexity and astonish¬ 
ment, while the perspiration started out all over his nose. There 
he stood, button for button, just as he had come out of Tinnecum, 
in all the charms of his full-blown assurance, a perfect flower. He 
held in his hand an antediluvian umbrella; so it might be called, 
speaking a little extravagantly, for it had been in the Diddlemas 
family many generations, and had never been decoyed away, but 
remained in its own place, outliving the whole of its vagrant class. 
It had served the purposes of the members of the homestead 
through the storms of life, and went with them to their funerals; 
many times dragging them madly after it in the hurricane; some¬ 
times in its old age turning wrong side out, but always brought 
back again, and cured of its queer capers; thus ever remaining in a 
state of preservation, and looked at by the antiquary with delight 
The storms which for the last fifty years had beat on it would form 
a deluge. Many a time had Tom’s grand-parents walked under it 
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in their early youth, and many a time been caught under it in an 
April shower. The ferule, if it ever had one, was entirely gone, 
but in its place a brass ring; while the handle proper did not appear 
beyond the whale-bone ends, having ‘ suffered some.’ While the 
distinguished company were endeavoring to make out the meaning 
of this new arrival, the gently-stealing perfume of tobacco began to 
pervade the place, and it was evident that it was not of that dead 
kind which is absorbed and carried about in the clothes, but that 
it was incense proceeding from a live coal. The cause of this 
appeared to be an American segar of great pungency, of which the 
end was just visible between Tom’s fingers, while the lighted part 
warmed the palm of his hand which concealed it. This he had 
been loath to throw away, but now walked up to the grate and cast 
it in; for the Tinnecum young men never think of relinquishing 
their segars when they pay visits, but merely abstain from puffing 
them, and let them smoulder in their hands until they go away. 

Miss Trelawny had looked very grave and retreating on the 
intrusion of the new comer, regarding it as something very mol 
apropos; but presently, from some motive, she rose and smiled 
vaguely. Tom was reassured in an instant. Tinnecum recollec¬ 
tions crowded fast upon him; he advanced and stretched forth his 
heroic hand, and letting his visage relax into a glaring smile, which 
screwed up his eyes into a small, burning focus, and turned his 
mouth into one long streak from ear to ear : 4 Cousin/ said he, ‘ I’m 
mighty glad to see you. I been wantin' to see you ever since you 
left. Mrs. Pollocks sent her love to you. Our cow • • • Oh! 
aunt Hetty wants to know why you aint written.’ 

Miss Trelawny laughed, and immediately carried into execution 
the happy, sarcastic idea of formally presenting Tom to one of his 
own species, a Broadway exquisite of superfluous elegance. So 
fetching up the latter by a signal, 4 Mr. Quincummins,’ said she, 

4 Mr. Diddlemas! ’ 

4 Ah! — aw!’ uttered Mr. Quincummins, bowing very stiffly; 

4 happy — h - m - m! ’ 

Tom stretched out his hand. 4 Do you enjoy good health, Sir ? ’ 
said he, looking interrogatively in the face of the other. 

Quincummins seemed to doubt the evidence of his senses. He 
screwed a glass in his eye, and surveyed Tom with the greatest 
leisure. Tom returned the gaze admirably. It was pleasing to see 
those two absorbed in the mutual study, representatives as they 
were of the same class, but imagining themselves to be immensely 
different, as a cat sees its own face in a glass, and is persuaded it’s- 
two cats. Slinking at last into a seat, Tom began to snatch timid 
glances at surrounding objects, and an embarrassing silence ensued. 

4 ’Pears to me,’ said he at length, ingeniously endeavoring to dis¬ 
tract the attention which was riveted on him, and casting his eyes 
toward the ceiling; 4 ’pears to me these rooms is very high betwixt 
the j’ints?’ 

In the midst of this, dinner was announced, and the whole com- 
vol. xxi. 33 
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pany swept out in grand procession, Tom Van Diddiemas being 
carried along by the tide. ‘ I do n’t much care if I do take a cup 
with you,’ said he, looking at his watch. He got a seat near the 
head of the table, next to the ex-president, with whom he soon 
entered into friendly intercourse on the subject of cedar rails. 
Upon this he enlarged understandingly, and with a degree of enthu¬ 
siasm, bringing together much collateral knowledge on all sorts of 
timber, its adaptation to fences, its liability to worms, its strength 
and durability; and finally bringing the subject home by asking his 
Excellency what was the state of rails in his place. ‘ We’m gettin’ 
to give up chestnut altogether in Tinnecum,’ said he, ‘and take 
cedar: if there’s any dumplins in that soup, I ’ll take a dumplin; I 
thank you; I’m very hard on dumplins.’ 

Tinnecum assurance by degrees became established. He dis¬ 
coursed fluently and ate heartily, his appetite having been sharpened 
to a keen edge by the ride with Hummins; at least he acknowledged 
to the ex-president that he felt wonderful sharp. The peculiarities 
however which he exhibited in eating and drinking, it is hardly 
worth while to recount, since they are nothing more than would 
have been noticed in the case of any young man so situated, and it 
might be considered a mark of meanness to hold forth and to glory 
in so cheap a triumph. Conventional laws should not be always 
binding, and it is easy to forgive the breach if it is done out of 
regard for the beautiful. 

As the entertainment advanced, having drank some wine, Tom 
became more talkative; and at last, by his very peculiar turn of 
thought, managed to enlist the attention of the whole table. He 
had now got upon the subject of rats, whom he praised for their 
great natural endowments. ‘ They ’re high-learned,’ said he; 
‘there’s no gettin’ a-head of’em. Them that says that they can’t 
eat through a hemlock plank, says what is n’t true. I knows they 
can. They eat through a bin in our bam. I see the com a-sinkin* 
and a-sinkin’, and couldn’t tell what made it until I come to look at 
the bottom, and by jings! there was no less than two bushels of 
cobs! Mr. What ’s-your-name, here’s wishing you good health; 
Molly, here’s your’n; and here’s a blessin’ on all gals. Wal, I 
tried to catch them rats, but could n’t seem to make it out. They 
was too knowin’. Old rats won’t give up to die, if they can help 
it All the traps that was ever sot won’t catch ’em. One day I 
come in on ’em sudden, arter I’d stopped the holes, and shut the 
bam-door. There was six on ’em on a pile of com shellin’ it out 
like sixty. When they found they was choked off, and could n’t 
squeedge through the holes, they sot to and squealed, and ran up my 
legs, and attacked me like so many sogers. I began to be a-feered, 
but fell to and fit as well as I could; and some I kicked the life out 
of them, and some I forked. But I did say that if ever I got out of 
that scrape I never would get into another. Haw! haw! haw! 
h-aw! ’ 

Mr. Diddiemas here related some amusing anecdotes of rats, and 
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their eccentric devices, by which they * got a-head of him’ in his 
own barn. From rats he naturally slid upon coon-hunting, from 
coons to foxes, from foxes back to corn, geese, chickens, roosters, 
and Muscovy ducks; so on to ponds, swamps, turtles, newts, lizards, 
black-snakes, briars, cranberries, pond-lilies and wild grape-vines; 
persimmons, maple-sugar and spruce-beer, ploughing, harrowing, 

‘corn-shucking,’ straw, hay, oats, and-rats.’ By the time of 

dessert, Van Diddlemas was in a high state of excitement, talking 
and laughing boisterously, and encouraged to a degree of familiarity 
which seemed to wax more and more unrestrained. In the sim¬ 
plicity of his heart he had already done some things hardly tolera¬ 
ble, but he now felt as free and gay-hearted as among his boon 
companions; and it seemed to him as if he had emerged into a 
higher and more congenial life, and as if he never could be ‘scared’ 
again during all his days. He presently began to recount the chro¬ 
nicles of Tinnecum, setting down Squire Sharkey as the great 
oracle, and pronouncing a warm eulogium on his character. Some¬ 
body asked him who was the next greatest. ‘ Wal, I don’ know,’ 
said he; ‘ I guess Weatherby; they ’re all on ’em putty nigh even. 
I say,’ said he, giving the ex-president a nudge, ‘why can’t you go 
out to Tinnecum with me next day arter to-morrow? That’s our 
trainin’ day. Can’t you, Mister ? I wisht you would.’ 

His Excellency smiled. The rest of the company laughed, and 
he was encouraged by their good humor to extend the invitation to 
all. ‘ I know one,' proceeded he ‘ that shall go,’ looking through his 
wine-glass at Miss Trelawny. ‘ You need n’t say, No: you aint 
a-goin to get off, no how you can fix it.’ 

‘ Manners,’ exclaimed Quincummins, with an air of great arro¬ 
gance and intense inquisitiveness, when the sensation had a little 
subsided, ‘ aw! where is Tinnecum ? ’ 

Tom opened his eyes, and stared as if he were endeavoring to 
sound the depth of such profound ignorance. ‘Is it possible,’ 
thought he, ‘ that any gentleman could have studied jography and 
never heered of Tinnecum ? By jings! I thought every body 
knowed it. It’s a good deal bigger than Ketchebonnuck, and 
as large again as Cat’s-Larder. Where in the world was you 
fetched up ? ’ 

‘ Who’s the belle of the place ? ’ said Mr. Manners. 

‘ What say ? ’ replied Tom. 

‘ Who’s the belle of the place ? Who’s the greatest belle ? ’ 

‘ How ? ’ 

‘ Are there no belles in Tinnecum, Mr. Diddlemas ? ’ 

‘ Well I swon — ’ said Tom, smiling and staring hard. 

Mr. Manners and Quincummins exchanged looks, which said: 
‘ He does n’t understand the meaning of the word belle.* 

Tom indeed appeared to be getting in a fog. He swallowed the 
wine in his glass greedily, and then thrust his arm up to the elbow 
in his coat pocket. What could he be fumbling after ? First he 
hauled out an ear of red com, then a check-handkerchief, then a 
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small parcel wrapped in brown paper, which he clapped upon the 
table. 4 That’s a shirt/ said he. After this he brought out a steel 
tobacco-box, and said he believed he’d take a chaw. Presently 
Mr. Manners renewed his question. 4 Who/ said he, 4 is the most 
distinguished lady in Tinnecum ?’ 

4 Mary Ann is very pretty/ said Miss Trelawny. 

4 Yes/ replied Tom, gazing over the table, and putting on at the 
same time one of his most charming smiles; 4 she *s putty , but you’m 
puttier .’ 

The approbation of this little jeu d'esprit was so great, that had 
Tom chosen to rest upon it, he would have come off with flying 
colors, and gone away with a laurel on his brow which would have 
remained fresh until he reached his home, and been as green as 
any cedar in Tinnecum. But he now thought he might venture a 
little farther. 'After all/ thought he, ‘what did I come here for? 
Not to eat or to drink, or to see Mr. Quincummins, or other great 
folks, or to show off my buttons, or my manners, that I learned to 
dancing-school. It wam’t for nary one o’ them things/ Here he 
thrust an enormous quid of tobacco into his cheek, being unable to 
eat more, and taking up the thread of his discourse where the eclat 
of his late speech had interrupted it: 4 Mary Ann’s a fust rate gal/ 
said he, 4 and no mistake ! I like her putty well; I always said I 
did; and she’d make a good wife. But as to courtin’ her, Coz., 
that’s a different matter; I hope you didn’t think I was a-courtin’ 
her, Coz ? Me and Mary Ann us’d always to talk and laugh a good 
deal; we was friendly then; and so we be now. The last time/ 
said Tom, putting his tobacco-box in his pocket, rising from his seat, 
and approaching the lady whom he addressed; 4 the last time I went 
over there to borrow their rat-trap, I was in a tolerab’l good sort of 
humor, kind of; the old man and the old woman had gone a visitin’ 
to the Hollow, and Tight warn’t to tell that I went from hum; (but 
he did though, and I kicked him for it.) Wal, I says to Mary 
Ann — Oh, psha! it’s immater ’el; but when I was a-goin’ away I 
comes up to her, and I puts my arm round her neck, and I kisses 
her, jist so —! ’ 

Luckless Tom Van Diddlemas ! 

Quincummins looked revolving pistols; started aghast all the 
brave gentlemen of the company; but a whole army of cavaliers 
could not recall a kiss when it has passed the rubicon of the lips. 
Tom stood back as if electrically repelled, and contemplated the 
mischief which he had done. He would have implored pardon 
immediately, but he knew not how; and struck dumb with a sense 
of his own impudence, he stood there petrified in all his beautiful 
proportions. Had he stolen a sheep with all its fleece about it 
instead of a mere spiritual kiss, could he have looked more guilty? 
The saluted lady rose with a calm but flushed indignation, hurled a 
glance at the offender, then merely turning her head over her 
shoulder: 4 John/ said she, 4 show that man the door.’ 

By some mysterious agency, certainly with very little assistance, 
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Tom found himself suddenly transported into the hall, and while 
fumbling for his hat, felt a sense of being instantly cast down from 
the highest pitch of elevation. When he had got his hat, he found 
himself gently assisted, and then positively pushed by the shoulders, 
and the door closed after him. This was rather too much ; his hot 
blood boiled up, and his well-known pluck revived. Unable to get 
the door open by reason of its being well bolted as soon as shut, he 
stood upon the sill, and began to kick it violently with the toes of his 
cow-hide boots. Finding that it could not be carried by storm, he 
went down upon the side-walk^and making gestures at the windows, 
began to threaten the whole house. His noisy fury attracted the 
attention and excited the curiosity of every one in that neighbor¬ 
hood ; and his fragmentary threats and maledictions sounded upon 
their ears, interrupted only by the cries of charcoal and the rumbling 
of omnibus-wheels. 

* Any on you, come out if you — darr. Darr you to-I’m the 

fleower of Jasper Ceounty—Gi’ me my shirt— Gi’ me my bee¬ 
hive ! ’ A severer loss recurring at this moment to the mind of 
Tom, he got upon a block of marble before the door, and cried out, 
raising his voice almost to a screech: ‘ Gi’ me my umberell! —um- 
berell! — umberell! * 

The opposite windows were filled with laughing faces, and the 
sportsman contemplated the scene with a satisfaction which could 
be hardly justified. Tom found that he gained nothing, and his 
rage subsiding, allowed him to see that he was making himself a 
laughing-stock: nevertheless, as he beat a retreat, he turned once 
upon his heel and shouted with a mingled feeling of despair and 
revenge : * Gi’ me my shirt! — gi’ me my bee-hive ! — gi’ me my 
umberell! umberell! umber-ell!* 

The probability that this affair would be published in the penny 
papers on the next day, did not afford the other party much de¬ 
light. Tom at last hurried away from the spot, reeling wofully, 
but had not gone two squares before he was apprehended on a 
charge of horse-stealing! The occasion of this was his resem¬ 
blance to a noted horse-thief, for whom the police had been for 
some days on the look-out; and it was not until his uncle and other 
friends were sent for, and Tom’s character established, that he was 
released from Umbo, and permitted once more to go upon his ways. 
He directed his steps to the old Bull’s Head; and notwithstanding 
the evening was somewhat advanced, engaged a passage in the 
wagon of a friend, who was going out to Tinnecum with a load of 
sheep. 

It was a moonless night, but the stars shone brilliantly in the sky, 
when Tom Van Diddlemas went out of ‘ York,’ after his bootless 
errand, accusing himself of having spoilt all by his own rashness. 
‘You’ve done for yourself, my boy !’ said he, stretching himself at 
full length on the bottom of the wagon, and burying his head among 
the fleeces of an old wether whose legs were tied together painfully 
tight. Here he sighed and sighed, and was borne out in his dejec- 
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dened to frenzy, bending over his terrified horses, apply whip and 
spur to hurry them through the onslaught, while his yellow jacket 
became effectually dyed to a rainbow complexion, adapted to every 
party you please. I was satisfied with thus much devotion to a cause 
in which I was so entirely uninterested ; and henceforth, under the 
cognizance of my motley livery, shouted for every party in turn, 
loudly exclaiming with the philosophic Jaques: ‘ Motley’s the only 
wear/ ‘ Invest me with my motley ! * 1 1 am ambitious of a motley 
coat!* 

I was happy at length to get beyond the worry of the election, 
and devote my few remaining miles in England to the pleasurable 
influence of its richly-cultured scenery, its fair and tranquil abodes. 
What! thought I, am I on the eve of departing from the country in 
which I have been nurtured, and can I recklessly behold its sweetly 
familiar features, its sequestered villages, its busy but most ancient 
towns, its solemn cathedrals and noble baronial towers, which have 
from childhood ministered to my comfort and to my fancy, and fed 
me so abundantly with delight; can I behold them rising only to 
disappear, and not coimt them as they recede and cannot be recalled, 
as one who watches the ebbing sands of his existence ? What were 
they but part of my existence ! I had from infancy imbibed their 
spirit with my breath; and now with every revolution of the wheels, 
how swiftly were they fleeting! I gasped to recover them, but 
alas, for poor mortality! I was on the high road of my career, and 
that too on a Macadamized turnpike and in an English post-chaise! 
Farewell, ye objects of long-seated affection ! Would that the lamp 
which softly kindles over your memory could lend but an imperfect 
ray to divine the ocean that is beyond! We dashed down the 
decline; the charioteer, like a devil incarnate, hailed the goal of our 
journey, and urged his fiery steeds, as, whirled in irresistible vortex, 
trees, houses, creation flew in disjointed atoms, and I was delivered 
with a jerk on the very confines of land. ‘ Annihilation! ’ thought I, 
* and here comes the undertaker! * as I was dragged, Heaven knows 
whither, by the elbow, and not, as I expected, by the heels. 

What followed immediately, I can no more than the departed 
reveal to you; but on returning consciousness, it seemed that I had 
'«‘ passed the Rubicon/ and life was yet within me. I was borne of a 
surety on a buoyant element, and appeared to be voyaging on 
heaven-expanded wings. 


THE BACHELORS SOLILOQUY 

Yes, yes! I’ll lead a single life, 

For married men are lost; 

And the ‘ dearer ’ that a wife may be, 

The more that wife will cost! 

Match-making meddlers ! ye may try 
To wheedle me, ’tis true ; 

But though I ’ll never match your choice, 
I ’ll be a match for you! 
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A SKETCH. 

The time was early Summer; and the hour 
Was when the Sun the shadow westwardly 
Doth cast along the sward, of the same length 
As i^the object’s height. How bright that Sun ! 
And yet how still, and how reposeful, seem’d 
His calm, his grand, his glorious majesty! 

I wandered forth beneath the forest’s shade; 

There vet the dew, in solitaiy drops, 

Where r er the day’s approaching beam was seen, 
Lingered like scatter’d diamonds on the green. 
These are the Tears of Earth for mortal sin 
Shed all the night, consol’d at mom’s approach. 

I chose the mountain path; no steep ascent, 

But one of devious windings, rarely trod 
But by the hunter, or the woodman’s step. 

The air was balm ; the eye enraptured sought 
To exercise a fresh-awakened sense, 

As if it’s own delights unknown had been 
Until this beauteous, chosen, blissful day! 

Elastic was my step, elate my heart; 

Heaven was abroad, around, beside, within, 

Beneath in flowers, and, oh how beautiful 1 
In fleecy clouds and azure vault above. 

Upward I wound my way, upward my thoughts 
Ascended, and every upward step grew 
Nearer Heaven. The very leaves above my head 
Whispered of Thee ! in Thee, in Thee we live ! 
And, as I look’d adown the fertile plain 
And peaceful hamlet, all it’s sounds subdu’d 
By distance, far below my present path 
Amid the sunny quiet of mid air 
A concourse of existent thoughts, it seem’d, 

Rose, like a sentient atmosphere, to Thee ! 

Ascending clouds, that, as the day advanc’d, 

Higher and higher rose into th’ infinite space, 
Renew’d, unto my meditative sight, 

The fourth day’s miracle, the firmament 
Then decorated first with constellations 
And made glad by starry gems, that speak 
God’s footsteps, and the passages whereo’er 
His spirit paus’d to breathe some thought of Love! 
Thought into instant action borne by thought. 

Half of the effort of creative skill 

Had exercis’d it’s wonders ’ere that change — 

So, in the moral miracle of Grace, 

When God’s own spirit o’er the chaos broods 
That Sin’s confusion and black guilt have caused 
Throughout the soul of miseratde man, 

How oft the half of sublunary life 
Hath pass’d away from darkness into death, 

Ere yet the firmament of soul divides 
From vapors of the Earth, the blessed clouds ! 

On these, in hues of Heaven, His promises are writ, 
And parting day expires in radiant bliss ! 
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On the broad breast of this expansive mount, 

Trees of perennial verdure — the larch, 

The fir, the cedar, and the varied pine, 

The holly in its glossy livery 
Of green, with scarlet berries and bright head, 
Mingled with beech, and mountain-ash, and oak, 
And birch, and chestnut with its armed fruit — 
These all unite to shade a glen through which 
I onward pass'd in deepest solitude 
Treading my way on flowers. The purple heath, 
The blue campanula, lobelia red, 

Myrtles of emeraldic shade that creep 
Along the sward embracing the kind Earth, 

Whose bosom like a mother yet sustains 
Their nestling vines, and the rich moss that vies 
The silk-worm’s product into velvet form’d 
With rarest dies of artificial green — 

These all were there. 

Slow up the glen, slow o’er the yielding moss 
My gratified foot it’s impress left; 

I walked through sweet sensations as through air; 

A hymn was in my heart, and numbers came 
Without a wish, an effort, or a thought; 

Bright colours took possession of my words, 

And made me sing the Rainbow as I walk’d — 

It seemed a Zodiac of redeemed souls, 

Borne in the lightning passage of a thought 
From spheres beyond Uranus ; come to chaunt 
Ere fades the sun, the providence of God ! 

And all those blest prismatic hues, on which 
The eye reposes with such dear delight, 

Glowing not dazzling, liquid yet sustain’d, 
Quivering, settling, were the changeful hues 
Upon the plumy pinions of bright spirits, 

Arriving from the upper vaults of Heaven. 

Such was my course ; I could have roam’d till now 
Like an exhaustless River of Delight 
And-all unspent the current of my joy — 

But that mine eye upon a distant mark 
Had fix’d its gaze, and wonder hush’d my song, 

And I became all sight as I approach’d. 

It was a fountain issuing from a rock, 

A hoar gray rock that bore time’s earliest date, 

And forward bent, in fond protecting care, 

Sheltering this font that seem’d a diamond shield 
So round it’s margin, and so lustrous green, 

Silvery, or roseate, was its surface ; 

Reflecting clouds or trees in colour and in form ; 
Each hue and leaf minutely pencill'd, 

And all as still, as pure, refulgent, calm, 

As Star of Eve or Messenger from Heaven ! 

Forth from the beautiful evolves the good! 

I could not gaze untouch’d on scene so fair 
But felt the strong necessity of prayer; 

And, kneeling down beside this diamond font, 

Gave utterance to a heart o’ercharged with love, 
With love toward ‘ Him who first hath loved us,’ 
Who clothes the Earth with beauty for our joy, 

And guides the broken heart to Heaven’s bright gate 
By the still waters, and the grateful shade. 
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Now bending o’er the mirror-wave, behold 
The full interior of my desert mind 
Sketch’d like a landscape and exposed to view. 

The only promise of the wide wide waste 
A small oasis on the wildering sands ! 

Transfixed with grief I could have cried aloud, 

But that a voice, whose silvery notes of cheer 
Bring ever gladness to my inmost heart, 

Consol’d my spirit with these sacred words: 

* Truth from forth the Earth shall spring, and 
Righteousness look down from Heaven. Fear not, 

Nor waste in idle grief the gift of life ; 

The fountain this of Truth. Plunge boldly in 
Thine arm, without delay or doubt or dread, 

And draw from thence the pearl of price untold.’ 

I did as taught, and from the crystal depth 
Drew forth the wondrous treasure of all good. 

Joy, joy celestial gleam’d throughout my frame, 

And peace surpassing joy! I turn’d to share 
Th’ unutterable bliss ; and, turning, woke 
And lo, it was a dream! and mom had come: 

Yet did mine Eye encompass her I sought, 

For, at my side, my own Carita stood, 

And in her hand she held, The Book of Life 1 

John Waters. 


TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. 


A TALE Or TINNBCUU. 


PART TWO. 

When Tom's project of a lover’s jaunt to the metropolis was 
ready to be put into execution, he left Tinnecum early one morn¬ 
ing, sitting on the box of a small wagon, in company with Old Bee¬ 
hive, who was going to dispose of his patent in some of the river 
counties. He would fain have departed stealthily; but Thimbles, 
who was looking over a patch of cauliflowers, saw him, and calling 
hastily to his journeyman Tirks, who was standing on the back 
steps in his stocking-feet, washing his face in a tin basin, he stood 
gazing at him with the same feelings as Praxiteles would have 
regarded the drapery of one of his own statues, or any work of his 
divine art 

Full of c sweet thoughts and sugared suppositions,’ that wholly 
beguiled the journey, Van Diddlemas arrived in town, and presently 
found himself going at a rapid rate up Broadway, and approach¬ 
ing his destination, perhaps I might as well call it his destiny. 
Mr. Hummins and he had been talking all the day about honey, 
until they got upon the pavements. Tom’s particular attention was 
called to the fact that the first article essential to sustain life is 
milk; after that, and mentioned with it in sweet conjunction in the 
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inspired volume, is honey. The most desirable of all lands was 
one * flowing with milk and honey/ Hence it is as important to keep 
the bee-moth out of hives as the horn-distemper out of cattle. 
4 Who-a! ’ said Tom, seizing the reins violently, and almost bringing 
the horse down upon his haunches; * here’s the place. I *11 take 
one of them hives with me to show the girls. I guess I *11 put up 
here. Call for me day arter to-morrow, when you come down the 
river, will you? Won’t you come in, Hummins? I know the 
folks/ 

Mr. Hummins was 1 afraid he should be too late for the North- 
river boat/ and ‘guessed he’d be getting on/ The Tinnccum 
Beau Brummel took his ‘ things ’ out of the wagon, (a clean cravat, 
a patent bee-hive, and an umbrella,) and stood alone on the pave¬ 
ment, looking up; after which with a bold foot he ascended the. 
steps. At this trying moment, finding in his pocket a leathern bot¬ 
tle which had been left behind by the sportsman, he tilted it to his 
lips, and exhausted the remaining drops; upon which, experiencing 
an encouraging glow through his system, he pulled the bell wifi 
such violence that it had nearly sundered the wires. 

‘ That must be Manners/ thought Miss Trelawny, slightly lifting 
up her head; * what a noise he makes ! ’ 

In a moment after, the name of Van Diddlemas was heard like a 
startling piece of news, and blank looks of surprise and displeasure 
exchanged. ‘I’ll walk in. Sir/ said Tom, pushing past the man, 
and depositing his bee-hive in the vestibule, ‘ and wait a bit till she 
is hum. My name is Van Diddlemas, Sir; I know she ’ll be glad 
to see Mr. Van Diddlemas.’ Hearing voices, and escaping the 
grasp which was laid on his arm, he passed on with great deter¬ 
mination toward a half-opened door, and flinging it boldly back, 
ushered himself into a full drawing-room, about five minutes 
before the hour of dinner. The guests were numerous on that day, 
and consisted of an ex* president and some other persons of quality. 
Tom started at encountering his full-length picture in a mirror 
before he had advanced many steps, and between that and the 
company came to a stand in an attitude of perplexity and astonish¬ 
ment, while the perspiration started out all over his nose. There 
he stood, button for button, just as he had come out of Tinnecum, 
in all the charms of his full-blown assurance, a perfect flower. He 
held in his hand an antediluvian umbrella; so it might be called, 
speaking a little extravagantly, for it had been in the Diddlemas 
family many generations, and had never been decoyed away, but 
remained in its own place, outliving the whole of its vagrant class. 
It had served the purposes of the members of the homestead 
through the storms of life, and went with them to their funerals; 
many times dragging them madly after it in the hurricane; some¬ 
times in its old age turning wrong side out, but always brought 
back again, and cured of its queer capers; thus ever remaining in a 
state of preservation, and looked at by the antiquary with delight 
The storms which for the last fifty years had beat on it would form 
a deluge. Many a time had Tom’s grand-parents walked under it 
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in their early youth, and many a time been caught under it in an 
April shower. The ferule, if it ever had one, was entirely gone, 
but in its place a brass ring; while the handle proper did not appear 
beyond the whale-bone ends, having ‘ suffered some.’ While the 
distinguished company were endeavoring to make out the meaning 
of this new arrival, the gently-stealing perfume of tobacco began to 
pervade the place, and it was evident that it was not of that dead 
kind which is absorbed and carried about in the clothes, but that 
it was incense proceeding from a live coal. The cause of this 
appeared to be an American segar of great pungency, of which the 
end was just visible between Tom’s fingers, while the lighted part 
warmed the palm of his hand which concealed it. This he had 
been loath to throw away, but now walked up to the grate and cast 
it in; for the Tinnecum young men never think of relinquishing 
their segars when they pay visits, but merely abstain from puffing 
them, and let them smoulder in their hands until they go away. 

Miss Trelawny had looked very grave and retreating on the 
intrusion of the new comer, regarding it as something very mal 
apropos; but presently, from some motive, she rose and smiled 
vaguely. Tom was reassured in an instant. Tinnecum recollec¬ 
tions crowded fast upon him; he advanced and stretched forth his 
heroic hand, and letting his visage relax into a glaring smile, which 
screwed up his eyes into a small, burning focus, and turned his 
mouth into one long streak from ear to ear : ‘ Cousin/ said he, * I ’m 
mighty glad to see you. I been wantin’ to see you ever since you 
left. Mrs. Bollocks sent her love to you. Our cow • • • Oh! 
aunt Hetty wants to know why you aint written.’ 

Miss Trelawny laughed, and immediately carried into execution 
the happy, sarcastic idea of formally presenting Tom to one of his 
own species, a Broadway exquisite of superfluous elegance. So 
fetching up the latter by a signal, * Mr. Quincummins/ said she, 

* Mr. Diddlemas! ’ 

‘Ah! — aw!’ uttered Mr. Quincummins^ bowing very stiffly; 

* happy — h - m - m! ’ 

Tom stretched out his hand. ‘ Do you enjoy good health, Sir ? * 
said he, looking interrogatively in the face of the other. 

Quincummins seemed to doubt the evidence of his senses. He 
screwed a glass in his eye, and surveyed Tom with the greatest 
leisure. Tom returned the gaze admirably. It was pleasing to see 
those two absorbed in the mutual study, representatives as they 
were of the same class, but imagining themselves to be immensely 
different, as a cat sees its own face in a glass, and is persuaded it’s- 
two cats. Slinking at last into a seat, Tom began to snatch timid 
glances at surrounding objects, and an embarrassing silence ensued. 

‘ ’Pears to me/ said he at length, ingeniously endeavoring to dis¬ 
tract the attention which was riveted on him, and casting his eyes 
toward the ceiling; ‘ ’pears to me these rooms is very high betwixt 
the j’ints ? ’ 

In the midst of this, dinner was annoimced, and the whole com- 
»vol. xxi. 33 
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pany swept out in grand procession, Tom Van Diddlemas being 
carried along by the tide. ‘ I do n’t much care if I do take a cup 
with you/ said he, looking at his watch. He got a seat near the 
head of the table, next to the ex-president, with whom he soon 
entered into friendly intercourse on the subject of cedar rads. 
Upon this he enlarged understanding^, and with a degree of enthu¬ 
siasm, bringing together much collateral knowledge on all sorts of 
timber, its adaptation to fences, its liability to worms, its strength 
and durability; and finally bringing the subject home by asking his 
Excellency what was the state of rails in his place. ‘We’m gettin’ 
to give up chestnut altogether in Tinnecum/ said he, ‘and take 
cedar: if there’s any dumplins in that soup, I ’ll take a dumplin; I 
thank you; I’m very hard on dumplins.’ 

Tinnecum assurance by degrees became established. He dis¬ 
coursed fluently and ate heartily, his appetite having been sharpened 
to a keen edge by the ride with Hummins; at least he acknowledged 
to the ex-president that he felt wonderful sharp. The peculiarities 
however which he exhibited in eating and drinking, it is hardly 
worth while to recount, since they are nothing more than would 
have been noticed in the case of any young man so situated, and it 
might be considered a mark of meanness to hold forth and to glory 
in so cheap a triumph. Conventional laws should not be always 
binding, and it is easy to forgive the breach if it is done out of 
regard for the beautiful. 

As the entertainment advanced, having drank some wine, Tom 
became more talkative; and at last, by his very peculiar turn of 
thought, managed to enlist the attention of the whole table. He 
had now got upon the subject of rats, whom he praised for their 
great natural endowments. ‘ They ’re high-learned,’ said he; 
‘there’s no gettin’ a-head of’em. Them that says that they can’t 
eat through a hemlock plank, says what is n’t true. I knows they 
can. They eat through a bin in our bam. I see the corn a-sinkin’ 
and a-sinkin’, and could n’t tell what made it until I come to look at 
the bottom, and by jings! there was no less than two bushels of 
cobs! Mr. What’s-your-name, here’s wishing you good health; 
Molly, here’s your’n; and here’s a blessin’ on all gals. Wal, I 
tried to catch them rats, but could n’t seem to make it out. They 
was too knowin’. Old rats won’t give up to die, if they can help 
it. All the traps that was ever sot won’t catch ’em. One day I 
come in on ’em sudden, arter I’d stopped the holes, and shut the 
bam-door. There was six on ’em on a pile of com shellin’ it out 
like sixty. When they found they was choked off, and could n’t 
squeedge through the holes, they sot to and squealed, and ran up my 
legs, and attacked me like so many sogers. I began to be a-feered, 
but fell to and fit as well as I could; and some I kicked the life out 
of them, and some I forked. But I did say that if ever I got out of 
that scrape I never would get into another. Haw! haw! haw! 
h-aw! ’ 

Mr. Diddlemas here related some amusing anecdotes of rats, and 
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their eccentric devices, by which they ‘ got a-head of him ’ in his 
own barn. From rats he naturally slid upon coon-hunting, from 
coons to foxes, from foxes back to com, geese, chickens, roosters, 
and Muscovy ducks; so on to ponds, swamps, turtles, newts, lizards, 
black-snakes, briars, cranberries, pond-lilies and wild grape-vines; 
persimmons, maple-sugar and spruce-beer, ploughing, harrowing, 

‘com-shueking/ straw, hay, oats, and-rats.’ By the time of 

dessert, Van Diddlemas was in a high state of excitement, talking 
and laughing boisterously, and encouraged to a degree of familiarity 
which seemed to wax more and more unrestrained. In the sim¬ 
plicity of his heart he had already done some things hardly tolera¬ 
ble, but he now felt as free and gay-hearted as among his boon 
companions; and it seemed to him as if he had emerged into a 
higher and more congenial life, and as if he never could be ‘scared’ 
again during all his days. He presently began to recount the chro¬ 
nicles of Tinnecum, setting down Squire Sharkey as the great 
oracle, and pronouncing a warm eulogium on his character. Some¬ 
body asked him who was the next greatest. ‘ Wal, I don’ know,’ 
said he; ‘ I guess Weatherby; they ’re all on’em putty nigh even. 
I say,’ said he, giving the ex-president a nudge, ‘why can’t you go 
out to Tinnecum with me next day arter to-morrow? That’s our 
trainin’ day. Can’t you, Mister ? I wisht you would.’ 

His Excellency smiled. The rest of the company laughed, and 
he was encouraged by their good humor to extend the invitation to 
all. ‘ I know one ,’ proceeded he ‘ that shall go,’ looking through his 
wine-glass at Miss Trelawny. ‘ You need n’t say, No: you aint 
a-goin’ to get off, no how you can fix it’ 

‘ Manners,’ exclaimed Quincummins, with an air of great arro¬ 
gance and intense inquisitiveness, when the sensation had a little 
subsided, ‘ aw! where is Tinnecum ? ’ 

Tom opened his eyes, and stared as if he were endeavoring to 
sound the depth of such profound ignorance. ‘ Is it possible,* 
thought he, ‘ that any gentleman could have studied jography and 
never heered of Tinnecum ? By jings! I thought every body 
knowed it. It’s a good deal bigger than Ketchebonnuck, and 
as large again as Cat’s-Larder. Where in the world was you 
fetched up ? ’ 

‘ Who’s the belle of the place ? ’ said Mr. Manners. 

1 What say ? ’ replied Tom. 

. ‘ Who’s the belle of the place ? Who’s the greatest belle ? * 
‘How?’ 

‘ Are there no belles in Tinnecum, Mr. Diddlemas ? ’ 

‘Well I swon — ’ said Tom, smiling and staring hard. 

Mr. Manners and Quincummins exchanged looks, which said: 
‘ He does n’t understand the meaning of the word belle.* 

Tom indeed appeared to be getting in a fog. He swallowed the 
wine in his glass greedily, and then thrust his arm up to the elbow 
in his coat pocket What could he be fumbling after ? First he 
hauled out an ear of red com, then a check-handkerchief, then a 
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small parcel wrapped in brown paper, which he clapped upon the 
table. ‘ That’s a shirt/ said he. After this he brought out a steel 
tobacco-box, and said he believed he’d take a chaw. Presently 
Mr. Manners renewed his question. ‘ Who/ said he, ‘ is the most 
distinguished lady in Tinnecum ? ’ 

‘ Mary Ann is very pretty/ said Miss Trelawny. 

* Yes/ replied Tom, gazing over the table, and putting on at the 
same time one of his most charming smiles; ‘ she’s putty, but you’m 
puttier .’ 

The approbation of this little jeu cTesprit was so great, that had 
Tom chosen to rest upon it, he would have come off with flying 
colors, and gone away with a laurel on his brow which would have 
remained fresh until he reached his home, and been as green as 
any cedar in Tinnecum. But he now thought he might venture a 
little farther. ‘After all/ thought he, ‘what did I come here for? 
Not to eat or to drink, or to see Mr. Quincummins, or other great 
folks, or to show off my buttons, or my manners, that I learned to 
dancing-school. It warn’t for nary one o’ them things/ Here he 
thrust an enormous quid of tobacco into his cheek, being unable to 
eat more, and taking up the thread of his discourse where the eclat 
of his late speech had interrupted it: ‘ Mary Ann’s a fust rate gal/ 

said he, ‘ and no mistake ! I like her putty well; I always said I 
did; and she’d make a good wife. But as to courtin’ her, Coz., 
that’s a different matter ; I hope you didn’t think I was a-courtin’ 
her, Coz ? Me and Mary Ann us’d always to talk and laugh a good 
deal; we was friendly then; and so we be now. The last time/ 
said Tom, putting his tobacco-box in his pocket, rising from his seat, 
and approaching the lady whom he addressed; ‘ the last time I went 
over there to borrow their rat-trap, I was in a tolerab’l good sort of 
humor, kind of; the old man and the old woman had gone a visitin’ 
to the Hollow, and Tight warn’t to tell that I went from hum; (but 
he did though, and I kicked him for it.) Wal, I says to Mary 
Ann—Oh, psha! it’s immater’el; but when I was a-goin’ away I 
comes up to her, and I puts my arm round her neck, and I kisses 
her, jist so —! ’ 

Luckless Tom Van Diddlemas ! 

Quincummins looked revolving pistols; started aghast all the 
brave gentlemen of the company; but a whole army of cavaliers 
could not recall a kiss when it has passed the rubicon of the lips. 
Tom stood back as if electrically repelled, and contemplated the 
mischief which he had done. He would have implored pardon 
immediately, but he knew not how; and struck dumb with a sense 
of his own impudence, he stood there petrified in all his beautiful 
proportions. Had he stolen a sheep with all its fleece about it 
instead of a mere spiritual kiss, could he have looked more guilty ? 
The saluted lady rose with a calm but flushed indignation, hurled a 
glance at the offender, then merely turning her head over her 
shoulder: ‘ John/ said she, ‘ show that man the door.’ 

By some mysterious agency, certainly with very little assistance, 
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Tom found himself suddenly transported into the hall, and while 
fumbling for his hat, felt a sense of being instantly cast down from 
the highest pitch of elevation. When he had got his hat, he found 
himself gently assisted, and then positively pushed by the shoulders, 
and the door closed after him. This was rather too much ; his hot 
blood boiled up, and his well-known pluck revived. Unable to get 
the door open by reason of its being well bolted as soon as shut, he 
stood upon the sill, and began to kick it violently with the toes of his 
cow-hide boots. Finding that it could not be carried by storm, he 
went down upon the side-walk,.and making gestures at the windows, 
began to threaten the whole house. His noisy fury attracted the 
attention and excited the curiosity of every one in that neighbor¬ 
hood ; and his fragmentary threats and maledictions sounded upon 
their ears, interrupted only by the cries of charcoal and the rumbling 
of omnibus-wheels. 

* Any on you, come out if you — darr. Darr you to-1 ’m the 

fleower of Jasper Ceounty — Gi’me my shirt—Gi’me my bee¬ 
hive ! ’ A severer loss recurring at this moment to the mind of 
Tom, he got upon a block of marble before the door, and cried out, 
raising his voice almost to a screech: ‘ Gi’ me my umberell! — um- 
berell! — umberell! ’ 

The opposite windows were filled with laughing faces, and the 
sportsman contemplated the scene with a satisfaction which could 
be hardly justified. Tom found that he gained nothing, and his 
rage subsiding, allowed him to see that he was making himself a 
laughing-stock: nevertheless, as he beat a retreat, he turned once 
upon his heel and shouted with a mingled feeling of despair and 
revenge: 1 Gi’ me my shirt! — gi’ me my bee-hive ! — gi’ me my 
umberell! umberell! umber-ell!’ 

The probability that this affair would be published in the penny 
papers on the next day, did not afford the other party much de¬ 
light. Tom at last hurried away from the spot, reeling wofully, 
but had not gone two squares before he was apprehended on a 
charge of horse-stealing! The occasion of this was his resem¬ 
blance to a noted horse-thief, for whom the police had been for 
some days on the look-out; and it was not until his uncle and other 
friends were sent for, and Tom’s character established, that he was 
released from limbo, and permitted once more to go upon his ways. 
He directed his steps to the old Bull’s Head; and notwithstanding 
the evening was somewhat advanced, engaged a passage in the 
wagon of a friend, who was going out to Tinnecum with a load of 
sheep. 

It was a moonless night, but the stars shone brilliantly in the sky, 
when Tom Van Diddlemas went out of * York,’ after his bootless 
errand, accusing himself of having spoilt all by his own rashness. 
‘ You’ve done for yourself, my boy ! ’ said he, stretching himself at 
full length on the bottom of the wagon, and burying his head among 
the fleeces of an old wether whose legs were tied together painfully 
tight. Here he sighed and sighed, and was borne out in his dejec- 
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tion by the pathetic bleating and blaating of the sheep. ‘ Good 
night, Mr. Toddiwiddles,’ said he; ‘I’m goin’ to sleep. I ; ve had a 
high time of it to-day. I feel a little sort of tired out, kind of.’ 

Mr. Toddiwiddles said he would do the driving with pleasure ; so 
Tom cast aside his griefs, and abandoned himself to that blessed, 
blessed forgetfulness, which steals over the miserable like a wel¬ 
come death, wherein the weary are at rest. He lay like a heavy 
log on the poor old wether, whose discomfort was already great. 
Onward, onward they went, through all the livelong night, driven 
by the careful hand of Mr. Toddiwiddles; until just as the gray 
light of morning began to ‘ streak it’ in the eastern sky, they arrived 
at Tinnecum. Tom went home, sought his own apartment in 
silence, put off his new suit, cursed Thimbles, arrayed himself in 
his every-day attire, and went and worked in the fields. When the 
horn blew at noon, and pork-and-beans W’ere placed as usual on the 
humble board, he presented himself as large as life. He could not 
be made to render the least account of himself. He came back so 
soon ‘ because he did n’t choose to stay any longer.’ Judging by his 
silence, he had seen nothing and nobody. The old people were 
vexed, and said that thereafter he might better remain at home. 
From that time he was observed to be less social, chewing tobacco 
continually, and with dogged industry persisting in his work. He 
never went a-visiting, he never displayed his buttons, he vaunted 
not his usual influence with the fair. As the winter was coming 
on, he formed no schemes of pleasure. He went to no balls, nor 
merry-makings, but sat in the chimney-corner with Tight, listening 
to the crickets, or shelling corn, sometimes giving an ear to Tight’s 
account of the Hessians, and of the Revolutionary war. 

About a week after the dinner-party already mentioned, which 
Tom had by no means recovered from, one Saturday afternoon the 
old people wished to go to preparation-sermon, notwithstanding it 
rained violently. They had dressed themselves with their usual 
neatness, and were ready to set off for the church, which was at no 
great distance. 

‘ My dear,’ said the old lady, calling to the old gentleman as she 
lifted her eyes to a peg on the wall, ‘ where is the umberell ?’ 

‘ How should I know ? ’ replied Mr. Diddlemas senior. ‘ I ’spose 
it’s in its place, in course.’ 

‘ Come and look with your own eyes, then,’ said the spouse ; * it 
aint here, that’s sure and certain; and it aint no where else, as I 
see.’ 

* ‘ That’s very queer indeed. My dear, has n’t Tom had it ? ’ 

‘ When he went to York ? ’ 

* Yes, yes; that must be it. It can’t be gone. That’s a very 
careless young man. Tom ! I say, Tom ! ’ 

‘ What do you w^ant, Pop ? ’ 

‘ Have you seen any thing of the umberell ? ’ 

‘ Hey ? ’ 

1 Where’s the umberell ? ’ 
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* What umberell ? 1 

‘ Why, the umberell — the umberell! * 

‘ Ho ! you need n’t.never ax for that agin. I left it to York.’ 

* Oh ! my sakes ! * ‘ Oh ! my soul! ’ ejaculated both the old peo¬ 

ple in a breath, clasping their hands together; ‘ the umberell! Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! the umberell! ’ 

On the very day of the preparation-sermon at Tinnecum, a num¬ 
ber of young persons were assembled at the house where Tom had 
made his debut in the city, making themselves merry with this iden¬ 
tical ‘ umberell/ passing it from hand to hand, examining it in all its 
parts, opening and shutting and walking under it, with much laugh¬ 
ing, while they imagined the rain to be pouring down heavily. 
Poor old thing! it had been too much in the chorus of the wild 
winds to be ruffled with the ungracious breath of slander, or to be 
torn by the ingratitude which ridicules the kindly agent which for 
fifty years has never stretched forth its arms but to shelter the 
defenceless from the torrent and the storm. But there were those 
who would lament over it, and place it on the catalogue of things 
irretrievably lost. Shadows from their very nature are transitory, 
else would they cease to be an emblem of the illusions of the world; 
as witness tlie* ever-shifting clouds. Nor is an exception made of 
those which are comparatively fixed or somewhat tardily swallowed 
up in darkness, as of sun-dials, church-steeples, pyramids, and oth¬ 
ers ; but if the poet’s solemn meaning can be enhanced, and there 
is any thing more evanescent than umbra , we would say : ‘ Pulvis , 
et umbrella sumus ! ’ 

There is a fearful, critical turning-point in a man’s life, when he 
begins to think that he shall be an old bachelor. Nay, he has 
arrived at that obduracy and stiffness of neck, that he praises the 
comforts of his present mode; makes unjust comparisons ; speaks 
sarcastically of the young women of the present day; and avers 
that they are not fitted to make excellent wives. Tom passed a 
gloomy winter of vicissitudes ; that is, of changing feelings, unmiti¬ 
gated until the spring was fairly opened, and he was once more in 
the furrow, directing the course of the plough. In that season of 
returning life, the face of Nature endeavors to reflect her own cheer¬ 
ful smiles into the troubled heart, and to awaken it to sympathy; 
nor is it natural to the elastic spirits of the young to remain long 
depressed. The month of May came in with an unusual pomp and 
beauty; the universal dormant life revealed itself in myriad forms, 
and the earth, revolving in the transparent light, seemed but a tran¬ 
script of the higher heavens. The woods were green again, the 
orchestra of birds full; the undulating fields were glorious in the 
animation of their first verdure; the little knolls or bosoms of the 
soil upheaving as with a joyful pulse, rejoiced on every side ; and 
every where, in gardens or wild meads, the buds unclasping their 
embrace gave up their imprisoned shapes of beauty; the lily with 
its unblemished purity, the inimitable rose. Ah! who would not 
admire with the birds, seeming to expire in giving birth to their too 
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full transports of delight? Tom Van Diddlemas had a relapse into 
his former passion, which compelled him with tears and smiles to 
think again of Mary-Ann. It came upon him as quickly as the 
flash of his sharp sythe which he was whetting in the field, and 
which he immediately threw down to retire into the apple-orchard, 
to reflect what was best to be done. He sat down under a tree, and 
remembering his school-boy disquisitions, took out his tablets, and 
wished to indite something ‘ On Love.’ ‘ Love/ wrote he, dipping 

his blunt pencil into his mouth, 4 is, is, is-nothing oncommon. 

There is probably no young man in Tinnecum, or any wheres else, 
who will not some day be in love — kind of. It is beautiful as 
mornin’-glories, but as queer as cactuses. When I sot near my 
mistress, and heered her talk and see her smile, I can’t describe my 
sentiments. I couldn’t speak — nothing but a sort of a buzzing. 
My eyes was dim; I was sort of faint; I was pretty nigh gone, 
kind of.’ ‘ Oh psha! ’ said Toni, tearing up the composition, and 
getting upon his feet, 4 it’s nonsense.’ 

At that moment his eyes were dazzled by a flash of light, being 
a reflection from two polished milk-pails ; and with a beating heart 
he saw at a distance the erect form of Mary-Ann. He stood like a 
painter or poet gazing afar at some vision of poetic beauty; then he 
put his sythe on his shoulder, walked down to the brook, washed 
his hands and face very clean, put on his coat, (not the chef d'ceuvre 
of Thimbles’, but one of plain brown, with buttons far from elegant,) 
and having arranged all his dress with much propriety, set off with 
a fixed resolution toward the cottage which he had once entered, 
how familiarly! It might not yet be too late to repair the evil 
resulting from his great folly. With feelings of a very mixed char¬ 
acter, he found himself standing before the door. Tremblingly he 
placed his hand upon the latch. Ah ! how altered from that Tom 
Van Diddlemas whose undoubted sway once extended over the 
fair! At last he opened the door, and entered with his troubled 
visage. 4 Mary-Ann?’ said he, in a voice suspended betwixt hope 
and fear. 

The maiden turned round. His presence startled her. For some 
months he had been an absent one ; never crossing the threshold; 
keeping himself aloof, not from her only, but from the world — the 
world of Tinnecum ! When silence has been long kept, it is a very 
delicate, difficult matter to break it, at least aright. The first words, 
which ought to have a musical, magical charm to scatter the brood¬ 
ing solemnity, shrink back from our dumb lips. We imagine that 
our own voice will sound strange to our own ears, and superstitiously 
fly from its uncouth echoes, as Chloe, fawn-like, escaped from the 
poet. Tom stood for a moment in great perplexity, his hands thrust 
into his pockets, and looking as if he wanted some body else to 
speak first; after which he stammered forth again, with a culprit’s 
look: 4 Mary-Ann-? ’ 

Mary-Ann, with calm self-possession, sat down to receive his 
message, if indeed he had any. Tom’s lips remained sealed. His 
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eyes were cast upon the sanded floor. Two or three times he was 
going to speak, and then stopped short, and looked out of the win¬ 
dow, of which the sash was raised. The honeysuckle which ram¬ 
bled over the house, creeping in at every chamber, blossoming over 
the eaves, binding together the falling shingles and the moss-grown 
roof, and clasping the whole cottage in its sweet embrace, strayed 
into the room, and filled it with its excessive perfume. Indeed, the 
window could not be closed but its branches must be thrust out with 
violence, always to steal back again, bringing the sweet-briar with 
it, whose leaves are tinct with so delicate a fragrance after vernal 
showers. Tom’s every sense was enslaved; and listening to the 
song of the birds, he still continued to look out of the window of 
the cottage into the grove which embosomed it. For a cottage is 
nothing without the shade of some forest-trees, as trees are of less 
value without the music of birds. But a fair form and a kind heart 
is the charm which hallows and blesses and consecrates all — cot¬ 
tage, and birds, and trees! Who would not sigh to possess all, 
if it were possible? But sighing avails nothing; so Tom sum¬ 
moned all his boldness, and looking around him stealthily, while he 
prepared for a passionate burst of affection: ‘ Mary-Ann/ said he, 

‘ I wish-t you’d marry me ! ’ 

He did not dare to look up and ante-date his doom. He listened. 
Did his ears deceive him, or was it those sweet lips which answered, 

‘ Never / ’ ? He mistrusted that he was deluded by a false echo; so 
he put the question with a greater fervor, and hearkened with a 
more attentive ear. Then, with a quick petulance, like two claps 
of thunder coming one after another, he heard the dreary words: 

1 Never ! — never ! ’ 

He was confounded. He was an outcast among the sweetest 
scenes of nature ; compelled to hear the very pigeons cooing on the 
eaves, and, unpartaking, to witness the universal passion and 
acknowledgment of love. He struggled hard to say somewhat in 
self-extenuation, but the attention of his cruel fair one was attracted 
another way. Hark! from without, and beneath the windows, a 
confused murmuring, as of many small voices, accompanied with 
tinkling sounds, the beating of brazen kettles, the striking as of 
cymbals, and the charivari of rude instruments. Mary-Ann arose 
hastily, courtesied as she retired, and said with a pleasant smile : 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Diddlemas ; my bees is swarming.’ 

Tom could not stand this. He was driven to desperation. He 
sprang before her, seized her hand, and protesting with immense 
energy , 4 Mary-Ann/ exclaimed he, ‘ I had ‘ a big stone in my hat/ 
I swon I did ! ’ 

This figurative allusion to his conduct on a former occasion, 
intending to convey the idea that he had been in a state of disguise, 
if understood at all, was disregarded. His offended mistress drew 
herself away from him, went out, and left him clasping the iron 
handle of a gridiron in absolute despair. An old woman came in 
to cut a brown loaf. * Oh ! Mistress Tidygate/ said Tom, * Mary- 
Ann do n’t treat me well! ’ 
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Without the cottage, the din waxes yet louder. Sauce-pans contin¬ 
ually drummed upon, gong-like kettles, and the shrill dissonance of 
whistles, combine to please the queen-bee’s ear. She has gone out 
of the hive with her whole suite. Her tumultuous people are exci¬ 
ted in mid air; they range not in arrowy lines, as when they forage 
for flowers; but hither, thither, upward, ever returning, guided by 
her motions, attentive to her slightest will. They rally round her, 
they cling to her, they obediently follow, whether, unmindful of the 
mortal din, she flies away to the far-off forests, or to the clefts of the 
rock, or whether she leads them to the willow pastures, to the 
meadowy margins of streams, or to the apple-orchards, blossoming 
in the fulness of their vernal prime. Vivat Regina! When she 
has established her sceptre, and sends them forth to dp her errands, 
they falter not on the wings of loyal love. They go forth to collect 
the richest treasures for their queen, toiling like laborers for the 
golden ore in the unfailing mines of sweetness. Theirs is a gov¬ 
ernment monarchical in its features, but better than human in its 
well-adjusted parts and its exact economy; which vies with any on 
earth in loyalty to the sovereign; which imposes just burdens on 
the populace, and inflicts punishment on the drones; and although 
it sends its harmless banditti into all fields, (no by-paths so intricate 
as to escape detection, and no cells so deep-hidden as to protect 
their stores,) yet it lays its taxes so equitably on the wealth of flow¬ 
ers, that while it fills its treasuries to overflowing, it commits no 
robbery; it takes neither fragrance from the honeysuckle nor beauty 
from the rose. 

Tom knew something from reading and experience of the habits 
of bees. He went out, and looked on sulkily at a distance, while 
the business of hiving them was going on. The swarm settled at 
last among the twisted boughs of an apple-tree, whence they could 
with difficulty be dislodged. Mary-Ann, who acted a fearless part, 
had thrown a white apron over her head to protect her face, and 
stood upon tip-toe, holding a hive to receive them as they should be 
shaken down. They are driven from the tree; few comparatively 
are lodged in the box; they s\frarm in the air, and cover the apron, 
crawling over it in all directions. It is removed, and ah! what a 
spectacle! A dark mass hangs upon the ’kerchief which enwraps 
the throat of Mary-Ann, and crowds are thronging the same way, 
continually increasing its bulk. Should a few only, by the slightest 
volition, dart out their venomous stings, she would cease to breathe. 
The spectators look on with blank dismay, where instant decision 
is required. Tom Van Diddlemas, with eager haste, comes up and 
commands them to keep at a distance with their hot breaths. 
1 Don’t move an inch, Mary-Ann !’ said he, in a most peremptory 
voice; ‘ do n’t you speak a word; do n’t you stir from where you be, 
or you’m dead ! ’ He then, with a very painful interest, commenced 
searching for the queen-bee, and in a little while discovered her, as 
she attempted to elude his observation and escape into the crowd. 
He immediately seized her, and a large portion of the common 
people with her, and conducted them into the hive. 
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Now the scene began to change for one of joy and gratitude. 
The loyal bees, missing their queen, rapidly detached themselves 
and left the spot; and in a few minutes not one remained behind. 
Tom Van Diddlemas seized the hand of Mary-Ann, and led her, 
pale and agitated, into the house. He himself showed signs of 
emotion; but as soon as he could speak, he cast himself passion¬ 
ately upon the place which the bees had left, and declared by all 
which was of good report that he never truly loved another; that 
the adventures in which he had indulged were but the unaccountable 
fancies of his youthful time, stimulated by intoxication, and repented 
of when over; and that he was fixed and unalterable in his first 
love. He looked up to read the influence of this soft persuasion. 
Serene forgiveness sat upon the brow of Mary-Ann. A few tears 
were in her eyes, which soon sparkled with smiles. Tom bent 
down and exacted a millebasian tribute, if I may be permitted to 
make use of such a word, inflicting kisses which were henceforth to 
be exclusively his own, imprinted like royal Bibles, cum privilegio. 
He went out and walked under the flowery hedge, or rather, as was 
usual with him when a walk could not keep pace with his too joy¬ 
ful, fluttering pulse, he ran. He wanted a friend into whose ears 
he might pour the tale of his success. 

Just then a rumbling of wheels was heard; and turning an angle 
of the lane, a small wagon, piled high with square boxes, appeared 
in sight ‘ Oh, Hummins ! ’ exclaimed Tom, springing forward, and 
clasping the hand of that amiable gentleman with warmth; ‘ oh, 
Hummins! if it was n’t for bees !-* 

He was unable to say more, for rapture ; but what he meant to 
express was merely this, that were it not for those little laborers, he 
never should have tasted the sweet honey of domestic delight. 

A few months passed happily away; but before the sickle was 
laid at the root of the yellow harvest, Tom Van Diddlemas was 
married to Mary-Ann. She was an orphan, living with an old aunt, 
and the cottage in which she dwelt, with the surrounding manor, 
were all her own. But although it had devolvd upon her to over¬ 
look her heritage, and to assume the command which naturally 
belongs to men, she never suffered it to fall into ‘ the portion of 
weeds or outworn fences.’ To her native energy were added the 
charms of beauty, and true goodness of heart; and with such, Tom 
was sure of a happiness outlasting a short honey-moon, and promis¬ 
sing to endure for a long life. By virtue of his relationship, he 
took charge of the farm for Mary-Ann. If the crops before were 
regularly sown, the routine of labor was not now less punctually 
observed. The occasion of Tom’s former idleness was a too great 
adoration of beauty, and the want of having his affections fixed. 
The first thing which he did was to buy a new yoke of oxen and 
to cut a stout ox-goad from the woods; and as the smooth-cut sod 
rolled from the sharp share of the plough, and his loud ‘ Ge-hoy! ’ 
was borne to the adjacent homestead on the breeze, the old people 
regarded its echoes as an earnest of his prosperity in the world. 
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His wife took charge of the dairy, as before, and the chum already 
spoken of was brought to that perfection of machinery, that the 
former result was now accomplished by the astonishingly small 
power of one eighth of a dog. 

Perhaps nothing more remains to us now, than to paint the usual 
picture of rustic peace ; in summer the abounding store, in winter 
the cheerful fire. But it little mattered if occasional disappoint¬ 
ment was felt, from which no lot is exempt Icicles may hang 
upon the same bough with the sweet May-blossoms; crops may 
disappoint the promise of the early spring; the tempest may pros¬ 
trate the standing com; the buds may never ripen into perfect 
fruit; clouds may lower and storms threaten; but the man who 
enters a home where affection with open arms receives him at the 
threshold, can fly to a refuge which is safe from petty griefs, and to 
a repose too deep and tranquil to be disturbed. Thomas Van Did- 
dlemas never relaxed from an industry which was necessary to 
keep his possessions in order, or to increase his wealth, or to add to 
his stability of character; but advancing day by day in the respect 
of good citizens, remained true to his own home and fireside, blest 
with the unfailing love of Mary- Ann. 


THE GRAVE-YARD. 


UT U. W. BOCKWI1 L. 


*Tis a green spot fenced in by rustling trees, 

And pine-shrubs, in whose shade the wild-bird chirps 
Merrily in the noontide. Here the wild 
Luxuriant ivy lifts its javelin-leaf, 

And briers grow up amid th’ embroidered brake, 

And the tall elder hangs its berries out 
To blacken in the sunshine. Flowers are here 
Among the sunny ridges ; clover-blooms, 

And wild moss-roses reddening the young grass ; 

And here the black-berry shows its purple fruit, 
When the light haze of August faintly veils 
The distant mountains. 


When thy heart is vexed 
With the confusion of the thoughtless world ; 
When thou art sickened of humanity, 

Or burdened with the many ills of life, 

Here let thy footsteps tend ; for thou shalt find 
Amid the quiet of this hallowed spot 
An eloquence, and sweet morality, 

Which shall beget within thee fresher thoughts 
And firmer fortitude. Come hither, when 
The misty noontide bums in the blue hills, 

And the flowers faint amid the grassy tombs, 

And by the road-side. Through this winding lane, 
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Whose dark and yielding soil is marked, mid way, 
With ruts and hoof-prints, dandelions grow, 

And gold-eyed daisies of the spring-tide crowd 
Upon the beaten foot-path. Here the gray 
And stately mullein shows its flannel-leaf, 

And lifts its saffron blossoms. Butterflies, 
Yellow as gold, are here amid the ooze, 
Disporting in the sunshine ; and beyond, 

Wide fields of corn are seen, and cottages 
And meadows, over which the soft wind runs 
With a faint, fitful murmur. ! T is a spot 
Shut out from the great thoroughfares of men; 
The highway to the Country of the Dead, 

Where one by one the lovely are brought in, 

And laid in their last slumber! 


As I tread 

This barky path, white to the very edge 
With nodding clover, I behold the graves 
Of those who were borne hither long ago 
To moulder in the charnel. Reverend men, 

Whose lives were full of faith, and they whom Death 
Smote in a greener age, while life was full 
Of promise for the future ; dark-eyed youth, 

Ana manhood in the glory of his prime, 

All, all lie here in silence ! I behold 

The long dark gate through which, with struggling steps, 

The uncovered bearers of the dead bore in 

The polished coffin. Is it here they lie, 

And are none left save me to muse upon 
Their many virtues ? Where are they who wept 
Beside these heaped-up graves ? Who saw the rough 
Pine box receive the nch mahogany, 

And heard the last words spoken 1 They are gone 
•To mingle in the vanities of life, 

To follow mad ambition, and to seek 
The customs and the pleasures of the world, 

As if no warning from the spirit-land 
Had e’er given note of their mortality! 

And who shall say who next of all that move 
In yonder thoroughfares, shall join that train 
Which hath gone down to slumber 1 Who may tell 
The limits of his life’s brief history, 

Or say, ‘ I still am young, and therefore Death 

Will find me not until a green old age 

Hath touched my head with silver ? ’ Come and read 

The homilies which Love hath chiselled here 

Upon the gleaming marble! Let the dead 

Make answer to thy boast; for yet a few 

Short years, and thou shall lie as low as they 

Beneath the grass and sunshine ) Flowers shall bloom 

Above thy head, the sweetest flowers of spring; 

And Winter here shall chide the hooded night 
With the rough roar of tempests. Thou, meanwhile, 
Shalt feed the long white coffin-worm, that crawls 
Lazily o’er thy stone-cold skeleton, 

By all but him uncared-for and forgotten I 
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Retrospective Criticism. The Annals of the Parish. By John Galt. Edinburgh and 

London : William Blackwood and Sons. 

* When the ‘ Annals of the Parish ’ was published,’ said a friend and correspon¬ 
dent in a recent letter to the Editor,* 1 1 happened to be in Edinburgh, and procured 
one of the first copies from Blackwood’s office, which, after reading, I lent out 
to my family. It was well said of these sketches, that no one among the living or 
dead could have written them, except the author himself. Mr. Galt’s intellect 
was at this time ‘ towering in its pride of place ; ’ his health had experienced none 
of those shocks which toward the close of his life brought his manly frame to the 
lowest level of poor humanity, nor had the troubles of the world disturbed the 
brightness of his imagination.’ Poor Galt! Many of our readers will remember 
the touching lines which he penned for the Knickerbocker just before his death, 
and the last which he ever wrote for the press. The letter which accompanied 
them was written in staggering characters. He had already been stricken with 
paralysis, ‘ could only mutter when he tried to speak,’ and was almost helpless. 
He could with truth adopt the language of his old parish clergyman : ‘ In writing 
this final record, the very sound of my pen admonishes me that my life is a bur¬ 
den on the back of flying Time, which he will soon be obliged to lay down in his 
great store-house, the grave. The darkened windows of my sight show that night 
is coming on, while deafness, like a door fast barred, has shut out all the pleasant 
sounds of this world, and enclosed me as it w’ere in a prison, even from the voices 
of my friends.’ It is not so much however of the author of the ‘Annals of the 
Parish ’ that we purpose now to speak, as of the work itself; a production which 
deserves to have a thousand readers where it has now one in America; and which, 
aside from the interest of its humble incidents, is characterized in its style by the 
quiet beauty and elegant simplicity of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ The title of the 
book sufficiently sets forth its character. It contains the simple annals of a small 
country parish, in one of the rural districts of Scotland, and its dramatis personae 
are mainly the inhabitants of the ‘clachan,’ or village, in which the gentle histo¬ 
rian’s lot is cast. We proceed at once, and without regard to consecutive order, to 
present a few extracts. We have many a fair reader, we dare say, who will fully 
appreciate and heartily rejoice in the retribution which was visited upon the 


• Philip Hons, Esquire. See Kniokerbocksr for Uay, 1842. 
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* proud hussie ’ who would not lend her new mantle, lest others should copy after 
it, when it would soon cease to be an attraction : 

‘ It happened that Miss Betty Wudrife, the daughter of an heritor, had been on a visit to some of 
her friends in Edinburgh; and being in at Edinburgh, she came out with a fine mantle, decked and 
adorned with many a riband-knot, such as had never been seen in the parish. The Lady Mac¬ 
adam, hearing of this grand mantle, sent to beg Miss Betty to lend it to her, to make a copy for 
young Mrs. Macadam. But Miss Betty was so vogic with her gay mantle, that she sent back 
word, it would be making it ower common ; which so nettled the old courtly lady, that she vowed 
revenge, and said the mantle would not be long seen on Miss Betty. Nobody knew the meaning 
of her words ; but she sent privately for Miss Sabrina, the schoolmistress, who was aye proud of 
being invited to my lady’s, where she went on the Sabbath night to drink tea, and read Thomson’s 
Seasons and Hervey’s Meditations for her ladyship’s recreation. Between the two, a secret plot 
was laid against Miss Betty and her Edinburgh mantle ; and Miss Sabrina, in a very treacherous 
manner, for the which I afterward chided her severely, went to Miss Betty, and got a sight of the 
mantle, and how it was made, and all about it, until she was in a capacity to make another like it; 
by which my lady and her, from old silk and satin negligees which her ladyship had worn at the 
French court, made up two mantles of the self-same fashion as Miss Betty’s, and, if possible, more 
sumptuously garnished, but in a flagrant fool way. On the Sunday morning after, her ladyship 
sent for Jenny Gaifuw, and her daft daughter Meg, and showed them the mantles, and said she 
would give them half-a-crown if they would go with them to the kirk, and take their place on the 
bench beside the elders, and, aftet; worship, walk home before Miss Betty Wudrife. The two poor 
natural things were just transported with the sight of such bravery, and needed no other bribe ; so, 
over their bits of ragged duds, they put on the pageantry, and walked away to the kirk like pea¬ 
cocks, and took their place on the bench, to the great diversion of the whole congregation. 

‘ I had no suspicion of this, and had prepared an affecting discourse about the horrors of war, in 
which I touched, with a tender hand, on the troubles that threatened families and kindred in Ame¬ 
rica ; but all the time I was preaching, doing my best, and expatiating till the tears came into my 
eyes, I could not divine what was the cause of the inattention of iny people. But the two vain 
haverels were on the bench under me, and I could not see them; where they sat, spreading their 
feathers and picking their wings, stroking down and setting right their finery, with such an air as 
no living soul could see und withstand ; while every eye in the kirk was now on them and now at 
Miss Betty Wudrife, who was in a worse situation than if she had been on the stool of repentance. 

‘ Greatly grieved with the little heed that was paid to my discourse, I left the pulpit with a heavy 
heart; but when I came out into the kirk-yard, and saw the two antics linking like ladies, and aye 
keeping in the way before Miss Betty, and looking back and around in their pride and admiration, 
with high heads and a wonderful pomp, 1 was really overcome, and could not keep my gravity, 
but laughed loud out among the graves, and in the face of all my people; who, seeing how I wu 
vanquished in that unguarded moment by my enemy, made a universal and most unreverent breach 
of all decorum, at which Miss Betty, who had been the cause of all, ran into the first open door, 
and almost fainted away with mortification.’ 

Is not the following imbued with the true spirit of a natural pathos ? Taking 
his twilight walk through his little parish, the faithful shepherd hears the groan¬ 
ing of an aged member of his flock ; ‘ the croon as it were of a laden soul busy 
with the Lord ; and not to disturb the holy workings of grace,’ he pauses and 
listens: 

* It was old Mizy Mirkland herself, sitting at the gable of the house, looking at the sun setting in 
all his glory behind the Arran hills ; but she was not praying; only moaning to herself—an oozing 
out, as it might be called, of the spirit from her heart, then grievously oppressed with sorrow, ana 
heavy bodeinents of gray hairs and poverty. ‘ Yonder it slips awa’,‘ she was saying, ‘ and my 
poor bairn, that’s o’er the seas in America, is maybe looking on its bright face, thinking of his hame, 
and aiblins of me, that did my best to breed him up in the fear of the Lord; but I couldna wrestle 
wi’what was ordained. Ay, Jock! as ye look at the sun gaun down, as many a time, when ye 
were a wee innocent laddie at my knee here, I hae bade ye look at him as a type of your Maker, ye 
will hae a sore heart; for ye hae left me in my need, when ye should hae been near at hand to help 
me, for the hard labor and industry with which I brought vou up. But it’s the Lord’s will. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord, that makes us to thole the tribuiations of this world, and will reward us, 
through tho mediation of Jesus, hereafter.’ She wept bitterly as she said this, for her heart was 
tried, but the blessing of a religious contentment was shed upon her.’ 

Of a like character with the above is the affecting ‘ picture in little ’ which 
ensues. The intelligence of ‘a great victory’ has reached the little ‘clachan,’ but 
it brings to poor widow Malcolm the painful news of the death of an only son in 
the triumphant battle: 

1 1 walked out to conduct her to her own house ; but in the way we met with a severe trial. All 
the weans were out parading with napkins and kail-blades on sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in 
the glad tidings of victory. But when they saw me and Mrs. Malcolm coming slowly along, they 
guessed what had happened, and threw away their banners of joy ; and standing all up in a row, 
with silence and sadness, along the kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of compas¬ 
sion that penetrated to my very soul. The poor mother burst into fresh affliction, and some oi the 
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bairns into an audible weeping; and, taking one another by the hand, they followed us to her door, 
like mourners at a funeral. Never was such a sight seen in any town before. The neighbors 
came to look at it as we walked along, and the men turned aside to hide their faces; while the 
mothers pressed their babies foudlier to their bosoms, and watered their innocent faces with their 
tears. 1 

The character of Mr. Cayenne, an English loyalist, who had fled from America 
and settled in the ‘ clachan,’ is an exceedingly life-like portrait. He is a right- 
hearted, wrong-headed man, who will not only have his own way, but his own 
way of having it; generous, but plain-spoken and blunt; who liked the good 
dominie ( as an honest, conscientious man, though he does n’t much affect his hum¬ 
drum preaching.’ At first he is very much disliked for his impetuous temper; but 
he soon ingratiates himself with the villagers by many acts of disinterested kind¬ 
ness, which evince the native quality of his heart, and finally becomes a justice 
of the peace; in which capacity some ‘ reform ’-weavers are brought before him, 
charged with certain overt acts of radicalism. What ensued will afford an inkling 
of the character of the man : 

* When they were brought in, he began to ask them how they dared to think of dividing, with 
their liberty and equality of principles, his and every other man's property in the country. The 
men answered him in a calm maimer, and told him they sought no mail’s property, but only their 
own natural rights; upon which he called them traitors and reformers. They denied they were 
traitors, but confessed they were reformers, and said they knew not how that should be imputed to 
them as a fault, for that the greatest men of all tunes had been relormers. ‘ Was not, 1 they said, 

‘ our Lord Jesus Christ a reiurmer? 1 4 And what the devil did he make of it? 1 cried Mr. Cay¬ 
enne, bursting with passion ; ‘ was he not crucified ? 1 I thought, when I heard these words, that 
the pillars of the earth sunk beneath me, and that the roof of the house was earned away in a 
whirlwind. The drums of my eurs crackit, blue slams danced before my sight, and I was fain to 
leave the house and hie me home to the manse, where I sat down in my study, like a slupified crea¬ 
ture, awaiting what would betide. Nothing, however, w'as (bund against the weaver lads; but I 
never from that day could look ou Mr. Cayenne as a Christian, though surely he was a true 
goventmenl-man. 1 

That the reader may see how true a ‘government-man’ he was, and how strong 
his ruling passion was to the last, we annex the account of his last hours : 

* Mr. Cayenne was sitting in his easy chair, with a white cotton night-cap on his head, and a 

C illow at his shoulders to keep him straight. But his head had fallen down on his breast, and he 
readied like a panting baby. His legs were swelled, and his feet rested ou a footstool. His face, 
which was wont to be the color of a peony rose, was of a yellow hue, with a patch of red on each 
cheek like a wafer; and his nose was shirpit and sharp, and of an unnatural purple. Death was 
evidently fighting with nature for the possession of the body. 4 Heaven have mercy on his soul! 1 
said 1 to myself, as I sat down beside him. 

4 When I had been seated some time, the power was given him to raise his head as it were a-jee ; 
and he looked at me with the tail of bis eye, which I saw was glittering and glassy. ‘ Doctor, 1 for 
he always called me doctor, though I am not of that degree, 4 I am glad to see you, 1 were his words, 
uttered with some difficulty. 

* ‘ How do you find yourself. Sir? 1 I replied, in a sympathizing manner. 

* ‘ Damned bad, 1 suid he, as if I had been the cause of his suifering. I was daunted to the very 
heart to hear him in such an unregenerate state ; but after a short pause I addressed myself to him 
again, saying, that 4 I hoped he would soon be more at ease ; and he should bear in mind that the 
Lord chasteneth whom he loveth. 1 

‘ ‘ The devil take such love! 1 was his awful answer, which was to me as a blow on the forehead 
with a raell. However, I was resolved to do my duly to the miserable sinner, let him say what he 
would. Accordingly I stooped toward him with my bauds on my knees, and said in a compas¬ 
sionate voice : ‘ It’s very true, Sir, that you are in great agony; but the goodness of God is wiinout 
bound. 1 

4 4 Curse me if I think so, doctor! 1 replied the dying uncirctimcised Philistine. But he added at 
whiles, his breathlessness being grievous, and often broken by a sore hiccup, 4 I am, however, no 
saint, as you know,doctor; so I wish you to put in a word for me, doctor; for you know lhat in 
these times, doctor, it is the duly of every good subject to die a Christian. 1 

‘ This was a poor account of the state oi his soul; but it was plain I could make no better o*t, by 
entering into any religious discourse or controversy with him, be being then in the last gasp ; so I 
knelt down and prayed for him with great sincerity, imploring the Lord, as an awakening sense of 
grace to the dying man, that it would please him to lilt up, though it were but for the season of a 
minute, the chastening hand which was laid so heavily upon his aged servant; at which Mr. 
Cayenne, as if indeed the hand had been then lifted, cried out: * None of that stuff, doctor 1 you 
know that I cannot call myself his servant! 1 

‘ Was ever a minister in his prayer so broken in upon by a perishing sinner? However, I had 
the weight of a duty upon me, and made no reply, but continued: 4 Thou hearest, O Lord, how he 
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confesses his unworthiness! Let not thy compassion, therefore, be withheld, but verify to him the 
words that I have spoken in faith, of the boundlessness of thy goodness, and the infinite multitude 
of thy tender mercies.’ I then calmly but sadly sat down, and presently, as if my prayer had 
been heard, relief was granted; for Mr. Cayenne raised his head, and giving me a queer look, 
said, ‘ That last clause of your petition, doctor, was well put, and I think too it has been granted, 
for I am easier; ’ adding, * I have no doubtj doctor, given much offence in the world, and oftenest 
when I meant to do good ; but I have wilfully injured no man] and as God is my judge, and his 
goodness, you say, is so great, he may perhaps take my soul into his holy keeping.’ In saying 
which words, Mr. Cayenne dropped his head upon his breast, his breathing ceased, and he was 
wafted away out of this world with as little trouble as a blameless baby.’ 

Although a man of a guileless heart, and a spiritual simplicity that would he 
ornamental in a child, ‘ a sound began to spread in the parish ’ at one period, that 
the good old dominie had unlawfully coveted his own maid-servant, long before 
the twelve mouths and a day had expired after the date of the second Mrs. Bal- 
whidder’s interment. ‘ Some there were, for backbiting appertained to all con¬ 
ditions, that jealoused and wondered if he had not a finger in the pie j * but ‘ the 
hand of Providence was visible * in the triumphant result: 

* We had the latheron summoned before the session, and was not long of making her confess that 
the father was Nichol Snipe, Lord Glencaim’s gamekeeper: and both her and Nichol were obliga¬ 
ted to stand in the kirk: but Nichol was a graceless reprobate, for he came with two coats, one 
buttoned behind him, and another buttoned before him, and two wigs of my lord’s, lent him by the 
valet-de-chamer; the one over his face, and the other in the right way ; and he stood with his face 
to the church-wall. When I saw him from the pulpit, I said to him: ‘ Nichol, you must turn your 
face toward me !’ At the which he turned round to be sure, but there he presented the same show 
as his back. I was confounded, and did not know what to say, but cried out with a voice of anger: 
‘ Nichol! Nichol! if ye had been a’ back, ye wouldna hae been there this day ; ’ which had such an 
effect on the whole congregation, that the poor fellow suffered afterward more derision than if I had 
rebuked him in the manner prescribed by the session.’ 

Remark how the rare presence of a Muscovy duck in the ‘ clachan ’ arrests the 
attention of the observant dominie, and with what quiet humor he tells the story 
of a sad mishap which befel it: 

* It was a tractable and homely beast; the first of the kind we had ever seen, and many thought 
it was of the goose species, only with short, bowly legs. There happened to be a sack of beans in 
our stable, and Lady Macadam’s hens and fowls, which were not overly fed at home, through the 
inattention of her servants, being great stravaigers for their meat, in passing the door went in to 
pick, and the Muscovy, seeing a hole in the bean-sack, dabbled out a crapful before she was dis¬ 
turbed. The beans swelled on the poor bird’s stomach, and her crap bellied out like the kyte of a 
Glasgow magistrate, until it was just a sight to be seen with its head back on its shoulders. The 
bairns of the clachan followed it up and down, crying, ‘ The lady’s muckle jock’s aye growing big¬ 
ger,’ till every heart was wae for the creature. Some thought it was afflicted with a tympathy, and 
others that it was the natural way for such like ducks to deck their young. In short, we were all 
concerned; and my lady, having a great opinion of Miss Sabrina’s skill, had a consultation with 
her on the case, at which Miss Sabnna advised that what she called the Caesarean operation should 
be tried, which she herself performed accordingly } by opening the creature’s crap, and taking out 
as many beans as filled a mutchkin sloup, after which she sewed it up, and the Muscovy went its 
way to the water-side and began to swim, and was as jocund as ever; insomuch that in three days 
after it was quite cured of all the consequences of its surfeit.’ 

Not many months after the death of his second wife, the good pastor sets about 
looking for another, his daughter being grown up and marriageable, and himself far 
down in the vale of years, and expecting ere long to feel some of the penalties of 
old age, though ‘ still a hale and sound man.’ ‘ Upon this important concern,’ says 
he, ‘ I reflected as I may say in the watches of the night; and considering the cir¬ 
cumstances of my situation, I saw it would not do for me to look out for an overly 
young woman, nor yet for an elderly maiden ; ladies of that sort being liable to 
possess strong-set peculiarities. I therefore resolved that my choice should lie 
among widows of a discreet age. Accordingly I fixed my purpose on Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, the relic of a professor in the university of Glasgow, both because she was 
a well-bred woman, without any children, and because she was held in great esti¬ 
mation by all who knew her.’ -He pays her a visit soon after, and is altogether 
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pleased with her, and her careful, tidy ways, but ‘ says nothing of business/ At 
length he invites the widow to his own house to dine with Dr. Dinwiddie, (‘a 
gleg man, of a jocose nature,’ who is disposed to be very mirthful with him,) his 
wife, and himself, being 1 determined to knock the nail on the head without farther 
delay/ The company came, as invited ; and at dinner the courtship advances 4 by 
easy stages: ’ 

^Nothing extraordinary was seen; but in cutting up and helping a hen, Dr. Dinwiddie pul one 
wing on Mrs. Nugent’s plate, and the other wing on my plate, and said, ‘ There have been greater 
miracles than these two wings flying together; ’ which was a sharp joke, that caused no little merri¬ 
ment at the expense of Mrs. Nugent aud me. I, however,to show that I was none daunted, laid a 
leg also on her plate, and took another on my own, saying in the words of the reverend doctor, 

* There have been greater miracles than that these two legs should lie in the same nest; ’ which was 
thought a very clever come-off; and at the same time I gave Mrs. Nugent a kindly nip on her sonsy 
arm, which was breaking the ice in as pleasant a way as could be. In short, before any thing 
passed between ourselves on the subject, we were set down for a trysted pair; and this being the 
case, we were married as soon as a twelvemonth and a day had passed from the death of the sec¬ 
ond Mrs. Balwhidder ; and neither of us have had occasion to rue the bargain. It is however but 
a piece of justice due to ray second wife to say, that this was not a little owing to her good manage¬ 
ment ; for she had left such a well-plenished house, that her successor said we had nothing to do 
but to contribute to one another’s happiness.’ 

Our space admonishes us that it is time we had drawn this notice to a close ; a 
hint which we take, pausing only to give another to some of our enterprising pub¬ 
lishers ; namely, that a cheap American edition of the 4 Annals of the Parish ’ would 
not only supply a desideratum, but we think would 4 put money in the purse ’ of 
those who should undertake it. 


An Address by Hon. R. M. Charlton, before the Phi Delta and Thalian Societies of Oglethorpe 

University, in November, 1842. 

We welcome this well-written Address on several accounts; but especially, 
because it assumes what we conceive to be the true ground, in relation to a custom 
concerning which public opinion, at the South as well as the North, has within a 
comparatively brief period undergone a very important change; insomuch that the 
remarks of the Edinburgh Review may now be assumed to express the prevailing 
sentiment; namely, that 4 the benefits of duelling are not at all comparable to its 
evils; that society is strong enough and civilized enough to do without it now; that 
it is no longer any safe-guard to it; but that on the contrary, it is often used as a 
means for stifling inquiry, upholding the dissolute, or reinstating the guilty; and that 
it is contrary to all experience, in all quarters of the world where it has prevailed, 
that the practice has ever refined the manners of a people/ But hear a Southern 
gentleman, high in the civic and judicial stations of a 4 chivalric * State, upon this 
theme: 

‘ What a mad, what a terrible course is that which the world calls chivalry! What a strange, 
inconsistent, savage custom is the modern duel! With the most awful threatenings of God’s 
wrath hanging over its perpetrators; with the powerful prohibition of man’s law against it; with 
every feeling of benevolence opposed to it; with not one virtuous ingredient mixed up with its evil 
and malignant passions; it overcomes the principle and the courage of man, and brings him to his 
grave, a murderer and an outcast from the kingdom of God. It is indeed a strange anomaly. 
Ordinarily, we look for public opinion in the laws of a country ; and what we find on the pages of 
the statute-book, we are warranted in concluding is placed there by the opinion and the consent of 
the people, or of those who make the laws. But in this case we have two public opinious ; both 
emanating from the same persons; both confirmed by the highest tribunals; both armed with the 
most terrific and appalling sanctions, and both precisely opposite to each other; the one forbidding 
the combat, calling those who engage in it felons, and threatening them with the gallows and the 
prison-bar; the other, urging the poor deluded victim on, holding up to his unwilling gaze the 
world’s rebuke, the scorn of the populace, the contempt of the self-called chivalric. Which voice 
shall he listen to? which note from the same lips shall he heed? Poor human nature ! why ask? 
He puts aside the fear of God ; he looks unheeding at the felon’s garb, and the murderer’s death, 
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and rashes, mad with fear, with the worst kind of fear, the dread of poor mortals like himself, to the 
perpetration of a deed that will cast despair into his heart, and dishonor upon his grave ; that will 
send him into eternity reeking with his own blood, the instrument of his own destruction, the 
destroyer of his own soul! And this is 1 chivalry! ’ The most miserable cowardice that can exist, 
is the fear of man’s opinion. Courage is an innate, a national principle ; it is the general rule, and 
timidity is the exception. Man is born brave. It is a mere physical quality, possessed by the brutes 
in quite as much perfection as by mortals. It is no singular spectacle to behoid the soldier rushing 
up to the cannon’s mouth; to see the avaricious encountering the poisonous atmosphere of the 
tropics; the hardy and the heedless sporting with life, as if it could be renewed at pleasure. You 
may find physical courage in almost every man ; and where you do not find it, you can make it. You 
may train the body to encounter all kinds of danger undismayed ; and if I am correct in these asser¬ 
tions, and your own sense will tell you that I am, why should it be necessary for you to violate all 
law, to trample upon all feeling, to sacrifice every benevolent motive, in order that you may prove 
that you possess a quality, concerning which none but the ignorunl or malicious will doubt? ’ 

The evils of the barbarous practice of duelling are strongly and faithfully pre¬ 
sented in this view of the subject; and the argument will derive additional force 
from the position and character of its exponent. 


Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems. By Joseph L. Chester. In one volume, pp. 132. 

New-York: Saxton and Miles. Boston : Saxton, Peirce and Company. 

‘To his Wife (not knowing a better friend) the author dedicates this book;’ 
and truth to say, as a sample of her husband’s poetical talent, to say nothing of the 
promise which it holds forth of future excellence on the part of the writer, the 
volume is altogether worthy of her acceptance and that of the public. The poem 
which gives the title to the book appeared in the Knickerbocker for January, 
and has been very generally commended. The remainder of the volume is occu¬ 
pied with briefer lyrics, some of which have their faults, certainly, but in all of 
which there are marks of a veritable taste and a pleasing imagination, and evidence 
of an eye that sees and a heart that feels the beautiful in nature, and the bright, 
tender, or sorrowful in humanity. The volume is clad in a dress well befitting its 
contents. The following thoughtful lines are all for which we can find space; 

‘ I may not wholly die! The green-leaved tree 
May by the lightning’s fearful stroke be rent', 

Its lordly trunk may to the earth be bent, 

And die— hut there is no such death for me. 

4 The violet, that lifts its modest head, 

Wet with the dew-drops of the opening mom. 

Ere night may lie upon the sward upturn, 

And fairies sing a requiem o’er the dead. 

4 The wild gazelle, whose bright and melting eye 
Seems to bespeak a human soul beneath, 

. May lie a stricken corse upon the heath. 

Ere one day’s sun can pass athwart the sky. 


4 As the tree falleth it shall rest for aye. 

When the flower droops it will not bloom again ; 
Nor shall the bird, by some rude archer slain, 
Awake and sing — but I may never die! 

4 Though through my veins the blood may cease to fly; 
Though from my eye the lustre may depart, 

And the quick pulses stop within the heart; 

Yet, ev’n in death, I cannot wholly die! 

4 Is there no region where the bird may flee, 

When the fell shaft is plunged within its breast, 

Up mid the summer clouds, and ever rest ? 

None for the bird —and yet there’s one for me 1 
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Early Writings op Robert C. Sands: Second Notice. — We promised 
in our last number again to‘open the budget’with which we had been kindly 
favored by an intimate friend of the late lamented Sands ; and we proceed, with a 
pleasure which we are sure will be shared by our readers, to fulfil that pledge. We 
shall commence our selections with a few mosaic passages from an admirable 
humorous sketch, entitled ‘The Height of Impudence ,’ which was offered to the 
‘ Talisman'' annual, but for some reason or other, or the lack of one, not inserted. 
It afterward found a place, under the nom de plume of ‘James Isaacs,’ in one of 
this class of ‘painted bladders,’ when their price and rarity precluded their circu¬ 
lation beyond a favored few. The incidents of the story are somewhat grotesque, 
but yet * thrilling to a delirious pitch.’ Mr. Amaziah Flints slightly hen-pecked 
individual, ‘ an obedient husband, and easily pacified with a good reason, or no Tea- 
son at all, when he got it from his wife,’ came home one night and found a far bet¬ 
ter fire than had ever before gladdened his parlor, blazing on the hearth. ‘ Two 
spermaceti candles, long kept for ornament and not for use, were dispensing their 
radiance beautifully. There was light, and too much of it; for right in front of 
the fire, with his back to Flint, sat the strangest figure his eyes ever beheld. The 
Phantom was using for a spit-box the curiously painted China jar, which his wife’s 
aunt had left in her will, and which had been ‘ immemorially,’ that is to say. for 
seven years, the pride of Mrs. Flint’s mantel-piece. That mantel-piece was now 
singularly adorned w T ith two very muddy old over-shoes, one hanging on each side 
from a branch of a brass ornament; while an old greasy hat, w r ith a brim whose 
circumference was as large as that of a corn-basket, depended between them from 
the nail that supported the picture of Flint’s grandfather. Other desecrations 
seemed to have taken place; but the visible objects in his back parlor were pre¬ 
sented to him just as those on the road are to the traveller in a dark night by a 
flash of lightning. 

‘ Heavens and earth! what were his feelings when the Eidolon before the fire 
slowly turned round, and fixed him with its calm, cold, fascinating gaze ! It bore 
the semblance of extreme and unnatural longevity. It was dressed in a butternut- 
colored suit, of antique fashion and coarse fabric, a red waistcoat and thick mix- 
colored hose, and had accommodated its feet with a new pair of embroidered 
slippers, belonging to Flint himself, its brogues having been hung up to illustrate 
the mantel-piece, as before stated. Around its neck something of different colors 
was curiously twisted like a cable, and knotted under the left ear. Certain singu- 
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lar spots in this cravat looked like eyes, and had a fearful effect. It had a red 
worsted night-cap on its head, with a black tassel on the top. No hair was visible 
beneath it; but a long cue, fastened with an eel-skin, stuck out in front, over the 
right shoulder. It was chewing the Indian weed, and liberally bestowed the juice 
in every direction, with great energy and impartiality, on the carpet, hearth, chim¬ 
ney-piece, etc. The self-constituted bien-venu stretched out his legs leisurely, put¬ 
ting one foot against the chimney-piece and the other on the family Bible, which 
reposed on a little table, much respected as the depository of all Mrs. Flint’s 
working apparatus and knick-knacks; at the same time he contrived to shift 
another small table, which was at arm’s-length from him, in front of the fire. 
Presently the Abomination took out its quid, and giving it an emphatic toss, plas¬ 
tered it over a rose, in a picture drawn by Mrs. Flint when she was at school, and 
which now ornamented the wall opposite to the old man.’ 

Such was the ‘Appearance ;’ and when the terrified Amaziah had obeyed his 
request for brandy-and-water, and was stammering out a desire to know what his 
business could be with him, he was interrupted with : 4 Listen to me, young man, 
if you please. You are at the expense of fire-wood, and light, and this brandy, 
such as it is. I will not put you to the additional expense of conversation. I was 
a friend of your grandf’ther,’ slurring the penult 4 Do you want to see him ? ’ 
Flint looked at the old hat. 4 Not that miserable daub!’ said the Phenomenon, 
rising in apparent choler, and removing his hat. ‘ Do you call that your grand- 
f’ther ? Psha! I ’ll show you how he looked.’ So saying, he took some cinders 
from the hearth, and delineated with them a monstrous pair of black whiskers on 
the pale cheeks of Flint’s ancestor. Then making a mark in both eyes, which 
made each squint in a different direction, he observed in a tone of indignation: 
4 There now, that doet look something like old Peter Flint. But,’ replacing the 
hat, 4 that is n’t what I mean. Shall I bring your grandf’ther u p, Sir; shall we 
have him up?’ stamping violently on the floor. 4 No-o-o!’exclaims Amaziah; 
but the Anonymous plucked out the tongs which he had thrust into the fire, 4 and 
rising, made a circle with its red hot extremities round a sheepish-looking lion in 
the rug, which Mrs. Flint had purchased but a few days before. At the same 
time he lighted a whole bunch of matches at once in the candle, and whirled them 
in fiery spirals and other curves over his head, muttering words in a strange tongue.’ 
The piteous imploring of his victim, however, disarms the Magician. 4 He threw 
the matches in the fire, whirled the tongs three times round the ceiling, delineating 
upon it something like the zodiac of Denderah; then spreading the legs of the tongs 
wide, and laying them across the table, he resumed his seat,’ and opened his busi¬ 
ness ; commencing with: 

4 1 am an old man; and my time is short. During the revolutionary war I and 
your grandf’ther were friends. He was a private and I was an adjutant in the 
corps of musicianers, when the army lay at Valley-Forge. Silence, Sir! Sit up, 
and look more like a soldier and a gentleman, for the credit of your grandf’ther 1 ’ 
The old Dictator goes on to say, that Washington directed him one stormy night, 
when the wind blew from every quarter, to go out of the lines on an important 
confidential mission, taking with him one such trustworthy person as he might 
think proper to select, to assist him in the service. 4 1 selected your grandf’ther,* 
continues the Shape, 4 though I was an adj utant, and he only a private ; and though 
he often acted like a fool, was sadly given to lying, and would steal whenever he 
had an opportunity, yet I had a personal regard for him, as he was in the habit of 
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paying strict obedience to my orders and advice. We left the camp at midnight, 
when all was silent, having the pass-word. I went in the direction I proposed 
taking, and your revered grandf’ther trotted barefoot behind me, at a respectful dis¬ 
tance. In those times which tried men’s soles, Amaziah, we had no such luxu¬ 
ries as you are now indulged with. We had no comfortable stout shoes to march 
in during the day-time ; nor could we at night hang them up, like mine up there, 
to dry gradually, without being scorched, and put on such easy slippers as these. 

* But as I was saying, we left the camp at midnight, and might have proceeded about 
half a mile, when our path led past a farm-yard. I heard a cackling from one of 
the out-houses, and turning my head, saw your grandf’ther crawling on all fours 
toward it. I immediately went back, seized him by the collar, and dragged him 
onward a hundred yards or more, until we were out of the reach of observation ; 
when I threatened to blow his brains out with a pistol which I had with me, if he 
attempted any of his old tricks. I told him that it was disgracing the service, and 
discreditable to my character and that of the commander-in-chief, for our confiden¬ 
tial agent to be robbing every hen-roost along the road. We then proceeded, your 
grandf’ther following at the same respectful distance, until we entered a pass 
between two high, rough, and perpendicular hills. 

‘ Proceeding with great caution, I was suddenly struck with a very fearful 
appearance, which stood on one side of the road, at about twenty yards in advance 
of me. It was very tall and white, with a floating mantle, which covered it 
entirely, and seemed waving to and fro, with solemn and threatening gestures. I 
ordered your grandf’ther to come up, and demanded his opinion as to what the 
apparition was. Not that I wanted it, or had n’t made up my own mind; but I 
deemed it judicious, in order to justify me in my own proceedings. The old fool 
first guessed it was moonlight, though the night was as dark as pitch ; then that it 
was a waterfall; and then that it was smoke. While he was making these wise 
conjectures, the thing vanished. I marched boldly forward, bidding him follow. 
When we had passed the spot, and emerged into more level ground, I told him that 
we had seen a spook. In his ignorance he pretended to laugh at me. I offered to 
bet him fifty dollars, continental money, that we had seen a ghost, and that I would 
convince him of it. He took me up ; and I ordered him to follow me, holding no 
farther conversation with him. It was but a few days after, that your grandf’ther, 
in climbing over an oven to get into a window, with a view of stealing a piece of 
bacon, fell down and fractured his skull. I felt sorry for his loss. I had a regard 
for him, notwithstanding all his failings. Now Amaziah, I come to the point of 
my business with you. I have seen that spectre since. I saw it on another peril¬ 
ous occasion, and conversed with it. When and where, I must not tell you ; but I 
have its own word that it was a ghost, and that it would have spoken to me on the 
former occasion had not your grandf’ther been present. My time is short, and I 
must settle up my accounts before I go. I calculate that continental money which 
your grandf’ther lost by our wager was worth about a dollar in hard money ; 
which, with compound interest from that time, amounts now to nine dollars three- 
and-sixpence. This you must pay me 1 * 

The astounded victim appears for a single moment to hesitate; but the Appear¬ 
ance threatens to call up the terrible ghost of his ‘ grandf’ther,’ which at once 
determines the course of poor Flint, who proceeds to draw forth his pocket-book, 
and begins to fumble with its contents. ‘A ten-dollar bill fell on the table. Imme¬ 
diately a monstrous bony, brown and freckled hand, with nails long, hooked, and 
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black, was spread over it; and in the next instant the guest had thrust it in his 
pocket.* After giving back the small change, and comforting his victim with the 
assurance that although in present haste, it was his intention to ‘ call soon and 
spend the day with him,’ he takes his departure; pausing only to salute Mrs. 
Flint, whom he encounters in the hall, and upon whose unwilling lips he imprints 
a sonorous kiss, and to whom he abruptly apologizes for being compelled so soon 
to ‘ tear himself from her embraces! * 


The annexed translation of the beautiful lines by Chateaubriand, on the 
death of a young and lovely girl, the daughter of an aged friend, are now first 
copied from the manuscript of Mr. Sands. The original, commencing: 


* 11 descend, ce cereueil, et lea rose* ao.ni lathe,' 


and one or two translations, may be remembered by many of our readers: 


THE FAIR YOU NO GIRL AND FLOWER. 


Tn* bier deacenda, the apotleea roaea too, 

The t:ith*;r’a tribute in his s uldr»t hour; 

Earth, that did'al bear them both, thou hast thy due. 
The fair young girl and flower I 

IT. 

Giro them not back unto a world nerain, 

Where aorrow, pain, and agony hare power, 
Where tempest* bfitrhl and iuim malignant reign, 
The toir young girl and flower I 


in. 

Lightly thou sleepeat, young Emza I now, 

Nor fcnr’at the oppressing heal or chilling ahower; 
They both have pi-rushed in th* ir morning glow, 

. The lair young girl and flower f 


IV. 

But be. thy tire, whose furrowed cheek it pale, 
Benda, lost in sorrow, o’er thy funeral bower, 
Time o’er thy root, old Oak I doth now amail 
The fair young girl and flower I 


The literary and social confederacy of four or five congenial spirits, to which 
we alluded in our last, kept a sort of journal of their thoughts, sayings, and doings, 
which was perfectly unique in its kind. The first section opens with a playful 

letter to Mr. W-, then a distinguished editor in a sister city, descriptive of the 

character of each member, drawn by each other. We annex a brief extract: ‘ You 
are a great man, which we know from your having written two great octavo books, 
though we never read them. You are also the editor of a newspaper, and must be 
a great genius on that account. We are great men too; but the world does not 
know it, because we always publish anonymously. We think that there ought to 
be a sympathy and communion between you and us, and are willing to patronize 
you, if you will get rid of some of your jacobinical notions, and turn Protestant j 
as we cannot uphold any man who is not evangelical, as well as a man of talents ; 
and we have an orthodox Episcopal divine among us, who cannot consort with 
any but true believers. If you will do these things, and give evidence of your 
conversion, first, by coming out in your next paper in favor of King George and 
King Louis, and the Sultan and the Dey of Algiers, and the King of the Little Osa- 
ges ; and secondly, by being publicly baptized by Bishop White, we will commu¬ 
nicate farther with you, and perhaps tell you something you don’t know'.’ • • • We 
annex a single passage from the personal portraits ; premising that it is only the 
delineation of a particular feature in the sitter’s character: ‘ He has some peculiar 
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notions on the score of marrying, which makes us tremble lest so excellent an 
original should leave no copies behind, to assert the character of good and faithful 
republicans. He looks for an ideal which we fear he will never see realized. He 
expects to unite his destinies with a woman economical without parsimony, intel¬ 
lectual without affectation, and beautiful without vanity. He has lately formed 
his conceptions of her person from something he saw in your paper. He insists 
. on the lady’s having ‘ English head, neck, and bust; French waist; Dutch hips ; 
American legs and arms ; and Spanish feet and hands.’ The letter, which embraces 
the sketches, concludes with : ‘ Please answer by return mail, and pay the postage, 
as you know the correspondence is entirely for your own benefit.’ 


The annexed stanzas close a story entitled 1 Joseph; ’ a‘stranger in a strange 
land, whose doom was sealed by the Eternal Judge, and who sank into an early 
grave, unattended by relatives, nor inquired after by friends.’ 4 One of the senti¬ 
mental school of ladies,’ says Sands, ‘ on hearing the particulars, took occasion to 
write some verses, which I add, having first carefully corrected the spelling.’ This 
facetious introduction, however, did not hide from the writer’s friends the true 
paternity of these beautiful lines : 


THE UNKNOWN MAN. 


FuwjT ootft, among unknown men, a itranjrer came to die; 
The morul sickness at hi* heart gleamed wildly in his eye. 

In a rude hut, on wretched straw, they laid the sufferer low. 

And Warned the tardy band of Death, that did its work so slow. 

u. 

And when the spirit passed away, with idle word* and loud, 

They laid him in n shallow grave, wrapped in his squalid shroud. 
Nor even the public list of those who from the earth had sped 
Told that another unknown man was numbered with the dead. 

m. 

Where disembodied spirits go, he passed, unwept, unknown, 

And left behind, nor name nor fame, nor tear nor funeral stone: 
One only record was there found, for vulgar eyes to scan, 

Which proved one tie bad bound him to the family of man. 

IT. 

*T was writ In foreign characters, and by a female band. 

And breathed of constancy and love, unshaken that would stand ; 
But she who traced the lines so fair, now knows not where he lies. 
And if she live, and yet be true, in vain expects and sighs I 


For even h!» hasty sepulchre is now remembered not, 

And briars rank and clustering weeds have overgrown the spot: 

And never can the tale be known of who the wretch had been, 

Till, when the judgment-trump shall sound, he stand among his kin. 


In the two following fragments, the reader will perceive a capital satire upon 
that class of persons who consider all knowledge to consist in an acquaintance 
with the learned languages, and a successful imitation of the style of 1 fashionable ’ 
novelists, par excellence , who would seem to be partly of the same opinion. The 
first is contained in a letter to the printer, and the second is taken from ‘ an extract 
from a forth-coming fashionable novel: ’ 4 1 am powerful in all ancient and modem 
tongues, with the exception of the vernacular, which I have never studied pro¬ 
foundly, inasmuch as I conceive it to be but a vulgar accomplishment. 1 have 
given no quotations from the Russian, German, Hebrew, or modem oriental lan¬ 
guages, because I understand, to my great scandal, that you can’t get them printed. 
I speak nothing but Arabic in my own family, who all understand it perfectly well, 
except my youngest daughter, who has a slight tinge of the modem Greek in her 
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pronunciation.’ • • • ‘ Miss Grimes was a little embarrastie, and not a little mor- 
tifiie that her mamma had so soon removed her from Mademoiselle de la Jambonne, 
before she had acquired a clear conception of the nice differences between the 
modem cognate dialects of the ancient Roman tongue. She was also a little emut 
when she anticipated the various feelings with which the marked attentions of 
Colonel Stanhope might be viewed and spoken of by tbe brilliant circle around 
her. But she was tout a fait discomboblijicata , when she beheld an elegant cavalier 
observing the tete-d-tete with a peculiar expression of his neckloth, which indica* 
ted that he was degoute with the interruption,’ etc., etc. 

While on the subject of Sands’ satires, we shall venture to quote a paragraph, 
or two from the journal d la Trollope of an Englishwoman through the Eastern 
States. Sands hints that her credulity might in one or two instances have been 
imposed upon by designing persons, and we rather suspect as much. She embarks 
on board the packet Phoebe-Ann, for Rhode-Island, and soon begins to describe 
every thing she sees in the Sound with great minuteness. One appalling incident 
is annexed : ‘ While we sat gazing on the beautiful scene around us, our attention 
was suddenly attracted by the appearance of a dark body struggling in the water. 
Twice it rose, rippled the surface by a convulsive movement, and disappeared. 
Some unfortunate fisherman had been lost on the water. His boat had filled or 
capsized ; the fishes he had caught were restored to their native element; and he 
had gone along for bait. His family had prepared their frugal evening meal for his 
reception ; his wife was anxiously expecting his return; and his children were 
waiting on the beach, earnestly gazing for their parent in his boat. Alas! he had 
twice sunk, and was now to rise for the last time this side eternity! * Such was 
the instantaneous train of thought that passed through our minds, when the object 
of our attention did indeed rise; but it sprang this time quite out of the water, 
scattering the spray in every direction. It looked like a great brown hump-backed 
hog; and the captain exclaimed, with an air of great mortification: ‘It’s nothing 
but a d — d porpoise!’ • • • She is surprisingly accurate in her descriptions of 
persons and things in the metropolis. Observe: ‘ Dr. Mitchell, of New-York, 
who was deservedly regarded as the second Franklin, was in the dreadful battle 
which took place in Long-Island Sound between the American frigate President, 
of thirty-six guns, and the British Chesapeake, seventy-four; he was pressed on 
board the latter, and compelled to work her guns against his countrymen. But 
when the President had succeeded in boarding the superior vessel of the enemy, 
this valiant person, quitting the side he had been forced to volunteer on, headed the 
boarders, seized the British commander by the throat, and wrested his sword from 
his hand. He then hauled down the British colors ; resisting with super-human 
strength and agility the combined opposition of all on board. For this behavior, 
Congress voted him twenty dollars. I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I believe they are not generally known.’ 

From the ‘ Journal of a Day,' kept while Mr. Sands was pursuing the study of 
the law, we take the following characteristic passages : ‘ Read Mr. Burke’s speech 
on conciliation with America until half-past one. Mended the fire, made castles, 
and looked at Saint Paul’s to see what o’clock it was. Finished the speech, which 
I take to comprehend as much wit, eloquence, and argument, as any parliamentary 
harangue that ever was made in the House, or written for the newspapers. Won¬ 
der what Mr. Sheridan’s speeches on the trial of Warren Hastings are so 
much cried up for. Imperfectly as they are reported, one expects to see tome 
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sparklings of the original vein, however it may have suffered in the distillation. 
But bating the episode about filial piety, and one or two sentences beside, these 
speeches are as common-place as any thing we read in a newspaper. • • • Read 
four pages of Thucydides, containing the account of the first naval engagement 
between the Athenian ships under Phormion and the Peloponnesian fleet, together 
with the subsequent manoeuvres at the two Rhiums, till we came to the speeches 
of the generals. Having a particular aversion to the speeches in Thucydides, 
because the Greek is so bloody hard, left off reading at six, and went to tea.* On 
his return, not finding any of the 1 confederacy ’ present, the journalist amuses him¬ 
self by drawing a pen-and-ink sketch of his lonely room, and its occupant, omnes 
to/us, which evinces no small skill in pictorial delineation. 


Here is a pleasant specimen of a ‘ Summary or Poetical Analysis* of a poem 
by Paul Allen, entitled ‘iVbaA.* It is a paraphrase, we may suppose, of the 
* argument * over each canto : 


• Tnrs atafea hovr Noatt wx* quite aad 
To aw what work thr deluge made ; 
But joyful when the rain-bow came, 
Calling hi* wife to set: the same : 

How first he sent a raven out, 

Who carrion ate, and screamed about, 
And made *uch an infernal din, 

He wished again he had him in ; 

How next be «ent a dove, who found 
An olive-branch upon dry ground ; 
How Noah made a speech, and sent 
Her off again — and how she went. 

' How upon Ararat the ark 
Stuck in the mud, when it was dark ; 
And how next morning they went out 
To sacrifice, and look about. 

How Shem with a red face got up, 

And let the cattle out o’ the coop; 


* And how they came ont, one by one, 

Also the birds, when they had dune ; 

How Noah then got out of bed, 

And stroked his offspring on the head, 
Saying, ‘ My son, that'** a good deed, 

To let the cattle out to feed. 

* States how the Devil came to Ham, 

And (old him it was all a flam 
About the world’s being overspread ; 

How Ham believed in w hat he said, 

And being glad to hear that others 
Beside his father, self, and brothers 

Had not been drowned, a strain quite gay 
Began upon his harp to play ; 

At w hich the Devil, disguised till then. 
Took his uwn ugly form again ; 

And with his tail his legs between, 
Sneaked off, and looked extremely mean.' 


But we must hasten to close this rambling paper. The following extracts from 
one of Mr. Sands’ letters to his warm friend and fervent admirer, the late Willis 
Gaylord Clark, must suffice for the second opening of our budget. It needs 
only to say in explanation, that the missive proceeds from Northampton, (Mass.,) 
at which pleasant village the writer has arrived, in the course of a short summer 
excursion from the city : ‘ I got a letter from you last week in town. It reminded 
me of sins committed, and I hope forgiven. I did receive letters from you which 
courtesy required me to answer; and the Lorq he knows that inclination prompted 
me to do the same. In fact I did ; but not being glued to or traced on any material 
transmissible through post-offices, my responses have been inaudible and imper¬ 
ceptible to you. Colonel S-having been ill, (for stonet are pathic since the 

days of Orpheus and Amphion, when they danced the double-shuffle and other 
figures,) I was obliged to be in town in the mornings during all that terrible hot 
weather, which, if you were not, as I believe, colleagued with a divine, or at any 
rate with a very pious person, I should designate by epithets that would smack of 
brimstone.’ • • • ‘ I have embraced the first chance of crawling off for a little 
excursion. We departed on Wednesday afternoon, with the intention of stopping 
at Newport, and going to Bristol, Rhode-Island, where a particular friend of mine 
dispenses the Word to the Episcopalian residents, and where in pleasant weather 
there is good water to sail in all round about. It is very wet indeed. But it 
pleased Providence to make the east wind blow in such a disagreeable manner, 
that we cut Rhode-Island, Bristol, and Kino Philip very decidedly, and made 
tracks to Boston without delay. After having ridden round about until human 
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patience could no longer stand it; wondering when the Bunker’s-Hill Monument 
would be finished; taking another look at the Colleges, Dorchester-Heights, Quincy, 
and all the Boston lions ; we started for Hartford, thinking that sleeping in the 
coach was a labor-saving contrivance, and rather a pleasing exercise. I have since 
had my doubts of the truth of either of these suppositions, and I suspect you will 
entertain them also, on reading this epistle. Yesterday I passed with great tran¬ 
quillity and satisfaction, riding about Hartford, a beautiful place, which I never vis¬ 
ited before. To-morrow, by God’s permission, I shall get up some of the tall hills 
that I see around me. I should attempt it to-night, if they were not too tall, and I 
was not too tired. I love Nature’s nakedness when the parts are comely. After I 
shall have seen the top of Mount Holyoke and the other peculiarities they keep in 
this parish, I shall go to Lebanon. If I should conclude to stay with the Shakers 
altogether, I will let you know.’ • • • Poor Sands! he was smitten by the 
Destroyer while writing an article for this Magazine — even as we are scribbling 
now; and thenceforth he never spake again. In a moment that right hand forgot 
its cunning, and clouded forever from his friends was the bright spirit which ‘o’er- 
informed his clay! ’ May he rest in peace, with that kindred spirit who first 
taught us to admire and love him ! 


A Bear in Tinnecum! —Our friend at Tinnecum is the most mnemonical of 
correspondents. Seldom does he address us, even in an envelope to his communi¬ 
cations, without awakening some pleasant or mournful association of the past, 
which ‘ strikes the electric chain ’ wherewith we are bound. In reading the fol¬ 
lowing rapid and incidental sketch, for example, there came vividly up before us a 
scene of ‘days long vanished;’ what time we were but a very stripling, and as yet 
had never ‘ seen a bear,’ save one, a pugnacious ‘ varmint,’ that had escaped from 
duress, and taken refuge from the too marked attentions of his friends, in the 
spreading branches of a venerable elm which overshadowed the humble dwelling 
that ‘ looked on our childhood.’ ‘ Trip,’ a jewel of a dog, and a perfect spunkie of 
courage, was sent up after him, to request him to ‘step below for a moment,’ as 
several persons were waiting to see him. Bruin must have coaxed the canine 
messenger to his side with some such sugared phrase as, ‘ Come to my arms! my 
friend, my brother!’ for we saw him the next moment encircled in the ‘huge 
paws’ of the animal. A mingled sound, something between a condensed bark and 
a suppressed yelp was heard, and poor ‘Trip’ dropped upon the ground ‘with the 
emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ and as dead as a door-nail! There was 
a calm self-reliance, a quiet dignity, in the manner in which those hairy arms, 
‘capable of a wide embrace,’compassed that ‘justifiable dogicidej which it was 
difficult not to admire, and which it is quite impossible to forget. 

• • • ‘ About noon, one day last summer, a small wagon, drawn by one horse, was seen 
approaching, on which was placed a red cup-board or box, padlocked in front, and on its sides was 
inscribed, in large letters: ‘A Bear ! ’ Tidings of this being immediately conveyed to the schools, 
the shops, the justice’s offices, and courts of law, the whole population were seen pouring forth 
with one consent; and in a few minutes it was universally known that there was ‘ a bear in Tin¬ 
necum! ’ When the admiring crowds had come to a stand, and had their eyes intently fixed on 
the red box, the proprietor, a small, grizzly, Yanko-Welshman, who looked as if he had no head, 
unlocked the door, and getting hold of the end of the chain, brought out Bruin, and hugged him in 
a fraternal embrace. This coal-black bear’s name was David, and being fat and lazy, his sole 
occupation was, very much against the grain, to climb trees for a living. This he did as well as 
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pleased with her, and her careful, tidy ways, but ‘ says nothing of business.’ At 
length he invites the widow to his own house to dine with Dr. Dinwiddie, (‘a 
gleg man, of a jocose nature,’ who is disposed to be very mirthful with him,) his 
wife, and himself, being ‘ determined to knock the nail on the head without farther 
delay.’ The company came, as invited ; and at dinner the courtship advances ‘ by 
easy stages: ’ 

^Nothing extraordinary was seen ; but in cutting up and helping a hen, Dr. Dinwiddie pul one 
wing on Mrs. Nugent’s plate, and the other wing on my plate, and said, ‘ There have been greater 
miracles than these two wings flying together ; ’ which was a sharp joke, that caused no little merri¬ 
ment at the expense of Mrs. Nugent and me. I, however, to show that I was none daunted, laid a 
leg also on her plate, and took another on my own, saying in the words of the reverend doctor, 

1 There have been greater miracles than that these two legs should lie in the same nest; ’ which was 
thought a very clever come-olT; and at the same time I gave Mrs. Nugent a kindly nip on her sonsy 
arm, which was breaking the ice in as pleasant a way as could be. In short, before any thing 
passed between ourselves on the subject, we were set down for a trysted pair: and this being the 
case, we were married as soon as a twelvemonth and a day had passed from the death of the sec¬ 
ond Mrs. Balwhidder; and neither of us have had occasion to rue the bargain. It is however but 
a piece of justice due to ray second wife to say, that this was not a little owing to her good manage¬ 
ment ; for she had left such a well-plenished house, that her successor said we had nothing to do 
but to contribute to one another’s happiness.’ 

Our space admonishes us that it is time we had drawn this notice to a close ; a 
hint which we take, pausing only to give another to some of our enterprising pub¬ 
lishers ; namely, that a cheap American edition of the c Annals of the Parish’ would 
not only supply a desideratum, but we think would ‘ put money in the purse ’ of 
those who should undertake it. 


Alt Address bt Hon. R. M. Charlton, before the Phi Delta and Thalian Societies of Oglethorpe 

University, in November, 1842. 

We welcome this well-written Address on several accounts; but especially, 
because it assumes what we conceive to be the true ground, in relation to a custom 
concerning which public opinion, at the South as well as the North, has within a 
comparatively brief period undergone a very important change; insomuch that the 
remarks of the Edinburgh Review may now be assumed to express the prevailing 
sentiment; namely, that ‘ the benefits of duelling are not at all comparable to its 
evils; that society is strong enough and civilized enough to do without it now; that 
it is no longer any safe-guard to it; but that on the contrary, it is often used as a 
means for stifling inquiry, upholding the dissolute, or reinstating the guilty; and that 
it is contrary to all experience, in all quarters of the world where it has prevailed, 
that the practice has ever refined the manners of a people.’ But hear a Southern 
gentleman, high in the civic and judicial stations of a ‘ chivalric ’ State, upon this 
theme: 

‘ What a mad, what a terrible course is that which the world calls chivalry! What a strange, 
inconsistent, savage custom is the modem duel! With the most awful threatenings of God’s 
wrath hanging over its perpetrators; with the powerful prohibition of man’s law against it; with 
every feeling of benevolence opposed to it; with not one virtuous ingredient mixed up with its evil 
and malignant passions; it overcomes the principle and the courage of man, and brings him to his 
grave, a murderer and an outcast from the kingdom of God. it is indeed a strange anomaly. 
Ordinarily, wc look for public opinion in the laws of a country ; and what we find on the pages of 
the statute-book, we are warranted in concluding is placed there by the opinion and the consent of 
the people, or of those who make the laws. But in this case wc have two public opinions ; both 
einanatingfrom the same persons ; both confirmed by the highest tribunals; both armed with the 
most terrific and appalling sanctions, and both precisely opposite to each other; the one forbidding 
the combat, calling those who engage in it felons, and threatening them with the gallows and the 
prison-bar; the other, urging the poor deluded victim on, holding up to his unwilling gaze the 
world’s rebuke, the scorn of the populace, the contempt of the self-called chivalric. Wnich voice 
shall he listen to? which note from the same lips shall he heed? Poor human nature ! why ask? 
He puts aside the fear of God ; he looks unheeding at the felon’s garb, and the murderer’s death, 
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and rushes, mad with fear, with the worst kind of fear, the dread of poor mortals like himself, to the 
perpetration of a deed that will cast despair into his heart, and dishonor upon his grave ; lhat will 
send him into eternity reeking with his own blood, the instrument of his own destruction, the 
destroyer of his own soul! And this is ‘ chivalry The most miserable cowardice that can exist, 
is the fear of man's opinion. Courage is an innate, a national principle : it is the general rule, ana 
timidity is the exception. Man is bom brave. It is a mere physical quality, possessed by the brutes 
in quite as much perfection as by mortals. It is no singular spectacle to behoid the soldier rushing 
up to the cannon’s mouth; to see the avaricious encountering the poisonous atmosphere of the 
tropics; the hardy and the heedless sporting with life, ns if it could be renewed at pleasure. You 
may find physical courage in almost every man ; and where you do not find it, you can make it. You 
may train the body to encounter all kinds of danger undismayed ; and if I am correct in these asser¬ 
tions, and your own sense will tell you that I am, why should it be necessary for you to violate all 
law, to trample upon all feeling, to sacrifice every benevolent motive, in order lhat you may prove 
that you possess a quality, concerning which none but the ignorant or malicious will doubt ? ’ 


The evils of the barbarous practice of duelling are strongly and faithfully pre¬ 
sented in this view of the subject; and the argument will derive additional force 
from the position and character of its exponent. 


Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems. By Joseph L. Chester. In one volume, pp. 132. 

New-York: Saxton and Miles. Boston: Saxton, Peirce and Company. 

‘ To his Wife (not knowing a better friend) the author dedicates this book;* 
and truth to say, as a sample of her husband’s poetical talent, to say nothing of the 
promise which it holds forth of future excellence on the part of the writer, the 
volume is altogether worthy of her acceptance and that of the public. The poem 
which gives the title to the book appeared in the Knickerbocker for January, 
and has been very generally commended. The remainder of the volume is occu¬ 
pied with briefer lyrics, some of which have their faults, certainly, but in all of 
which there are marks of a veritable taste and a pleasing imagination, and evidence 
of an eye that sees and a heart that feels the beautiful in nature, and the bright, 
tender, or sorrowful in humanity. The volume is clad in a dress well befitting its 
contents. The following thoughtful lines are all for which we can find space; 

4 1 may not wholly die! The green-leaved tree 
May by the lightning’s fearful stroke be rent-; 

Its lordly trunk may to the earth be bent, 

And die — hat there is no such death for ine. 

4 The violet, that lifts its modest head, 

Wet with the dew-drops of the opening mom. 

Ere night may lie upon the sward uptorn, 

And fairies sing a requiem o’er the dead. 

4 The wild gazelle, whose bright and melting eye 
Seems to bespeak a human soul beneath, 

. May lie a stricken corse upon the heath. 

Ere one day’s sun can pass athwart the sky. 


4 As the tree falleth it shall rest for aye. 

When the flower droops it will not bloom again ; 
Nor shall the bird, by some rude archer slain, 
Awake and sing — but I may never die! 

4 Though through my veins the blood may cease to fly; 
Though from my eye the lustre may depart, 

And tne quick pulses stop within the heart; 

Yet, ev’n in death, I cannot wholly die! 

4 Is there no region where the bird may flee, 

When the fell shaft is plunged within its breast, 

Up mid the summer clouds, and ever rest ? 

None for the bird—and yet there’s one for mel 
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Early Writings op Robert C. Sands: Second Notice. —We promised 
in our last number again to ‘ open the budget ’ with which we had been kindly 
favored by an intimate friend of the late lamented Sands ; and we proceed, with a 
pleasure which we are sure will be shared by our readers, to fulfil that pledge. We 
shall commence our selections with a few mosaic passages from an admirable 
humorous sketch, entitled ‘ The Height of Impudence ,’ which was offered to the 
* Talisman' annual, but for some reason or other, or the lack of one, not inserted. 
It afterward found a place, under the worn de plume of ‘James Isaacs,’ in one of 
this class of ‘painted bladders,’ when their price and rarity precluded their circu¬ 
lation beyond a favored few. The incidents of the story are somewhat grotesque, 
but yet ‘ thrilling to a delirious pitch.’ Mr. Amaziah Flint, a slightly hen-pecked 
individual, ‘ an obedient husband, and easily pacified with a good reason, or no rea¬ 
son at all, when he got it from his wife,’ came home one night and found a far bet¬ 
ter fire than had ever before gladdened his parlor, blazing on the hearth. ‘ Two 
spermaceti candles, long kept for ornament and not for use, were dispensing their 
radiance beautifully. There was light, and too much of it; for right in front of 
the fire, with his back to Flint, sat the strangest figure his eyes ever beheld. The 
Phantom was using for a spit-box the curiously painted China jar, which his wife’s 
aunt had left in her will, and which had been ‘ immemorially,’ that is to say, for 
seven years, the pride of Mrs. Flint’s mantel-piece. That mantel-piece was now 
singularly adorned with two very muddy old over-shoes, one hanging on each side 
from a branch of a brass ornament; while an old greasy hat, with a brim whose 
circumference was as large as that of a corn-basket, depended between them from 
the nail that supported the picture of Flint’s grandfather. Other desecrations 
seemed to have taken place; but the visible objects in his back parlor were pre¬ 
sented to him just as those on the road are to the traveller in a dark night by a 
flash of lightning. 

‘ Heavens and earth! what were his feelings when the Eidolon before the fire 
slowly turned round, and fixed him with its calm, cold, fascinating gaze ! It bore 
the semblance of extreme and unnatural longevity. It was dressed in a butternut- 
colored suit, of antique fashion and coarse fabric, a red waistcoat and thick mix- 
colored hose, and had accommodated its feet with a new pair of embroidered 
slippers, belonging to Flint himself, its brogues having been hung up to illustrate 
the mantel-piece, as before stated. Around its neck something of different colors 
was curiously twisted like a cable, and knotted under the left ear. Certain singu- 
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lar spots in this cravat looked like eyes, and had a fearful effect. It had a red 
worsted night-cap on its head, with a black tassel on the top. No hair was visible 
beneath it; but a long cue, fastened with an eel-skin, stuck out in front, over the 
right shoulder. It was chewing the Indian weed, and liberally bestowed the juice 
in every direction, with great energy and impartiality, on the carpet, hearth, chim¬ 
ney-piece, etc. The self-constituted bien-venu stretched out his legs leisurely, put¬ 
ting one foot against the chimney-piece and the other on the family Bible, which 
reposed on a little table, much respected as the depository of all Mrs. Flint’s 
working apparatus and knick-knacks; at the same time he contrived to shift 
another small table, which was at arm’s-length from him, in front of the fire. 
Presently the Abomination took out its quid, and giving it an emphatic toss, plas¬ 
tered it over a rose, in a picture drawn by Mrs. Flint when she was at school, and 
which now ornamented the wall opposite to the old man.’ 

Such was the ‘Appearance ; ’ and when the terrified Amaziah had obeyed his 
request for brandy-and-water, and was stammering out a desire to know what his 
business could be with him, he was interrupted with: ‘ Listen to me, young man, 
if you please. You are at the expense of fire-wood, and light, and this brandy, 
such as it is. I will not put you to the additional expense of conversation. I was 
a friend of your grandf’ther,’ slurring the penult ‘ Do you want to see him ? * 
Flint looked at the old hat. ‘Not that miserable daub!’ said the Phenomenon, 
rising in apparent choler, and removing his hat. ‘ Do you call that your grand- 
f’ther ? Psha! I ’ll show you how he looked.* So saying, he took some cinders 
from the hearth, and delineated with them a monstrous pair of black whiskers on 
the pale cheeks of Flint’s ancestor. Then making a mark in both eyes, which 
made each squint in a different direction, he observed in a tone of indignation: 
4 There now, that does look something like old Peter Flint. But,’ replacing the 
hat, ‘ that is n’t what I mean. Shall I bring your grandf’ther up, Sir; shall we 
have him up?’ stamping violently on the floor. ‘ No-o-o!’exclaims Amaziah; 
but the Anonymous plucked out the tongs which he had thrust into the fire, ‘ and 
rising, made a circle with its red hot extremities round a sheepish-looking lion in 
the rug, which Mrs. Flint had purchased but a few days before. At the same 
time he lighted a whole bunch of matches at once in the candle, and whirled them 
in fiery spirals and other curves over his head, muttering words in a strange tongue.* 
The piteous imploring of his victim, however, disarms the Magician. ‘ He threw 
the matches in the fire, whirled the tongs three times round the ceiling, delineating 
upon it something like the zodiac of Denderah; then spreading the legs of the tongs 
wide, and laying them across the table, he resumed his seat,’ and opened his busi¬ 
ness ; commencing with: 

4 1 am an old man; and my time is short. During the revolutionary war I and 
your grandf’ther were friends. He was a private and I was an adjutant in the 
corps of musicianers, when the army lay at Valley-Forge. Silence, Sir! Sit up, 
and look more like a soldier and a gentleman, for the credit of your grandf’ther! * 
The old Dictator goes on to say, that Washington directed him one stormy night, 
when the wind blew from every quarter, to go out of the lines on an important 
confidential mission, taking with him one such trustworthy person as he might 
think proper to select, to assist him in the service. 4 1 selected your grandf’ther,’ 
continues the Shape, * though I was an adjutant, and he only a private ; and though 
he often acted like a fool, was sadly given to lying, and would steal whenever he 
had an opportunity, yet I had a personal regard for him, as he was in the habit of 
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paying strict obedience to my orders and advice. We left the camp at midnight, 
when all was silent, having the pass-word. I went in the direction I proposed 
taking, and your revered grandf’ther trotted barefoot behind me, at a respectful dis¬ 
tance. In those times which tried men’s soles, Amaziah, we had no such luxu¬ 
ries as you are now indulged with. We had no comfortable stout shoes to march 
in during the day-time ; nor could we at night hang them up, like mine up there, 
to dry gradually, without being scorched, and put on such easy slippers as these. 

* But as I was saying, we left the camp at midnight, and might have proceeded about 
half a mile, when our path led past a farm-yard. I heard a cackling from one of 
the out-houses, and turning my head, saw your grandf’ther crawling on all fours 
toward it. I immediately went back, seized him by the collar, and dragged him 
onward a hundred yards or more, until we were out of the reach of observation ; 
when I threatened to blow his brains out with a pistol which I had with me, if he 
attempted any of his old tricks. I told him that it was disgracing the service, and 
discreditable to my character and that of the commander-in-chief, for our confiden¬ 
tial agent to be robbing every hen-roost along the road. We then proceeded, your 
grandf’ther following at the same respectful distance, until we entered a pass 
between two high, rough, and perpendicular hills. 

1 Proceeding with great caution, I was suddenly struck with a very fearful 
appearance, which stood on one side of the road, at about twenty yards in advance 
of me. It was very tall and white, with a floating mantle, which covered it 
entirely, and seemed waving to and firo, with solemn and threatening gestures. I 
ordered your grandf’ther to come up, and demanded his opinion as to what the 
apparition was. Not that I wanted it, or had n’t made up my own mind; but I 
deemed it judicious, in order to justify me in my own proceedings. The old fool 
first guessed it was moonlight, though the night was as dark as pitch ; then that it 
was a waterfall; and then that it was smoke. While he was making these wise 
conjectures, the thing vanished. I marched boldly forward, bidding him follow. 
When we had passed the spot, and emerged into more level ground, I told him that 
we had seen a spook. In his ignorance he pretended to laugh at me. I offered to 
bet him fifty dollars, continental money, that we had seen a ghost, and that I would 
convince him of it. He took me up ; and I ordered him to follow me, holding no 
farther conversation with him. It was but a few days after, that your grandf’ther, 
in climbing over an oven to get into a window, with a view of stealing a piece of 
bacon, fell down and fractured his skull. I felt sorry for his loss. I had a regard 
for him, notwithstanding all his failings. Now Amaziah, I come to the point of 
my business with you. I have seen that spectre since. I saw it on another peril¬ 
ous occasion, and conversed with it. When and where, I must not tell you ; but I 
have its own word that it was a ghost, and that it would have spoken to me on the 
former occasion had not your grandf’ther been present. My time is short, and I 
must settle up my accounts before I go. I calculate that continental money which 
your grandf’ther lost by our wager was worth about a dollar in hard money j 
which, with compound interest from that time, amounts now to nine dollars three- 
and-sixpence. This you must pay me! ’ 

The astounded victim appears for a single moment to hesitate j but the Appear¬ 
ance threatens to call up the terrible ghost of his ‘ grandf’ther,’ which at once 
determines the course of poor Flint, who proceeds to draw forth his pocket-book, 
and begins to fumble with its contents. ‘A ten-dollar bill fell on the table. Imme¬ 
diately a monstrous bony, brown and freckled hand, with nails long, hooked, and 
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black, was spread over it; and in the next instant the guest had thrust it in his 
pocket.’ After giving back the small change, and comforting his victim with the 
assurance that although in present haste, it was his intention to ‘ call soon and 
spend the day with him,’ he takes his departure; pausing only to salute Mrs. 
Flint, whom he encounters in the hall, and upon whose unwilling lips he imprints 
a sonorous kiss, and to whom he abruptly apologizes for being compelled so soon 
to ‘ tear himself from her embraces ! ’ 


The annexed translation of the beautiful lines by Chateaubriand, on the 
death of a young and lovely girl, the daughter of an aged friend, are now first 
copied from the manuscript of Mr. Sands. The original, commencing: 

‘II descend, ce cercueil, et lee rote* tana Cache,* 


and one or two translations, may be remembered by many of our readers: 


THE FAIR YOUNG GIRL AND FLOWER. 


Tm bier descends, the spotless rose* too, 

The lather's tribute in his saddest hour; 

Earth, that did’st bear them both, thou hast thy due, 
The fair young girl and flower ! 

IT. 

Give them not back unto a world again, 

When* sorrow, min, and agony have power, 
Where tempests blight and suns malignant reign, 
The lair young girl and flower I 


III. 

Lightly thou slcepest, young Emza I now, 

Nor fcnr’st the oppressing heat or chilling shower; 
They both have perished in their morning glow, 

. The fair young girl and flower f 

IV. 

But he, thy sire, whoso furrowed cheek is pale, 
Bends, lost in sorrow, o’er thy funeral lx»wcr, 
Time o'er thy root, old Oak I doth now assail 
The fsir young girl and flower 1 


The literary and social confederacy of four or five congenial spirits, to which 
we alluded in our last, kept a sort of journal of their thoughts, sayings, and doings, 
which was perfectly unique in its kind. The first section opens with a playful 

letter to Mr. W-, then a distinguished editor in a sister city, descriptive of the 

character of each member, drawn by each other. We annex a brief extract: ‘ You 
are a great man, which we know from your having written two great octavo books, 
though we never read them. You are also the editor of a newspaper, and must be 
a great genius on that account. We are great men too ; but the world does not 
know it, because we always publish anonymously. We think that there ought to 
be a sympathy and communion between you and us, and are willing to patronize 
you, if you will get rid of some of your jacobinical notions, and turn Protestant j 
as we cannot uphold any man who is not evangelical, as well as a man of talents ; 
and we have an orthodox Episcopal divine among us, who cannot consort with 
any but true believers. If you will do these things, and give evidence of your 
conversion, first, by coming out in your next paper in favor of King George and 
King Louis, and the Sultan and the Dey of Algiers, and the King of the Little Osa- 
ges ; and secondly, by being publicly baptized by Bishop White, we will commu¬ 
nicate farther with you, and perhaps tell you something you do n’t know.’ • • • We 
annex a single passage from the personal portraits ; premising that it is only the 
delineation of a particular feature in the sitter’s character: * He has some peculiar 
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notions on the score of marrying, which makes us tremble lest so excellent an 
original should leave no copies behind, to assert the character of good and faithful 
republicans. He looks for an ideal which we fear he will never see realized. He 
expects to unite his destinies with a woman economical without parsimony, intel¬ 
lectual without affectation, and beautiful without vanity. He has lately formed 
his conceptions of her person from something he saw in your paper. He insists 
. on the lady’s having ‘ English head, neck, and bust; French waist; Dutch hips ; 
American legs and arms ; and Spanish feet and hands.’ The letter, which embraces 
the sketches, concludes with : ‘ Please answer by return mail, and pay the postage, 
as you know the correspondence is entirely for your own benefit.’ 


The annexed stanzas close a story entitled 1 Joseph; ’ a‘stranger in a strange 
land, whose doom was sealed by the Eternal Judge, and who sank into an early 
grave, unattended by relatives, nor inquired after by friends.’ ‘ One of the senti¬ 
mental school of ladies,’ says Sands, 1 on hearing the particulars, took occasion to 
write some verses, which I add, having first carefully corrected the spelling.’ This 
facetious introduction, however, did not hide from the writer’s friends the true 
paternity of these beautiful lines : 


THE UNKNOWN MAN. 


FswtLOout, among unknown men, a stranger came to die; 
The mortal sickness at his heart gleamed wildly in hia eye. 

In a rude hut, on wretched straw, they laid the sufferer low. 

And blamed the tardy hand of Death, that did its work so slow. 

II. 

And when the spirit passed away, with idle words and loud, 

They laid him in a shallow grave, wrapped in his squalid shroud. 
Nor even the public list of those who from the earth had sped 
Told that another unknown man was numbered with the dead. 

in. 

Where disembodied spirits go, he passed, unwept, unknown, 

And left behind, nor name nor fame, nor tear nor funeral stone l 
One only record was there found, lor vulgar eyes to scan, 

Which proved one tie hod bound him to the family of man. 

IV. 

*T was writ in foreign characters, and by a female hand, 

And breathed of constancy and love, unshaken that would stand; 
But she who traced the lines so lair, now knows not where he lies, 
And if she live, and yet be true, in vain expects and sighs I 


For even his hasty sepulchre is now remembered not, 

And briars rank and clustering weeds have overgrown the spot: 

And never can the tale be known of who the wretch had been. 

Till, when the Judgment-trump shall sound, he stand among nis Ida. 


In the two following fragments, the reader will perceive a capital satire upon 
that class of persons who consider all knowledge to consist in an acquaintance 
with the learned languages, and a successful imitation of the style of ‘ fashionable ’ 
novelists, par excellence, who would seem to be partly of the same opinion. The 
first is contained in a letter to the printer, and the second is taken from ‘ an extract 
from a forth-coming fashionable novel: ’ ‘lam powerful in all ancient and modem 
tongues, with the exception of the vernacular, which I have never studied pro¬ 
foundly, inasmuch as I conceive it to be but a vulgar accomplishment. I have 
given no'quotations from the Russian, German, Hebrew, or modern oriental lan¬ 
guages, because I understand, to my great scandal, that you can’t get them printed. 
I speak nothing but Arabic in my own family, who all understand it perfectly well, 
except my youngest daughter, who has a slight tinge of the modem Greek in her 
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pronunciation.’ • • • ‘ Miss Grimes was a little and not a little mor¬ 

tice that her mamma had so soon removed her from Mademoiselle de la Jambonne, 
before she had acquired a clear conception of the nice differences between the 
modern cognate dialects of the ancient Roman tongue. She was also a little emue 
when she anticipated the various feelings with which the marked attentions of 
Colonel Stanhope might be viewed and spoken of by the brilliant circle around 
her. But she was tout a fait discombobli/icata , when she beheld an elegant cavalier 
observing the t£te-b-tcte with a peculiar expression of his neckloth, which indica»- 
ted that he was degoute with the interruption,’ etc., etc. 

While on the subject of Sands’ satires, we shall venture to quote a paragraph 
or two from the journal d. la Trollope of an Englishwoman through the Eastern 
States. Sands hints that her credulity might in one or two instances have been 
imposed upon by designing persons, and we rather suspect as much. She embarks 
on board the packet • Phcebe-Ann, for Rhode-Island, and soon begins to describe 
every thing she sees in the Sound with great minuteness. One appalling incident 
is annexed : ‘ While we sat gazing on the beautiful scene around us, our attention 
was suddenly attracted by the appearance of a dark body struggling in the water. 
Twice it rose, rippled the surface by a convulsive movement, and disappeared. 
Some unfortunate fisherman had been lost on the water. His boat had filled or 
capsized ; the fishes he had caught were restored to their native element; and he 
had gone along for bait. His family had prepared their frugal evening meal for his 
reception ; his wife was anxiously expecting his return ; and his children were 
waiting on the beach, earnestly gazing for their parent in his boat. Alas! he had 
twice sunk, and was now to rise for the last time this side eternity ! ’ Such was 
the instantaneous train of thought that passed through our minds, when the object 
of our attention did indeed rise; but it sprang this time quite out of the water, 
scattering the spray in every direction. It looked like a great brown hump-backed 
hog; and the captain exclaimed, with an air of great mortification : ‘It’s nothing 
but a d — d porpoise!’ • • • She is surprisingly accurate in her descriptions of 
persons and things in the metropolis. Observe : ‘ Dr. Mitchell, of New-York, 
who was deservedly regarded as the second Franklin, was in the dreadful battle 
which took place in Long-Island Sound between the American frigate President, 
of thirty-six guns, and the British Chesapeake, seventy-four; he was pressed on 
board the latter, and compelled to work her guns against his countrymen. But 
when the President had succeeded in boarding the superior vessel of the enemy, 
this valiant person, quitting the side he had been forced to volunteer on, headed the 
boarders, seized the British commander by the throat, and wrested his sword from 
his hand. He then hauled down the British colors ; resisting with super-human 
strength and agility the combined opposition of all on board. For this behavior, 
Congress voted him twenty dollars. I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I believe they are not generally known.’ 

From the ‘ Journal of a Day ,’ kept while Mr. Sands was pursuing the study of 
the law, we take the following characteristic passages : ‘ Read Mr. Burke’s speech 
on conciliation with America until half-past one. Mended the fire, made castles, 
and looked at Saint Paul’s to see what o’clock it was. Finished the speech, which 
I take to comprehend as much wit, eloquence, and argument, as any parliamentary 
harangue that ever was made in the House, or written for the newspapers. Won¬ 
der what Mr. Sheridan’s speeches on the trial of Warren Hastings are so 
much cried up for. Imperfectly as they are reported, one expects to see some 
VOL. xxi. 36 
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sparklings of the original vein, however it may have suffered in the distillation. 
But bating the episode about filial piety, and one or two sentences beside, these 
speeches are as common-place as any thing we read in a newspaper. • • • Read 
four pages of Thucydides, containing the account of the first naval engagement 
between the Athenian ships under Phormion and the Peloponnesian fleet, together 
with the subsequent manreuvres at the two Rhiums, till we came to the speeches 
of the generals. Having a particular aversion to the speeches in Thucydides, 
because the Greek is so bloody hard, left off reading at six, and went to tea.’ On 
his return, not finding any of the ‘ confederacy ’ present, the journalist amuses him¬ 
self by drawing a pen-and-ink sketch of his lonely room, and its occupant, omnea 
aolua , which evinces no small skill in pictorial delineation. 


Here is a pleasant specimen of a * Summary or Poetical Analysis’ of a poem 


by Paul Allen, entitled ‘A r oaA.* It is 
‘ argument ’ over each canto : 


* Tnra atatet how Noah wa» quite tad 
To what work the delude mode ; 
But joyful when the r.*indiow came. 
Calling hi* wife to see the same : 

How limt he sent a raven out, 

Who carrion ntc, and sep amed about, 
And made such an internal din, 
lie wished attain he had him in ; 
llow next lie tent a dove, who found 
An olive-branch upon dry ground ; 
How Noah made a speech, ami sent 
Her off again — and how she went. 

* How upon Ararat the ark 

Stuck in the mud, when it waa dark ; 
And how next morning they went out 
To sacrifice, and look about. 

How Sheni with a red face got up, 

And let the cattle out o’ the coop; 


a paraphrase, we may suppose, of the 


1 And how they came oat, one by one, 

Also the birds, when they had done ; 

How Noah then got out of bed, 

And stroked his onsprin* on the bead, 
Saying, ‘ My son, lhat'*s a rood deed, 

To let the cattle out to feed. 

1 States how the Devil came to Ham, 

And (old him it was all a (lain 
About the world ’• being overspread ; 

How Ham believed in w hat he said, 

And U'ing glad to hear that oth-rs 
Beside hi« father, self, and brothers 
Had not been drowned, a strain quite gay 
Began upon his harp to play ; 

At which the Devil, disguised till then, 
Took Ins own nrlv form again ; 

And with his tail his legs between, 
Sneaked off, and looked extremely mean.' 


But we must hasten to close this rambling paper. The following extracts from 
one of Mr. Sands’ letters to his warm friend and fervent admirer, the late Willis 
Gaylord Clark, must suffice for the second opening of our budget. It needs 
only to say in explanation, that the missive proceeds from Northampton, (Mass.,) 
at which pleasant village the writer has arrived, in the course of a short summer 
excursion from the city : ‘ I got a letter from you last week in town. It reminded 
me of sins committed, and I hope forgiven. I did receive letters from you which 
courtesy required me to answer; and the Lorq he knows that inclination prompted 
me to do the same. In fact I did ; but not being glued to or traced on any material 
transmissible through post-offices, my responses have been inaudible and imper¬ 
ceptible to you. Colonel S-having been ill, (for atonea are pathic since the 

days of Orpheus and Amphion, when they danced the double-shuffle and other 
figures,) I was obliged to be in town in the mornings during all that terrible hot 
weather, which, if you were not, as I believe, colleagued with a divine, or at any 
rate with a very pious person, I should designate by epithets that would smack of 
brimstone.’ • • • ‘ I have embraced the first chance of crawling off for a little 
excursion. We departed on Wednesday afternoon, with the intention of stopping 
at Newport, and going to Bristol, Rhode-Island, where a particular friend of mine 
dispenses the Word to the Episcopalian residents, and where in pleasant w’eather 
there is good water to sail in all round about. It is very wet indeed. But it 
pleased Providence to make the east wind blow in such a disagreeable manner, 
that we cut Rhode-Island, Bristol, and Kino Philip very decidedly, and made 
tracks to Boston without delay. After having ridden round about until human 
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patience could no longer stand it; wondering when the Bunker’s-Hill Monument 
would be finished; taking another look at the Colleges, Dorchester-Heights, Quincy, 
and all the Boston lions ; we started for Hartford, thinking that sleeping in the 
coach was a labor-saving contrivance, and rather a pleasing exercise. I have since 
had my doubts of the truth of either of these suppositions, and I suspect you will 
entertain them also, on reading this epistle. Yesterday 1 passed with great tran¬ 
quillity and satisfaction, riding about Hartford, a beautiful place, which I never vis¬ 
ited before. To-morrow, by God’s permission, I shall get up some of the tall hills 
that I see around me. I should attempt it to-night, if they were not too tall, and I 
was not too tired. I love Nature’s nakedness when the parts are comely. After I 
shall have seen the top of Mount Holyoke and the other peculiarities they keep in 
this parish, I shall go to Lebanon. If I should conclude to stay with the Shakers 
altogether, I will let you know.’ • • • Poor Sands! he was smitten by the 
Destroyer while writing an article for this Magazine — even as we are scribbling 
now; and thenceforth he never spake again. In a moment that right hand forgot 
its cunning, and clouded for ever from his friends was the bright spirit which ‘ o’er- 
informed his clay!* May he rest in peace, with that kindred spirit who first 
taught us to admire and love him ! 


A Bear in Tinnecum! —Our friend at Tinnecum is the most mnemonical of 
correspondents. Seldom does he address us, even in an envelope to his communi¬ 
cations, without awakening some pleasant or mournful association of the past, 
which ‘ strikes the electric chain ’ wherewith we are bound. In reading the fol¬ 
lowing rapid and incidental sketch, for example, there came vividly up before us a 
scene of ‘days long vanishedwhat time we were but a very stripling, and as yet 
had never ‘seen a bear,’ save one , a pugnacious ‘varmint,’ that had escaped from 
duress, and taken refuge from the too marked attentions of his friends, in the 
spreading branches of a venerable elm which overshadowed the humble dwelling 
that ‘ looked on our childhood.’ ‘ Trip,’ a jewel of a dog, and a perfect spunkie of 
courage, was sent up after him, to request him to ‘step below fora moment,’ as 
several persons were waiting to see him. Bruin must have coaxed the canine 
messenger to his side with some such sugared phrase as, ‘ Come to my arms! my 
friend, my brother!’ for we saw him the next moment encircled in the ‘huge 
paws’ of the animal. A mingled sound, something between a condensed bark and 
a suppressed yelp was heard, and poor ‘ Trip ’ dropped upon the ground ‘ with the 
emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ and as dead as a door-nail! There was 
a calm self-reliance, a quiet dignity, in the manner in which those hairy arms, 
‘capable of a wide embrace,’compassed that ‘justifiable dogicide, 1 which it was 
difficult not to admire, and which it is quite impossible to forget. 

• • • 1 About noon, one day last summer, a small wagon, drawn by one horse, was seen 
approaching, on which was placed a red cup-board or box, padlocked in front, and on its sides was 
inscribed, in large letters: ‘A Bear ! * Tidings of this being immediately conveyed to the schools, 
the shops, the justice’s offices, and courts of law, the whole population were seen pouring forth 
with one consent; and in a few miuutes it was universally known that there was ‘ a bear in Tin¬ 
necum !’ When the admiring crowds had come to a stand, and had their eyes intently fixed on 
the red box, the proprietor, a small, grizzly, Yanko-Welshman, who looked as if he had no head, 
unlocked the door, and getting hold of the end of the chain, brought out Bruin, and hugged him in 
a fraternal embrace. This coal-black bear’s name was David, and being fat and lazy, his sole 
occupation was, very much against the grain, to climb trees for a living. This he did as well as 
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any school-boy, being instigated thereto by similar inducements in the rear. His abilities in this 
line were now doubted. Squire Sharkby, who had always treated bear-stories with contempt, 
shook his head dubiously: * It can’t be did, gentlemen,’ said he; * it can’t be did.’ ‘Davy!* 
exclaimed the proprietor, shaking the chain, ‘ show the gentleman! ’ 

‘ To the amazement of the whole crowd, the bear immediately scratched his way up the trunk of a 
willow to the first branches, when he turned his head round, and looked back to know if he might 
come down. * Up! up ! ’ shouted the master, striking the tree with his whip. David finished the 
job by getting among the limbs of the tree, where he sal down. * It is wonderful! ’ said the Squire, 
smiling very pleasantly, and leading off the donations by dropping a five-penny bit into the hat; but 
when the audience looked to him for some philosophical solution of the case, he merely shook his 
head with an air of wisdom, and exclaimed : * The natur’ of the beast — the natur’ of the beast! ’ 
He then in a dignified manner walked away. He had scarcely got as far as the town-house, when 
several of the crowd came running after him in great alarm, to inform him that the bear would n’t 
come down. ‘ He won’t come down ! ’ said they ; ‘ he won’t come down! ’ The real state of the 
case was, that David, having been forced up the tree on an empty stomach, was resolved to stay up 
out of spite. ‘ What’s to be done! ’ exclaimed they, in a breath. ‘Ay,’ replied the Squire, getting 
upon the steps, and haranguing the crowd, * what’s to be done? You’ve got a bear entailed on 
you. He’s up, is he? Gentlemen, he may stay up a year. Who’s to go to church? Who’s to 
go to town-meetin’? How are the school-children to get by, while that animal is there?’ said the 
Squire, raising his voice, and speaking with great emotion : ‘ the wheels of society is as good as 
stopped. I don’t know how to advise you; my fellow-citizens, I do n’t see how I can. To 
wowud him would be extremely dan-gerous; to let him remain, impossible. It may be best to 
extemporize matters. Let us go and see what can be done.’ 

‘ With this they all turned about, and following the Squire, arrived at the tree. David was dis¬ 
covered high up, recumbent, lolling his lazy head with ‘ a short uneasy motion ’ among the tender 
branches. He resisted entreaties, and occasionally uttered an alarming sub-growl, which made 
the crowd roll back. ‘ Davy,’ said the owner, looking up, and beckoning persuasively; * come 
down, Davy.’ 

“ Oo — oo — oo! Boo—oo—oo! ’ 

* * He ain’t conducted so since he come from Caatskill. He’s climbed trees all over the United’n 
States. Come, bub! — come, Dave! ’ 

‘ ‘ Oo — oo — oo—oo! Boo — oo — oo—oo! ’ 

* ‘ There! ’ said the proprietor, tearing off his jacket, and flinging it at the root of the tree, ‘ I leave 
it to all you gentlemen, whethor I didn’t kindly request him to come down, and he wam’t willing : 
now David you shall be made to come, if you was in the North Pole! ’ 

‘ With that he commenced climbing the tree, grumbling in concord with the bear; but the latter, 
seeing him come, planted all his feet together, and like a spit-fire cat, threw up his back into a high 
arch, behind the horible chasm of his mouth. This offensive attitude not being regarded by his 
master, he suffered him to approach a little nearer, when lifting his right paw he fetched hint such 
a rapping benediction over the head, that it knocked him flat upon the ground. The man was con¬ 
vulsed with rage, and on the point of renewing the attack, when Squire Sharkey stepped up as 
intercessor at this critical moment, and laying his hand upon him, * My friend,’ said he, ‘this will 
never do. This community cannot be put in jeopardy. You must settle this here matter between 
you without blows. We can’t tolerate no fighting in this place. Compromise. Yield mutually.* 

‘ The proprietor was fain to consent to this. He therefore procured some raw meat from the sham¬ 
bles, and holding up the tempting vertebrae, suggested the idea of a hearty feast, and of great crack¬ 
ing, to the sensual David. The latter gradually let himself down, was put into the cup-board, 
locked up, and ordered out of town. The inhabitants, in their great joy at getting rid of him, 
passed a vote that it was ‘ inexpedient forever hereafter to bring bears into Tinnecum.’ It is now 
generally conceded in Tinnecum that a bear out of the woods is a bear out of place: Ne ursus extra 
sylvas . 1 


The Turf Register. — We doubt whether any one gentleman in the United States has done so 
much toward raising the character and increasing the attractions and advantages of the Turf as the 
Editor of the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ and the ‘ Turf Register.’ Both these journals are equal, not to 
•ay superior, to any publications of their class on the other side of the water. The last number of 
the ‘Register ’ is embellished with a beautiful engraving of the victorious Fashion and her jockey; 
a superb one of ‘ The Hen-Roost’ after a good copy by Patterson of Bateman’s fine picture. 
Among the contents of the number are, a * Review of the last English Racing Season,’ copious 
‘Notes of the Month,’and a capital article by the late ‘J. Cypress, Jr., ‘A Week at the Fire- 
Islands.’ The ‘ Register ’ is neatly executed and elaborately and tastefully embellished. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We give in the present number the third of 
the ‘ Sketches of South Carolina which have been justly commended for the ease and grace of 
style by which they are distinguished. While the writer does not look upon the voluntary estab¬ 
lishment of slavery itself (as few indeed do, we may believe, even at the South,) with a covetous 
eye, he has yet the means and possesses the candor to present a faithful contrast to the exagge¬ 
rated pictures which have been so often drawn of the desolate physical condition of the Southern 
slave. There are facts in these papers which are worthy the attention of those itinerant philanthro¬ 
pists from the other side of the water, who, overlooking the sulferings of the thousands and tens of 
thousands that crowd their overgrown cities, ‘ put on bowels of compassion ’ for the physical con¬ 
dition of the ‘ poor American slave,’ who is better fed and clothed and far more contented than the 
aforesaid swarms of half-starved English operatives, who are making the land vocal with their 
supplications for leave to toil, and their cries for bread. The friend who sends us the following 
vivid sketch, which presents other features of the scenes described by our correspondent, is yet far 
from regarding the slaves of the South, physically speaking, as an unhappy or ill-cared for class. 
It is on higher grounds, he informs us, that he condemns the system of bondage which was entailed 
upon us by England: 

1 It ho* been my fortune, in year* gone by, to traverse the whole aea-board from Charleaton to St. Augustine, ant! to spend 
some lime at the points o interest along the coast. Tiiere are small islands scattered along the greater part of dw> distance, 
separated from the main land by inlets, haring the appearance of rirers, and now and then spreading out into large bays. In 
fine weather, the sail is rery delightful; and here, as elsewhere at Uie South, the merry laugh of the slave is heard ; sometimes 
ms he plies the oar, and again as he delves the earth, or gathers it around the cotton-plant. But there is another side to the 
picture drawn by your correspondent. This region ia generally unhealthy, not only for the master, but also for the slave. The 
rice cultivation is especially so; and I have seen robust slaves shed bitter tears on learning that they had changed masters, 
which change would transfer them to the sea-ialand or rice plantations. Many a slave from the up-country has found a pre¬ 
mature grave among these islauds, which at certain seasons of the year are so beautiful to the eye. But there is a moral 
malaria which prevails there, that is for more to be deplored. I recollect some ten years ago, (mercy I how age is creeping 
upon me I) to have coasted from Charleston to St. Augustine. It became necessary for me to visit a plantation in Florida, 
near the mouth of the St. Johns. The sun was pouring down his fierce, direct raysj and I had myself been compelled to 
take one of the oars. After following for some miles the windings of the San Pablo, a small stream emptying into the St. 
Johns, we at length reached the plantr tion. It was well nigh deserted. One aged negro and his wife held for the time being 
undisputed possession. The last occupant who had rented it left a few days previous to my arrival. After making such exam¬ 
inations as I deemed necessary, I entered into conversation with the venerable slave. Ilia head was white with the frosts of 
many winters. His history was soon related. He had been carried from Georgia, where he was born, into Florida; and his 
heart still yearned for the place of his birth. 1 inquired of him if he ever attended church. His eye wandered for a moment 
around the horizon, as U to call my attention to the tact that no church spire in that region pointed upward, directing tire 
inquiring spirit to heaven. He replied : * No, Massa; I used to go to church in Georgia, but no church here.’ I asked him if 
he ever prayed. * Yes, Massa,’ said he, 1 1 pray in my heart.’ ‘ Do you expect to go to heaven ? ’ I inquired. ‘ Me no 
know, Massa ; me hope so ; but Massa, poor nigger blind ; he open de good Book, but he no see While man open de Book, 
and hit eyet thins . He see — he understand I ’ Is there not an unanswerable argument contained in the reply of that aged 
foave } ’ 


* There’s many a truth spoken in jest ’ is an old saw, and as veritable as venerable. It is illus¬ 


trated in the annexed playful lines by a repentant 
much care which of two sisters he espoused,’ but 
ous doubts thereanent; as for example: 

‘ But now, I will own, I feel rather inclined 
To suspect t ’ve some reason to alter my mind ; 

And the doubt in my breast daily grows a more strong one, 
That they ’re not ipiite alike, ami I ’ve taken the wrong one; 
Jave is .always so gentle, obliging, ami cool ; 

Never calls me ' a monster ’ — not even ‘ a fool: * 

And our little contentions, 't is the makes them up, 

Ancl she knows how much sugar to put in iny cup : 

Yes, I sometimes hace u ished (Heaven forgive me the flaw I) 
That my very dear wife was my sister-in-law I 


Benedict, who ‘ while he was a-courting did n*t 
who finds subsequent occasion to entertain seri- 


1 Oh, your sister-in-law is a dangerous thing! 

The tlaily comparisons too she will bring : 

Wife, curl-papered, slip-shod, unwashed and undressed, 
She, ringleted, booted, and 1 fixed in her Lest; ' 

Wile, sulky, or storming, or preaching, or prating, 

She, merrily singing, or laughing, or chatting; 

Then the innocent freedom her friendship allows 
To the happy half-way la-tween mother and spouse ! 

But ah I a sat! inler-nce one needs must draw, 

For none without wipes can have tittert-in-lait.' 


Is n’t there a fruitful lesson in these lines to those married dames who ‘ neglect the charms by 
which they won their lords ? ’ • • ■ The Familiar Sketches of Character ’ are attractively elaborated ; 
but the first is by no means novel or distinctive.. It is like pointing out an offender in the pit of a 
crowded theatre as ‘ the man with a black hat.’ The second is a spirited sketch of ‘ Bcllface 
Bronze, Esq., Trader,’ a gentleman who lives by ‘ failing ’ successfully. We annex the report of 
his second ‘ operation ’ and the meeting of his creditors at the Exchange : 

' Let ua aland aaide and watch the company aa they enter. First of ail cornea in a oquare-built, portly gentleman, with Ida 
coat buttoned up to hia chin. Thu ia the bankropt’a attorney. He m giving bluff, ofl-hand anawera to the anxioua inquiriea of 
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a slender and wirey-faced man, in a gray aurtout, who it rfmi is thief mourner. By and by appears a hanl-feced, leaf, 
favored person, who op^na the door quietly, looks nohody in the face, walks straight to the fire-place, and entertains hUradf 
with warming his knuckles in the manner of a shilling heir at his relative’s funeral. Anon aomr one prep* in at the door, as V 
half afraid to enter and acknowledge having made a ‘ bod debt.’ He ia hard pushed himarif, poor fellow 1 and has not tin 
face to worry others ; but he walks in softly, nevertheless, trusting that no one otaerve* him. Next enters a little fellow with a 
queer squint in hia eye, who stands in the middle of the room till he has conned the visage of each one of the company. H« is 
a small creditor; something of a wag, who had 'just dropped in ' to console himself for his trifling loss by seeing the wry has 
that the larger sufferers marie. 'Are we all here ? * A short quick step in the entry; a sharp turn of the latch, and a short red- 
faced, peppery gentleman walks in with his Boston wrapper twisted tight about his legs, occasioning the artificial step afere- 
•aid. He entertains hia acquaintances with a short, snap-dragon kind of nod, as if ho sard, ' Here *a a pretty fetfe- 
nesa ! ' seems about to speak to the portly gentleman, but seeing him prepare to address the meeting, desists, and seats feat- 
self quietly. The portly gentleman then informs the meeting that the debts of the bankrupt amount to so and so; and that t* 
pay the same, he has, beside the gooit* in his store, a third mortgage on some land in Mississippi; ten shares of a copper-rams 
hi New-Hampshire ; a large amount of notes, some clue and some payable ' six months after it ’* convenient; ’ drafts of Bob os 
Dick, etc., in his favor, etc., etc. ; of which might be realized perhaps one quarter 1 Here was a statement clear as mod. Wfeh 
the meeting was digesting it, in walks Mr. Prokj*, who seats himself by hi* attorney, with a countenance of do particular ex¬ 
pression ; he docs not even pick his teeth, to indicate nonchalance, but sits quietly back in his chair, as if patiently waiting the arri¬ 
val of a friend. At length, called up by some caustic remark from the peppery gentleman, he looks his audience full in the rice, 
as a misjudged man might do, runs over a sketch of hia business, and concludes his remarks by informing them that thus bis *3i»in 
stand ; and if he receives gentlemanly treatment, he will shortly make them a proposition. After some unimportant diacusacm, 
the meeting is over ; and aa it ia a dark, drizzly November day, each victim adjusts hia coat, shakes open his umbrella, and pre¬ 
pare# tor an unpleasant sortie. A coach ia at the door, and Mr. Bronzu politely offers a seat to the wirey-faced gentleman, 
who chooses, rather dryly, to walk. On the samo invitation being ex tended to the peppery gentleman, the pith of the reply was, 
that if some coaches and their occupants should go where there is a tradition of its being very hot, a certain genii?man aha 
officiates in those regions, usually represented in black (occasioned probably by the story of Lothir having once thrown as 
ink-stand at him) would get hia due. Such however was the peppery gentleman's mastery over language, that he compressed 
into five words what has taken me as many lines to convey. The coach whirled past me on my way home, freighted with the 
bankrupt and hi* legal adviser. The latter gentleman was enjoying a broad laugh, and was in the act of striking his th jh 
wiih great emphasis, as if to say, ‘ That was capital! ’ but whether the Joke lay in the invitation or refusal to rile, or whether 
the gentleman was facetiously making a joke of the whole matter, 1 am unable to say; but the fable of the frogs exme forcibly 
to my mind. 1 

Many of our metropolitan readers will remember a conspicuous * exhibitor 1 (of himself as well 
as his wares) at the Fairs of the American Institute, in the person of one excellent Sholl, a 
cock’d-hattcd and short-breeches-ed Friend, who laid open the secrets of his bee-houses through a 
glass, darkly. We confess, that in looking at the internal arrangements of his little colonies, we 
imbibed an idea that kings and queens were an order of rulers alter nature’s own model; and we 
perceive that a London Quarterly reviewer has fortified the monarchical views of his readers by 
a similar suggestion, bringing Shakspere to his aid: 

* So work the honey-bees; 

Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and oibeers of ton* ; 

Where some, like inn gist rates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 

Odiers, like soldiers, armed in ilnir stings, 

Make U>*>t upon the summers velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring bom* 

To the tent-royal of their einjieror; 

Who, busied in hi* majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building riKifa of gold, 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mt t hititic-porters crowding in 
Their heavy burden at his narrow gate; 

The sad-eyed Justice, with hb surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The buy, yawning diouc.' 

Very good ; but how far will the comparison extend, Sir Reviewer? ‘ In England , 1 says a recent 
British writer, ‘labor is ignominy. Your only man is the man with white hands and filbert-nails. 
Adam himself, though soiled with the sweat of Paradise, loses his dignity in his labor. This is a 
doctrine preached from all the high places of England ; enforced by public door-keepers and small 
park-rangers. True respectability lives and grows fat upon the labor of others ; it being the more 
respectable in proportion to the number of hands that feed it. He who hews, or digs, or spins, is a 
varlet; he who profits by the work, the only true man.’ Is this the ‘ public sentiment 1 of the bet- 
Atrg, think ye, lovers of monarchy? • • • Every thing is comparative. What is ‘ a long life , 1 for 
example ? IIow old was Methuselah before he had ‘ sowed his wild oats? 1 What ume did he 
leave oft' wearing frocks ? He may have been a ‘ hard boy 1 at four hundred, and perhnps exhibited 
infant precocity, even in his hundredth year ! ‘ At the river Hypanis, (we quote from the ‘ Tusculan 
Questions, 1 ) which on the one side flows into the Pontus, Aristotle says there are little animals 
grow, which live only one day. Those then that die at the eighth hour, die at an advanced age i 
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those that live until sunset, at a very old age. Compare our longest life with eternity, and we shall 
be found almost in the same brevity of life as these little animals are! * • • • Reader, do you 
remember, or did you never hear, a story which lately thrilled us through, so ‘ stranger than fiction ’ 
is the truth of actual life ? Some twenty-five years ago, a solitary recluse from the society of men 
died in his lonely hovel, among the hills of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. His name was Wil¬ 
son ; and his estrangement from the world was occasioned by the melancholy manner of the death 
of a young and beautiful sister, which partially affected his reason. She had been condemned to 
die, near Philadelphia, for a crime committed in the hope of hiding that of her betrayer and her own 
shame from the world; and the day of execution was appointed. In the mean time her brother 
used his utmost endeavors to obtain her pardon from the Governor. He had succeeded. His horse 
foamed and bled as he spurred him homeward. But an unpropitious rain had swelled an adjacent 
stream; and he was compelled to pace the bank with a bursting brain, and gaze upon the rushing 
waters that threatened to blast his only hope! At the earliest moment the ford was practicable, he 
dashed through, and arrived at the place of execution just in time to see the last struggles of his 
sister. • • • We are indebted to an obliging friend at Rochester in this State for the following beau¬ 
tiful lines. He obtained them 1 some fifteen years ago, but cannot apprise us of their paternity.’ It 
is rare to find sea-terms so felicitously employed in verse : 


THE 8EA-BOYS FAREWELL. 


Wait, wait ye Winds ! till I repeat 
A parting nignal to the fleet 
Whose station is at home : 

Then waft the sea-boy’s simple prayer, 
And let it oft be whispered there, 

While in far dimes I roam. 

Farewell to Father I reverend hulk 1 
in spite of metal, spite of bulk, 

Soon may his cable slip ; 

Yet while the parting tear is moist, 

The flag of gratitude 1 ’ll hoist, 

In duty to the ship. 

Farewell to Mother ! ‘ first-class * ahe I 
Who launched me on life’s stormy soa, 
Ami rigged me, fore and nfl; 

Ms v Providence her timbers spare, 

Anu keep her hull in good repair, 

To low the smaller craft. 


Farewell to Sibtfr ! lovely yacht I 
But whether she ’ll be 1 manned ’ or not, 
I cannot now foresee ; 

May some trooii riiip a ‘ tender ' prove, 
Well found in stores of truth ana love. 
And take her under lee. 

Farewell to Giotto* ! the jolly-boat I 
And all the little craft afloat 
In home’s delightful bay : 

When they arrive at sailing age, 

May Wisdom give the weather-gauge, 
And guide item on their way. 

Farewell to all on life’s rude main 1 
Perhaps we ne’er shall meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather ; 
But summoned by the Iioard above, 
We ’ll barter in the port of Love, 

And oil be moored together I 


We have paid little or no attention to the absurd vagaries of Miller and his disciples concern¬ 
ing the destruction of the world in the course of the present year. Since, however, his teachings 
are swelling the numbers that fill the lunatic asylums of the Atlantic States, we deem it high time 
that the public authorities should interpose the arm of the law, and arrest him in his pernicious 
courses. Fanaticism, infidelity, and insanity have frequently proved to be the results of his doc¬ 
trines. The following comes to us from the inmate of a lunatic asylum, whose reason has been 
shattered by his investigations into the new theory of the destruction of the world: 

' Thi Creator. is an Immense galvanic battery, In whom U generated vast quantities of electric fluid, pasting from him 
with great rapidity in every direction, and forming all thing* that exist. It formed the Sun, which may be considered as a 
Leyden jar. By the agency of this fluid, or spirit of the Creator, spring the four elements, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
carbon ; by a combination of which, in different proportions, all matter is formed and kept in a continual state of motion. It is 
plain, therefore, how things were created ; not suddenly, but by a gradual process. First: The four elements combined, form¬ 
ing one thing ; again they combined in different proportions, forming other things, say inorganic substances. These inorganic 
substances combined in different proportions, and formed things more complicated still. When all those principles came together 
which constitute vegetables, then commenced vegetable life. When vegetation advanced by a variety of combinations, and all 
the principles were brought together that constitute animal life, then come animals. But Man, being more complicated than 
all —that is, requiring a greater combination of principles — could not make his appearance until all the necessary materials 
were brought together. Hence, after successive generations of animals had passed away, and a sufficient quantity of lim$ was 
found to absorb the excess of carbonic acid gas, which prevented these principles from uniting in the proper proportion, then 
came Man. He came last, because his organization was the most complicated, and required a greater number of materials, 
which must have been made before te could possibly make his appearance. From ttesc facts, 1 come to the conclusion, that 
the world is moving on to perfection : and that when it shall have arrived at the highest state of perfection of which it is capa¬ 
ble, It may then decompose, like an apple, or the human body, and return to tte elements that compose It, and commence 
again; proving that Miller's doctrines are not in accordance with tte natural laws that regulate tte universe. 1 

The writer of the above, although certainly ‘ out of his senses,’ could not have had far to travel to 
get beyond their confines ; but this is no palliation of the offence of Miller ; for both in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut, staid, grave men, of well-balanced minds heretofore, have shared the 
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fate of our unfortunate correspondent. • • • Since we had the pleasure of condensing for our read¬ 
ers the report of the ‘ Mudfog Association ’ and the Lecture of Baron Von Dullbrainz, we have 
quite lost sight of the proceedings of numerous learned societies in Great-Britain for the advance¬ 
ment of every thing in general and nothing in particular. We ‘ post ’ the following, however, from 
the January reports: ‘Professor Woodenhead made some observations on the pendulum of a 
clock, as affected by the playfulness of a kitten; and concluded, from experiments he had made 
with great carefulness and precision, that no clock could bear more than three minutes’ worrying.’ 
We annex a passage from M. Le Souffle de Claque’s lecture on Macbeth, before the British 
Association: ‘ I shall take Mac-a-bess, vich is de true pronouncement; for d’Englis cannot pro¬ 
nounce de th justemcnt. It is a grand tragedy, plein de sang, vich make a grand critique Anglais 
say, * ’Tis a bloody fine play.’ It commence by d’appearance of tree old ladies upon a heas. De 
old ladies are bitches , and de heas is blasted ; vords vich are mosh used togedder ven von lady de 
poisson speak of anoder in de reports of de Tribunaux of de First Instance.’ Equally lucid and 
valuable is the report of the Statistical Society, from which we select a striking extract: ‘ In a 
parish containing fifteen hundred houses, there are no less than seven hundred children in arms, 
giving the enormous average of nearly half a baby to each house ; and in calculating the number of 
street-door bells, a still larger result is arrived at. Of seven hundred and forty-two knockers there 
are six hundred and twenty out of the reach of a child, eighty-nine want fresh painting, thirty-two 
are in tolerable repair, and the remaining one has been wrenched off since the Society’s last sur¬ 
vey. Out of seven families occupying nine rooms, four had paid their rent, two had some idea of 
doing so, and the remaining one had made a point of always running away with the goods in anti¬ 
cipation of any harsh proceeding on the part of the landlord. There were two hundred and twenty- 
four blankets to one hundred and sixteen beds; and giving an average of three persons to each 
mattress, there would be nineteen-sixteenths of a pillow to every father of a family of twelve chil¬ 
dren, leaving the mother the pillow-case. In a series of six-and-twenty milk-jugs, one had no 
handle, fourteen were without spouts, nine had been riveted, while two were perfect. Of twenty 
pieces of orange-peel lying in one street, seventeen were from three oranges purchased at the stall 
at the comer, two were left there by persons casually passing, aud the remaining one the society, 
after several hours’ diligent search, were unable to account for! ’ . • . We gave not long since an 
incidental sketch of Nakse Banks, the faithful, patient school-mistress of the ‘ clachan ’ of good 
Mr. Balwhidder. Here is a picture of her declining years and labors, which we can scarcely 
peruse without tears. Dear old soul! ‘ what could she do without the school ’ and the little people 
who had built a nest of affection in her heart, sure enough 1 


* met in thia year with a low not to be compensated ; that was the death of N a mb k "Ravtcs the schoolmistress. She had 
been longin a weak and frail state ; but being a methodical creature, still kept on the school, laying the foundation for many a 
worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline of the year her complaint* increased, and she sent for me to consult 
about her giving up the school; and I went to see her on a Saturday afternoon, when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put the 
house in order, and gone home till the Monday. 

* She was silting in the window-nook, reading Thi Word to herself, when I entered ; but she closed the book, and put her 
spectacles in for a mark when she saw me; luid, n* it was expected I would come, her easy-chair, with a clean cover, had been 
set out for me by the scholars, by which I discerned that there was something more than common to happen, and so it appeared 
wh< n I had taken my seat. 

‘ Sir,' sail! she, ' 1 hue sent for you on a thing troubles me sairly. T have wnrsled with poortilh in this shed, which it has 
pleased the L^rij to allow me to possess ; but m.v strength is worn out, and I fear I maun yield in the strilc ; ’ and she wiped 
her eye with her apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer; and then she said, ‘ That she could no longer thole the din 
of the school, and that she was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die whenever the Lord was pleased to permit. But,’ 
continued she, 4 what can I do without the school ? and, alas ! lean neither work nor want; and I nm wactogoon the session, 
for I am come of a decent family.’ 1 comforted her, and told her, that I thought she had done so much good in the parish, that 
the session was deep in her del*, and that what they might give her was but a just payment for her service, 4 I would rather, 
however, Sir,’ said she, 4 try first what some ot my nulrl scholars will do, and it was "for that I wanted to speak with you. If 
some of them would but just, from time to lime, look in upon me, that I may not die alaue — and the little pick and drap that I 
mjuire would not be hard upon them —I am more sure that in this way their gratitude would be no discredit, than I am of 
having any claim on the sea»ion.’ 

4 As I had always a great respect for an honest pride, I assured her that I would do what she wanted ; and sceordinglv, the 
very morning after, being Sal-hub, I preached a sermon on the helplessness of them that have no help of man, meaning uged 
single women, living in garret-rooms, whose forlorn state in the gloaming of lile I made minilest to the hearts and under¬ 
standings of the congregation, in such n manner that many shed tear* and went away sorrowful. 

4 Having ihu* roused the feelings ot my people, I went round the houses on the Monday morning, and mentioned what I had 
to say more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks, the school mistress ; and truly I was rejoiced at the condition of the hearts 
of my people. There was a universal sympathy among them; and it was moon ordered that, what with one and another, her 
decay should be provided tor. But it was not ordained that she should be long heavy on their good-will. On the Monday the 
school was given up, nnd th-re was nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the scholars, for getting the vacance, as the poor 
things said, because the mistress was going to lie down to doe. And, indeed, so it came to pass ; for »hc took lo her bed the same 
afternoon, and, in the course of the week, dwindled away, and slippit out ol this howling wilderness into the kingdom of heaven, 
on the Sabbath following, as quietly m a blessed saint could do.’ 

We had a hearty laugh over l My First BaU; ’ but have unfortunately lost or mislaid the first half 
sheet. The third page commences with : ‘ At this moment Frank, who had been ‘ down the mid¬ 
dle ’ and come ‘ up outside ’ in * Macdonald's Reel ’ was flourishing at the top of the lady-column,’ 
etc. We trust the missing part can be supplied. Our correspondent’s predicament in his first 
cotillon reminds us of a kindred embarrassment well recorded by a fellow-novice : 1 Forward and 
back too ! ’ shouted the fiddler. * How is that possible ? ’ thought I. But a young sylph came 
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sidling, fronting, snd sweeping up to me, in a most condescending manner, wherefore I could do 
no less than make her one of my prettiest bows. 4 Opposite gentleman the same ! * At this my 
partner told me I must dance; whereupon, nothing loath, I commenced a double-shuffle on my post, 
which I defy any man of my age to excel. I always prided myself on my activity in this particu¬ 
lar, and had just commenced the operation, with my eyes to the ceiling, when I felt my feet entan¬ 
gled, and looking down, found I had disarrayed my fair partner of lots of roses and two yards of 
flounce and flummediddle, which skirted the lower part of her dress.’ • • • Doubtless there are 
few of our readers who have not perused the beautiful lines by our esteemed correspondent, Hon. 
Richard Henry Wilde, of Georgia, commencing ‘ My life is like a summer rose.’ The following 
stanzas, which we receive from Lieut. Robert Emmett Hooe, of the United States’ Navy, strike 
us as scarcely less feeling and felicitous: 


M t life la like the shattered wreck 
Cast by the waves upon the shore ; 
The broken masts, the rifted deck, 
Tell of the shipwreck that is o’er. 
Yet from these relics of the storm 
The mariner his raft will form, 

Again to leinpt the faithless sea, 

W hile Hope rebuilds no bark for me I 


it. 

My life is like the blighted oak 
That lifts its sear and withered form. 
Scathed by the lightning's sudden stroke, 
Sternly to meet the coming storm; 

Yet round that sapless trunk will twine 
The curling tendrils of the vine, 

And life and freshness there impart — 

Not to the passion-blighted heart I 

III. 

My life is like a desert rock 
In the mid ocean, lone and drear, 

Worn by the wild waves’ ceaseless shock, 
That round its base their surges rear. 
Yet there the sea-mots still will cling, 
Some flower will find a cleft to spring 
And breathe e’en there a sweet perfume — 
For me life's flowers no more will bloom I 


Mr. John Neal (quite a different person, let us add here, in explanation of what we fear is a 
common error, from Joseph C. Neale', author of the admirable ‘Charcoal Sketches’) has been 
* lecturing ’ in the metropolis since our last, upon the ‘ Rights of Women,’ a theme chosen for popu¬ 
lar effect, most likely. If we may credit the unanimous verdict of the press, the lecturer stands 
before this community as the impersonation of a Failure. ‘ His arguments, if arguments they could 
be called,’ says the 4 Tribune ’ daily journal, 4 were too absurd to reason against. His whole project 
was preposterous, not to say nauseous.’ Another journal states that a gentleman who was present 
with his three nieces, left the hall with them, in disgust, before the delivery of half the lecture, 
although, as one lady remarked, who carried her sewing and sat the infliction out, 4 it had one 
merit — it was short.’ Stung by the comments of the press, the speaker, in a subsequent lecture 
upon ‘ General Reading,’ 4 devoted the first half of his hour, amidst hisses and other demonstrations 
of disapprobation, to vindicate against the assaults of the press the preposterous crotchets concern¬ 
ing the ‘ rights of women,' laid down in his former lecture ; and when he came to ‘General Read¬ 
ing ’ he said nothing upon the subject that was new or worth hearing.’ 4 It was a failure in short,’ 
adds the 4 Tribune.’ Mr. Neal’s fantastic crudities, and what Mr. Bryant terms his 4 spasmodic 
style,’ came to a bad market in this meridian. But all this might have been foretold. • • • Much 
has been written upon 4 The Sea ; ’ much that is good, much more that is indifferent. The paper of 
4 T.,’of Southampton, (L. I.,) however, is in neither category. The subjoined by Greenwood 
once made a deep impression upon our mind: 

* Its depth is sublime : who can sound it ? Its strength is sublime; what fabric of man can resist it ? Its voice is sublime, 
whether in the prolonged tong of its ripple, or the 6tern music ot its roar; whether it utters its hollow nnd melancholy tones 
within a labyrinth of wave-worn caves ; or thunders at tire ba3e of some huge promontory ; or bents against a toiling vessel’s 
sides, lulling the voyager to rest with the strains of its wild monotony; or dies away w ith the calm and dying twilight, In gen- 
lle murmurs on some sheltered shore. What sight is there more magnificent than the quiet or the stormy sea ? If we could 
see the great ocean as it can be seen by no mortal eye ; if we could, from u flight far higher than the sea-eagle’s, and with a 
sight more keen and comprehensive than his, view the immense surface of the deep all spread out beneath us, like a universal 
chart, what an infinite variety such a scene would display ! Here a storm would be raging, the thunder bursting, the water 
boiling In wrath, and foam and fire all mingling together ; and here, next to this scene of lublime confusion, we should see the 
bright blue waves glittering in the sun, and ' clapping their hands ’ for very gladness. Again we should behold large tracts 
where there was neither tempest nor breeze, bnt a tread calm; breathless, noiseless, and were it not for that swell of the sea, 
which never rests, motionless. 1 There go the ships 1 ’ the white-robed ships, some on this, nnd others on an opposite course : 
some approaching the shore, and others' just leaving it; some in fleets, and others in solitude; some driven and tossed, ana 
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perhapa overwhelmed br the itorm. Follow one, and we tee it propelled br the eteady wind of the tropica, and inhalinj the 
almost visible odors which diffuse themselves around the spice-islands of the Fast; or observe the track of another, and we 
behold it piercing the cold barriers of the North, struggling among hills and fields of ice, contending with Winter iu his own 
everlasting dominion; striving to touch that unaUaiiicd, solemn, hermit-point of the globe, where the fool of man may never 
tread.' 

Blackwood for January has been published by two ‘ houses,’ those of Mason and Winchester. 
We have found leisure to master but two papers: ‘Caleb Stukely,’ which enlightens us as to the 
way in which certain unholy things are ‘done at conventicle * in England ; and the second series of 
‘ The World of London,’ which lets us into the by no means flattering secrets of ‘ fashionable life ’ 
in London. The well-bred man of fashion, says the writer, who is alone truly the man of fashion, 
studies tact above all things, and his tact prevents him ever regarding literature or men of mind 
with any thing approaching indifference or contempt. ‘ Their habit of living, among themselves, is 
generally simple, and devoid of extravagance or ostentation : they have the best of every thing, it 
is true, but then they have all the advantages of unbounded competition and unlimited credit: they 
pay when they think proper, but no tradesman ever dares venture to ask them for money; such as 
have the bad taste to 1 dun ’ are ‘ done ; ’ the patient and long-suffering find their money ‘ after many 
days.’ Their amusements among themselves are inexpensive, almost to meanness; the subscrip¬ 
tion to Almacks, that paradise of exclusives and envy of the excluded, amounts to not more than 
half a guinea a ball, if so much; ’ a stall at the opera is not expensive ; and a younger brother 
depends upon little presents from patronizing countess-dowagers, who call him ‘Freddy dear’ and 
employ him as an occasional escort for their daughters, while his ‘ tiger ’ has the ‘ run of the kitchen * 
among his many friends! Pleasant specimen this, of * fashionable life ’ in the English metro¬ 
polis! • • • ‘C.’of New-Brunswick is altogether wrong. The passage in our ‘Gossip ’ to which 
he alludes is incapable of the construction which he puts upon it. Surely prejudice of education 
must have perverted his vision: 

Some folks have 1 sjy'cs * to help their sijht 
Of objects great ami small; i 

But * GV has specks xcilhin his eyes, 

And cannot see at ail. . 

It is not only in the ‘ spiritual songs ’ but in the oral discourses of the less intelligent preachers of 
the denomination referred to, that kindred extravagances of expression, or odd conceits, are 
employed. Three instances are at this moment before us. Recently in England, when the theme 
of the great ‘ sport ’ between Freeman and ‘ the Tipton Slasher ’ (in which the latter, rather too 
often for comfort, ‘ struck out right and left and missed, caught it right and left and went down’) 
was rife in the minds of ‘ the lower orders,’ a fanatical divine chose it as an illustration of his 
discourse. * You can go twenty miles,’ said he, ‘ to see a boxing-match, but you can seldom spare 
time to come and see a pitched battle between me and Beelzebub - ah! Oh, no! but many a time 
have I given the old black bruiser a hard knock for your sakes- ah! Oh ! my friends, Strike the 
devil a straight blow, and darken his spiritual day-lights - ah ! At him manfully, and I will be your 
bottle-holder - ah ! ’ At a camp-meeting in Tennessee, last summer, an eccentric Mawworm was 
holding forth, who had contrived so to work upon the feelings of his auditory, that the straw on the 
ground inside of the altar was completely covered with prostrate mourners. Perceiving there were 
many others present ready to cast themselves down, who refrained from so doing solely through 
the lack of straw to kneel upon, he cried out in the midst of his exhortation : * Straw ! straw! we 
want more straw here! Brother Hopkins, for the Lord's sake, send up to your house and get 
some more straw! Forty-five souls lost for want of straw ! ’ And a kindred speaker on a similar 
occasion, in the same section of country, closed his exhortation with these words: ‘ You must be up 
and doing; you must run with patience, but also with unrenlitted alacrity, the race set before you. 
You must flee for your lives, for the Avenger of Blood is behind you ! However, if there are any 
among you who cannot take this trouble ; who prefer their pleasure to their future safety, and who 
wish only to doze away their lives in careless indolence; to such I can only say: ‘ Enjoy your 
dream; fold your arms; sit down —and be damned! ’ 'Whether we have failed or not to make out 
our case, we cheerfully leave to the decision of our correspondent himself. • • • One might 
almost be justified in desiring to be a bachelor once more, when suddenly entering upon a scene so 
brilliant and beautiful as the late Bachelors' Ball at Niblo’s saloon, on the evening of Saint Valen¬ 
tine’s Day. It was perfectly dazzling to behold; what with the sparkling eyes, glowing features, 
and rich and tasteful dresses of the ladies; the superb embellishments of the saloon, never before 
so chastely and admirably adorned ; the courtesies of the managers, dispensed with the most cor¬ 
dial good-feeling and profuse liberality ; and to crown nil, the sumptuous repast which groaned 
upon the tables spread in the spacious conservatory, with its accompaniment of wines of delicious 
flavor and abundant quantity and variety ; all these are matters to be remembered, not less than 
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the felicitous remarks which the pleasant bachelor-president of the board had the good taste to 
make, and the address to elicit. To sum up in a word, the whole affuir, from beginning to end, 
was worthy that fast-lessening corps of choice and gallant spirits, the New-York Bachelors. • • • Wo 
are obliged to ‘ S. T. V.’ of Albany, for his paper on l The Fine Arts in America .’ We ask leave 
only to amend that portion of it which seems to us to lay undue stress upon the influence of ‘crowned 
heads ’ and * papal liberality ’ and ‘ noble taste,’ over that of a republic, in the production of ‘true 
artists.’ Great wealth in kingly hands, and in the coffers of a nation’s titled nobility, has doubtless 
effected much for the flne arts. But it is not less true, that 

* GEMtns pro«rwr*, and the Grace* rest 
Under the *miie of Freedom. From her breast 
The arts draw gloiiou* nurture ; life is eiven 
To the glad canv.iss ; and the enamored stone 
Waketi by the chisel, speaks 1 ' 

There is a passage in the 1 Mid-summer's Day-Bream of a Medical Student ,,’ by the friend and 
companion of Sands, to whom we have before alluded, which is so characteristic of ‘ the generality 
of mankind in general,’ that we cannot forbear to segregate it for insertion hereabout. A lad rushes 
into the office, exclaiming: ‘ Oh! for Heaven’s sake, Doctor! come down to the dock and see h 
drowndedman! he’s very drownded iudeed!’ The student complies: ‘When we reached the 
wharf, I found a poor fellow lying like a half-drowned rat against a cellar-door. He was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of idle cartmen and dock-lounging vagabonds, listless and apathetic. On turn¬ 
ing the head over, I found that the breath of life had not yet departed ; and from the spiritual exha¬ 
lations which proceeded from his nostrils, it seemed doubtful to me whether rum or water had most 
contributed to his distressed condition. I recommended to those present that he should be taken to 
the hospital, and offered to accompany him and get him admitted. At this proposal, the cartmen 
began to sneak off in different directions. One fellow, who had been kicking his heels at the tail of 
his cart for half an hour, got up and drove off in a great hurry, saying he had urgent business at 
the Coffee-House. Another said that he could n’t go, as his horse was weakly, having just recov¬ 
ered from a fit of the botts ; and a third brute of a fellow wanted to know what he would get for 
the job, and said he could n’t go under a dollar.’ Human nature! human nature*! • • • Is not the 
following, from l T/te Child Murderess' of Schiller, as she stands on the scaffold, an affecting 
appeal to the villain whose ‘ dissembling arts ’ brought her to so ignominious an end ? 


* On 1 where is he who vowed so oft thnt I should 1* hi* bride, 

Who swore ro sweet he loved ine more than all the world beside t 
Oh ! God I perlwjm he's sitting now some other maiden uigb, 

While I am on the scadbld for the love of him to die I 

‘ Perhaps he’• gazing on her face, or playing with her hair, 

Or prersing on her warm, warm lips hi* bwcetest kieses there : 

Perhaps the blushing maiden to his beating heart he strains, 

While the life-blood of hu lint love is gushing from her veins. 

* I laid the little cherub upon my aching breast. 

And sweetly pillowed on my heart, 1 rocked the babe to re*t: 

Then like a morning rose-bud the pretty darling smiled, 

And with its angel-innocence my broken heart beguiled. 

* But oh ! in every feature soon the father did I trace, 

And it wrung mv heart with horrid joy to g.izc upon its face ; 

My baby to my itosom in agony 1 pressed, 

For love, and thoughts of desperate things, were struggling io my breast. 

* See ! there ’t was lying at my feet, its little life had fled, 

Cold, still', and pale, and stained with blood I — 1 knew that it was dead I 
I gazed upon tho Ihick’ning gore of my In by as it lay, 

And I thought that 1 should die as the current ebbed away. 

* What, tears 1 and dost thou weep too ? — soft-hearted hangman, thou t 
Nay, thus I would not grieve thee ; bind the bandage round my brow : 
Pale Strangler, do not tremble so, to stop this little breath, 

*T is but to break a lily-stalk — now do thy work of death ! ’ 


Mant persons are of opinion that there is altogether an unprecedented latitude of remark in the 
American press ; but with due deference, we cannot help thinking that our trans-Atlantic contem¬ 
poraries exceed us by far in this regard. In England, public men in the highest stations are often 
unmercifully lampooned, and their peculiarities of person or character carricatured without stint. 
Take the following, for example, from a late London periodical, purporting to be an extract from 
the travelling note-book of the well-known Joseph Hume : ‘ Mont Blanc is a very high mountain, 
and I started on an expedition to visit it; but I liad not gone far, when I found that I could save 
money and time by looking at it through a telescope: and I therefore ordered the driver to turn back. 
It is a very fine object, and has an irregular outline; bat as in my opinion all figures ought to be 
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made square, the shape of Mont Blanc does not altogether please me. I have been at Lausanne, 
and it stands at an angle of a aix-and-sixpenny cab fare from Geneva; and the two cities are scpa- 
rated by an almost impregnable barrier of fifteen shillings’ travelling expenses, which are enough 
to keep off any but the most determined of travellers.’ • • • Mr. Street has given us another of 
his daguerreotype-sketches in ( The School-house from the ‘ Northern Light.’ We see it very 
plainly: 

-* Winter’* gloom 

Show* nothing but n waste, with one broad track 
Bump'd to the humble door-step from the lane; 

The snow-capped wood-pile stretching near the walla ; 

And the halt-severed log with axe that leana 
W ithin the gapiin g notch. 

* The room displays 

Long row* of desk and bench ; the former stained 
And streaked with biota and trickles of dried ink, 

Lumbered with maps and dates, and well-thumb’d books. 

And carved with rude initials.’ 


Our friend speaks of a * dread regalia, potent to the rebellious,’ locked in the master’s desk. 
What was it? — a little birch twig, attempered in warm ashes? or, horror of horrors ! a pair of 
green goggles? Once, and once only, was that awful punishment visited upon us. John Rogers, 
with his large family, at the stake in Smithfield, couldn’t have suffered more than we did under 
that infliction. And on the morning of one memorable day thereafter, having arrived early at 
school, we found the desk open; and looking timidly in, there lay, coiled up like a serpent, among 
sundry contraband articles detected on the persons of idle urchins, those gbeen goggles ! They 
arte before us note, with their varnished 4 garniture of faded emerald ; ’ and again do we behold 
through their dim medium that green school-room and its greener occupants! Avaunt! But stay ; 
this was but a shadow on a pleasant landscape. ‘ Days of childhood ! happy season of virtuous 
youth ! when Guile was still on impassable celestial barrier, and the sacred air-cities of Hope bad 
not shrunk into the clay-hamlets of Reality! ’ ■ • • The 4 Boston Miscellany ’ magazine very justly 
and pointedly rebukes the ‘ unimportant and exaggerated ’ labors of the writer who recently 
endeavored to blacken the fame of Mr. Washington Irving in the columns of the 4 Southern 
Literary Messenger.’ It pronounces them 4 hypercritical and absurd.’ The idea of such a critic's 
4 playing the champion for Navarrete,’ remarks the editor, ‘is perfectly Quixotic. To one 
acquainted with the facts, it requires some degree of patience to dwell on the subject.’ The 4 Mis¬ 
cellany ’ is but echoing the public mind upon this subject. • • • We are thankful for the advice of 
4 P.,’ and grieved that he should have found occasion to 4 condemn where he would be better pleased 
to praise.’ He must remember, however, that our Magazine is designed for various tastes. Let 
us trust therefore that he will excuse some portions of the work if they fall short of that little merit 
which it is hoped may appear in others. • • • The 4 Letter from Mrs. Malaprop ’ has little to recom¬ 
mend it, unless it be its sufficiently wretched orthography, which certainly does not constitute wit, 
though it has the merit of nine in ten of the original Jack Downing’s imitators. Mrs. Lavtnia. 
Rams bottom, now, was a model in this kind ! Her mistakes were natural, and her words were 
never forced. Her travelling 4 dairy,’ containing the 4 cream of her information,’ overflowed wnh 
burlesque and humor. Having a little time on her hands previous to 4 embrocation in the packet for 
Callous in France,’ she 4 took it by the fire-lock * and went to see the 4 School for the Indignant Blind * 
near London, and also to Canterbury, to view its celebrated cathedral. 4 The old Virgin who 
showed us the church, said it was an archypiscopol sea ; but I see no sea, and I do n’t tbmk he 
could, for it was seventeen miles off.’ After partaking of a 4 cold collection,’ for which 4 the charge 
was ‘absorbent’ though it were for the ‘Autograph of all the Russias,’ she repairs to Dover, and 
embarks for France. While crossing the Channel she tells us that 4 a fat gentleman fell into a fit of 
apperplexity and lay prostitute on the floor; and had n’t it have been that we lmd a doctor in the 
ship, who immediately opened his temporary artery and his jocular vein with a lancelot he had m 
his pocket, I think we should have seen his end. All his anxiety in the midst of his distress was to 
be able to add a crockodile to his will! ’ • • • The evil of wliich 4 N.’ complains in his remarks 
upon 4 The Literature of the Age 5 is not suddenly remediable. It will work itself out, however, we 
hope and trust. 4 Of making many books there was no end ’ as long ago as the days of Solomon, 
that 4 well-informed ’ poet. Just so it is in this era ; and in view of the literary flood which is now 
•weeping over this continent, one may well exclaim with the 4 Variorum Book-worm : ’ 


• O books ? books f books t It mnkes me sick 
To think bow ye are multiplied ; 

Like Egypt-frogs ve poke up thick 

Your ugly beaus oa every side. 


* If a young thought but shake its ear. 

Or war n« Uul, though starred it look. 
The wviid the precious new* must hear. 
The presses groan, and k> 1 a book I ’ 


Our friend M. Gouraud, to whose enterprise our citizens were indebted for an opportunity oi 
viewing the sublime 4 Planetarium ’ of Russell, has recently given lectures upon Mncmsm*cs, or 
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brain-printing, which were listened to by deeply interested audiences. The powers of memory 
which he practices (and can teach) are in the highest degree wonderful. M. Gouraud is no 
charlatan; nor is his system that of the lecturer before the 4 Shadwell Institution for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Human Everything,’ who lately enlightened a London audience by remarking, that in an 
age when people were so apt to forget themselves, it was of the highest importance to cultivate the 
art of memory. 4 He had known remarkable instances of recollection. He was very intimate with 
a person who formerly never could remember when a bill of exchange became due ; but now he 
did, and always took care to be from home at the time for presenting it. : This is certainly a great 
advantage, for it must save much personal altercation between debtors and creditors. M. Gou- 
raud’s system however contemplates different and more important results. • • • The sensations 
which our friend 4 M.’ felt at the perusal of 4 A Peep at Death ’ in the January number were also our 
own, on first reading the ms. But we thought of Dewey’s remark: ‘We bury not our friend, 
our brother—the companion, the cherished being. No, blessed be God that we do not! It is dust 
only that descends to dust. The grave! — let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion!’ 'It 
would be a sad condition,’ says Cicero, ‘ to be without sensation, if one could be said to want sen¬ 
sation ; but since it is clear that there can be nothing in him who himself is not, what can there be 
repugnant to him who can neither want nor feel ? ’ • • • A friend whose judgment and taste in 
matters of art render his opinions valuable, has spoken to us in warm terms of praise of the portraits 
executed by Mr. L. P. Clover, Jr., a young artist of this city, whose smaller pictures at the Na¬ 
tional Academy exhibitions have on one or two occasions received the cordial commendations of 
this Magazine: 4 He has recently executed a small cabinet-portrait of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, 
which in color, effect, and general arrangement, is truly admirable. Mr. Clover is remarkable for 
the felicity with which he transfers to the canvass the character , so to speak, of his originals, as well 
as the mere lineaments of their faces. This is especially observable in the animated expression of 
the features of Mr. Andrews, who is turning toward the observer, as if about to explain some por¬ 
tion of the Holy Word w’hich lies open before him. The fairer portion of creation too,’ adds our 
correspondent, 4 are presented in their rich carnation tints, their pearly, peachy, alabaster tones, by 
the pencil of our artist; ’ and he cites in justification of his high commendation, a sketch called the 
* Twin Sisters,’ one of Mr. Clover’s latest productions ; which we can well believe must be very 
beautiful, to excite such enthusiasm in our friend for the 4 bright glances,’ 4 ruby lips,’and 4 en¬ 
chanting smiles * which it has seized and perpetuated. * • • Reader, did you never encounter a 
person who was always striving, in the presence of ladies, to lug in 4 a compliment ’ (as that is 
called which compliment is none) to the 4 fair sex ? * Is there a greater bore in the infinite region 
of Boredom? Somebody has lately 4 illuminated ’ a specimen of this class, in a pleasant anecdote. 
A lady, whose attention he had been trying to force all the evening, observed, in the words of an 
old saying, and with a slight shudder as from cold, 4 1 feel as if a goose were walking over my 
grave;’ the origin, we may suppose, of the term 4 cold goose-pimple.’ Sir Compliment Hunter 
thought of Romeo’s aspiration, 4 Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand!’ and replied: 4 Oh! 
would I were that goose ! ’ Goose truly he was ; but the bright, clear idea of hoping he might be 
the interesting bird which should walk over the grave of one whom he professed so ardently to 
admire, was a notion which could only have entered a brain like his own. • • • We must ask 
attention to the fine lines of Mr. H. W. Rockwell, in preceding pages. This gentleman is yet 
young, and if we mistake not, is destined to rise to eminence as a poet He is an old and favorite 
correspondent of the Knickerbocker. We perceive that his spirited sea-song written for these 
pages, and commencing 4 A bold, brave crew, and an ocean blue,’ etc., has been set to music, and 
sung with great applause at most of the public concerts in Boston. • • • Our plain-speaking con¬ 
temporary of the 4 New-World ’ has lately pointed his satirical quill or steel-pen against that divi¬ 
sion of saltatory 4 execution ’ denominated Waltzing. And 4 the Nays have it.* Very pleasing it 
is to behold, for young ladies, sisters, and the like, he contends, but otherwise, otherwise. And we 
quite agree with our censor, 4 in so far forth’ as he deprecates the expositions of our gender 4 in this 
behalf.’ Nine out of ten male humans who affect to waltz could adopt this 4 experience: * 4 1 had 
evidently miscalculated my abilities as a waltzer ; for after treading on my partner’s toes, losing 
the step in the first round, getting out of the circle, and knocking the lady who was playing the piano 
completely off the music-stool, I desisted, and reeled giddily to my seat, a melancholy instance 
of misdirected vanity.* • • • Avery matter-of-fact poem by a Chinaman, describing London and 
the manners and customs of the English 4 barbarians,’ contains the annexed lines: 

* In London, about the period of the ninth moon, 

The inhabitants delight in travelling to a diaianoe : 

They change their aEodoi, and betalcc lhem*e{ve* to the country, 

Viriting their friend* in their rural retreat*.' 
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A recent French work states that this is not always the case with the exclusive 4 fashionables ’ of 
the British metropolis; but avers that many of them, unable*to leave town, dress themselves in 
hunting costume, and proceed to a 4 splashing-house ’ in London, where they are splashed from 
head to foot with mud from Buckinghamshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, or whatever place they 
may wish to have ‘just returned from,’ when they chance to meet a friend in Regent-street or Pic- 
adilly, whom they wish to impress with a belief that they have been attached to a superb hunting* 
party. • • • There is a singular 4 concatenation ’ in a passage of the capital biography of 4 Tom 
Van DiddUmasf in preceding pages. Our friend says his hero 4 went to no balls nor merry¬ 
makings, but sat in the chimney-corner with Tight, listening to the crickets, or shelling com, some¬ 
times giving an ear to Tight,’ etc.; leaving us for a moment doubtful whether Van Diddlemas gave 
an ear of com to the negro, or one of his own long 4 listening ears.’ • • • 4 Stanzas to my Departed 
Sister ’ overflow with true feeling, and demand insertion for that excellent quality; we shall try 
therefore to amend two or three lines, which require alteration, and give the stanzas a place here- 
aAer. But, companion in bereavement! grieve not as one without hope. ‘All stars which retain 
their place in the sky,’ says one who has suffered, 4 receive again their fires, though they set for a 
season and are obscured. Wearied with shining, they withdraw themselves that they may repair 
to the fountain of light, and having drunk of its fulness, then return to their appointed stations in 
beauty renewed, and for ever after exist in redoubled splendor. Must it not be so with my lost 
ones ? My heart assures me that it must be so ; like those fresh-risen stars, new life shall one day 
be added to the dead. The departing was sad, but oh ! how glorious the revival! * • • • We really 
don’t knowhow to take 4 P. S. T.’s ’ ‘compliment,’ whose 4 Sketch ’ we adverted to in our last num¬ 
ber. 4 But however,’ let this anecdote 1 for one who will understand it ’ suffice as a rejoinder, and 
4 assurance of our high consideration: ’ A newly-married lady, who was very fond of her husband, 
notwithstanding the extreme ugliness of his person,once said to a friend : 4 What do you think? my 
husband has gone and laid out fifty guineas for a large baboon on purpose to please me ! ’ 4 The dear 
little man 1 ’ cried the other; 4 well, it is just like him! ’ • • • Somebody who colls himself 4 No¬ 
body ’ has sent us something with uothing in it. He can have it again. He has rend Mr. Mathews ’ 
last work, he says, and don’t approve of our publishing 4 Puffer’ to the panting public, in the way 
we did. But he gives no reasons for his disapprobation. • • • Some of our readers will remember 
a story long since in these pages, of a poor and decrepit woman in New-Hampshire, who stood 
bent with the weight of an hundred years in the door of her humble cabin, and exclaimed in the 
hearing of a passer-by, 4 Oh, my dear God ! Iam afraid I shall never die! ’ We have often thought 
of this melancholy picture; of that poor wreck of humanity (who had seen children ripen into 
parents, and new generations swelling in the bud around her,) in the silent night-watches, 4 still 
darker in her heart than over sky and earth,’ casting herself before the All-seking, and with audi¬ 
ble prayers crying vehemently for death and the grave! Burns in a single stanza has unbodied 
the sentiment of that worn and weary heart: 

* O Death ! (he poor mini’s dearest frieud, 

The kindest and the best ! 

Welcome the hour my « 2 P*d limb* 

Are laid with thee at rest I 
Thu trrent, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn j 
But oh ! a hl'-Ht relief to those 
That wea.ry-l.ulen mourn 1' 

Four or five capital papers are in type for the April issue, three of which were intended for the 
present number, but were expelled by force of unavoidable circumstances: 4 The Young English¬ 
man,’ Chapter Four; 4 Meadow Farm, a Tale of Association,’ by the author of 4 Edward Alford and 
his Playfellow; ’ 4 The Vale of Glencoe, a Tale of Scotland ; ’ 4 A Visit to Florence ; * and 4 Leaves 
from the Port-Folio of a Georgia Lawyer.’ The following, among several other articles not here¬ 
tofore mentioned, are filed for insertion, 4 sooner or later:’ 4 Antiquities of Idleberg; * 4 Portrait 
Gallery,’ Number Two; by 4 Hans Von Spiegel ; ’ (who must give us his address, if he expects 
a reply to his last letter. A nom de plume is not transmissible with certainty through the mail-bags 
of 4 Uncle Samuel ; ’) 4 My Leg,’ by the author of 4 The Ultra Moral Reformer; ’ 4 Affection's Last 
Tribute;’ 4 A Reminiscence of Life in the West,’(under 4 hopeful consideration;’) 4 Stanzas to 
Woman ; ’ 4 Christianity vs. Infidelity,’ by a Deaf-mute Poet; 4 Night Musings; ’ 4 Lilies to the late 
William H. Simmons ; ’ 4 Stanzas,’ by 4 T. O. W.; ’ 4 To a Young Girl,’ etc., etc. 
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* Punch in London.’ — We have looked over, at Mr C. S. Francis’s book-store, several num¬ 
bers of a very lively and entertaining illustrated quarto sheet, published weekly in London, under 
the above title. We do not wonder that ‘ it is received by astonished thousands with a kind of 
Mount Vesuvius greeting, that cannot be expressed in the English language.’ Many of its engrav¬ 
ings are admirable and most spirited ; and some of them — the ‘ Modern Ceres ’ for example, repre¬ 
sented by Britannia, a famished female, with a lion by her side, and Peel with his hand full of 
wheat-ears, presenting his ‘ sliding-scale,’ a locked hom-of-plenly — are calculated to insure popu¬ 
larity with the populace. All professions have their departments. Thus in the law, 4 Mr. Greener 
gave notice of a motion for the production of a pea under the thimble where it appeared at the time 
of a bet being laid upon it,’ and the absence of which seduced from his client one-pound-ten at Ep- 
aom races. From ‘ the markets ’ column we glean that ‘ Coals were nominally heavy, but were 
found much lighter on being weighed ; and eggs, though they looked promising yesterday, opened 
very badly in the morning.’ In finance, little was doing, save by the tax-collector, who was cry¬ 
ing for quarter, but got none. People had no ‘ brads ’ to pay the ‘ tacks ! ’ We close with one of 
Punch’s ‘ medical hints for the winter quarter: ’ ‘As the cold goes away and the thaws approach, 
exercise should be taken, on wet days, with a hole in the boot, if practicable, or a very thin sole, 
and no change.’ Punch has secured a wide circulation, and the praises of all the better periodicals, 
from the ‘ Westminster Review’ downward. 

Lecture by John Quincy Adams. — Messrs. Knowles and Vose, Providence,(Rhode-Island,) 
have sent us a pamphlet entitled 1 The Social Compact exemplified in the Constitution of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts; with Remarks on the Theories of Divine Rights of Hobbes and of 
Filmrr, and the counter theories of Sidney, Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, concerning 
the Origin and Nature of Government: a Lecture, delivered before the Franklin Society at Provi¬ 
dence, in November last, by John Quincy Adams. ‘ The argument of the Lecture is,’ says the 
writer, ‘that the social compact, or body politic, founded upon the laws of Nature and of God, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, necessarily presupposes a permanent family compact formed by 
the trill of the man, and the consent of the woman, and that by the same laws of Nature, and of 
God, in the formation of the Social Compact, the will or vote of every family must be given by its 
head, the husband and father. That the nuptial contract is formed by the will of the man is so 
emphatically the law of nature, that although I believe there is no country upon earth where it is 
required by positive statute, and where the female is forbidden to make the first advances, neither 
is there any country, civilized or savage, that I ever heard of, where the first advances to marriage 
a*e made by the woman. Rare or solitary exceptions there doubtless are, in all countries, but the 
exceptions are barely sufficient to prove the rule.’ 

Writinos op Theodore Parker. — A volume containing the critical and miscellaneous writ¬ 
ings of Rev. Theodore Parker, of Roxbury, (Mass.,) is before us, from the press of Messrs. 
James Munrok and Company, Boston. Of its contents we have only found leisure to read the 

* Thoughts on Labor,’ which are well digested and in all respects admirable ; the ‘ Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,’to which we shall hope to refer hereafter; and the remarks on the 
4 Education of the Laboring Classes.’ There are other articles, upon the 4 Life of Saint Bernard,’ 
4 The Pharisees,’ 4 Primitive Christianity,’ 4 Strauss’s Life of Jesus,’ etc., which we shall en¬ 
deavor to peruse before adverting more particularly to the volume in which they are embraced. 
The essays are written in a style which combines the plainness of Cobbett with just the slightest 
sprinkling of modem literary Eitphuism; a combination less unattractive than might at the first blush 
be inferred from such a coalition. 

Cranning's ‘Self-Culture.’ —Messrs. James Muxroe and Company, Boston, have pub¬ 
lished in a neat and tasteful little volume, which may l*e carried in the pocket without scarcely 
being felt, the well-known essay upon 4 Self-Culture ’ by the Rev. Dr. Channing, together with a 
brief but comprehensive biographical sketch of the eminent and lamented author. The simple, 
earnest teachings of this little volume have been productive of great good, and are destined to have 

• most important influence upon the characters of thousands upon thousands, who never saw the 
benign countenance of the writer, or heard the winning tones of his persuasive tongue. 
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4 Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit.’ — The first two chapters of Mr. Dickens's 
new work have appeared; but they can scarcely be said to indicate the character of the intended 
fiction. There is an amusing genealogical sketch, introducing the 4 nobility’ of the dramatis per¬ 
son® ; and a most vivid and characteristic, but rather over-elaborated picture of the freaks of an 
autumnal wind, in its chase after withered leaves, which at length, wearying of the sport, 4 hurries 
away rejoicing, roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it gets out to sea, where it meets 
with other winds similarly disposed, and makes a night of it.’ Mr. Pecksniff is 4 cut out ’ for the 
contemptible, hypocritical villain of the performance; and to continue the tailor’s phrase, he ‘fits ' 
well, even 4 in the bastings.’ Mr. Chuzzlewit appears in a mist, and eke his young-lady com¬ 
panion ; but 4 how the subject-theme may gang, let time and chance determine.’ 

4 The Neighbors, a Story of Evbry-dat Life,’ is the title of a Swedish novel, translated by 
Mary Howitt, and published by Mr. Winchester of the 4 New World,’ in one small quarto 
volume from the English edition in two. The work is in the department of living story and scenes 
of society, and its author is pronounced by Miss Mitford to be 4 the Miss Austin of Sweden.’ 
The series of romances by this writer, Frederika Bremer, is pronounced by the translator to be 
4 most admirable in their lessons of social wisdom; in their life of relation; in their playful humor; 
and in all those qualities which can make writings acceptable to the fire-side circle of the good and 
refined.’ We regret to say, that our leisure has left us no opportunity to test the correctness of the 
high estimate placed upon 4 The Neighbors ’ by the English translator. 

Writings of Charles Sprague. — Messrs. Charles S. Francis and Company, Broadway, 
have just issued a second edition of the 4 Writings of Charles Sprague, now first collected.’ 
The first edition was noticed at considerable length in the Knickerbocker. When that was pub¬ 
lished, however, there was little need of saying a word in praise of productions so widely known 
and universally admired as those of Mr. Sprague ; and certainly there exists no present necessity 
of 4 gilding refined gold or painting the lily; ’ to make use of a quotation that expresses an incontro¬ 
vertible fact, and is moreover strikingly rare. 

The 4 Indicator.’ — We have received the last two numbers of a well-executed monthly work, 
thus entitled, and published by Mr. Lockwood, at number five John-street. It is a very useful 
publication, as at present conducted, and what is of equal importance, its usefulness and value are 
not dissociated from variety, spirit, and literary attraction; attributes that are too frequently lost 
sight of, in works of this class. How many intrinsically good and useful publications fall compara¬ 
tively dead from the press, for the want of that life and charm of manner , in the original communi¬ 
cations, or in selections dictated by a leaden taste! The 4 Indicator ’ docs wisely in avoiding this 
common error, and in blending instead the attractive and the good, the pleasant and the instructive. 

The 4 Fourth Annual Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute ,’ in Madison-street, has been laid 
before us. Wo have heretofore adverted to the different departments and course of instruction at 
this institution; and are well pleased to find that the mode of study and recitation, the daily and 
weekly public exercises; the government, incentives to and auxiliaries in study ; have been such as 
to furnish forth a very full catalogue of young ladies who have partaken of the advantages of the 
institution. We hear on all hands that the high character of the Institute is well maintained by its 
capable and experienced officers and teachers. 

The 4 Sheet Anchor.’ — An excellent folio-sheet for the entertainment and instruction of sea¬ 
men, thus entitled, is published twice in each month at Boston, by Mr. Jonathan Howe. It is 
edited with industry, judgment and good taste, by the Rev. C. W. Denison, a gentleman who 
has had much experience of the character and feelings of the class for whom he labors. Let him 
but continue to present the variety and quality of matter which the past numbers of his journal 
exhibit, and we can venture to promise for his 4 sheet ’ a firm 4 anchor ’-ing ground in the hearts of 
American sailors. 

4 The Rain-bow, or Odd-Fellows’ Magazine,’ is the title of a semi-monthly periodical, from 
the press of Messrs. Adee and Estabrook, Nassau-street. It is clearly and neatly printed, and 
would seem to be well edited. Its original articles are pleasant and well-written, and its selec¬ 
tions are made with judgment and good taste. We wish it abundant success, confident from the 
past that it will deserve it in the future. 
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A VISIT TO FLORENCE. 


BT RXV. WILLIAM BAOOR. 


The approach to Florence is beautiful. The valley of the Amo 
presents at all seasons an inviting aspect to the traveller, awakening 
by its rich cultivation all his sensibilities to rural loveliness. Espe¬ 
cially toward evening, when the receding sun sheds a mellow light 
over the scene, every step and turn reveals new tints and hues in 
the fascinating picture. At such a time the lowing of the herds, the 
murmur of the waters, and the song of the peasant, all combine 
with the influences of twilight to attune the whole soul to harmony. 
Too often, however, is this inward peace broken by the cry for alms, 
coming from tattered groups gathered at the foot of every long hill, 
whence, as your carriage moves slowly onward, their piteous tones 
keep falling on your ear. It is a hard necessity to behold misery 
which you cannot relieve, and from so many to be forced coldly to 
turn away; but as here and there among them you see one, more 
shrinking than the rest, whose form and looks speak of * better days/ 
your heart is touched, and how can you forbear to give ? A stem 
glance may inflict a fresh wound on a bleeding bosom. As at such a 
moment a dark shade passed over the rising moon, I thought: 

‘ How oft a cloud with envious veil 
Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 

’T is thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure, with malice keen, 

Some timid heart which only longs 
To live and die unseen.’ 

We reached Florence at night, and found a home at a noble hotel 
which a friend had commended to us. It seemed like entering the 
palace of a prince, as we passed up the broad stair-case, flanked 
with statues and orange-trees. All was in keeping with the char¬ 
acter of this beauteous capital of Tuscany, so long renowned as the 
vol. xxi. 38 
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,►< s vi’»’uuvud power, and the favorite home of literature and 
.\ v * 4 X Uv*w much 1ms Florence done to foster genius; to diffuse 
4 uviv mtvlUvtunl pursuits; to give to mind preeminence over 
v%l v %a d teuv : to lead men to associate ideas of glory with the 
v , iN . A ‘V"*viu* of peace rather than of war, and thus to advance the 
v *\ - ’ . e vt\ of the world ! All must acknowledge, when tracing her 
H uvnu harharous times, that in exalting commerce, in making 
(umo of a merchant noble, and in devoting wealth to the culti- 
vfK‘H of science and art, she has largely contributed to the progress 
0 * Uvo human mind. 

t*m' tiist impressions of a place have often a lasting influence on 
all om associations and reminiscences connected with it And on 
w tv \t slight incidents do these sometimes depend! An entrance on 

* dmk and chilly day, a disagreeable residence, a cold reception, or 

* muIy landlord, will sometimes put the mind in a mood in which it 
vs uutitted to enjoy any tiling. I remember the effect produced 
ouoo on a company of travellers just arrived in a little town of Italy, 
h\ the appearance of a man among them who presented in his per¬ 
son the most finished image of a desperado. He was a facquino , or 
porter, ami hung around them for an hour in order to secure their* 
luggage to carry it to the custom-house. This fellow was a subject 
worthy of a painter’s study. He was very athletic, dressed in can- 
vti* pantaloons, a red flannel shirt, with a sash around his waist, 
ami also a rope to bind burdens over his shoulders; a slouched 
woollen cap was on his head, from under which long black curls 
were playing around a brawny set of features, half concealing eyes 
asvpunt, which when fully seen Hashed forth the expression of a soul 
habitually tossed with passion. The light shoes on his large feet, 
Ins dark-colored, muscular hands, emphatic in gesticulation, and the 
deep tones of his voice, added to the elfect of a startling specimen 
of humanity, energetic though degraded. At the first glance the 
party took him to be a vagrant bandit, and evidently disliked to be 
the objects of his reconnoitering eye. This trivial occurrence gave 
a sombre tinge to all their recollections of the place, and dissociated 
its name from every thing agreeable. We were happy however in 
entering Florence under the most auspicious circumstances. The 
day and evening had passed pleasantly away; the ride from Pisa 
had been delightful; and on reaching our hotel, the polite manners 
and prompt attentions of every person, opened to us all the enjoy¬ 
ments of a traveller’s home. 

To speak of our arrival at Florence calls up one of my most 
pleasing recollections of the city; the vocal music of the streets, 
wliich then took me by surprise, and soon 

‘ With om y force it opened all the cells 

Where memory slept.’ 

From sunset until midnight it would often break upon my ear, while 
sitting in my room, or hold mo enchanted in an evening walk. As 
late as twelve o’clock, sometimes, when the city had become quite 
still, and the moon-henms were playing on the Amo, from a little 
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cluster of men on a bridge, I have heard the sweetest, noblest 
strains. I always felt the superiority of this choir of voices over 
any combination of instruments; and though I understood not the 
language of the song, yet the expression of ideas was so strong that 
words would always suggest themselves. It reminded me of a 
remark made respecting Coleridge, that when he recited verses it 
seemed as if they were played upon an instrument; and that a line 
of Greek poetry has been repeated by him in such a way, that a 
person ignorant of the language might almost catch its meaning. It 
was natural that I should expect to find these little choirs composed 
of men bearing the marks of cultivation; but on drawing nigh it 
seemed to be far otherwise. They looked like laboring men, to 
whom music was a relaxation from the toils of the day. The fact 
shows how much this beautiful science is a part of popular educa¬ 
tion, as well as how much nature has done to furnish these people 
with resources of happiness. 

The Arno, which passes through Florence, is crossed by five noble 
bridges, and on each side of the river are pleasant walks. The 
streets are spacious and paved with flag-stones. A stranger is 
struck at once with the grand and gloomy style of building which 
prevails. The Tuscan architecture is the symbol of firmness, and 
this characteristic every where appears in the immense size of the 
stones which are used, in the square form of the structure, and the 
sombre, far-projecting cornice. 

If a traveller in Florence could visit but one object, I suppose no 
man would fail to select as that one the Royal Gallery of Sculpture 
and Painting. It is the most celebrated temple in the realm of taste, 
to which many have made their pilgrimage from afar, and where 
the lovers of the fine arts still repair from different and remote 
parts of the world. It is greatly to the honor of Cosmo de Medicis, 
a princely merchant of Florence, that he commenced an institution 
like this, on a scale so grand, on a plan so liberal, as to show that he 
valued those arts in which genius realizes its most beautiful concep¬ 
tions, as a powerful means of elevating the character of a people. 
A colossal statue of Cosmo adorns the square near this extensive 
palace, and busts of him and other members of the family meet the 
eye on entering the Royal Gallery. In this temple of beauty one 
may linger long, and yet be more and more enchanted; for it is a 
characteristic of the works of master minds that they grow upon 
you as you study them; their beauties expand, and their latent 
power becomes more fully revealed, more deeply felt. This classic 
spot is happily fitted for contemplation. It is in the highest story of 
a lofty edifice; and though it is a little toilsome to ascend, yet when 
you have reached it, the bland air, the soft light, the stillness which 
prevails throughout its vast extent, all unite to lead the mind into a 
genial mood of thoughtfulness, and to inspire it with a taste for that 
tranquil pleasure which objects of beauty are so well adapted to 
impart Along these halls one gazes on the most precious relics of 
ancient art, the chief works of the master spirits of the past. Who 
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can estimate the mental power which has found scope in these pro¬ 
ductions? What tedious days, what disheartening failures, what 
agonizing efforts, have these men known, before they could imbody 
in clear and striking forms the ideals which glowed before their 
delighted vision! 

In this gallery are seen statues and busts of men long since dead, 
most of whom have left more enduring memorials than these. It is 
pleasing here to look upon the images of those whose lives and 
characters have been described by the historic pen, and to mark how 
much the outer man was a symbol of the traits of soul developed 
in their deeds. Worthy of notice too are the heads of the empe¬ 
rors Augustus, Vespasian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and their suc¬ 
cessors, and of many others who hold a conspicuous place in Roman 
history and song. 

In a cabinet called the Tribune, a small octagon room surmounted 
with a cupola, are some of the most exquisite specimens of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture in the world. Among these is the statue of Venus 
de Medicis, which has so long been preeminent in the domain of 
art. It was found in the villa of Adrian at Tivoli, and it is now 
one hundred and fifty-three years since it was brought to Florence. 
Then, it was broken into thirteen pieces. The right arm and the 
left from the elbow downward, are modern. The height is only 
four feet eleven inches. The symmetry is perfect. This is one of 
those works which prove how uniform are the principles of taste, 
how deeply established in the human mind; for men of every age 
and of different countries have agreed in praising this production as 
the bodying forth of that ‘perfection of beauty' with which the 
Creator was pleased to adorn the being who sprung from his own 
hand in Paradise. It is a proof that whatever variations of opinion 
may occur within the sphere of science or of fashion, true beauty 
ever lives, survives all changes, and gains a universal sway. 

Vast and splendid as is this famous gallery, it is not the only tem¬ 
ple of art and beauty open to the Florentines. The stranger is invi¬ 
ted to visit others, which are what they purport to be, palaces; 
realizing those ideas of grandeur which we associate with the abode 
of royalty. The spacious halls and stair-cases of marble, the tessel¬ 
lated pavements, the floors of polished cement, the lofty ceilings 
adorned with fresco paintings from the first Italian masters, the 
enduring works of genius, of Raphael, Titian, Guido, and Rubens, 
suspended around the walls, the immense mirrors which redouble 
the glories of the place, the magnificent windows through which 
here and there is caught a glimpse of orangeries and fountains, all 
unite in displaying to the eye of a western traveller what seems 
like a fairy scene, and in proving the ancient greatness of a republic 
whose merchants were princes of the earth, and whose citizens 
were ‘ clad in purple and fine linen.’ 

The Pitti Palace was erected by Lucas Pitti, the rival of the 
Medici, who exhausted his fortune upon it. Whatever may be said 
of its architecture, no human being whether civilized or savage, a 
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child or an old man, could pass it without feeling his attention 
arrested by its massive grandeur. It is a noble specimen of the 
Florentine style; vast, heavy, solemn. The foundations look as if 
the surges of ocean might for ever dash against them in vain. The 
interior is tilled with a collection of paintings which might of itself 
give fame to the capital, and the gardens in the rear possess aspects 
of varied loveliness. To produce these, not merely have the gar¬ 
dener’s spade and pruning-knife been employed, but also the chisel 
of the sculptor, whose animated marbles add much to the graces of 
the place. 

One of the most successful efforts that painter ever made is a 
picture of Poesy in the Palace Corsini. It is the imbodiment of a 
perfect ideal, at which while one gazes his heart will say: 

* Oh, Muse divine ! thee only I implore; 

Shed on my soul thy sweet inspiring beams, 

And pleasure’s gayest scene insipid folly seems! ’ 

In the gardens which so enchanted me, the various evergreens 
are so abundant, so well disposed, and the air withal is so balmy, 
while the western sun shines out without the interruption of a cloud, 
that an American walking there in January confessed to a friend his 
absence of mind, saying, * I really forget that it is winter.* I could 
join in that confession; but as to the sky, the ‘ Italian sky * so much 
praised in English poetry, it had no peculiar glory for me; for I could 
see no farther into it than into that canopy of blue which circles my 
native home. 

An excellent view of the city of Florence may be obtained from 
the Campanile, a quadrangular tower, built of black, white, and red 
marbles. It stands near the Cathedral, and is two hundred and 
eighty feet in height. The cathedral itself is composed of vari¬ 
ously-colored marbles, and is a relic of the thirteenth century, when 
what is called the Gothic architecture was in a very unsettled state, 
having no fixed order, no just proportions, and possessing altogether 
a fantastic character. The edifice is vast and gloomy, and its inte¬ 
rior is distinguished by a sombre, solemn magnificence. No where 
is the effect of ‘ the dim religious light ’ more deeply felt than here. 
On entering, the imagination is all awake. The priestly chant, or 
your own solitary tread, reverberates with a melancholy echo. You 
leave the present, and live in the distant past. Every column bears 
the impress of age; on every stone are traced the marks of time. 
The actual world is shut out; you are moving in an unearthly realm, 
and deep awe steals over your spirit. With strange emotion I paused 
on the spot before the altar, which had witnessed one of the most 
thrilling events in the annals of Florence; the assassination of 
Julian de Medici by a priestly hand, the agent of Sextus IV., Bishop 
of Rome. Long before, my blood had chilled in thinking of the 
scene as described by the pen of of Roscoe; and now, while gazing 
on the stone which had been stained with the gore of a princely 
victim, the feeling of horror was strangely renewed. 
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made square, the shape of Mont Blanc does not altogether please me. I have been at Lausanne, 
and it stands at an angle of a six-and-sixpenny cab fare from Geneva; and the two cities are sepa¬ 
rated by an almost impregnable barrier of fifteen shillings’ travelling expenses, which are enough 
to keep off any but the most determined of travellers.’ • • • Mr. Street has given us another of 
his daguerreotype-sketches in ( The School-house ,’ from the 4 Northern Light.’ We see it very 

-* Winter’* gloom 

Show* nothing but a waate, with one broad track 
Stamp’d to the humble door-atep from the lane; 

The snow-capped wood-pile stretching near the wall* ; 

And the hall-severed log with axe that lean* 

W ithin the gaping notch. 

* The room displays 

Long row* of desk and bench; the former stained 
And streaked with blot* aud trickles of dried ink, 

Lumbered with mnpa and slate*, and well-thumb’d books, 

And c&rvcd with rude initials.’ 


Our friend speaks of a * dread regalia, potent to the rebellious,’ locked in the master’s desk. 
What was it? — a little birch twig, attempered in warm ashes? or, horror of horrors! a pair of 
green goggles? Once, and once only, was that awful punishment visited upon us. John Rogers, 
with his large family, at the stake in Smithfield, could n’t have suffered more than we did under 
that infliction. And on the morning of one memorable day thereafter, having arrived early at 
school, we found the desk open ; and looking timidly in, there lay, coiled up like a serpent, among 
sundry contraband articles detected on the persons of idle urchins, those green goggles ! They 
arb before us now , with their varnished ‘ garniture of faded emerald ; ’ and again do we behold 
through their dim medium that green school-room and its greener occupants! Avaunt! But stay ; 
this was but a shadow on a pleasant landscape. ‘Days of childhood! happy season of virtuous 
youth ! when Guile was still an impassable celestial barrier, and the sacred air-cities of Hope had 
not shrunk into the clay-hamlets of Reality! ’ • • • The 1 Boston Miscellany'' magazine very justly 
and pointedly rebukes the * unimportant and exaggerated ’ labors of the writer who recently 
endeavored to blacken the fame of Mr. Washington Irving in the columns of the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger.’ It pronounces them ‘ hypercritical and absurd.’ The idea of such a critic’s 
‘playing the chdmpion for Navabrete,’ remarks the editor, ‘is perfectly Quixotic. To one 
acquainted with the facts, it requires some degree of patience to dwell on the subject.’ The 4 Mis¬ 
cellany ’ is but echoing the public mind upon this subject. • • • We are thankful for the advice of 
‘ P.,’ and grieved that he should have found occasion to ‘ condemn where he would be better pleased 
to praise.’ He must remember, however, that our Magazine is designed for various tastes. Let 
us trust therefore that he will excuse some portions of the work if they fall short of that little merit 
which it is hoped may appear in others. • • • The 4 Letter from Mrs. Malaprop ’ has little to recom¬ 
mend it, unless it be its sufficiently wretched orthography, which certainly does not constitute wit, 
though it has the merit of nine in ten of the original Jack Downing’s imitators. Mrs. Lavinia. 
Ramsbottom, now, was a model in this kind! Her mistakes were natural, and her words were 
never forced. Her travelling 4 dairy,’ containing the 4 cream of her information,’ overflowed with 
burlesque and humor. Having a little time on her hands previous to 4 embrocation in the packet for 
Callous in France,’ she 4 took it by the fire-lock ’ and went to see the 4 School for the Indignant Blind * 
near London, and also to Canterbury, to view its celebrated cathedral. ‘ The old Virgin who 
showed us the church, said it was an archypiscopol sea ; but I see no sea, and I do n’t think he 
could, for it was seventeen miles off.’ After partaking of a 4 cold collection,’ for which ‘ the charge 
was ‘absorbent’ though it were for the ‘Autograph of all the Russias,’ she repairs to Dover, and 
embarks for France. While crossing the Channel she tells us that 4 a fat gentleman fell into a fit of 
apperplexity and lay prostitute on the floor; and had n’t it have been that we had a doctor in the 
ship, who immediately opened his temporary artery and his jocular vein with a lancelot he had in 
his pocket, I think we should have seen his end. All his anxiety in the midst of his distress was to 
be able to add a crockodile to his will! ’ . . . The evil of which 4 N.’ complains in his remarks 
upon 4 The Literature of the Age ’ is not suddenly remediable. It will work itself out, however, we 
hope and trust. ‘ Of making many books there was no end ’ as long ago as the days of Solomon, 
that ‘ well-informed ’ poet. Just so it is in this era; and in view of the literary flood which is now 
sweeping over this continent, one may well exclaim with the 4 Variorum Book-worm: ’ 


1 O book*! book* I book* I it make* me sick 
To think how jre are multiplied ; 

Like Egypt-frog* ye poke up thick 

Tour ugly bead* oo every aide. 


• If a young thought but shake ft* ear, 

Or wag it* tail, though Marred it look, 
The world the precious news mu»t hear, 
The presses groan, and lo I a book I ’ 


Our friend M. Gouraud, to whose enterprise our citizens were indebted for an opportunity of 
viewing the sublime ‘ Planetarium ’ of Russell, has recently given lectures upon Mnemonics, or 
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brain-priming, which were listened to by deeply interested audiences. The powers of memory 
which he practices (and can teach) are in the highest degree wonderful. M. Gouraud is no 
charlatan; nor is his system that of the lecturer before the 1 Shad well Institution for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Human Everything,’ who lately enlightened a London audience by remarking, that in an 
age when people were so apt to forget themselves, it was of the highest importance to cultivate the 
art of memory. 4 He had known remarkable instances of recollection. He was very intimate with 
a person who formerly never could remember when a bill of exchange be game due; hut now he 
did, and always took care to be from home at the time for presenting it. ! This is certainly a great 
advantage, for it must save much personal altercation between debtors and creditors. M. Gou- 
raud’s system however contemplates different and more important results. • • • The sensations 
which our friend ‘ M.* felt at the perusal of l A Peep at Death 1 in the January number were also our 
own, on first reading the ms. But we thought of Dewey’s remark: ‘We bury not our friend, 
our brother—the companion, the cherished being. No, blessed be God that we do not! It is dust 
only that descends to dust. The grave!—let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion!’ 4 It 
would be a sad condition,’ says Cicero, 4 to be without sensation, if one could be said to wan/ sen¬ 
sation ; but since it is clear that there can be nothing in him who himself is not, what can there be 
repugnant to him who can neither want nor feel ? ’ • • • A friend whose judgment and taste in 
matters of art render his opinions valuable, has spoken to us in warm terms ofpraise of the portraits 
executed by Mr. L. P. Clover, Jr., a young artist of this city, whose smaller pictures at the Na¬ 
tional Academy exhibitions have on one or two occasions received the cordial commendations of 
this Magazine: ‘ He has recently executed a small cabinet-portrait of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, 
which in color, efTect, and general arrangement, is truly admirable. Mr. Clover is remarkable for 
the felicity with which he transfers to the canvass the character , so to speak, of his originals, as well 
as the mere lineaments of their faces. This is especially observable in the animated expression of 
the features of Mr. Andrews, who is turning toward the observer, as if about to explain some por¬ 
tion of the Holy Word which lies open before him. The fairer portion of creation too,’ adds our 
correspondent, ‘ are presented in their rich carnation tints, their pearly, peachy, alabaster tones, by 
the pencil of our artist; ’ and he cites in justification of his high commendation, a sketch called the 
‘ Twin Sisters,’ one of Mr. Clover’s latest productions ; which we can well believe must be very 
beautiful, to excite such enthusiasm in our friend for the ‘ bright glances,’ 4 ruby lips,’ and ( en¬ 
chanting smiles ’ which it has seized and perpetuated. • • • Reader, did you never encounter a 
person who was always striving, in the presence of ladies, to lug in 4 a compliment’ (as that is 
called which compliment is none) to the ( fair sex ? ’ Is there a greater bore in the infinite region 
of Boredom? Somebody has lately 4 illuminated ’ a specimen of this class, in a pleasant anecdote. 
A lady, whose attention he had been trying to force all the evening, observed, in the words of an 
old saying, and with a slight shudder os from cold, ( I feel as if a goose were walking over my 
grave ; ’ the origin, we may suppose, of the term * cold goose-pimple.’ Sir Compliment Hunter 
thought of Romeo’s aspiration, ( Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand!’ and replied: 4 Oh! 
would I were that goose! ’ Goose truly he was; but the bright, clear idea of hoping he might be 
the interesting bird which should walk over the grave of one whom he professed so ardently to 
admire, was a notion which could only have entered a brain like his own. • • • We must ask 
attention to the fine lines of Mr. H. W. Rockwell, in preceding pages. This gentleman is yet 
young, and if we mistake not, is destined to rise to eminence as a poet. He is an old and favorite 
correspondent of the Knickerbocker. We perceive that his spirited sea-song written for these 
pages, and commencing ‘ A bold, brave crew, and an ocean blue,’ etc., has been set to music, and 
sung with great applause at most of the public concerts in Boston. • • • Our plain-speaking con¬ 
temporary of the ‘ New-World ’ has lately pointed his satirical quill or steel-pen against that divi¬ 
sion of saltatory ‘ execution ’ denominated Waltzing. And ‘ the Nays have it.* Very pleasing it 
is to behold, for young ladies, sisters, and the like, he contends, but otherwise, otherwise. And we 
quite agree with our censor, 4 in so far forth’ as he deprecates the expositions of our gender ‘ in this 
behalf.’ Nine out of ten male humans who affect to waltz could adopt this ‘ experience: ’ ‘ I had 
evidently miscalculated my abilities as a waltzer ; for after treading on my partner’s toes, losing 
the step in the first round, getting out of the circle, and knocking the lady who was playing the piano 
completely off the music-stool, I desisted, and reeled giddily to my seat, a melancholy instance 
of misdirected vanity.’ • • • A very matter-of-fact poem by a Chinaman, describing London and 
the manners and customs of the English ( barbarians,’ contains the annexed lines: 

• In London, about the period of the ninth moon, 

The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance : 

They change their abodes, and betaae themselves to the country, 

Visiting their friends in their rural retreats.’ 
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A recent French work states that this is not always the case with the exclusive * fashionables ’ of 
the British metropolis; but avers that many of them, unable*to leave town, dress themselves in 
hunting costume, and proceed to a ‘ splashing-house ’ in London, where they are splashed from 
head to foot with mud from Buckinghamshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, or whatever place they 
may wish to have ‘just returned from,’ when they chance to meet a friend in Regent-street or Pic- 
adilly, whom they wish to impress with a belief that they have been attached to a superb hunting- 
party. • • • There is a singular ‘ concatenation ’ in a passage of the capital biography of ‘ Tom 
Van Diddlemas ,’ in preceding pages. Our friend says his hero ‘ went to no balls nor merry¬ 
makings, but sat in the chimney-corner with Tight, listening to the crickets, or shelling com, some¬ 
times giving an ear to Tight,’ etc.; leaving us for a moment doubtful whether Van Diddlemas gave 
an ear of com to the negro, or one of his own long ‘ listening ears.’ • • • ‘Stanzas to my Departed 
Sister ’ overflow with true feeling, and demand insertion for that excellent quality; we shall try 
therefore to amend two or three lines, which require alteration, and give the stanzas a place here¬ 
after. But, companion in bereavement! grieve not as one without hope. ‘All stars which retain 
their place in the sky,’ says one who has suffered, 4 receive again their fires, though they set for a 
season and are obscured. Wearied with shining, they withdraw themselves that they may repair 
to the fountain of light, and having drunk of its fulness, then return to their appointed stations in 
beauty renewed, and for ever after exist in redoubled splendor. Must it not be so with my lost 
ones ? My heart assures me that it must be so ; like those fresh-risen stars, new life shall one day 
be added to the dead. The departing was sad, but oh ! how glorious the revival! ’ • • • We really 
don’t knowhow to take 4 1*. S. T.’s ’ 4 compliment,’ whose 4 Sketch ’ we adverted to in our last num¬ 
ber. 4 But however,’ let this anecdote 4 for one who will understand it’ suffice as a rejoinder, and 
4 assurance of our high consideration: ’ A newly-married lady, who was very fond of her husband, 
notwithstanding the extreme ugliness of his person, once said to a friend: 4 What do you think ? my 
husband has gone and laid out fifty guineas for a large baboon on purpose to please me ! ’ 4 The dear 
little man!’ cried the other; ‘well,*/ is just like him! 1 • • ■ Somebody who calls himself 4 JVo- 
body ’ has sent us something with uothing in it. He can have it again. He has read Mr. Mathsws ’ 
last work, he says, and don’t approve of our publishing 4 Puffer’ to the panting public, in the way 
we did. But he gives no reasons for his disapprobation. • • • Some of our readers will remember 
a story long since in these pages, of a poor mid decrepit woman in New-Hampshire, who stood 
bent with the weight of an hundred years in the door of her humble cabin, and exclaimed in the 
hearing of a passer-by, 4 Oh, my dear God ! Iam afraid I shall never die ! ’ We have often thought 
of this melancholy picture; of that poor wreck of humanity (who had seen children ripen into 
parents, and new generations swelling in the bud around her,) in the silent night-watches, 4 still 
darker in her heart than over sky and earth,’ casting herself before the All-seeing, and with audi¬ 
ble prayers crying vehemently for death and the grave! Burns in a single stanza has imbodied 
the sentiment of that worn and weary heart: 

'OTl *ath I the poor man’* dearestfrieud, 

Th-' kindest and the br»t ! 

Welcome tli*; hour my aired limbs 
An- laid with thee at real I 
Th" £Tpat, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp ami pleasure torn ; 

But oh • u blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mouru I ’ 

Four or five capital papers are in type for the April issue, three of which were intended for the 
present number, but were expelled by force of unavoidable circumstances: 4 The Young English¬ 
man,’ Chapter Four ; 4 Meadow Farm, a Tale of Association,’ by the author of 4 Edward Alford and 
his Playfellow; ’ 4 The Vale of Glencoe, a Tale of Scotland ; ’ 4 A Visit to Florence ; ’ and 4 Leaves 
from the Port-Folio of a Georgia Lawyer.’ The following, among several other articles not here¬ 
tofore mentioned, are filed for insertion, 4 sooner or later:* 4 Antiquities of Idleberg; ’ 4 Portrait 
Gallery,’ Number Two; by 4 Hans Von Spiegel ; ’ (who must give us his address, if he expects 
a reply to his last letter. A nom de plume is not transmissible with certainty through the mail-bags 
of 4 Uncle Samuel ; ’) 4 My Leg,’ by the author of 4 The Ultra Moral Reformer; ’ 4 Affection's Last 
Tribute ; ’ 4 A Reminiscence of Life in the West,’ (under 4 hopeful consideration ; ’) ‘ Stanzas to 
Woman; ’ 4 Christianity vs. Infidelity,’ by a Deaf-mute Poet; 4 Night Musings; ’ 4 Lines to the late 
William H. Simmons ; ’ 4 Stanzas,’ by 4 T. O. W.; ’ 4 To a Young Girl,’ etc., etc. 
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1 Punch in London.* — We have looked over, at Mr C. S. Francis’s book-store, several num¬ 
bers of a very lively and entertaining illustrated quarto sheet, published weekly in London, under 
the above title. We do not wonder that ‘ it is received by astonished thousands with a kind of 
Mount Vesuvius greeting, that cannot be expressed in the English language.’ Many of its engrav¬ 
ings are admirable and most spirited ; and some of them — the ‘ Modern Ceres ’ for example, repre¬ 
sented by Britannia, a famished female, with a lion by her side, and Peel with his hand full of 
wheat-ears, presenting his ‘ sliding-scale,’ a locked hom-of-plenty — are calculated to insure popu¬ 
larity with the populace. All professions have their departments. Thus in the law, ‘ Mr. Greener 
gave notice of a motion for the production of a pea under the thimble where it appeared at the time 
of a bet being laid upon it,’ and the absence of which seduced from his client one-pound-ten at Ep¬ 
som races. From‘the markets’ column we glean that ‘ Coals were nominally heavy, but were 
found much lighter on being weighed; and eggs, though they looked promising yesterday, opened 
very badly in the morning.’ In finance, little was doing, save by the tax-collector, who was cry- 
_ ing for quarter, but got none. People had no ‘ brads ’ to pay the ‘ tacks ! ’ We close with one of 
Punch’s ‘ medical hints for the winter quarter: ’ ‘ As the cold goes away and the thaws approach, 
exercise should be taken, on wet days, with a hole in the boot, if practicable, or a very thin sole, 
and no change.’ Punch has secured a wide circulation, and the praises of all the better periodicals, 
from the ‘ Westminster Review ’ downward. 

Lecture by John Quincy Adams. — Messrs. Knowles and Vose, Providence,(Rhode-Island,) 
have sent us a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Social Compact exemplified in the Constitution of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts; with Remarks on the Theories of Divine Rights of Hobbes and of 
Filmkr, and the counter theories of Sidney, Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, concerning 
the Origin and Nature of Government: a Lecture, delivered before the Franklin Society at Provi¬ 
dence, in November last, by John Quincy Adams. ‘ The argument of the Lecture is,’ says the 
writer, ‘that the social compact, or body politic, founded upon the laws of Nature and of God, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, necessarily presupposes a permanent family compact formed by 
the will of the man, and the consent of the woman, and that by the same laws of Nature, and of 
God, in the formation of the Social Compact, the will or vote of every family must be given by its 
head, the husband and father. That the nuptial contract is formed by the will of the man is so 
emphatically the law of nature, that although I believe there is no country upon earth where it is 
required by positive statute, and where the female is forbidden to make the first advances, neither 
is there any country, civilized or savage, that I ever heard of, where the first advances to marriage 
are made by the woman. Rare or solitary exceptions there doubtless are, in all countries, but the 
exceptions are barely sufficient to prove the rule.* 

Writings op Theodore Parker. — A volume containing the critical and miscellaneous writ¬ 
ings of Rev. Theodore Parker, of Roxbury, (Mass.,) is before us, from the press of Messrs. 
James Munroe and Company, Boston. Of its contents we have only found leisure to read the 
* Thoughts on Labor,’ which are well digested and in all respects admirable ; the ‘ Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,’to which we shall hope to refer hereafter; and the remarks on the 
‘ Education of the Laboring Classes.’ There are other articles, upon the ‘ Life of Saint Bernard,’ 
‘ The Pharisees,’ ‘ Primitive Christianity,’ ‘ Strauss’s Life of Jesus,’ etc., which we shall en¬ 
deavor to peruse before adverting more particularly to the volume in which they are embraced. 
The essays are written in a style which combines the plainness of Cobbett with just the slightest 
sprinkling of modem literary Euphuism; a combination less unattractive than might at the first blush 
be inferred from such a coalition. 

Channing’s ‘ Self-Culture.’ —Messrs. James Munroe and Company, Boston, have pub¬ 
lished in a neat and tasteful little volume, which may be carried in the pocket without scarcely 
being felt, the well-known essay upon ‘ Self-Culture ’ by the Rev. Dr. Channing, together with a 
brief but comprehensive biographical sketch of the eminent and lamented author. The simple, 
earnest teachings of this little volume have been productive of great good, and are destined to have 
a most important influence upon the characters of thousands upon thousands, who never saw the 
benign countenance of the writer, or heard the winning tones of his persuasive tongue. 
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4 Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit.’ — The first two chapters of Mr. Dickens’s 
new work have appeared; but they can scarcely be said to indicate the character of the intended 
fiction. There is an amusing genealogical sketch, introducing the 4 nobility ’ of the dramatis per¬ 
sons; and a most vivid and characteristic, but rather over-elaborated picture of the freaks of an 
autumnal wind, in its chase after withered leaves, which at length, wearying of the sport, 4 hurries 
away rejoicing, roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it gets out to sea, where it meets 
with other winds similarly disposed, and makes a night of it.’ Mr. Pecksniff is 1 cut out ’ for the 
contemptible, hypocritical villain of the performance ; and to continue the tailor’s phrase, he ‘fits * 
well, even ‘in the bastings.’ Mr. Chuzzlewit appears in a mist, and eke his young-lady com¬ 
panion ; but ‘ how the subject-theme may gang, let time and chance determine.’ 

4 The Nsighbobs, a Stort of Every-dat Life,’ is the title of a Swedish novel, translated by 
Mary Howitt, and published by Mr. Winchester of the * New World,’ in one small quarto 
volume from the English edition in two. The work is in the department of living story and scenes 
of society, and its author is pronounced by Miss Mitford to be ‘ the Miss Austin of Sweden.’ 
The series of romances by this writer, Frkderika Bremer, is pronounced by the translator to be 
4 most admirable in their lessons of social wisdom; in their life of relation; in their playful humor; 
and in all those qualities which can make writings acceptable to the fire-side circle of the good and 
refined.’ We regret to say, that our leisure has left us no opportunity to test the correctness of the 
high estimate placed upon ‘ The Neighbors ’ by the English translator. 

Writings of Charles Sprague. — Messrs. Charles S. Francis and Company, Broadway, 
have just issued a second edition of the ‘ Writings of Charles Sprague, now first collected.’ 
The first edition was noticed at considerable length in the Knickerbocker. When that was pub¬ 
lished, however, there was little need of saying a word in praise of productions so widely known 
and universally admired as those of Mr. Sprague ; and certainly there exists no present necessity 
of 4 gilding refined gold or painting the lily; ’ to make use of a quotation that expresses an incontro¬ 
vertible fact, and is moreover strikingly rare. 

The 4 Indicator.’ — We have received the last two numbers of a well-executed monthly work, 
thus entitled, and published by Mr. Lockwood, at number five John-street. It is a very useful 
publication, as at present conducted, and what is of equal importance, its usefulness and value are 
not dissociated from variety, spirit, and literary attraction; attributes that are too frequently lost 
sight of, in works of this class. How many intrinsically good and useful publications fall compara¬ 
tively dead from the press, for the want of that life and charm of manner , in the original communi¬ 
cations, or in selections dictated by a leaden taste ! The 4 Indicator ’ does wisely in avoiding this 
common error, and in blending instead the attractive and the good, the pleasant and the instructive. 

The 4 Fourth Annual Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute ,’ in Madison-street, has been laid 
before us. We have heretofore adverted to the different departments and course of instruction at 
this institution; and are well pleased to find that the mode of study and recitation, the daily and 
weekly public exercises; the government, incentives to and auxiliaries in study ; have been such as 
to furnish forth a very full catalogue of young ladies who have partaken of the advantages of the 
institution. We hear on all hands that the high character of the Institute is well maintained by its 
capable and experienced officers and teachers. 

The 4 Sheet Anchor.’ — An excellent folio-sheet for the entertainment and instruction of sea¬ 
men, thus entitled, is published twice in each month at Boston, by Mr. Jonathan Howe. It is 
edited with industry, judgment and good taste, by the Rev. C. W. Denison, a gentleman who 
has had much experience of the character and feelings of the class for whom he labors. Let him 
but continue to present the variety and quality of matter which the past numbers of his journal 
exhibit, and we can venture to promise for his 4 sheet ’ a firm 4 anchor ’-ing ground in the hearts of 
American sailors. 

4 The Rain-bow, or Odd-Fellows’ Magazine,’ is the title of a semi-monthly periodical, from 
the press of Messrs. Adee and Estabrook, Nassau-street. It is clearly and neatly printed, and 
would seem to be well edited. Its original articles are pleasant and well-written, and its selec¬ 
tions are made with judgment and good taste. We wish it abundant success, confident from the 
past that it will deserve it in the future. 
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A VISIT TO FLORENCE. 


OT BKV. WILLIAM HAOUIt. 


The approach to Florence is beautiful. The valley of the Amo 
presents at all seasons an inviting aspect to the traveller, awakening 
by its rich cultivation all his sensibilities to rural loveliness. Espe¬ 
cially toward evening, when the receding sun sheds a mellow light 
over the scene, every step and turn reveals new tints and hues in 
the fascinating picture. At such a time the lowing of the herds, the 
murmur of the waters, and the song of the peasant, all combine 
with the influences of twilight to attune the whole soul to harmony. 
Too often, however, is this inward peace broken by the cry for alms, 
coming from tattered groups gathered at the foot of every long hill, 
whence, as your carriage moves slowly onward, their piteous tones 
keep falling on your ear. It is a hard necessity to behold misery 
which you cannot relieve, and from so many to be forced coldly to 
turn away; but as here and there among them you see one, more 
shrinking than the rest, whose form and looks speak of * better days,* 
your heart is touched, and how can you forbear to give ? A stem 
glance may inflict a fresh wound on a bleeding bosom. As at such a 
moment a dark shade passed over the rising moon, I thought: 

* How oft a cloud with envious veil 
Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 

’T is thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure, with malice keen, 

Some timid heart which only longs 
To live and die unseen.’ 

We reached Florence at night, and found a home at a noble hotel 
which a friend had commended to us. It seemed like entering the 
palace of a prince, as we passed up the broad stair-case, flanked 
with statues and orange-trees. All was in keeping with the char¬ 
acter of this beauteous capital of Tuscany, so long renowned as the 
vol. xxi. 38 
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seat of commercial power, and the favorite home of literature and 
the arts. How much has Florence done to foster genius ; to diffuse 
a taste for intellectual pursuits ; to give to mind preeminence over 
outward force ; to lead men to associate ideas of glory with the 
employments of peace rather than of war, and thus to advance the 
civilization of the world! All must acknowledge, when tracing her 
history from barbarous times, that in exalting commerce, in making 
the name of a merchant noble, and in devoting wealth to the culti¬ 
vation of science and art, she has largely contributed to the progress 
of the human mind. 

Our first impressions of a place have often a lasting influence on 
all our associations and reminiscences connected with it. And on 
what slight incidents do these sometimes depend! An entrance on 
a dark and chilly day, a disagreeable residence, a cold reception, or 
a surly landlord, will sometimes put the mind in a mood in which it 
is unfitted to enjoy any thing. I remember the effect produced 
once on a company of travellers just arrived in a little town of Italy, 
by the appearance of a man among them who presented in his per¬ 
son the most finished image of a desperado. He was a facquino % or 
porter, and hung around them for an hour in order to secure their' 
luggage to carry it to the custom-house. This fellow was a subject 
worthy of a painter’s study. He was very athletic, dressed in can¬ 
vas pantaloons, a red flannel shirt, with a sash around his waist, 
and also a rope to bind burdens over his shoulders; a slouched 
woollen cap was on his head, from under which long black' curls 
were playing around a brawny set of features, half concealing eyes 
asquint, which when fully seen flashed forth the expression of a soul 
habitually tossed with passion. The light shoes on his large feet, 
his dark-colored, muscular hands, emphatic in gesticulation, and the 
deep tones of his voice, added to the effect of a startling specimen 
of humanity, energetic though degraded. At the first glance the 
party took him to be a vagrant bandit, and evidently disliked to be 
the objects of his reconnoitering eye. This trivial occurrence gave 
a sombre tinge to all their recollections of the place, and dissociated 
its name from every thing agreeable. We were happy however in 
entering Florence under the most auspicious circumstances. The 
day and evening had passed pleasantly away; the ride from Pisa 
had been delightful; and on reaching our hotel, the polite manners 
and prompt attentions of every person, opened to us all the enjoy¬ 
ments of a traveller’s home. 

To speak of our arrival at Florence calls up one of my most 
pleasing recollections of the city; the vocal music of the streets, 
which then took me by surprise, and soon 

‘ With easy force it opened all the cells 
Where memory slept.’ 

From sunset until midnight it would often break upon my ear, while 
sitting in my room, or hold me enchanted in an evening walk. As 
late as twelve o’clock, sometimes, when the city had become quite 
still, and the moon-beams were playing on the Amo, from a little 
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cluster of men on a bridge, I have heard the sweetest, noblest 
strains. I always felt the superiority of this choir of voices over 
any combination of instruments; and though I understood not the 
language of the song, yet the expression of ideas was so strong that 
words would always suggest themselves. It reminded me of a 
remark made respecting Coleridge, that when he recited verses it 
seemed as if they were played upon an instrument; and that a line 
of Greek poetry has been repeated by him in such a way, that a 
person ignorant of the language might almost catch its meaning. It 
was natural that I should expect to find these little choirs composed 
of men bearing the marks of cultivation; but on drawing nigh it 
seemed to be far otherwise. They looked like laboring men, to 
whom music was a relaxation from the toils of the day. The fact 
shows how much this beautiful science is a part of popular educa¬ 
tion, as well as how much nature has done to furnish these people 
with resources of happiness. 

The Arno, which passes through Florence, is crossed by five noble 
bridges, and on each side of the river are pleasant walks. The 
streets are spacious and paved with flag-stones. A stranger is 
struck at once with the grand and gloomy style of building which 
prevails. The Tuscan architecture is the symbol of firmness, and 
this characteristic every where appears in the immense size of the 
stones which are used, in the square form of the structure, and the 
sombre, far-projecting cornice. 

If a traveller in Florence could visit but one object, I suppose no 
man would fail to select as that one the Royal Gallery of Sculpture 
and Painting. It is the most celebrated temple in the realm of taste, 
to which many have made their pilgrimage from afar, and where 
the lovers of the fine arts still repair from different and remote 
parts of the world. It is greatly to the honor of Cosmo de Medicis, 
a princely merchant of Florence, that he commenced an institution 
like this, on a scale so grand, on a plan so liberal, as to show that he 
valued those arts in which genius realizes its most beautiful concep¬ 
tions, as a powerful means of elevating the character of a people. 
A colossal statue of Cosmo adorns the square near this extensive 
palace, and busts of him and other members of the family meet the 
eye on entering the Royal Gallery. In this temple of beauty one 
may linger long, and yet be more and more enchanted; for it is a 
characteristic of the works of master minds that they grow upon 
you as you study them; their beauties expand, and their latent 
power becomes more fully revealed, more deeply felt. This classic 
spot is happily fitted for contemplation. It is in the highest story of 
a lofty edifice; and though it is a little toilsome to ascend, yet when 
you have reached it, the bland air, the soft light, the stillness which 
prevails throughout its vast extent, all unite to lead the mind into a 
genial mood of thoughtfulness, and to inspire it with a taste for that 
tranquil pleasure which objects of beauty are so well adapted to 
impart Along these halls one gazes on the most precious relics of 
ancient art, the chief works of the master spirits of the past. Who 
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can estimate the mental power which has found scope in these pro¬ 
ductions? What tedious days, what disheartening failures, what 
agonizing efforts, have these men known, before they could imbody 
in clear and striking forms the ideals which glowed before their 
delighted vision! 

In this gallery are seen statues and busts of men long since dead, 
most of whom have left more enduring memorials than these. It is 
pleasing here to look upon the images of those whose lives and 
characters have been described by the historic pen, and to mark how 
much the outer man was a symbol of the traits of soul developed 
in their deeds. Worthy of notice too are the heads of the empe¬ 
rors Augustus, Vespasian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and their suc¬ 
cessors, and of many others who hold a conspicuous place in Roman 
history and song. 

In a cabinet called the Tribune, a small octagon room surmounted 
with a cupola, are some of the most exquisite specimens of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture in the world. Among these is the statue of Venus 
de Medicis, which has so long been preeminent in the domain of. 
art. It was found in the villa of Adrian at Tivoli, and it is now 
one hundred and fifty-three years since it was brought to Florence. 
Then, it was broken into thirteen pieces. The right arm and the 
left from the elbow downward, are modern. The height is only 
four feet eleven inches. The symmetry is perfect. This is one of 
those works which prove how uniform are the principles of taste, 
how deeply established in the human mind; for men of every age 
and of different countries have agreed in praising this production as 
the bodying forth of that ‘perfection of beauty* with which the 
Creator was pleased to adorn the being who sprung from his own 
hand in Paradise. It is a proof that whatever variations of opinion 
may occur within the sphere of science or of fashion, true beauty 
ever lives, survives all changes, and gains a universal sway. 

Vast and splendid as is this famous gallery, it is not the only tem¬ 
ple of art and beauty open to the Florentines. The stranger is invi¬ 
ted to visit others, which are what they purport to be, palaces; 
realizing those ideas of grandeur which we associate with the abode 
of royalty. The spacious halls and stair-cases of marble, the tessel¬ 
lated pavements, the floors of polished cement, the lofty ceilings 
adorned with fresco paintings from the first Italian masters, the 
enduring works of genius, of Raphael, Titian, Guido, and Rubens, 
suspended around the walls, the immense mirrors which redouble 
the glories of the place, the magnificent windows through which 
here and there is caught a glimpse of orangeries and fountains, all 
unite in displaying to the eye of a western traveller what seems 
like a fairy scene, and in proving the ancient greatness of a republic 
whose merchants were princes of the earth, and whose citizens 
were ‘ clad in purple and fine linen.* 

The Pitti Palace was erected by Lucas Pitti, the rival of the 
Medici, who exhausted his fortune upon it. Whatever may be said 
of its architecture, no human being whether civilized or savage, a 
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child or an old man, could pass it without feeling his attention 
arrested by its massive grandeur. It is a noble specimen of the 
Florentine style; vast, heavy, solemn. The foundations look as if 
the surges of ocean might for ever dash against them in vain. The 
interior is tilled with a collection of paintings which might of itself 
give fame to the capital, and the gardens in the rear possess aspects 
of varied loveliness. To produce these, not merely have the gar¬ 
dener’s spade and pruning-knife been employed, but also the chisel 
of the sculptor, whose animated marbles add much to the graces of 
the place. 

One of the most successful efforts that painter ever made is a 
picture of Poesy in the Palace Corsini. It is the imbodiment of a 
perfect ideal, at which while one gazes his heart will say: 

‘ Oh, Muse divine! thee only I implore; 

Shed on my soul thy sweet inspiring beams, 

And pleasure’s gayest scene insipid folly seems! * 

In the gardens which so enchanted me, the various evergreens 
are so abundant, so well disposed, and the air withal is so balmy, 
while the western sun shines out without the interruption of a cloud, 
that an American walking there in January confessed to a friend his 
absence of mind, saying, ‘ I really forget that it is winter.’ I could 
join in that confession; but as to the sky, the ‘ Italian sky ’ so much 
praised in English poetry, it had no peculiar glory for me; for I could 
see no farther into it than into that canopy of blue which circles my 
native home. 

An excellent view of the city of Florence may be obtained from 
the Campanile, a quadrangular tower, built of black, white, and red 
marbles. It stands near the Cathedral, and is two hundred and 
eighty feet in height The cathedral itself is composed of vari¬ 
ously-colored marbles, and is a relic of the thirteenth century, when 
what is called the Gothic architecture was in a very unsettled state, 
having no fixed order, no just proportions, and possessing altogether 
a fantastic character. The edifice is vast and gloomy, and its inte¬ 
rior is distinguished by a sombre, solemn magnificence. No where 
is the effect of ‘ the dim religious light ’ more deeply felt than here. 
On entering, the imagination is all awake. The priestly chant, or 
your own solitary tread, reverberates with a melancholy echo. You 
leave the present, and live in the distant past. Every column bears 
the impress of age; on every stone are traced the marks of time. 
The actual world is shut out; you are moving in an unearthly realm, 
and deep awe steals over your spirit. With strange emotion I paused 
on the spot before the altar, which had witnessed one of the most 
thrilling events in the annals of Florence; the assassination of 
Julian de Medici by a priestly hand, the agent of Sextus IV., Bishop 
of Rome. Long before, my blood had chilled in thinking of the 
scene as described by the pen of of Roscoe; and now, while gazing 
on the stone which had been stained with the gore of a princely 
victim, the feeling of horror was strangely renewed. 
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The church of Santa Croce, in which we spent an interesting 
hour, is distinguished for its tombs and monuments. The Floren¬ 
tines have cherished for the poet Dante an almost idolatrous love, 
and having long mourned his banishment from their city by the 
spirit of faction, though they have failed in every effort to obtain his 
bones from Ravenna, have at length erected for him here a splendid 
memorial in marble. Very near it, and close to the entrance of the 
church, are the tomb and monument of one of Dante’s most devo¬ 
ted admirers, Michael Angelo Buonaroth, who would himself have 
raised in Florence an immortal tribute to the memory of the poet, 
had Ravenna allowed his ashes to be entombed beneath it It had 
almost been decreed in the case of this prince of sculptors, that 
though the walls of Santa Croce might have held his monument, 
they should not encircle his tomb; for having died at Rome, that 
city coveted the honor of possessing his sepulchre. But by the 
interposition of the Grand Duke of Tuscany the remains were 
brought to their present resting-place. Over them, figures emblema¬ 
tic of sculpture, painting, and architecture, in silent sadness, mourn 
the death of their favorite son, who exhibited the most wonderful 
combiriation of powers, recorded in the’annals of the fine arts. He 
was bom of a noble family, at Arezzo in Tuscany, the birthplace 
of Virgil’s friend Maecenas, and of Petrarch. With the milk which 
nourished his infancy he seemed to imbibe the love of his profes¬ 
sion, for he was nursed by a woman who was the wife of a sculp¬ 
tor, and ere long the instruments of art became the toys of his 
childhood. 

The exterior of the church of Santa Croce is very rough, bearing 
on its front the impress of Tuscan grandeur. The square before it 
is a classic spot, endeared to every friend of liberty; for there the 
Florentines met nearly six hundred years since, to shake off the 
yoke of tyranny. They divided themselves into companies, com¬ 
posed of fifty each, appointed their captains, overthrew the Ghibe- 
line power, and established a free system of government Alas, 
with what hard struggles has liberty sought to hold an asylum here! 
Florence was the first city of Italy to present an example of a repub¬ 
lic governed by laws which paid respect to individual rights, and 
secured safety to the citizen. Here was first seen the love of free¬ 
dom diffused through a community, manifesting itself in institutions 
which threw a shield arouild the weakest, kept the strongest in awe, 
and made the good of the whole a paramount object But where is 
the republic now? It has vanished like a vision of the night! Flo¬ 
rence is now subject to a despotism. True, that despotism is modi¬ 
fied, as might be expected, by the enlarged mind and benevolent 
spirit of the Grand Duke; yet it is the will of one, not of the many, 
which rules here now. That broad and bright career of improve¬ 
ment in knowledge, virtue, and power, on which the people seemed 
once to have entered with vigorous step, is closed against them. 
The means of education, even the rudiments of knowledge, are fur¬ 
nished stintedly. The political and moral preeminence of Florence 
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is lost. Lands quite unknown in the palmy days of her prosperity, 
now rejoice in the sunlight of Freedom, but the overshadowing 
wings of Austria’s double-headed eagle *protect ’ all Italy against its 
beams. Shall it be ever so ? No ! no ! respond the hopes which at 
this very hour are warmly beating in many Italian bosoms. The 
prophetic voice of history, the workings of a holy Providence, and 
all the tendencies of the world, answer ‘ No ! * for 

* Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from suffering 1 sire to son, 

Though bathed oft, is ever won! ’ 


affection’s last tribute. 


If thou must seek the tomb, 

And early find a pillow in the dust, 

God grant his love to dissipate the gloom, 
And give thee hope in death, if die thou must! 


ir. 

We know not how to paint 
A world without thee, such hath been our love; 

But no obtruding tear, no wild complaint, 
Shall cloud thy pathway to the world above. 


it i. 

Where shall I miss thee most ? 

In the cool forest-paths, which thou must leave ? 

In my free rambles on our rocky coast 1 ? 

Or from the lonely altar, morn and eve ? 


IV. 

When shall I look for thee 
With the most eager longings to behold, 

Yet find thee not? All hours alike shall be, 
When thou art wanting in the pleasant fold! 


I know not how to speak 
The chilling loneliness that shall be mine, 
When all in vain my aching heart shall seek 
The refuge it hath ever found in thine. 


VI. 

But oh! another friend, 

A watchful spirit shall be joined to those 
Who ever on my pilgrimage attend, 

And will not leave me till my journey close! 


VII. 

Thou wilt not me forget, 

Though a celestial harp be tuned for thee, 

O’er which no seraph-hand hath ever swept, 
Which waits thy touch to yield its melody I 
Boston , (Mass.,) February, 1843. 
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DEATH. 


r r o u 


'DEATH, 


OR M IHOHi'l DREAM,' 


AN DNi'OUIlBIS F O E M . 


BY ROBERT TYLER, ESQ. 


Midnight is dark, 

When through the murky sky the thunder peals; 

Yet heavier, blacker is that sable veil 
That Death draws o'er our unillumined orbs, 

A cloud intense, whose thick funereal shades 
Whirl through the billowy void from earth to heaven, 
Shrouding our sphere, that star nor sun can reach. 

Upon yon lifeless form the taper gleams 
With feeble, sickly ray; the shrunken breast 
Feels not the pressure of the folded hands 
Or Grave’s pale vestment now ; the pulseless heart 
Must moulder in dull clay, no more to beat 
With ardent hopes or love! What matters this — 

The ghostly drapery of the dead man’s couch, 

Or sign of wo, or dissolution’s seal, 

To him who lies in everlasting sleep ? 

Can he find joy in light 1 Shall morning’s breath 
Fan his pale brow, or flush his cheek again ? 

Shall dewy twilight, mantling o’er the earth, 

While sunset lingers on the distant mount, 

And viewless spirits in the balmy air 
Hold revel mid the fleecy summer clouds, 

Awake his soul once more, and bid it soar 
Up on its snowy wings mid angels there ? 

Reckless is he of darkness as of light! 

Night comes and goes, and Day streams o’er the east, 
Or like a glorious seraph in the west 
Sits on his cloudy pile of gold and gems, 

While man admires, and earth, instinct with love, 
Falls into slumber ’neath that happy smile, 

Like a tired child, that sleeps with rosy dreams. 

Alas! no ray can pierce his charnel-house! 

The music of the winds, the rustling leaves, 

The song of birds, the perfume of the mom, 

The bright meridian sun, the azure dome, 

Through which the clouds on golden wings are borne, 
Where dwell those angel-ministers of love, 

Intent on good, who from their vases pour 
The dews and showers that fertilize the land, 

And make it bloom in fragrance: gentle eve, 

That like a dove on silent pinion stoops 
From out the sky, and hovers o’er the world 
As softly as the ring-dove o’er her nest — 

Can these again, in all their happy power, 

Invoke a spirit to his fading form, 

Touch his dull brain, unbind his frozen heart, 

Or through his breast a transient feeling bear, 

To break the chainless slumber of the grave 1 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


?HOV TBS PORT-TOLIO OP ▲ OSOROIA LAWIIR. 


THE WATER-MARTYR. 

Washington Irving has described with great force and humor 
the delights of 1 a rainy day in a country inn; * but if he had had 
my experience in the matter, he could have made a more judicious 
selection of 1 the time of day/ and given with his graphic pen the 
history of a rainy night in a country inn. I suppose it makes but 
little difference to the community at large which of two great men 
accomplishes an undertaking; and therefore, with the characteristic 
modesty of my profession, I will proceed to fill up the picture which 
1 the greatest living master of the English language * has com¬ 
menced. 

The duties of my calling caused me to attend the Superior Court 
of one of the interior counties. It was a cold, wintry-day, cloudy 
and windy; in short, just such a day as makes life disagreeable and 
gloomy. A man might have walked a score of miles, and, as the 
lawyers say, ‘ take nothing by the motion; ’ his blood would still 
have remained stagnant and chilled. The business of the court 
commenced. The judge (who was an amiable man, with occa¬ 
sionally an awkward way of showing it) pushed forward the busi¬ 
ness with an alacrity that convinced me that he was trying to get 
through the docket in one day. The court-house was an old wooden 
building, and the cold wind blew fitfully in upon us; the shutters 
creaked upon their hinges, or slammed against the panes ; and alto¬ 
gether it was a most disagreeable, miserable day; and we each and 
all felt like a bear who in climbing had fallen down and knocked 
off a part of his head. My cases were called in order, and I pro¬ 
ceeded with divers success. When night came on I had ‘con¬ 
tracted* a violent cold, and having lost two cases consecutively, 
when the remaining suit was called, I pleaded indisposition, told the 
judge that I had ‘ struck a streak of bad luck/ and begged him to 
give me until the morning to recover my health, my fortune, and 
my equanimity. 

My competitor, who was a very courteous young man, interposed 
also in my behalf, and his honor at length assented. I left the court¬ 
house, with my temper on the north side of amiable. My throat 
was lacerated and sore; my breathing was oppressed; the night 
was pitch dark and drizzly; I was excessively short-sighted, and 
before I had proceeded forty yards from the court-house, I fell over 
two goats that had composed themselves to slumber in the open air, 
in total disregard of their own comfort, and of the safety of any 
unhappy wayfarer who might cross their path. One of them, acting 
doubtless upon the axiom that self-defence was the first law of 
vol. xxi. 39 
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nature, before I had time to rise or to expostulate, 1 then and there/ 
as the lawyers say, with head, horns, and feet, inflicted upon me 
divers butts, blows, kicks, and bruises, to the great injury of ‘ your 
petitioner/ and contrary to the peace and harmony of the good peo¬ 
ple of-. The noise and outcry that I made while suffering 

these accumulated injuries, brought out a large yard-dog, who gave 
each of the goats a severe shake, which rejoiced my heart, though 
he brought my self-congratulations to an end by biting a piece out 
of my leg; a circumstance which, for aught I know, may have ele¬ 
vated his character for impartiality with his quadruped antagonists, 
but which certainly entitled him neither to my respect nor esteem. 
A few yards brought me to my lodgings in the country inn. I had 
in the morning secured a bed in a shed-room, and thither I bent my 
way, 1 considerably riled/ as they say down east. I passed through 
a large room, in which there were six beds, five of them occupied, 
each by two persons, and the sixth vacant. The shed-room opened 
upon this apartment, and I went in, and looking hastily about me, 
proceeded to take off my coat. 

I had hardly done this, when my antagonistical friend and con¬ 
queror came in also. He was in a very delightful humor, as law¬ 
yers always are when they gain their cases, and tried to put me in 
the same, by insisting that as I was sick and tired, I should take 
* the best bed/ for which I returned him my thanks, although my 
bad temper suggested to me, that possibly I might be as much 
indebted to a very large crack in the roof, (a very dangerous symp¬ 
tom in a shed-room of a rainy night,) immediately over the ‘best 
bed/ as to his courtesy and regard for my comfort. Just as we had 
settled this point, the landlady, or mistress of the house, made her 
appearance at the door. 

I What do you want, Madam ? * said I, with a short and petulant 
air. 

* I am the lady of the house, Sir/ replied she. 

I I wish, then, that you would exercise some control over your 
goats and dogs, for they have nearly assassinated me.’ 

* Oh Squire, (they call all lawyers * Squire/) don't be so cross; I 
ain't the universal guardian for all the goats and dogs in the country. 
Beside, I came here to caution you. You do n't mean to sleep in 
that bed ? ’ pointing to the ‘ best bed.' 

* Yes, Madam, I do, if I ever get a chance to undress/ said I, 
throwing at the same time my vest upon the floor, and kicking off 
one of my boots. 

I But you mustn't sleep there!' she rejoined. 

* I wifi/ replied I, ‘ in spite of all the goats, dogs, and old women 
in the country!' 

* Why, Squire, listen to reason. I am speaking to you for your 
own good. Do you hear the rain dropping upon the roof?' 

I I dare say I should hear it, Madam, if you would stop talking.' 

1 Well, then, you ’ll feel it directly, for it pours in there like a sieve, 
whenever it rains hard.’ 

Alas ! that was the death-warrant to my comfort! As long as I 
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had in prospect a good night’s rest, I could bear up against the accu¬ 
mulated evils of my lot; but these tidings put an end to all my 
hopes. 

‘ Why did n’t you tell me this before ? * 

‘ Because you would not let me; but come, put on your boots and 
clothes, and I will show you a bed where you will be dry, unless it 
rains mighty hard.’ 

My heart smote me with my ill temper, and I complied, and fol¬ 
lowed her. The * dry bed,’ as she called it, was the vacant bed in 
the large room through which I had passed. It was flanked on 
one side by a door, which opened upon a cold entry; and no physi¬ 
cal effort, I am satisfied no mental one, could bring it within a foot 
of closing, leaving a hiatus, through which the keen wind whistled. 
On the other side was an open window, without glass or shutter; 
and as the rain pattered upon the sill it sprinkled the bed-clothes. 
Any man who could have slept there for one hour without encoun¬ 
tering a severe pleurisy, must have had ribs of iron aud lungs of pla- 
tina. The good old lady saw a smile on my countenance — despair 
occasionally manifests itself in that way — and mistaking its mean¬ 
ing, said, in a soothing tone : 

* There now, my child, there’s a comfortable dry bed for you; you 
are a clever young man, and I’m glad to see you’ve got over your 
ugly temper.’ 

I do n’t know whether it was her flattering allusion to my youth¬ 
ful appearance, (as we grow old we get a little sensitive on such 
matters,) or to her giving me credit for a quality which I did not 
possess; but her remark completely recalled me to my sense of 
gentlemanly propriety, and I answered: 

‘ My dear Madam, I am sorry that I have exhibited so much bad 
humor, but the truth is, those wretched animals have butted and 
bitten all my good sense out of me: pray excuse me, and do n’t 
trouble yourself any more. This bed is too cold for me, but I do n’t 
think it will rain much longer, and I dare say I shall be quite com¬ 
fortable in the shed-room. Good night! ’ I retreated to my apart¬ 
ment and went to bed. The rain pattered so sweetly on the 
shingles, and with such a lulling sound, that, despite of all my effort 
to keep awake, I fell asleep. A terrible dream (compounded of 
divers scenes and materials, such as lying down under a guillotine, 
with executioners with the heads of dogs and goats standing over 
me, and the drops of blood falling upon me from the axe) awoke 
me. The rain had changed its 1 locus ad quern ,’ and had substituted 
me for the roof. All at once it changed its pattering sound, and 
came pouring in through the cracks like a mimic cataract of Niagara. 
4 The enemy is upon us, Frank! ’ shouted I at the top of my voice, 
and springing up and seizing our clothes at random, we rushed into 
the large room. 

Alas! what a prospect met our view! The water was running 
in a stream across the floor, the cots actually quivering with the 
pressure of the water upon them; and, * all unconscious of the tide 
of ill,* the occupants slept on. I made for the dry bed, which had 
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one unfortunate man in it, and standing upon it, put on my wet 
clothes, and buttoning up my great-coat, crossed the entry, and pre¬ 
sented myself in the room usually used as the eating apartment. 
Here a most grotesque scene presented itself, and one altogether 
different from that just left by me. There was no water here; a 
bright fire burned on the hearth; about ten men were seated around 
it, telling anecdotes and drinking whisky. Around and about the 
room some fifty persons were stretched in slumber; some on tables, 
others on the floor, a few nodding in chairs, and two women in the 
back-ground, smoking immense pipes. I knocked my cap over my 
eyes to prevent them from recognizing me, (as I knew they would 
torment me with endless legal questions,) and sat down quietly on 
a small stool in the chimney-corner. 

Opposite to me was seated a little man, who went by the eupho¬ 
nious appellation of 4 Dick,’ and who kept his hands before his face, 
with his head bent down. The conversation around the fire was 
kept up very briskly; consisting principally of descriptions of the 
travels of the various relaters. Whenever any new place was 
described, and its beauty or fertility commended, Dick would chime 
in with the observation, 4 Fust rate ! ’ 4 Why, how do you know, 
Dick ? ’ some one would ask. 4 Been there,’ was invariably his 
pithy answer. At last some one mentioned England, and said he 
had ’heam tell that it was a 4 tip-top country/ 

4 Fust rate ! ’ said Dick. 

No one noticed this remark; but thrown off my guard for a 
moment, and forgetting my incognito, I asked: 

4 Why, Dick, what do you know about it ? ’ 

‘Halloo! here’s the Squire ! ’ roared the crowd in chorus. 4 Squire, 
we ’re very glad to see you; we’ve got some little p’ints we want 
you to make us sensible on/ Then followed a legion of questions, 
such as, 4 Squire, if a man marries, and has no children, what’s the 
law ? ’ 4 Squire, if a man dies, and leaves an aunt, what’s the law ? * 

4 Squire, if a man’s wife runs away-’ 

Here one of the smoking women interposed, and giving the 
speaker a tremendous box on the ear, with the significant expres¬ 
sion 4 shut up! ’ nipped his query in the bud. This produced a gen¬ 
eral laugh, in which all joined but the boxer and the boxee, who 
were man and wife. When this subsided, Dick became interroga¬ 
tive. 4 Lawyer,’ said he, 4 1 got a little interrogation to put ’long 
with the rest. Suppose I buy a tract of land, with the ’purtenances, 
who does the five squirrel on the top of one of the trees belong to ? * 

Here followed a roar of laughter. 4 He’s got you, Squire/ 

4 Hurra for Dick! ’ 4 Buy Dicky for a fool! ’ etc. 

As soon as I had a chance to speak, feeling that my reputation 
was concerned, I determined to carry the war into Africa. 4 Dick/ 
said I, 4 look up at me and answer me one question, and then I’ll 
answer your’s. Suppose I were to buy this house, and the ’purte¬ 
nances, including the drunken men in it, whom do you think you’d 
belong to ? ’ 

This turned the tide in my favor, and amidst the merriment it 
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excited I rose and left the room. As I got into the entry the day 
was just breaking; the cocks were making a noise more like a 
scream than a crow ; a horse was lying down under the shed, and a 
man was asleep, with his head upon the horse, as a saddle. I 
tripped and fell over him with a tremendous crash, ‘ received, but 
recked not of, a wound,’ and entered the sleeping-room. Things 
there were in statu quo , except that two of the sleepers had roused 
themselves, and were getting up. Without saying 1 gentlemen, by 
your leave,’ I turned in, with great-coat, spectacles, cap, and boots, 
and wrapping a blanket around me, tried to get to sleep. In a few 
minutes two men came in on a voyage of discovery, and attracted 
by my spectacles and cap, stooped down and ascertained who 
I was: 

1 Well, if the Squire aint drunk ! ’ * Well, did I ever! * 

I was so sick and weary that reputation was nothing to me ; so I 
did not contradict them, hoping that they would go out very soon, 
and leave me to my slumbers. Some by-stander, however, inter¬ 
posed, and said : ‘ Let him alone; he has been up all night, and is 
sick.’ Unfortunately for my credit and that of my kind friend, at 
this moment he stumbled and fell into the water. 4 Why, you are 
all drunk! ’ exclaimed the new-comers ; and out they went to pro¬ 
mulgate the intelligence. 

When the court assembled again, I came in with red eyes and 
throbbing head, and reported myself too sick to proceed, upon which 
the court was adjourned for the term. As I passed out, I heard 
divers commentaries on my condition : ‘ I never knew it, gentlemen! 
*Pon honor, I thought he was a water-man.’ ‘ Drunk-sick! ’ ‘ Shame 
upon these drunken vagabonds ! ’ said one of Eve’s fair daughters. 
But little I heeded all these remarks. I would have looked with 
complacency upon any man who was my hangman, and the gallows 
would have been a comfortable prospect to me. I ordered my car¬ 
riage, reached home the next day, was bled and blistered for a fort¬ 
night, and came near ‘ shuffling off this mortal coil.’ 

The next time I visited the county of-, it was in spring-tide. 

The balmy air, the sweet song of the birds, and the green foliage, 
presented a very different appearance from the * fall term.’ I was 
in high spirits ; but, alas for human happiness ! After I had argued 
my first case, and considered that I had come off with flying colors, 
I was dismayed by hearing around me : 1 First-rate book man; ’ 
* smart chap; what a pity he drinks ! ’ 

From that hour my fate has been sealed in that county. Belong¬ 
ing to a temperancfe society, and strictly observing its rules; nearly 
losing my life by an excess of rain-water; I am nevertheless 
regarded there as a confirmed drunkard, whose talents are wasted 
and misapplied, and whose steps are tending to ruin and the grave. 
I am emphatically a martyr to water; and I give public notice to all 
Washingtonians- 

But there is no use in threatening. I may as well submit to my 
fate, and fall, like Caesar, with dignity, ‘ even at the foot of Pompey*s 
statue.’ There are some events in life which a man is not apt to 
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forget I rather think that the rainy night in the country inn, which 
made me a water-martyr, will be remembered by me ‘as long (to 
use the graceful language of a brother lawyer) as a single tree 
remains in the broad field of reason, or a solitary flower blossoms in 
the garden of memory.* 


sam patch: a college poem. 


I ‘vx haT a mind to down to pr >se 

But verse is more in fashion — so ben- goea ! * 


Once more, my Muse! unfold thy radiant wing, 

And float propitious o’er me while I sing; 

And as I studious burn the midnight taper, 

Guide thou my pen, and sanctify my paper; 

Inspire my verse, and grant me, in your grace, 

A lyre of silver, and a brazen face, 

Lest haply my instructress I disgrace: 

(For confidence oft hides the lack of brains :) 

And grant, O grant a hero to my strains! 

Not long amid the illustrious dead I seek 

For one whose praise the impartial muse may speak. 

Behold he rises from his watery tomb, 

The chosen man ! — room for our hero! — room! 

Give ear, ye Seniors! Juniors all attend! 

Freshmen and Sophomores, in silence bend! 

From graver themes a moment’s time I snatch. 

To sing the memory of Samuel Patch ! 

Sneer not, ye critics, at his humble name, 

’T is one that long shall fill the trump of Fame: 

And if you measure worth by one’s cognomen, 

You cheat of glory many a noble Roman. 

Bring to the test of literal translation 

The brightest names of that illustrious nation ; 

And you may find, by trying means like these, 

That Cickro is simply — Mr. Pease: 

A noble scion of the Asellian line 
Will on your list as Mr. Donkey shine; 

And last, to strike the system at the roots, 

Caligula is only— Governor Boots! 

What boots it then ? there’s nothing in a name: 
Cruikshanks or Higgins, it is all the same. 

Presume not then, because his name was Patch, 

To deem our modest hero ; no great scratch.’ 

He never blushed to recognize the word. 

But when its short, familiar sound was heard, 

Or even the less euphonious title, ‘ Sam, * 

He’d raise his ponderous head, and answer, ‘ Here I am.* 

What need have we his lineage here to trace ? 

His is the only name of all his race 

That shines in splendor on the page of history. 

And, sooth to say, his lineage is a mystery 
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That time has not revealed. Well, be it so: 

Such might have been the case with Cicero. 

Like Bonaparte, Sam rose from humble station, 

To claim the wonder of a mighty nation. 

Napoleon fell; and Sam was fated too; 

And lo! the water was his Waterloo ! 

But yet not all unknown our hero’s race: 

Up to his sire his ancestry we trace. 

Thus much from out the doubtful past we catch; 

He was the eldest-born of David Patch, 

Then rise, my Muse ! triumphant plume thy wing! 

’T is the first Sam of David that we sing. 

Yet hard the task, in this degenerate age, 

To plant our hero firmly on the stage ; 

Since modest merit always is referred 
To far posterity for its reward. 

To future days we look with expectation, 

To mete him out his share of approbation. 

When round the sun some hundred whirls we’ve taken, 

(If haply father Miller is mistaken,) 

His name, no doubt, shall into light be hurled! 

And all the cities of the western world, 

From the first scene of his success, Pawtucket, 

To Genesee, where Samuel kicked the bucket, 

Each eager strive to teach the listening earth 
That in her midst our hero had his birth. 

Just so, of old, seven famous towns contended, 

(And even yet the contest is not ended,) 

To prove where Homer first from heaven descended. 

Two Latin lines the whole affair relate, 

And name the parties in the stem debate ; 

These to your mind I ’ll venture to recall, 

Familiar though they be, no doubt, to all. 

Septetn urbes certant de stirpe insignis Homeri: 

Smyrna , Rhodus , Colophon , Salamis, Chios , Argos, Athena. 

So, when the birth of Patch, in future days, 

Shall form the subject of each poet’s lays, 

Some hungry bard shall Latin strains indite, 

To tell the contest for the modern knight. 

Two new hexameters, to match the old, 

In words like these the story shall unfold : 

Oppida sex Pntchi dc stirpe feroria pugnant: 

Schagticoke , Troy, Genesee , Patchoguc , Philadelphia , Squankum. 

Now might we sing, in many a lofty strain, 

The laurels’t was our hero’s lot to gain : 

Tell how r in Eastern climes he lirst appeared, 

Where famed Pawtucket's factories are reared, 

A simple factory-boy; devoid of beard, 

And half devoid of brains: show how ambition 
Aroused him to a sense of his position, 

And urged him on to better his condition. 

One glorious thought at length his breast inspires, 

And rouses all his spirit’s hidden fires: 

‘ To prove,’ in confidence he told his brothers, 

‘ That some things can be done as well as others.’ 

Then might we sing, how, to advance his fame, 

To earn himself the glory of a name, 
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And carry out the principle he started, 

How from his factory-friends he nobly parted. 

At divers times he dived in snortive mood 
Down roaring cataracts, and braved the flood 
From ladders, masts, and highest factory walls: 

And vowed, at last, to leap Niagara Falls! 

Here boldly plunged a hundred feet or more : 

Who ever dreamed of such a feat before ! 

Then might we tell- 

But ah! my Muse, completely out of breath, 

Declares she ’ll tell of nothing but his death: 

On all his life a mournful silence keep, - 
And only sing his last and fearful leap. 

Then O, ye glorious Nine! inspire my lay 
To paint the hero on the eventful day, 

He meets a fate whose very name appals, 

Falls in the spring of life — springs in the falls, 

And perishes: so summary his end, 

The gaping crow'd can scarcely comprehend 
That he, the illustrious Sam, should sink so low, 

Who seemed a water-god an hour ago. 

But Sam’s dive-inity was tested now: 

His last fair laurel had entwined his brow. 

But we anticipate : we should have told 
How firm he stood, how upright, and how bold; 

With what an air of pride he climbed a stump, 

And eyed the folk who came to see him jump; 

How, when the hour had come, he neared his post, 

And heard the shouting of the assembled host. 

A flaming handkerchief adorned his head, 

His face was cheerful, and his shirt was red: 

His step was lighter, and his heart beat quicker; 

Sam was in spirits — he was not in liquor; 

Be no such imputation on him cast; 

He nobly stuck to water to the last. 

Yet we confess, this once he got too high; 

But then, a cataract was in his eye, 

And on he blindly rushed — rushed to his fall, 

And so, drank too much w r ater — that was all. 

And O, ye Washingtonians! drop the tear! 

Cold water brought him to his foaming bier. 

For, ‘ Look before you leap ’ was not his motto: 

Else had he lived a hundred years — or ought to. 

But’t was his fate, and we must take the pains 
To sing his elegy in doleful strains. 

Now low he lies, who never lied before; 

Then touch your lyre ye bards ; ye sea-calves roar! 

Toll, toll the watch-house and the factory-bell! 

Beat hard the gong, and sound the loud conch-shell! 

Sing psalms to Sam, ye salmon of the deep ! 

He beat ye all in many a watery leap. 

Yea, all the salmon Sam’s ensample take, 

And glorious jumps by his tuition make : 

While he, beneath the dark and gloomy waters, 

At leap-frog plays, to please old Neptune’s daughters. 

But we are left to mourn above the ground ; 

While many a leap-year slowly moves around, 

There’s none alive on earth will ever match him : 

Ah, cruel thought, that Death should thus des-Patch him! 
Columbia College , New - York, 1843. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


Btc ¥ouufl 3Bnflirs]nnan. 


CHAfTIl TOQBTR, 


'Oh' ■wonderful art them, srreat Element: 

And fearful in thy sploeny humora bent. 

And lovely in repoae.’ 

* Mast I die here T ' 

To the unreflecting observer of events, as they succeed each 
other from year to year, forming together the history of man, the 
revolution in the British colonies of America appears to be the sin¬ 
gle result of several acts of tyranny on the part of the parent coun¬ 
try; such as oppressive taxation upon articles of necessary use, 
unfair restrictions upon trade, and a denial of justice in cases of 
alleged grievance. That these were sufficient in themselves to 
authorize the States to throw of their allegiance, there can be no 
doubt; but it required a deeper, stronger, more determining cause to 
effect, apparently upon a sudden, such a tremendous revolution, and 
make thirteen separate and distinct colonies arm as one man, and 
resist every effort to reduce them to subjection. If we go farther 
back, and remark the spirit which filled the breasts of the first set¬ 
tlers of the western continent, as well the bold adventurers and 
chivalrous cavaliers who colonized Virginia as the stern self-deny¬ 
ing Pilgrims who landed in New-England, it will appear that a 
strong, unalterable love of democratic liberty, coupled with a deter¬ 
mination to place it beyond danger from encroachment by rulers, 
tvas the main-spring of every effort. It was a part of their birth¬ 
right as Englishmen; it belonged to every one in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the Saxon. It was this spirit that forced the Magna 
Charta from king John ; it caused the revolutions which brought to 
the block the unfortunate Charles L, and obliged James II. to abdi¬ 
cate the throne. Smith and Calvert carried it to the shores of the 
new world. It guided Robinson and his countrymen when they 
took refuge in republican Holland, and brought them at last in safety 
to the rock of Plymouth. And there they strove to worship the 
God of their fathers, after the way which they believed was true, 
and struggled manfully to guard their civil liberties from oppression 
and restraint. 

Wonderful men ! to brave every peril, to suffer every privation, to 
en du re every hardship, rather than give up liberty ! Had not this 
spirit still survived, and been cherished with the loftiest zeal, in 
place of a great and free nation (and to me who knew it in its 
infancy, great and free it does indeed appear), I should now behold 
around me a race of miserable, disheartened colonial slaves. Had 
VOL. xxi. 40 
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not this spirit still survived, every fresh act of oppression would 
only have sunk the subject into deeper degradation, till at last he 
would have become stupidly insensible to his chains. But thank 
God ! this was not to be! Jealous in the extreme of every 
encroachment, the colonies witnessed with increased alarm each 
fresh act of tyranny. At length the aggressions became insupporta¬ 
ble. They rose together; they resisted even unto blood; the God 
of Battles nerved their arms ; the struggle was past, and they were 
free! 

Upon the deck of a vessel belonging to this new nation were 
gathered the souls who but a few moments before clung despair¬ 
ingly to the wreck of the British ship ‘ Christoval Colon/ in fear of 
immediate death, and trembling lest their fellow-men should prove 
more merciless than the ocean which was about to ingulf them. 
But they were saved. And one of the first acts of the first mer¬ 
chant-vessel that sailed from any port under the flag of the United 
States, was to rescue from destruction a ship’s company belong¬ 
ing to the country which had for nearly eight years waged a 
bloody conflict against them with the deadliest animosity, as rebels 
undeserving of mercy, and who had no claim to the usages of ordi¬ 
nary warfare ; but against whom any measures were justifiable that 
should compass their subjection. There may be some now living 
who can call up this incident to mind, though I believe all of that 
brave ship’s company, the active master and his hardy crew, the 
adventurous passengers and the shipwrecked souls from the lost 
vessel, have long since been gathered to their final resting-place.. 
(That I should be thus spared, who have nothing in life to cling to, 
while they are taken !) Still, I doubt not many survive who heard 
at the time of the occurrence. Such will recollect the cruise of the 
* Samuel Adams/ a vessel fitted out in Boston and sailed by a vete¬ 
ran seaman who had served his country during her struggle for 
independence, and who now, at the instigation of a few enterprising 
citizens, undertook the more pacific character of commander of a 
merchantman; thus illustrating the singular genius of the New- 
Englander, who, scorning a life of inactivity and ease, is ever ready 
to embark in schemes of honorable industry. But of these things 
I do not purpose now to treat. Hereafter, should I be permitted to 
enjoy the accustomed privacy of my retired apartments, undisturbed 
by the obtrusive presence of the inquisitive, I may speak of my 
early recollections of this growing land, a subject naturally pleasing 
to the native son of America, and interesting to the reminiscent, 
from his warm sympathy with those who struggled so bravely and 
so successfully to be free. 

The morning after our rescue was clear and beautiful. The wind 
had changed to the north, and was very light. The sea was fast 
resuming its tranquil appearance, unconscious of the awful havoc 
its fury had created, and the sun rose gloriously from his ocean bed. 
On the deck of the ‘ Samuel Adams/ just amid-ships, the two cap¬ 
tains met The American stood ready, as the Englishman stepped 
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over the side, to welcome him on board, and tender the hospitalities 
of his vessel. It was an embarrassing moment for the latter; blit 
the high-toned generosity and the noble frankness of his rescuer 
removed from the breast of the Englishman every trace of his for¬ 
mer prejudices; and he felt completely overpowered by the unex¬ 
pected kindness. 

It was a fit subject for a painter, the meeting between those two 
persons. The captain of the * Colon' was a man of immense pro¬ 
portions, apparently about five-and-forty. He had an open, frank 
countenance, if we except some lines denoting obstinate prejudice 
marked upon it, which by the action of wind and storm was now 
none of the fairest. His forehead was not expansive, yet it indi¬ 
cated benevolence and good feeling, while his full blue eyes, shaded 
by a large quantity of light hair without the least mixture of gray, 
gave to his face a good-humored, pleasing expression. The captain 
of the American, on the contrary, was perhaps a little under the 
medium size, but his broad chest and heavy shoulders, which 
seemed knit into his frame like iron, would suggest to any one who 
saw him that he would prove a dangerous antagonist, be his oppo¬ 
nent who he might. His face was even more weather-beaten than 
the countenance of the other. His dark hair was freely sprinkled 
with gray, and being cut short, showed to full advantage a bold, 
prominent forehead, indicative, even to the careless observer, of 
courage and determination; while the expression of his cold gray 
eye marked the man of prudent caution and honest principle, yet 
one determined to discharge his duty without regard to the conse¬ 
quences. 

‘ I thought you had passed without seeing us,* said the English¬ 
man, after the first greeting was over, and he began to feel more at 
his ease. 

1 Not quite that,' replied the other. I was below when we came 
up with you, trying to get some rest after the fatigue of managing 
my ship in this gale, and my mate hesitated about calling me ; but 
the honest fellow was so sure you were in trouble that he finally 
gave the alarm. 

‘ Your men act like real sea-dogs,' pursued the captain of the 
4 Colon.' 

1 Yes, and well they may,' replied the American, <if a life of con¬ 
stant hardship and exposure to the severest perils of the ocean can 
make them.' 

Leaving the two captains to their conversation, I proceeded in 

quest of Mrs.-, thinking that she might by this time require my 

assistance. On my way I could not help observing the crew of the 
American vessel. Every man looked as if he might, should occa¬ 
sion require it, Command a ship himself. There was nothing of that 
stupid indifference to occurrences around them which could be 
observed in every crew that I had ever before seen. All were intel¬ 
ligent, and discharged their duty understanding^, as if they shared 
in the responsibility of their commander. They seemed especially 
gratified too that they had saved us from shipwreck, and freely 
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offered the new crew the best accommodations the forecastle 
afforded. 

I found Mrs.-comfortably situated in the captain’s state-room, 

which he had given up for her use, and her invalid son lying 
exhausted in the berth. The other passengers were seeking what 
repose they might, after so jnany hours of wearisome excitement; 
and for the first time I began myself to feel the need of rest. Yet 
I was indisposed to slumber. All the events of the preceding days 
crowded on my mind. The sudden transition to our present quar¬ 
ters ; the peculiarity of our condition; the novelty of every thing 
about me, prevented any thing like present repose. I went on 
deck: the two captains were conversing about the severe gale we 
had just experienced, and I did not care to interrupt them. The 
sailors were fast making the acquaintance of the new-comers, and 
took an evident pride in showing their ship, and describing how 
well she could perform what was required of her. 

The crew of the 4 Colon' seemed amazed at every thing around 
them ; for in common with their countrymen they had imbibed the 
most contemptuous ideas of every thing American ; and it was with 
difficulty they could be made to believe that the beautiful vessel 
they were now on board of was actually built in the 4 Colonies/ and 
that the hardy crew who navigated her were bom more than three 
thousand miles from 4 Old England/ There were two or three pas¬ 
sengers of the 4 Samuel Adams * on deck, eager to leam every cir¬ 
cumstance of our shipwreck; and they found our crew ready to 
relate it with the most satisfactory minuteness. Leaving all these, 
and desirous to escape conversation, I sought a more retired part of 
the ship, and gave myself up to the current of my own thoughts. 
Friendless and isolated as I knew myself to be, my present situa¬ 
tion made me still more desolate. I felt before that my cup of suf¬ 
fering was full, and the present incident could therefore add but 
little to the sorrows that had already fallen to my lot. Yet I could 
not help feeling that I was doomed. Go which Way I would, 
destruction lay across my path; not, to be sure, to make me its vic¬ 
tim, but rather to thwart every effort of my life. I looked over the 
broad waste of waters. Far away to the east lay the country of my 
fathers; this way, westward, were the shores of the new world ; 
new to the pale-faced European, but to the dusky son of the forest, 
who gloried in traditions, older than a thousand-thousand moons : 
his hunting-grounds bore traces of antiquity even more remote than 
did the country of his invader. Between the two swept the mighty 
ocean, so lately convulsed with the tempest, but now relapsing into 
its accustomed dark-heaving, rolling swell, which sounded like 

‘ A giant’s slumber, loud and deep.’ 

Before me were the representatives of a nation which had purchased 
freedom at the point of the sword and bayonet, and were now inde¬ 
pendent of their former rulers; while I, who had struggled and fought 
and bled for the dear soil which covered the graves of my fathers, 
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was destined to see my country blotted out, its altars desecrated, 
and those who dared to defend them from sacrilege crushed before 
the ruthless, resistless course of the invader. For the moment I 
grieved that the sea had not made me its victim. I could have sunk 
under its wave without a struggle and found rest in its bosom; for it 
seemed as if its depths were heaven, to man’s ingratitude. 

I did not long give way to such feelings. The thought of the 
many sufferers by our late shipwreck, and especially of the poor 
invalid Englishman, and his unprotected mother and sister, who 
were now in a most lamentable situation, brought back the kindlier 
feelings of my soul, and I determined to do what I could to render 
them aid in so trying an emergency. In the course of a day or two 
we were all fairly at our ease, on board the new ship ; so kind was 
the captain in his attentions, and so active in affording us every 
comfort in his power. After considerable consultation, he concluded 
to put into some port in the island of Jamaica, from which any of 
our company who chose could easily return to England. 

The young Englishman I saw often. He seemed devoutly thank¬ 
ful for our recent escape ; but I perceived that it was for his mother 
and sister, more than for himself, that he rejoiced. Now indeed he 
expressed the hope that he might survive to see the land; for he 
had ardently cherished the wish to behold the western continent 
which his imagination had pictured so often, and imparted to every 
thing connected with the newly-discovered hemisphere a romantic 
interest too strong to be forgotten, even in the prospect of death. 

It was my daily custom to spend an hour or two with this young 
man, (he was now confined to his state-room,) whose conversation 
I listened to with extraordinary interest, marked as it was by the 
highest refinement of feeling and at the same time by deep thought 
and reflection. His mind was of a peculiar order. It exhibited 
evidences of having been trained from early life. It was logical, 
comprehensive, and clear; and above all, imbued with an honest 
sense of right, from which nothing could turn it. In our discus¬ 
sions, for we had many, he invariably applied the touch-stone of 
Christian morality to every question, and if he found himself in 
error, acknowledged it unhesitatingly, apparently pleased with 
having found the truth. And he brought to the support of those 
opinions which he felt were right, a weight of argument and a 
force of reasoning far beyond his years, and which I have never 
found equalled by older minds. He had confined his studies to no 
particular department, but had made himself master of the whole 
range of literature, ancient and modem; was thoroughly versed in 
metaphysics, and in the abstruse philosophy of the schoolmen, and 
had beside a practical knowledge of men and things, which was 
truly astonishing. To all this was added the purifying and soul- 
enlightening influences of Religion. The effect of this upon his 
character was beautiful. It gave a calm dignity to all his actions, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity of a proud and lofty spirit. In 
the company of such a person the time passed rapidly; and when 
my hour was up, for I limited myself in my visits for fear of ex- 
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hausting his failing strength, it was with difficulty that I forced 
myself away; and I always felt disinclined to seek the company 
of others after conversing with him. 

Thus several days glided by; the young man gradually becom¬ 
ing weaker, until he felt that the chance of surviving until we 
arrived at our port was almost hopeless. Still, the wind continued 
favorable, and we made all speed to reach the wished-for haven. 
It was the mother’s daily prayer that her son might, be spared to 
see the land once more, and die (if die he must) in sight of the 
pleasant earth, with its green fields and delightful landscape, when 
his spirit might pass away without a struggle or a sigh, and ascend 
to God who gave it. But that he should die here, where the tem¬ 
pest drove so fiercely, and the winds howled without restraint, and 
the solitude all around was so dreadfully oppressive, she had not 
strength to contemplate it — she could not think of it! 

I was summoned one morning, some time before I usually visited 
the invalid, by his sister, who told me her brother wished to see me. 
She was in deep distress; her eyes were red with weeping, and she 
was so much agitated that she could not repress her sobs. ‘ We 
shall be in soon, very soon, shall we not ?’ she asked eagerly, as 
we proceeded to the cabin. I could only answer, that I hoped we 
might; for unfortunately the wind during the night had changed 
several points, and was now hauling ahead, and I dared not admin¬ 
ister comfort which I feared might prove unreal. I tried therefore 
to compose her feelings, assuring her that by being calm herself she 
would do much to assist her brother in maintaining his composure, 
which was indeed the secret of his surviving so long. 

I shall never forget the solemn and impressive feeling that came 
over me as I stepped into the state-room where the young invalid 
lay. He was reclining languidly in his berth, which had been 
made wide and commodious for him, (his mother giving up her 
own and lying upon the floor, that she might be near him,) and 
seemed struggling for breath. From the prayer-book that lay by 
his side, and the devotional books around, it was evident that the 
sick man’s thoughts were upon serious things, and that he was pre¬ 
paring for that dreaded consummation so soon to pass upon all the 
living. 

* How do you find yourself to-day ? ’ I inquired, as I came near 
his couch, and took his hand within my own. He replied faintly: 

* I am failing fast; I cannot*survive long, and fear that I shall not 
be able to keep up until we land.’ 

I made a brief reply, without alluding to the unfavorable prospect 
on deck; when he remarked, in a quiet, tranquil tone: * I am not 
afraid to die; ’ and paused again. 

‘ True, my son,’ said his mother, who stood over him , 4 Christ is 
merciful/ 

The young man bowed assent, and a happy, heavenly smile stole 
across his countenance, as he listened to the blessed assurance. 
He looked at me anxiously for a moment; then beckoning his 
mother nearer to him, he whispered something in her ear. Pres- 
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ently she left the room, and we were alone together. It seemed 
to me as I stood in that narrow place, and gazed upon the sinking 
man, that I was brought into the immediate presence of Deity. I 
was looking upon one who was soon to see his Maker face to face. 
He seemed a connecting link between two worlds, and 1 felt awed 
in his presence. 

The young man spoke not for several minutes; he seemed lost 
in deep and painful thought. * My poor Mary!* he murmured, at 
last, apparently to himself, and then starting, recovered himself, and 
apologized for his absent manner. ‘ I need not tell you/ said he, 

* what was occupying my mind, for I have unconsciously betrayed 
my weakness. But it is not of her that I would now speak. You 
see my only surviving parent, my dear, dear mother, and my darling 
sister. I have sent for you now , because I have become so weak 
that I feel that death may visit me at any moment; and the short 
time that remains to me after this I would devote to preparation for 
another world. I must die here , or almost immediately after our 
arrival on shore ; and I wish to provide as far as it is in my power 
for the comfort of those loved ones who have accompanied me to a, 
foreign land, that they might soothe my dying pillow, and be near 
me when I breathe my last. God has mercifully preserved their 
lives, and I believe will bring them to their home again. But they 
will be unprotected, without present means, and without friends. 
From what you have told me, I understand that you purpose to return 
to England. Is it asking too much of you to be a protector to my 
mother and sister until they reach their country ? In soliciting this 
favor of one not my countryman, I am regarding you in the light your 
kindness has made you appear to me ; a friend of your fellow-men, 
without respect to kindred or to nation. I need not say how much 
you have contributed to my comfort throughout this untoward 
voyage. To you then I make my last, my dying request. Be a 
son and a brother to those who will so soon be deprived of the 
endearing relation, and administer all the consolation in your power 
to their wounded hearts. This I feel that you will do for the sake 
of the young stranger whom Providence has thrown for a short time 
in your company, and with whom you are now to part/ 

I was so deeply affected with the touching appeal of the sick 
youth, delivered as it was with so much solemnity, that I could only 
assure him in a few words that his request should be faithfully 
complied with, and beg him to feel that all that filial love or broth¬ 
erly affection could suggest, would be done by me to promote the 
comfort and the happiness of those committed to my care/ 

I I feel that I can depend upon what you have said/ replied the 

young man, slowly; ‘ and oh! what a load have you removed from 
my mind by your kind assurance! God will bless you for it. 
Receive the blessing of a dying man! I have now finished all that 
I would say-* He hesitated a moment, and then resumed: 

* unless you would care to know something of the history of one in 
whom you appear to have taken an unusual interest/ I bowed an 
eager assent. ‘ Will you please hand me that box on your left ? * 
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said the young man. I did so; the key was in the lock; and as 
the invalid lifted the cover, I perceived that it was filled with 
papers. 1 This box/ he continued, ‘ contains nearly all my literary 
labors. Much that is written and preserved there I would now 
destroy ; but I commit them all to your care, and leave you to make 
what disposition of them you please. This paper contains a brief 
history of my life, and records, with what fidelity I was able, the 
several changes which came over me as I went from one stage to 
another in the journey of existence. My fond sister took copies of 
these papers before we embarked, and I will therefore hand you the 
originals. And should you ever go again to England, after the 
voyage which you now expect to make thither, for I have learned 
that you are a wanderer on the earth, you will 1 trust visit my 
family and friends; perhaps you will look for the grave of him who 
now addresses you, should Providence permit my remains to be 
brought back to the place where my fathers repose ; if so, you will 
not find me alone. SJie will be resting by my side. I dare not 
pray my God to avert this, for I feel that it cannot be averted; and 
I can only say, * His will be done ! 1 * And now/ said the invalid, 

solemnly, 4 1 have finished.’ My mother has received my parting 
requests, and you, my friend, have witnessed my farewell to earth. 
My thoughts henceforth I shall direct to Heaven.’ 

He said no more. I was so overpowered myself with contending 
emotions, excited by this touching scene, that I could not speak, 
but silently pressed his hand within mine, and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of the mother! She had watched 
over her son day and night; had deprived herself of comforts, that 
he might not suffer; had wept and prayed, and done all that she 
could, and now was tortured by the thought that he might die upon 
the ocean, and the sea become his resting-place for ever. Kept in 
such agonizing suspense by these fearful apprehensions, did not her 
prayers ascend to Him who stills the tempest, that the winds would 
blow no more adversely, but that He would send prosperous breezes 
to speed them on their way ? Oh, yes! she prayed often and fer¬ 
vently — and her prayers were not in vain. 


A ‘BESPEAK PUN.* 1 


nr 'POOR TTUK,’ THI COklXDIAV. 


Dear Public ! you and I of late 
Have dealt so much in fun, 

1 ’ll crack you now a monstrous great 
Quadruplicated pun! 

Like a grate full of coals I ’ll glow 
A great, full house to see, 

And if I am not grateful too, 

A great fool I must be ! 
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AIB BISSII) TO M T TAIR OOD91K, ILIZABITB. 


Swell, conscious bosom! — sparkle, eyes! 

And thou, young heart! bound light and cheerly j 
This faithful missive thou wilt prize — 

It comes from one thou lovest dearly. 

Frown as thou wilt, I vow’t is true, 

Else why each night thy loving visit, 

And often in the day-time too ? 

If ’tis not love, pr’ithee what is it? 

When in the brilliant circle gay, 

Though drinking deep of adoration, 

Fatigued, thou fain would’st steal away 
To keep with me our assignation. 

And I have ne’er your trust betrayed, 

Nor aught presumed when you caressed me; 
Though your warm confidence I paid 

With answering warmth whene’er you pressed me. 

And much’t will grieve your heart I fear 
To know how dear your love has cost me; 

How hireling hands with wrath severe 

Each mom have thumped, and beat, and tossed me. 

They told me, while my bosom swelled, 

Your love was my contamination, 

And they by beating were compelled 
To raise me to my former station. 

Now, * who’s your friend ? * Must you be told 
What is my name ? I ’ll not confess it! 

More sibyl leaves will I unfold ; 

I’m sure you then with ease will guess it. 

What’s the last thing, when fortune frowns, 

We part with, with our utmost shilling, 

And yet to keep it, no man owns, 

Howe’er he loves it, he is willing? 

To raise me up, while many a hand 
Each day untiring finds employment, 

Those who my services command 
Would have me down, for their enjoyment. 

In Flora’s walks by day I’m seen, 

Cradle of many a beauteous flower, 

But still with placid brow serene 
You crush me in night’s silent hour! 

41 
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And while at home, with me at rest 

From damp and wet you turn and shiver, 

In nature’s paths you like me best, 

Embracing mountain, stream, and river. 

Are you awake ? You sure can tell, 

Or else those eyes in vain are beaming, 

Who’t is, dear girl! you love so well: 

I ’ve done—you ’ll think on me when dreaming. 
New- York , February , 1843. 


ANTIQUITIES OF IDLEBERG. 


'VIIKHDll KON IllUlUOlt. 


In the newest provinces of a new country we look in vain for 
architectural antiquities. A half century, that is so long a period in 
a single life, bringing the crawling infant to declining manhood, and 
the stout-hearted man to decrepit age, leaves but few traces of its 
passage on the more enduring monuments of art. There is little 
nere to remind us of a former race. They have gone like the foam 
from our rivers, or the winds that whistle through the wilderness. 
They worshipped the Deity in his own forest-temples; they dwelt 
in wigwams that have faded from the view with the hands that 
reared them; they erected no towers or mausoleums; for all their 
sacred rites were celebrated in solemn courts, whose dome was the 
sky, and whose walls were bounded by the distant horizon. A 
solitary mound of earth, a vast prairie, a pipe or hatchet of clay, dug 
up from the dust of centuries — these are their only antiquities. 

Where then shall we look for antiquities at Idleberg? No 
Grecian temples nor Egyptian pyramids ; no ivied abbeys to be 
1 visited by the pale moonlight; ’ no storied monuments of vanity 
and power; no marks of antiquity and decay. Old Mortality would 
find little need here for his chisel to retrace old inscriptions, tear 
away the moss of Time, and rechronicle the epitaphs of patriarchs 
dead centuries ago and forgotten. The gentle Afton that bounds 
our suburbs, and the hoary forest-trees which environ Idleberg, axe 
the only traces of antiquity that have existed for centuries, and 
shall continue to flow and wave when we are gone. Clumps of 
giant trees shading its quiet streets; the birds that flit from forest 
to forest above its spires, the glittering characters of tradesmen’s 
signs; the bright hues of doors, shutters, and houses; the fresh 
green aspect of every monument of art; all these indicate, that 
Idleberg is quite like an infant on the threshold of existence, 
dressed as finely as a doll-baby or a smiling miss this side her 
teens, arrayed for a May-day, or a Fourth-of-July. 

We look then in the ranks of society for our antiquities. The 
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old lady over the way is a prominent specimen. She is aunt to 
half the village, and grand-aunt to any quantity of juvenile depend¬ 
ants who share her bounty and devour her sweet-meats. Her dwel¬ 
ling is a peculiarity in itself; consisting of a low specimen of 
weather-boarding and a high achievement of brick-work standing in 
neighborly proximity, with nothing but a mutual chimney to divide 
them. The sight of the taller of these compartments, having no 
door opening to the street, used to lead my boyish fancy into a 
series of grave conjectures as to how the old lady ever got into it; 
whether she did not climb in at the window, or whether, like the 
cave of the Forty Thieves, it was not provided with a secret door 
to be opened at the touch of a spring or the cry of * Sesame! ’ A 
kinder heart does not beat within a tenement of three-score years 
and ten. I have often seen her feed with cabbages from her own 
hand a hornless cow that stood every evening before her door, 
mutely craving her bounty. A favorite and antiquated dog, dying 
of old age or a surfeit, was wept by her with bitter tears, and buried 
in a comer of the garden; and it would require a numerical repeti¬ 
tion of one’s fingers and toes, to count the cats, black, white, and 
gray, striped, streaked and spotted, that engage her affections, and 
slumber nightly on her hearth-rug. She is in the habit of dispensing 
to despairing damsels a degree of equivocal encouragement, by assur¬ 
ing them that she was quite forty when she married, and that no 
prudent young lady should think of such a thing a day sooner. 
Long may she live to dispense such sage counsel, and to extend her 
hospitality to a host of juvenile dependants, among whom the 
writer is proud to be numbered ! 

There is our venerable Jack Falstaff; none of your lean and 
factitious aspirants to the title, but a veritable bearer every day and 
night in the year of full twenty stone, and at Christmas and other 
high feasts, some score of pounds over. You shall not find a mer¬ 
rier Andrew this side Punch and Harlequin. He ‘ laughs and grows 
fat,' and as he waddles down life’s hill, makes it a pleasant journey, 
and thrives live a rolling snow-ball. There is not a joke in Joe 
Miller, or out of it, that he cannot recite, until you shall take to 
your heels rather than be killed outright with fun. He treasures 
with most affectionate tenacity the rare bits of philosophy divulged 
by his illustrious prototype for the benefit of suffering humanity; 
and these are the main consolations of his existence. With what 
mock solemnity does he repeat: * When I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could have crept 
into any alderman’s thumb-ring. A plague on this sighing and 
grief! it blows a man up like a bladder!’ Long live our Falstaff! 
not to grow any fatter, (though Heaven forbid that his shadow 
should ever be less!) but to diffuse around him that atmosphere of 
pleasure and mirthfulness in which your lean Cassius could never 
exist. 

His next-door neighbor, the venerable Yorkshireman, whose 
speech is still adorned with many traces of the brogue, is another 
antiquity. If there be any Old Mortality at Idleberg, this is he. 
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There is not a grave-stone in yonder cemetery, though some 
point back half a century, but his chisel has etched the moving 
epitaph, and recorded the simple memorial: * Sacred to the memory 

of -, who was born on the — day of -, and died on the — day 

of -, in the — year of his age .’ They say he made his own, long 

years ago; but he still lives on, hale and hearty as a mountain-oak; 
lives to perpetuate in sculptured marble the memory of the younger 
and fairer victims of decay. It is often a touching spectacle, that 
calls up a train of odd reflections, to see this sturdy centenarian, 
half concealed in the tall grass and among the boughs of weeping 
willows, breaking the pervading stillness of the cemetery with the 
sound of his chisel, and erecting a monument to strong manhood or 
blooming youth that might have thought to survive long after their 
humble chronicler was gone. I do not know that such grave reflec¬ 
tions ever disturb the tranquillity of his mind. This working among 
bones and skulls has become a matter of business with him: his is 
as gay a heart as though his occupation were to build temples for 
the living instead of tombs for the dead. Though nature and habit 
had made him as sentimental as Jacques or Hamlet, his daily asso¬ 
ciation with our merry Jack Falstaft* would have dispelled the gloom 
and cobwebs of his fancy and made his heart all sunshine. Many 
years ago Sir John came near being the death of him by adminis¬ 
tering to his bowel-complaint two heaping table-spoonfuls of salt¬ 
petre for so much Epsom salts. ‘’Faith,’ said our Yorkshireraan, 

‘ you came nigh making a barrel of pickled pork of me that time, 
Jock! ’ and in consideration thereof, he promises, in case he survive 
him, to erect him a monument worthy even of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, the redoubtable Knight of sack and sugar. 

There is an old gentleman with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
walking-stick, whose daily rambles to the principal street of Idle- 
berg always bring him past a clock-maker’s establishment, where 
he stops regularly every morning in the year, at seven o’clock in 
summer and nine in winter, stares up at the window, pulls out his 
watch by means of a steel-chain, resets it if wrong, and lets it stand 
if right. Then he proceeds up street with such an air of business 
and despatch, that you might suppose him to be concerned in a 
whole-sale dry-goods’ house, or a bank of discount; but he has no 
such ostensible employment. He goes nowhere in particular, stays 
but a short time when he gets there, and then turns back and goes 
the other way. If you will pause to observe his proceedings, you 
will see him march to the farthest end of the street, then across the 
way and back again as before, keeping time on the pavement with 
the tap of his stick, accosting his neighbors, retailing bits of small 
news, and producing his unerring watch as the best regulator for 
theirs. In the absence of a daily‘newspaper he officiates in that 
capacity, gratis; and patrols the town from morning to night without 
compensation His chief occupation, his constant delight, is in 
regulating the time-pieces of the town. He is miserable at any 
thing else. He seems to be troubled with a mania on the subject of 
chronometry, constantly urging him to sustain the veracity of all 
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clocks, watches, and sun-dials, and leaving him wretched if he fail 
in his duty. No danger of being five minutes behindhand or 
beforehand at Idleberg; no unrecorded births, deaths, or accidents ; 
no possibility of whispered treason, while he regulates the town. 
We could not well spare our old gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heavy walking-stick, and the silver watch with the steel- 
chain. He is quite an antiquity. 

Thus, worthy reader, by portraying before you these venerable 
specimens of humanity, have I endeavored to diffuse around you 
an atmosphere of quiet antiquity, and thereby prepare you for a just 
appreciation of that most antiquarian* group of all — the Three 
Pollies. Like every other human invention this name is subject to 
the influences of time, and while in its first variety it is immortalized 
in the fashionable song of 4 Molly, put the kettle on/ and in its 
second by the author of ‘ Highland Mary,’ it remains for the present 
writer to record the exploits of some of the Pollies who have 
adorned humanity, and thrown a bright lustre around the humblest 
walks of life. Contemplating with feelings of mingled awe and 
solemnity these fair victims of the ravages of Time, I assure the 
reader that the historian approaches the task with the same degree 
of veneration with which he would disinter an Egyptian mummy, 
or explore a Roman temple with the dust of ten centuries defacing 
its time-worn columns. 

The Three Pollies boast no titled ancestry, and are as yet unknown 
to fame. No kindred blood flows in their veins, but ties of sympa¬ 
thy far more potent are twined about their hearts. Their needles 
are their only fortunes, and their greatest boast is in the strength of 
their stitches. They have manufactured galligaskins for every boy 
that has grown up at Idleberg in the last twenty years ; and one of 
them is constantly referring to the fact that a pair of inexpressibles 
from her own needle were once occupied by a member of Congress. 

They belong to that ancient and respectable class of spinsters 
who may be found the world over, keeping alive the vestal fires on 
the altar of celibacy. The eldest is as dignified as a city alderman, 
wears chintzes of the gravest colors, a cap with but little profusion 
of lace or riband, and a pair of silver-rimmed double-magnifying 
spectacles. The Sunday gowns of the second are a shade more 
gay than those of the first; now and then a stray flower may be 
seen peeping from the folds of her neat bonnet; and although it is 
whispered by knowing ones that she is forced to put on spectacles 
at home, it is very certain she never wears them abroad. The 
youngest of the Pollies has just crossed the Rubicon. The attrac¬ 
tions which were once so fascinating have not entirely disappeared, 
and you may yet trace fading gleams of beauty, like the sunset that 
loves to linger on the twilight sea, ere all is wrapt in gloom. She 
has recently passed unscathed the ordeal that tempts the sex to 
commit matrimony ; and like a successful candidate for the honors 
of chivalry, though she joins occasionally the pastimes of her 
younger companions, she clings with a fonder tenacity to the sister 
spirits with whom she is associated in name and profession. 
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offered the new crew the best accommodations the forecastle 
afforded. 

I found Mrs.-comfortably situated in the captain’s state-room, 

which he had given up for her use, and her invalid son lying 
exhausted in the berth. The other passengers were seeking what 
repose they might, after so jnany hours of wearisome excitement; 
and for the first time I began myself to feel the need of rest. Yet 
I was indisposed to slumber. All the events of the preceding days 
crowded on my mind. The sudden transition to our present quar¬ 
ters ; the peculiarity of our condition; the novelty of every thing 
about me, prevented any thing like present repose. I went on 
deck: the two captains were conversing about the severe gale we 
had just experienced, and I did not care to interrupt them. The 
sailors were fast making the acquaintance of the new-comers, and 
took an evident pride in showing their ship, and describing how 
well she could perform what was required of her. 

The crew of the * Colon ’ seemed amazed at every thing around 
them ; for in common with their countrymen they had imbibed the 
most contemptuous ideas of every thing American ; and it was with 
difficulty they could be made to believe that the beautiful vessel 
they were now on board of was actually built in the ‘ Colonies/ and 
that the hardy crew who navigated her were bom more than three 
thousand miles from ‘ Old England/ There were two or three pas¬ 
sengers of the * Samuel Adams ’ on deck, eager to learn every cir¬ 
cumstance of our shipwreck; and they found our crew ready to 
relate it with the most satisfactory minuteness. Leaving all these, 
and desirous to escape conversation, I sought a more retired part of 
the ship, and gave myself up to the current of my own thoughts. 
Friendless and isolated as I knew myself to be, my present situa¬ 
tion made me still more desolate. I felt before that my cup of suf¬ 
fering was full, and the present incident could therefore add but 
little to the sorrows that had already fallen to my lot. Yet I could 
not help feeling that I was doomed. Go which way I would, 
destruction lay across my path; not, to be sure, to make me its vic¬ 
tim, but rather to thwart every effort of my life. I looked over the 
broad waste of waters. Far away to the east lay the country of my 
fathers; this way, westward, were the shores of the new world; 
new to the pale-faced European, but to the dusky son of the forest, 
who gloried in traditions, older than a thousand-thousand moons: 
his hunting-grounds bore traces of antiquity even more remote than 
did the country of his invader. Between the two swept the mighty 
ocean, so lately convulsed with the tempest, but now relapsing into 
its accustomed dark-heaving, rolling swell, which sounded like 


4 A giant’s slumber, loud and deep.’ 

Before me were the representatives of a nation which had purchased 
freedom at the point of the sword and bayonet, and were now inde¬ 
pendent of their former rulers; while I, who had struggled and fought 
and bled for the dear soil which covered the graves of my fathers, 
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was destined to see my country blotted out, its altars desecrated, 
and those who dared to defend them from sacrilege crushed before 
the ruthless, resistless course of the invader. For the moment I 
grieved that the sea had not made me its victim. I could have sunk 
under its wave without a struggle and found rest in its bosom; for it 
seemed as if its depths were heaven, to man’s ingratitude. 

I did not long give way to such feelings. The thought of the 
many sufferers by our late shipwreck, and especially of the poor 
invalid Englishman, and his unprotected mother and sister, who 
were now in a most lamentable situation, brought back the kindlier 
feelings of my soul, and I determined to do what I could to render 
them aid in so trying an emergency. In the course of a day or two 
we were all fairly at our ease, on board the new ship ; so kind was 
the captain in his attentions, and so active in affording us every 
comfort in his power. After considerable consultation, he concluded 
to put into some port in the island of Jamaica, from which any of 
our company who chose could easily return to England. 

The young Englishman I saw often. He seemed devoutly thank¬ 
ful for our recent escape ; but I perceived that it was for his mother 
and sister, more than for himself, that he rejoiced. Now indeed he 
expressed the hope that he might survive to see the land; for he 
had ardently cherished the wish to behold the western continent 
which his imagination had pictured so often, and imparted to every 
thing connected with the newly-discovered hemisphere a romantic 
interest too strong to be forgotten, even in the prospect of death. 

It was my daily custom to spend an hour or two with this young 
man, (he was now confined to his state-room,) whose conversation 
I listened to with extraordinary interest, marked as it was by the 
highest refinement of feeling and at the same time by deep thought 
and reflection. His mind was of a peculiar order. It exhibited 
evidences of having been trained from early life. It was logical, 
comprehensive, and clear; and above all, imbued with an honest 
sense of right, from which nothing could turn it. In our discus¬ 
sions, for we had many, he invariably applied the touch-stone of 
Christian morality to every question, and if he found himself in 
error, acknowledged it unhesitatingly, apparently pleased with 
having found the truth. And he brought to the support of those 
opinions which he felt were right, a weight of argument and a 
force of reasoning far beyond his years, and which I have never 
found equalled by older minds. He had confined his studies to no 
particular department, but had made himself master of the whole 
range of literature, ancient and modem; was thoroughly versed in 
metaphysics, and in the abstruse philosophy of the schoolmen, and 
had beside a practical knowledge of men and things, which was 
truly astonishing. To all this was added the purifying and soul- 
enlightening influences of Religion. The effect of this upon his 
character was beautiful. It gave a calm dignity to all his actions, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity of a proud and lofty spirit. In 
the company of such a person the time passed rapidly; and when 
my hour was up, for I limited myself in my visits for fear of ex- 
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hausting his failing strength, it was with difficulty that I forced 
myself away; and I always felt disinclined to seek the company 
of others after conversing with him. 

Thus several days glided by; the young man gradually becom¬ 
ing weaker, until he felt that the chance of surviving until we 
arrived at our port was almost hopeless. Still, the wind continued 
favorable, and we made all speed to reach the wished-for haven. 
It was the mother’s daily prayer that her son mighty be spared to 
see the land once more, and die (if die he must) in sight of the 
pleasant earth, with its green fields and delightful landscape, when 
his spirit might pass away without a struggle or a sigh, and ascend 
to God who gave it. But that he should die here, where the tem¬ 
pest drove so fiercely, and the winds howled without restraint, and 
the solitude all around was so dreadfully oppressive, she had not 
strength to contemplate it — she could not think of it! 

I was summoned one morning, some time before I usually visited 
the invalid, by his sister, who told me her brother wished to see me. 
She was in deep distress; her eyes were red with weeping, and she 
was so much agitated that she could not repress her sobs. * We 
shall be in soon, very soon, shall we not ? ’ she asked eagerly, as 
we proceeded to the cabin. I could only answer, that I hoped we 
might; for unfortunately the wind during the night had changed 
several points, and was now hauling ahead, and I dared not admin¬ 
ister comfort which I feared might prove unreal. I tried therefore 
to compose her feelings, assuring her that by being calm herself she 
would do much to assist her brother in maintaining his composure, 
which was indeed the secret of his surviving so long. 

I shall never forget the solemn and impressive feeling that came 
over me as I stepped into the state-room where the young invalid 
lay. He was reclining languidly in his berth, which had been 
made wide and commodious for him, (his mother giving up her 
own and lying upon the floor, that she might be near him,) and 
seemed struggling for breath. From the prayer-book that lay by 
his side, and the devotional books around, it was evident that the 
sick man’s thoughts were upon serious things, and that he was pre¬ 
paring for that dreaded consummation so soon to pass upon all the 
living. 

* How do you find yourself to-day ? ’ I inquired, as I came near 
his couch, and took his hand within my own. He replied faintly: 

‘ I am failing fast; I cannot survive long, and fear that I shall not 
be able to keep up until we land.’ 

I made a brief reply, without alluding to the unfavorable prospect 
on deck; when he remarked, in a quiet, tranquil tone: ‘ I am not 
afraid to die; ’ and paused again. 

* True, my son/ said his mother, who stood over him, * Christ is 
merciful/ 

The young man bowed assent, and a happy, heavenly smile stole 
across his countenance, as he listened to the blessed assurance. 
He looked at me anxiously for a moment; then beckoning his 
mother nearer to him, he whispered something in her ear. Pres- 
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ently she left the room, and we were alone together. It seemed 
to me as I stood in that narrow place, and gazed upon the sinking 
man, that I was brought into the immediate presence of Deity. I 
was looking upon one who was soon to see his Maker face to face. 
He seemed a connecting link between two worlds, and 1 felt awed 
in his presence. 

The young man spoke not for several minutes; he seemed lost 
in deep and painful thought. * My poor Mary !* he murmured, at 
last, apparently to himself, and then starting, recovered himself, and 
apologized for his absent manner. * I need not tell you/ said he, 
* what was occupying my mind, for I have unconsciously betrayed 
my weakness. But it is not of her that I would now speak. You 
see my only surviving parent, my dear, dear mother, and my darling 
sister. I have sent for you now , because I have become so weak 
that I feel that death may visit me at any moment; and the short 
time that remains to me after this I would devote to preparation for 
another world. I must die here, or almost immediately after our 
arrival on shore ; and I wish to provide as far as it is in my power 
for the comfort of those loved ones who have accompanied me to a 
foreign land, that they might soothe my dying pillow, and be near 
me when I breathe my last. God has mercifully preserved their 
lives, and I believe will bring them to their home again. But they 
will be unprotected, without present means, and without friends. 
From what you have told me, I understand that you purpose to return 
to England. Is it asking too much of you to be a protector to my 
mother and sister until they reach their country ? In soliciting this 
favor of one not my countryman, I am regarding you in the light your 
kindness has made you appear to me ; a friend of your fellow-men, 
without respect to kindred or to nation. I need not say how much 
you have contributed to my comfort throughout this untoward 
voyage. To you then I make my last, my dying request. Be a 
son and a brother to those who will so soon be deprived of the 
endearing relation, and administer all the consolation in your power 
to their wounded hearts. This I feel that you will do for the sake 
of the young stranger whom Providence has thrown for a short time 
in your company, and with whom you are now to part/ 

I was so deeply affected with the touching appeal of the sick 
youth, delivered as it was with so much solemnity, that I could only 
assure him in a few words that his request should be faithfully 
complied with, and beg him to feel that all that filial love or broth¬ 
erly affection could suggest, would be done by me to promote the 
comfort and the happiness of those committed to my care/ 

‘ I feel that I can depend upon what you have said/ replied the 
young man, slowly; * and oh! what a load have you removed from 
my mind by your kind assurance! God will bless you for it. 
Receive the blessing of a dying man! I have now finished all that 

I would say-* He hesitated a moment, and then resumed: 

1 unless you would care to know something of the history of one in 
whom you appear to have taken an unusual interest/ I bowed an 
eager assent. 1 Will you please hand me that box on your left ? * 
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said the young man. I did so; the key was in the lock; and as 
the invalid lifted the cover, 1 perceived that it was filled with 
papers. ‘ This box/ he continued, ‘ contains nearly all my literary 
labors. Much that is written, and preserved there I would now 
destroy; but I commit them all to your care, and leave you to make 
what disposition of them ydu please. This paper contains a brief 
history of my life, and records, with what fidelity I was able, the 
several changes which came over me as I went from one stage to 
another in the journey of existence. My fond sister took copies of 
these papers before we embarked, and I will therefore hand you the 
originals. And should you ever go again to England, after the 
voyage which you now expect to make thither, for I have learned 
that you are a wanderer on the earth, you will I trust visit my 
family and friends ; perhaps you will look for the grave of him who 
now addresses you, should Providence permit my remains to be 
brought back to the place where my fathers repose ; if so, you will 
not find me alone. She will be resting by my side. I dare not 
pray my God to avert this, for I feel that it cannot be averted; and 
I can only say, 1 His will be done ! * 1 And now/ said the invalid, 

solemnly, 1 1 have finished/ My mother has received my parting 
requests, and you, my friend, have witnessed my farewell to earth. 
My thoughts henceforth I shall direct to Heaven/ 

He said no more. I was so overpowered myself with contending 
emotions, excited by this touching scene, that I could not speak, 
but silently pressed his hand within mine, and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of the mother! She had watched 
over her son day and night; had deprived herself of comforts, that 
he might not suffer; had wept and prayed, and done all that she 
could, and now was tortured by the thought that he might die upon 
the ocean, and the sea become his resting-place for ever. Kept in 
such agonizing suspense by these fearful apprehensions, did not her 
prayers ascend to Him who stills the tempest, that the winds would 
blow no more adversely, but that He would send prosperous breezes 
to speed them on their way ? Oh, yes! she prayed often and fer¬ 
vently — and her prayers were not in vain. 


A ‘BESPEAK PUN." 


BT 'POOR TIMM,' THI COUSDIAV. 


Dear Public ! you and I of*late 
Have dealt so much in fun, 

I ’ll crack you now a monstrous great 
Quadruplicated pun! 

Like a grate full of coals I ’ll glow 
A great, full house to see, 

And if 1 am not grateful too, 

A great fool I must be ! 
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A RIDDLE. 


ASSRUIIII TO U T TilS OOOS1M. IIlZiBITB. 


Swell, conscious bosom! — sparkle, eyes! 

And thou, young heart! bound light and cheerly; 

This faithful missive thou wilt prize — 

It comes from one thou lovest dearly. 

Frown as thou wilt, I vow’t is true, 

Else why each night thy loving visit, 

And often in the day-time too ? 

If’t is not love, pr ithee what is it ? 

When in the brilliant circle gay, 

Though drinking deep of adoration, 

Fatigued, thou fain w’ould'st steal away 
To keep with me our assignation. 

And I have ne’er your trust betrayed, 

Nor aught presumed when you caressed me; 

Though your w\arm confidence I paid 

With answering warmth whene’er you pressed me. 

And much’t will grieve your heart I fear 
# To know how dear your love has cost me ; 

How hireling hands with wrath severe 

Each mom have thumped, and beat, and tossed me. 

They told me, while my bosom swelled, 

Your love was my contamination, 

And they by beating were compelled 
To raise me to my former station. 

Now, ‘ who’s your friend ? * Must you be told 
What is my name ? I ’ll not confess it! 

More sibyl leaves will I unfold ; 

I’m sure you then with ease will guess it. 

What’s the last thing, when fortune frowns, 

We part with, with our utmost shilling, 

And yet to keep it, no man owns, 

Howe’er he loves it, he is willing? 

To raise me up, while many a hand 
Each day untiring finds employment, 

Those who my services command 

Would have me down , for their enjoyment. 

In Flora’s walks by day I’m seen, 

Cradle of many a beauteous flower, 

But still with placid brow serene 
You crush me in night’s silent hour! 

41 
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And while at home, w T ith me at rest 

From damp and wet you turn and shiver, 

In nature’s paths you like me best, 

Embracing mountain, stream, and river. 

Are you awake ? You sure can tell, 

Or else those eyes in vain are beaming, 

Who ’t is, dear girl! you love so well: 

I’ve done — you ’ll think on me when dreaming. 
New- York , February , 1843. 


ANTIQUITIES OF IDLEBERG. 


'VSTIRUM NOS 1NMXUOS. 


In the newest provinces of a new country we look in vain for 
architectural antiquities. A half century, that is so long a period in 
a single life, bringing the crawling infant to declining manhood, and 
the stout-hearted man to decrepit age, leaves but few traces of its 
passage on the more enduring monuments of art. There is little 
here to remind us of a former race. They have gone like the foam 
from our rivers, or the winds that whistle through the wilderness. 
They worshipped the Deity in his own forest-temples; they dwelt 
in wigwams that have faded from the view with the hands that 
reared them; they erected no towers or mausoleums; for all their 
sacred rites were celebrated in solemn courts, whose dome was the 
sky, and whose walls were bounded by the distant horizon. A 
solitary mound of earth, a vast prairie, a pipe or hatchet of clay, dug 
up from the dust of centuries — these are their only antiquities. 

Where then shall we look for antiquities at Idleberg? No 
Grecian temples nor Egyptian pyramids; no ivied abbeys to be 
* visited by the pale moonlight; * no storied monuments of vanity 
and power; no marks of antiquity and decay. Old Mortality would 
find little need here for his chisel to retrace old inscriptions, tear 
away the moss of Time, and rechronicle the epitaphs of patriarchs 
dead centuries ago and forgotten. The gentle Afton that bounds 
our suburbs, and the hoary forest-trees which environ Idleberg, are 
the only traces of antiquity that have existed for centuries, and 
shall continue to flow and wave when we are gone. Clumps of 
giant trees shading its quiet streets; the birds that flit from forest 
to forest above its spires, the glittering characters of tradesmen’s 
signs; the bright hues of doors, shutters, and houses; the fresh 
green aspect of every monument of art; all these indicate, that 
Idleberg is quite like an infant on the threshold of existence, 
dressed as finely as a doll-baby or a smiling miss this side her 
teens, arrayed for a May-day, or a Fourth-of-July. 

We look then in the ranks of society for our antiquities. The 
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old lady over the way is a prominent specimen. She is aunt to 
half the village, and grand-aunt to any quantity of juvenile depend¬ 
ants who share her bounty and devour her sweet-meats. Her dwel¬ 
ling is a peculiarity in itself; consisting of a low specimen of 
weather-boarding and a high achievement of brick-work standing in 
neighborly proximity, with nothing but a mutual chimney to divide 
them. The sight of the taller of these compartments, having no 
door opening to the street, used to lead my boyish fancy into a 
series of grave conjectures as to how the old lady ever got into it; 
whether she did not climb in at the window, or whether, like the 
cave of the Forty Thieves, it was not provided with a secret door 
to be opened at the touch of a spring or the cry of ‘ Sesame ! * A 
kinder heart does not beat within a tenement of three-score years 
and ten. I have often seen her feed with cabbages from her own 
hand a hornless cow that stood every evening before her door, 
mutely craving her bounty. A favorite and antiquated dog, dying 
of old age or a surfeit, was wept by her with bitter tears, and buried 
in a comer of the garden ; and it would require a numerical repeti¬ 
tion of one’s fingers and toes, to count the cats, black, white, and 
gray, striped, streaked and spotted, that engage her affections, and 
slumber nightly on her hearth-rug. She is in the habit of dispensing 
to despairing damsels a degree of equivocal encouragement, by assur¬ 
ing them that she was quite forty when she married, and that no 
pmdent young lady should think of such a thing a day sooner. 
Long may she live to dispense such sage counsel, and to extend her 
hospitality to a host of juvenile dependants, among whom the 
writer is proud to be numbered ! 

There is our venerable Jack FalstafF; none of your lean and 
factitious aspirants to the title, but a veritable bearer every day and 
night in the year of full twenty stone, and at Christmas and other 
high feasts, some score of pounds over. You shall not find a mer¬ 
rier Andrew this side Punch and Harlequin. He ‘ laughs and grows 
fat/ and as he waddles down life’s hill, makes it a pleasant journey, 
and thrives live a rolling snow-ball. There is not a joke in Joe 
Miller, or out of it, that he cannot recite, until you shall take to 
your heels rather than be killed outright with fun. He treasures 
with most affectionate tenacity the rare bits of philosophy divulged 
by his illustrious prototype for the benefit of suffering humanity; 
and these are the main consolations of his existence. With what 
mock solemnity does he repeat: * When I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could have crept 
into any alderman’s thumb-ring. A plague on this sighing and 
grief! it blows a man up like a bladder!’ Long live our FalstafF! 
not to grow any fatter, (though Heaven forbid that his shadow 
should ever be less!) but to diffuse around him that atmosphere of 
pleasure and mirthfulness in which your lean Cassius could never 
exist. 

His next-door neighbor, the venerable Yorkshire man, whose 
speech is still adorned with many traces of the brogue, is another 
antiquity. If there be any Old Mortality at Idleberg, this is he. 
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There is not a grave-stone in yonder cemetery, though some 
point back half a century, but his chisel has etched the moving 
epitaph, and recorded the simple memorial: ‘ Sacred to the memory 

of - who was born on the — day of -, and died on the — day 

of -, in the — year of his age' They say he made his own, long 

years ago; but he still lives on, hale and hearty as a mountain-oak; 
lives to perpetuate in sculptured marble the memory of the younger 
and fairer victims of decay. It is often a touching spectacle, that 
calls up a train of odd reflections, to see this sturdy centenarian, 
half concealed in the tall grass and among the boughs of weeping 
willows, breaking the pervading stillness of the cemetery with the 
sound of his chisel, and erecting a monument to strong manhood or 
blooming youth that might have thought to survive long after their 
humble chronicler was gone. I do not know that such grave reflec¬ 
tions ever disturb the tranquillity of his mind. This working among 
bones and skulls has become a matter of business with him: his is 
as gay a heart as though his occupation were to build temples for 
the living instead of tombs for the dead. Though nature and habit 
had made him as sentimental as Jacques or Hamlet, his daily asso¬ 
ciation with our merry Jack Falstaff would have dispelled the gloom 
and cobwebs of his fancy and made his heart all sunshine. Many 
years ago Sir John came near being the death of him by adminis¬ 
tering to his bowel-complaint two heaping table-spoonfuls of salt¬ 
petre for so much Epsom salts. ‘’Faith,’ said our Yorkshireraan, 

‘ you came nigh making a barrel of pickled pork of me that time, 
Jock! ’ and in consideration thereof, he promises, in case he survive 
him, to erect him a monument worthy even of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, the redoubtable Knight of sack and sugar. 

There is an old gentleman with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
walking-stick, whose daily rambles to the principal street of Idle¬ 
berg always bring him past a clock-maker’s establishment, where 
he stops regularly every morning in the year, at seven o’clock in 
summer and nine in winter, stares up at the window, pulls out his 
watch by means of a steel-chain, resets it if wrong, and lets it stand 
if right. Then he proceeds up street with such an air of business 
and despatch, that you might suppose him to be concerned in a 
whole-sale dry-goods’ house, or a bank of discount; but he has no 
such ostensible employment. He goes nowhere in particular, stays 
but a short time when he gets there, and then turns back and goes 
the other way. If you will pause to observe his proceedings, you 
will see him march to the farthest end of the street, then across the 
way and back again as before, keeping time on the pavement with 
the tap of his stick, accosting his neighbors, retailing bits of small 
news, and producing his unerring watch as the best regulator for 
theirs. In the absence of a daily newspaper he officiates in that 
capacity, gratis; and patrols the town from morning to night without 
compensation His chief occupation, his constant delight, is in 
regulating the time-pieces of the town. He is miserable at any 
thing else. He seems to be troubled with a mania on the subject of 
chronometry, constantly urging him to sustain the veracity of all 
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clocks, watches, and sun-dials, and leaving him wretched if he fail 
in his duty. No danger of being five minutes behindhand or 
beforehand at Idleberg; no unrecorded births, deaths, or accidents ; 
no possibility of whispered treason, while he regulates the town. 
We could not well spare our old gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heavy walking-stick, and the silver watch with the steel- 
chain. He is quite an antiquity. 

Thus, worthy reader, by portraying before you these venerable 
specimens of humanity, have I endeavored to diffuse around you 
an atmosphere of quiet antiquity, and thereby prepare you for a just 
appreciation of that most antiquarian* group of all — the Three 
Pollies. Like every other human invention this name is subject to 
the influences of time, and while in its first variety it is immortalized 
in the fashionable song of ‘ Molly, put the kettle on,’ and in its 
second by the author of ‘ Highland Mary/ it remains for the present 
writer to record the exploits of some of the Pollies who have 
adorned humanity, and thrown a bright lustre around the humblest 
walks of life. Contemplating with feelings of mingled awe and 
solemnity these fair victims of the ravages of Time, I assure the 
reader that the historian approaches the task with the same degree 
of veneration with which he would disinter an Egyptian mummy, 
or explore a Roman temple with the dust of ten centuries defacing 
its time-worn columns. 

The Three Pollies boast no titled ancestry, and are as yet unknown 
to fame. No kindred blood flows in their veins, but ties of sympa¬ 
thy far more potent are twined about their hearts. Their needles 
are their only fortunes, and their greatest boast is in the strength of 
their stitches. They have manufactured galligaskins for every boy 
that has grown up at Idleberg in the last twenty years ; and one of 
them is constantly referring to the fact that a pair of inexpressibles 
from her own needle were once occupied by a member of Congress. 

They belong to that ancient and respectable class of spinsters 
who may be found the world over, keeping alive the vestal fires on 
the altar of celibacy. The eldest is as dignified as a city alderman, 
wears chintzes of the gravest colors, a cap with but little profusion 
of lace or riband, and a pair of silver-rimmed double-magnifying 
spectacles. The Sunday gowns of the second are a shade more 
gay than those of the first; now and then a stray flower may be 
seen peeping from the folds of her neat bonnet; and although it is 
whispered by knowing ones that she is forced to put on spectacles 
at home, it is very certain she never wears them abroad. The 
youngest of the Pollies has just crossed the Rubicon. The attrac¬ 
tions which were once so fascinating have not entirely disappeared, 
and you may yet trace fading gleams of beauty, like the sunset that 
loves to linger on the twilight sea, ere all is wrapt in gloom. She 
has recently passed unscathed the ordeal that tempts the sex to 
commit matrimony ; and like a successful candidate for the honors 
of chivalry, though she joins occasionally the pastimes of her 
younger companions, she clings with a fonder tenacity to the sister 
spirits with whom she is associated in name and profession. 
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Let not the reader imagine that the Three Pollies have never 
loved. Could some retrospective pen unfold the history of past 
generations, it might bring to light some precious traces of the 
gentle passions that once throbbed in their bosoms as warmly as 
they now throb, dear reader, in thine. They, too, when life was 
young, knew how to start at the echo of a footstep and blush at the 
sound of a name. The record of their loves would fill a volume of 
mingled hopes and disappointments, of pleasant dreams and stem 
realities. How truly might it be said of each: 

‘ One only passion, unrevealed, 

With maiden pride the maid concealed, 

Yet not less purely felt the flame ; 

Oh, need I tell that passion's name?’ 

Now these my heroines have given an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion by spinsters the world over, in the establishment of an associa¬ 
tion known as the Club of the Three Pollies. It is their purpose 
to extend the immunities of this club indefinitely to all antiquated 
maidens who shall furnish the requisite credentials. The first 
requisite is, that the name of the applicant shall be Polly; the next 
refers to a necessary degree of antiquity that shall be nameless; 
she must also be a strict tee-totaller in principle and practice, yet 
devotedly attached to the enlivening fumes of the Chinese herb. 
More than all, she must vow eternal celibacy and devotion to her 
sister spirits and also to their bachelor president, Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. William Goodwin, or as he is familiarly styled, Billy Goodwin. 

This individual is another antiquity of Idleberg, and I would 
fain go into ecstacies at approaching a name at once so excellent 
and so venerable. Mr. Goodwin is a dapper little gentleman, with 
a long-skirted frock-coat, a pair of sharp-pointed shirt-collars that 
threaten constantly to amputate his ears, and a tall glossy hat set 
on his sleek and scanty locks with the most perpendicular precision. 
He is a native of Ireland, the land of paddies and potatoes, and in 
early life cultivated a patriotic passion for the national vegetable. 
It is unnecessary to follow him from the land of his nativity to the 
scene of his present sojourning. Suffice it to say, that that ‘ divinity 
which shapes our ends ’ has transported him over a space of more 
than four thousand miles to fill the very station for which no other 
man alive is half so competent. 

If we might be permitted to estimate the general advancement of 
society, from the early specimens of Mr. Goodwin’s genius, it would 
lead to the conclusion, that the happy time foretold in prophecy had 
already arrived, when ‘ a child should be born a hundred years old.* 
On a certain fine spring morning William’s employer had occasion 
to send him to a neighboring forest in search of pea-sticks, and 
furnished him with an old blind horse and a sled for the purpose of 
conveying said pea-sticks to town. Bright and early as Phoebus, 
William adjusted the sled, buckled the harness, and mounted his 
blind and valorous charger. It was his first adventure on horse¬ 
back; and as he rode up the street with the sled dangling in the 
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rear, his equestrianism excited universal admiration. At the end of 
his journey he dismounted, secured his steed to a fence-rail, and 
lifting his axe, laid about him with the lusty sinews of a true 
pioneer. Many hours were spent in this exhilarating toil; until, as 
the sun went down, he looked about him, and lo! he had gathered 
pea-sticks sufficient to supply not only his employer, but the whole 
town beside for a series of years, according to the existing demand 
for pea-sticks in this ilk. A pleasant vision came over him of the 
profits that might accrue from the sale of the surplus; but on trying 
the capacity of his sled, he found it too small to contain the half 
of them. After due deliberation, he bethought him to unharness 
the sled and fasten the sticks to the horse’s rear, ‘ whereby hangs a 
tail.’ To determine, with him, was to accomplish ; and in less time 
than is required to record it, the sled was detached, the pea-sticks 
bound up with a strong cord and fastened to the horse, and our hero 
mounted. Just then it is supposed that an indefinable feeling came 
over the animal; a suspicion of foul play; and at the first step the 
beast was convinced that William had imposed on its credulity. A 
single desperate bound, and our hero lay sprawling in a convenient 
mud-hole, and away went the horse in the direction of home, with 
the entire cargo of pea-sticks dangling at his heels! Though 
routed, our hero was not vanquished; but rising and shaking the 
dew-drops from his garments, he started off down the hill in hot 
pursuit. Away they went — the horse, the pea-sticks, and William 
Goodwin. The reader who may have witnessed the exhilarating 
spectacle of a luckless dog scampering down the street, often looking 
back with terror at a spectral tin-kettle tied to his tail, that bounces 
and rattles at every step, with a whole bevy of juvenile mad-caps 
shouting at his heels, may conceive a faint idea of our hero’s steed 
as he dashed along like the headless horsemen of the Hartz moun¬ 
tains, amid the wild huzzas of holiday school-boys and the loud 
barking of all the curs in the village. Presently William appeared, 
well coated with mud and reeking with perspiration; and as he 
came tearing down the 'street, it was heart-rending to hear him 
appeal to the gathering multitude: 1 Stop that horse ! for God’s sake, 
stop that horse ! ’ 

By this time all Idleberg was in commotion. It was such a 
degree of excitement as usually attends balloon ascensions, or itine¬ 
rant musicians with dancing monkeys and a barrel-organ. Parsons 
and attorneys exchanged sly glances of humor; old men hobbled into 
the street on crutches, and old women looked over their spectacles 
through the windows ; while young men and women deserted their 
shops and toilets; and amid this mixed multitude, the horse guided 
by instinct drew up at his master’s door, the pea-sticks came up in 
due order, and William brought up the rear, fell to his knees 
embracing the truant sticks, and offered up a thanksgiving to the 
imaginary power that had rescued his treasure from destruction. 
This incident supplied the town with gossip for many years, and 
has scarcely yet grown threadbare. Suffice it to say, that this feat 
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established William’s reputation for original genius, and from that 
day to this he has never again been sent in search of pea-sticks. 

When a young man, some thirty years ago, Mr. Goodwin attached 
himself to the Idleberg Thespian Society, and soon became dis¬ 
tinguished for his histrionic powers. His appearance on the stage 
was always greeted with enthusiastic cheers, and loud cries of 
1 Hurrah for Ireland! ’ 1 Go it, Billy! ’ resounded on all sides. Such 
was his aptness for antique characters, even then, that he was most 
loudly applauded in the character of old Mr. Hardcastle in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ There is no doubt but his name would soon 
have become illustrious in the annals of the drama; but about this 
time the whole tenor of his life was changed by the intrusion of a 
passion to which all hearts are exposed, and which has since proved 
the master-passion of his existence. He soon laid aside the sock 
and buskin for the habiliments of the lover, and deserted the halls 
of Thespis for the enchanting courts of Cupid. * 

Now, as the fates would have it, his dulcinea was one of the 
very Pollies whose history I am recording. He loved her with all 
the ardor of a susceptible heart and a first attachment. He courted 
her long and he courted her well, and it may truly be said, that he 
has grown gray in the cause. Whatever may have been the other 
peculiarities of this courtship, it was certainly one of the longest on 
record. Punctual as the time-piece that pointed to the hour, he 
sought her presence, and day after day, and year after year, he 
pursued his object with a zeal worthy of better success. As love 
and music go hand in hand, he learned to play most amorously on 
an old cracked flute, and might often be heard beneath her window, 
inviting her to ‘ come o’er the moonlit sea,’ in dulcet strains, mingled 
with the barking of curs and the squealing of recreant pigs. About 
the same time he composed several volumes of poetry, all about 
flowers and bowers, sighing and dying, all of winch will in due 
time be given to the curious world in a posthumous work, to be 
edited by the writer of this veritable history. As a specimen I 
subjoin, by particular permission, the following stanza, surrepti¬ 
tiously appropriated by another, but originally penned by Mr. Good¬ 
win, whose claim to the production I am prepared to defend by 
wager of battle, or by any other mode of honorable combat: 


1 Once I loved a lovely girl, 

Her name it was Maria ; 

But, Polly dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five times higher.’ 


Strange to tell, she resisted all his entreaties, his music, and his 
poetry, choosing to remain ‘ in maiden meditation fancy-free.’ It is 
equally strange to tell, that by a happy fortuity they have become 
inmates of the same mansion, and dwellers beneath the same roof. 
It is a convincing evidence of the good fortune that has attended 
Mr. Goodwin throughout life, that the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished has at length been brought about, at least in part; and 
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although they have never been married, their mutual relations are 
quite as agreeable to both parties. 

Such are the various personages who at present compose the 
Club of the Three Pollies. Their periodical meetings are conducted 
with all the order and regularity of clock-work, and would be a 
worthy example for many other deliberative bodies of higher pre¬ 
tensions and more sounding names. Mr. Goodwin presides with 
his accustomed dignity, and the trio receive his communications on 
the state of the union with becoming deference. At such times the 
worthy president arrays himself in an old three-cornered hat and 
the identical pair of galligaskins in which he made his debut. I 
had almost omitted to mention that he once filled the post of clerk 
in one of the village churches; and among the diversified enter¬ 
tainments of the club, he often performs some of the psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs which once resounded through the 
sanctuary. Thus they beguile the evening hours, while Mr. Good¬ 
win snuffs the lights, replenishes the tea-pot, and piles huge fagots 
on the fire; forgetting in the midst of their hilarity that the cold 
world has thrown them from its embrace; and they have often 
declared that their president is the dearest little fellow in the world, 
and fully worth his weight in gold. Nor does his kindness stop 
here. He seeks every occasion at home and abroad to advance 
their happiness. He is their only gallant on all public occasions. 
He escorts them to church as often as the Sabbath bell throws its 
chimes over the village; and it is an interesting spectacle to witness 
the air he assumes when, taking the lead up the church-aisle, he 
conducts them to the pew, bows them in with an exquisite grace, 
and then seats himself, like the patriarch of a large and respectable 
family. 

While recording the manifold virtues of the Three Pollies, I must 
not omit to mention that they are prominent members of all the 
modem benevolent societies for the melioriation of mankind, and 
the advancement of the whole human race in literature, science, 
and morals. They are particularly active in the cause of a certain 
Patent-right Sewing Society, under whose generous patronage no 
less than half a dozen shirts, several waistcoats, and a good many 
little calico dresses for little girls, are annually manufactured and 
distributed to the needy. Mr. Goodwin, too, has a share in the 
benevolent operations of the day. Having been elected secretary 
to some new-fashioned society, a good many years since, it became 
his duty to present his periodical report; which report occupied 
several months in the preparation, filled several quires of paper, 
and when read, lulled the greater part of his large and intelligent 
audience into a most delightful state of somnolency. At first this 
reception threw a considerable damper over his spirit of author¬ 
ship; but calling to mind the encouraging scripture, that no prophet 
is without honor save in his own country, he sent his report to a 
distant editor, who published it with many flattering encomia on 
the author’s zeal and ability. At present he occupies the post of 
keeper of the Total Abstinence pledge and the list of names appen- 
vol. xxi. 42 
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ded thereto, and is himself an ardent supporter of the cause, and a 
perfect model of sobriety — which even his best friends must 
admit, is quite an improvement on his old habits. 

After a long life of activity and toil, Mr. Goodwin now luxuriates 
in that otium cum dignitatey so often sighed for by Cicero and other 
philosophers. He has begun to take equestrian excursions into the 
neighboring country, and goes forth with a heart alive to flowery 
meads, murmuring streams, waving forests, and undulating land¬ 
scapes. Indeed, he was recently known to accomplish the unac¬ 
customed feat of a day’s ride to a distant town, on a dilapidated 
horse selected for an easy disposition, a sure foot, and an aversion 
to kicking up behind. It is rumored that he devotes his leisure to 
the study of the muses and several of the learned professions, to 
either or all of which he is competent to do ample and equal justice. 
Mean time he cultivates a spirit of universal philosophy, conceiving 
a variety of quaint and eloquent sentiments, which he reserves for 
the entertainment of select audiences. On a recent occasion curi¬ 
osity led him into a court of justice while in session. He was 
struck with the gravity of the judge, the eloquence of the bar, and 
most of all with the haggard appearance of a man of four-score 
years who had spent a princely fortune in law-suits, and still 
haunted courts of justice like a ghost, long after he had lost every 
farthing of his estate. Mr. Goodwin was moved at the sight of this 
charmed victim of the law. ‘Gentlemen!’ said Mr. Goodwin, 
standing on a bench, and addressing the judge and the bar, litigants, 
prisoners, and spectators, 1 Fellow citizens, when old George dies, I 
think we must bury him under the court-house ! * Having delivered 
himself of this appropriate sentiment, Mr. Goodwin made an exqui¬ 
site bow, descended from his rostrum, and retired amid the loud 
plaudits of his audience. 

Such are the Three Pollies and their worthy president; the most 
antiquated specimens of the antiquities of Idleberg. It has been 
said that happiness is a phantom, ever enticing the pursuer, and 
ever flitting from his grasp. It has been vainly sought in the roar 
of battle, in the follies of fashion, in the blandishments of fame; 
but the Three Pollies have found it far from the glitter of worldly 
pomp, in the bosom of retirement, and in the exercise of all the 
domestic virtues. While others have been hurrying madly upon 
the sea of life, battling with its billows and wrecked by its storms, 
they have guided their bark quietly along, with a blue sky above 
and a bright path before them. The world of pride and fashion 
may turn aside from this picture of felicity and contentment; but 
the Three Pollies have discovered the true elixir which perpetuates 
the bloom of youth, and brings on a verdant old age, with bright 
memories of the past and brighter hopes of the future. 

I cannot draw this history to a close without invoking a whole 
catalogue of blessings on my venerable heroines. Their lives have 
been passed in sunshine — may they never be darkened by a cloud! 
May the tie that has so long bound them strengthen with the growth 
of years! May their stitches never rip, nor their love grow cold, 
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nor their tea-pot fail to send forth its delightful fragrance, nor their 
president forget to defend them as the apple of his eye ! May no 
matrimonial offers, however alluring, beguile them from their vows 
of celibacy; and it is a hope that often enlivens the solitude of the 
patient historian, that his own humble name may go down to the 
latest posterity, linked by enduring ties with the characters whose 
memory he has endeavored to rescue from obscurity, and inscribe 
in enduring letters on the tablet of time. 


STANZAS. 


Take hence the harp! I cannot sing 
A song of mirth to-night; 

But as I struck each quivering string 
The strain that would responsive ring 
Could give you no delight: 

For it would speak of days long past, 
And friends long gone, and tell how fast 
Life’s brightness takes its flight 1 


For I have heard a song to-night 
That brought to memory 
Days when the future all was bright, 
Ere Time had ever brought its blight 
Upon my spirit free; 

Death has long closed the lips that sang 
That song, but as its echoes rang, 

Her form 1 still could see. 


in. 

And every sweet remembered tone 

Stirred chords that long had slept; 
And now once more I am alone, 

For of ye all there is not one 

That tears like mine has wept. 

No! happy is your glittering throng, 
And at the notes of that wild song 
Your hearts with pleasure leapt. 


Then give the harp to him whose heart 
Still beats with joy and mirth; 
Who ne’er has felt a tear-drop start, 

Nor seen a kindred snirit part 
From all it lovea on earth ; 

And bid him wake a joyful strain, 

For from a tortured heart and brain 
Such notes can have no birth. 

Cambridge, (Mass.,) 1842. 
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And while at home, with me at rest 

From damp and wet you turn and shiver, 

In nature’s paths you like me best, 

Embracing mountain, stream, and river. 

Are you awake ? You sure can tell, 

Or else those eyes in vain are beaming, 

Who’t is, dear girl! you love so well: 

I ’ve done —you ’ll think on me when dreaming. 
New- York , February , 1843. 


ANTIQUITIES OF IDLEBERG. 


* TITIROM SON IUU1VOK. 


In the newest provinces of a new country we look in vain for 
architectural antiquities. A half century, that is so long a period in 
a single life, bringing the crawling infant to declining manhood, and 
the stout-hearted man to decrepit age, leaves but few traces of its 
passage on the more enduring monuments of art. There is little 
here to remind us of a former race. They have gone like the foam 
from our rivers, or the winds that whistle through the wilderness. 
They worshipped the Deity in his own forest-temples; they dwelt 
in wigwams that have faded from the view with the hands that 
reared them; they erected no towers or mausoleums; for all their 
sacred rites were celebrated in solemn courts, whose dome was the 
sky, and whose walls were bounded by the distant horizon. A 
solitary mound of earth, a vast prairie, a pipe or hatchet of clay, dug 
up from the dust of centuries — these are their only antiquities. 

Where then shall we look for antiquities at Idleberg? No 
Grecian temples nor Egyptian pyramids; no ivied abbeys to be 
‘ visited by the pale moonlight; * no storied monuments of vanity 
and power; no marks of antiquity and decay. Old Mortality would 
find little need here for his chisel to retrace old inscriptions, tear 
away the moss of Time, and rechronicle the epitaphs of patriarchs 
dead centuries ago and forgotten. The gentle Afton that bounds 
our suburbs, and the hoary forest-trees which environ Idleberg, are 
the only traces of antiquity that have existed for centuries, and 
shall continue to flow and wave when we are gone. Clumps of 
giant trees shading its quiet streets; the birds that flit from forest 
to forest above its spires, the glittering characters of tradesmen’s 
signs; the bright hues of doors, shutters, and houses; the fresh 
green aspect of every monument of art; all these indicate, that 
Idleberg is quite like an infant on the threshold of existence, 
dressed as finely as a doll-baby or a smiling miss this side her 
teens, arrayed for a May-day, or a Fourth-of-July. 

We look then in the ranks of society for our antiquities. The 
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old lady over the way is a prominent specimen. She is aunt to 
half the village, and grand-aunt to any quantity of juvenile depend¬ 
ants who share her bounty and devour her sweet-meats. Her dwel¬ 
ling is a peculiarity in itself; consisting of a low specimen of 
weather-boarding and a high achievement of brick-work standing in 
neighborly proximity, with nothing but a mutual chimney to divide 
them. The sight of the taller of these compartments, having no 
door opening to the street, used to lead my boyish fancy into a 
series of grave conjectures as to how the old lady ever got into it; 
whether she did not climb in at the window, or whether, like the 
cave of the Forty Thieves, it was not provided with a secret door 
to be opened at the touch of a spring or the cry of * Sesame ! * A 
kinder heart does not beat within a tenement of three-score years 
and ten. I have often seen her feed with cabbages from her own 
hand a hornless cow that stood every evening before her door, 
mutely craving her bounty. A favorite and antiquated dog, dying 
of old age or a surfeit, was wept by her with bitter tears, and buried 
in a comer of the garden; and it would require a numerical repeti¬ 
tion of one’s fingers and toes, to count the cats, black, white, and 
gray, striped, streaked and spotted, that engage her affections, and 
slumber nightly on her hearth-rug. She is in the habit of dispensing 
to despairing damsels a degree of equivocal encouragement, by assur¬ 
ing them that she was quite forty when she married, and that no 
prudent young lady should think of such a thing a day sooner. 
Long may she live to dispense such sage counsel, and to extend her 
hospitality to a host of juvenile dependants, among whom the 
writer is proud to be numbered ! 

There is our venerable Jack Falstaff; none of your lean and 
factitious aspirants to the title, but a veritable bearer every day and 
night in the year of full twenty stone, and at Christmas and other 
high feasts, some score of pounds over. You shall not find a mer¬ 
rier Andrew this side Punch and Harlequin. He ‘ laughs and grows 
fat,* and as he waddles down life’s hill, makes it a pleasant journey, 
and thrives live a rolling snow-ball. There is not a joke in Joe 
Miller, or out of it, that he cannot recite, until you shall take to 
your heels rather than be killed outright with fun. He treasures 
with most affectionate tenacity the rare bits of philosophy divulged 
by his illustrious prototype for the benefit of suffering humanity; 
and these are the main consolations of his existence. With what 
mock solemnity does he repeat: * When I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could have crept 
into any alderman’s thumb-ring. A plague on this sighing and 
grief! it blows a man up like a bladder!* Long live our Falstaff! 
not to grow any fatter, (though Heaven forbid that his shadow 
should ever be less!) but to diffuse around him that atmosphere of 
pleasure and mirthfulness in which your lean Cassius could never 
exist. 

His next-door neighbor, the venerable Yorkshireman, whose 
speech is still adorned with many traces of the brogue, is another 
antiquity. If there be any Old Mortality at Idleberg, this is he. 
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There is not a grave-stone in yonder cemetery, though some 
point back half a century, but his chisel has etched the moving 
epitaph, and recorded the simple memorial: 1 Sacred to the memory 

of -, who was born on the — day of -, and died on the — day 

of - , in the — year of his age .’ They say he made his own, long 

years ago; but he still lives on, hale and hearty as a mountain-oak; 
lives to perpetuate in sculptured marble the memory of the younger 
and fairer victims of decay. It is often a touching spectacle, that 
calls up a train of odd reflections, to see this sturdy centenarian, 
half concealed in the tall grass and among the boughs of weeping 
willows, breaking the pervading stillness of the cemetery with the 
sound of his chisel, and erecting a monument to strong manhood or 
blooming youth that might have thought to survive long after their 
hnmble chronicler was gone. I do not know that such grave reflec¬ 
tions ever disturb the tranquillity of his mind. This working among 
bones and skulls has become a matter of business with him: his is 
as gay a heart as though his occupation were to build temples for 
the living instead of tombs for the dead. Though nature and habit 
had made him as sentimental as Jacques or Hamlet, his daily asso¬ 
ciation with our merry Jack Falstaff would have dispelled the gloom 
and cobwebs of his fancy and made his heart all sunshine. Many 
years ago Sir John came near being the death of him by adminis¬ 
tering to his bowel-complaint two heaping table-spoonfuls of salt¬ 
petre for so much Epsom salts. ‘’Faith/ said our Yorkshireman, 

* you came nigh making a barrel of pickled pork of me that time, 
Jock! ’ and in consideration thereof, he promises, in case he survive 
him, to erect him a monument worthy even of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, the redoubtable Knight of sack and sugar. 

There is an old gentleman with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
walking-stick, whose daily rambles to the principal street of Idle- 
berg always bring him past a clock-maker’s establishment, where 
he stops regularly every morning in the year, at seven o’clock in 
summer and nine in winter, stares up at the window, pulls out his 
watch by means of a steel-chain, resets it if wrong, and lets it stand 
if right. Then he proceeds up street with such an air of business 
and despatch, that you might suppose him to be concerned in a 
whole-sale dry-goods’ house, or a bank of discount; but he has no 
such ostensible employment. He goes nowhere in particular, stays 
but a short time when he gets there, and then turns back and goes 
the other way. If you will pause to observe his proceedings, you 
will see him march to the farthest end of the street, then across the 
way and back again as before, keeping time on the pavement with 
the tap of his stick, accosting his neighbors, retailing bits of small 
news, and producing his unerring watch as the best regulator for 
theirs. In the absence of a daily newspaper he officiates in that 
capacity, gratis; and patrols the town from morning to night without 
compensation His chief occupation, his constant delight, is in 
regulating the time-pieces of the town. He is miserable at any 
thing else. He seems to be troubled with a mania on the subject of 
chronometry, constantly urging him to sustain the veracity of all 
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clocks, watches, and sun-dials, and leaving him wretched if he fail 
in his duty. No danger of being five minutes behindhand or 
beforehand at Idleberg; no unrecorded births, deaths, or accidents ; 
no possibility of whispered treason, while he regulates the town. 
We could not well spare our old gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heavy walking-stick, and the silver watch with the steel- 
chain. He is quite an antiquity. 

Thus, worthy reader, by portraying before you these venerable 
specimens of humanity, have I endeavored to diffuse around you 
an atmosphere of quiet antiquity, and thereby prepare you for a just 
appreciation of that most antiquarian'group of all — the Three 
Pollies. Like every other human invention this name is subject to 
the influences of time, and while in its first variety it is immortalized 
in the fashionable song of ‘ Molly, put the kettle on,* and in its 
second by the author of * Highland Mary,’ it remains for the present 
writer to record the exploits of some of the Pollies who have 
adorned humanity, and thrown a bright lustre around the humblest 
walks of life. Contemplating with feelings of mingled awe and 
solemnity these fair victims of the ravages of Time, I assure the 
reader that the historian approaches the task with the same degree 
of veneration with which he would disinter an Egyptian mummy, 
or explore a Roman temple with the dust of ten centuries defacing 
its time-worn columns. 

The Three Pollies boast no titled ancestry, and are as yet unknown 
to fame. No kindred blood flows in their veins, but ties of sympa¬ 
thy fhr more potent are twined about their hearts. Their needles 
are their only fortunes, and their greatest boast is in the strength of 
their stitches. They have manufactured galligaskins for every boy 
that has grown up at Idleberg in the last twenty years ; and one of 
them is constantly referring to the fact that a pair of inexpressibles 
from her own needle were once occupied by a member of Congress. 

They belong to that ancient and respectable class of spinsters 
who may be found the world over, keeping alive the vestal fires on 
the altar of celibacy. The eldest is as dignified as a city alderman, 
wears chintzes of the gravest colors, a cap with but little profusion 
of lace or riband, and a pair of silver-rimmed double-magnifying 
spectacles. The Sunday gowns of the second are a shade more 
gay than those of the first; now and then a stray flower may be 
seen peeping from the folds of her neat bonnet; and although it is 
whispered by knowing ones that she is forced to put on spectacles 
at home, it is very certain she never wears them abroad. The 
youngest of the Pollies has just crossed the Rubicon. The attrac¬ 
tions which were once so fascinating have not entirely disappeared, 
and you may yet trace fading gleams of beauty, like the sunset that 
loves to linger on the twilight sea, ere all is wrapt in gloom. She 
has recently passed unscathed the ordeal that tempts the sex to 
commit matrimony; and like a successful candidate for the honors 
of chivalry, though she joins occasionally the pastimes of her 
younger companions, she clings with a fonder tenacity to the sister 
spirits with whom she is associated in name and profession. 
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Let not the reader imagine that the Three Pollies have never 
loved. Could some retrospective pen unfold the history of past 
generations, it might bring to light some precious traces of the 
gentle passions that once throbbed in their bosoms as warmly as 
they now throb, dear reader, in thine. They, too, when life was 
young, knew how to start at the echo of a footstep and blush at the 
sound of a name. The record of their loves would fill a volume of 
mingled hopes and disappointments, of pleasant dreams and stem 
realities. How truly might it be said of each: 

‘ One only passion, unrevealed, 

With maiden pride the maid concealed, 

Yet not less purely felt the flame ; 

Oh, need I tell that passion's name ? ’ 


Now these my heroines have given an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion by spinsters the world over, in the establishment of an associa¬ 
tion known as the Club of the Three Pollies. It is their purpose 
to extend the immunities of this club indefinitely to all antiquated 
maidens who shall furnish the requisite credentials. The first 
requisite is, that the name of the applicant shall be Polly; the next 
refers to a necessary degree of antiquity that shall be nameless; 
she must also be a strict tee-totaller in principle and practice, yet 
devotedly attached to the enlivening fumes of the Chinese herb. 
More than all, she must vow eternal celibacy and devotion to her 
sister spirits and also to their bachelor president, Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. William Goodwin, or as he is familiarly styled, Billy Goodwin. 

This individual is another antiquity of Idleberg, and I would 
fain go into ecstacies at approaching a name at once so excellent 
and so venerable. Mr. Goodwin is a dapper little gentleman, with 
a long-skirted frock-coat, a pair of sharp-pointed shirt-collars that 
threaten constantly to amputate his ears, and a tall glossy hat set 
on his sleek and scanty locks with the most perpendicular precision. 
He is a native of Ireland, the land of paddies and potatoes, and in 
early life cultivated a patriotic passion for the national vegetable. 
It is unnecessary to follow him from the land of his nativity to the 
scene of his present sojourning. Suffice it to say, that that ‘ divinity 
which shapes our ends * has transported him over a space of more 
than four thousand miles to fill the very station for which no other 
man alive is half so competent. 

If we might be permitted to estimate the general advancement of 
society, from the early specimens of Mr. Goodwin’s genius, it would 
lead to the conclusion, that the happy time foretold in prophecy had 
already arrived, when ‘ a child should be born a hundred years old/ 
On a certain fine spring morning William’s employer had occasion 
to send him to a neighboring forest in search of pea-sticks, and 
furnished him with an old blind horse and a sled for the purpose of 
conveying said pea-sticks to town. Bright and early as Phoebus, 
William adjusted the sled, buckled the harness, and mounted his 
blind and valorous charger. It was his first adventure on horse¬ 
back ; and as he rode up the street with the sled dangling in the 
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rear, his equestrianism excited universal admiration. At the end of 
his journey he dismounted, secured his steed to a fence-rail, and 
lifting his axe, laid about him with the lusty sinews of a true 
pioneer. Many hours were spent in this exhilarating toil; until, as 
the sun went down, he looked about him, and lo ! he had gathered 
pea-sticks sufficient to supply not only his employer, but the whole 
town beside for a series of years, according to the existing demand 
for pea-sticks in this ilk. A pleasant vision came over him of the 
profits that might accrue from the sale of the surplus; but on trying 
the capacity of his sled, he found it too small to contain the half 
of them. After due deliberation, he bethought him to unharness 
the sled and fasten the sticks to the horse’s rear, * whereby hangs a 
tail.’ To determine, with him, was to accomplish; and in less time 
than is required to record it, the sled was detached, the pea-sticks 
bound up with a strong cord and fastened to the horse, and our hero 
mounted. Just then it is supposed that an indefinable feeling came 
over the animal; a suspicion of foul play; and at the first step the 
beast was convinced that William had imposed on its credulity. A 
single desperate bound, and our hero lay sprawling in a convenient 
mud-hole, and away went the horse in the direction of home, with 
the entire cargo of pea-sticks dangling at his heels! Though 
routed, our hero was not vanquished; but rising and shaking the 
dew-drops from his garments, he started off down the hill in hot 
pursuit. Away they went — the horse, the pea-sticks, and William 
Goodwin. The reader who may have witnessed the exhilarating 
spectacle of a luckless dog scampering down the street, often looking 
back with terror at a spectral tin-kettle tied to his tail, that bounces 
and rattles at every step, with a whole bevy of juvenile mad-caps 
shouting at his heels, may conceive a faint idea of our hero’s steed 
as he dashed along like the headless horsemen of the Hartz moun¬ 
tains, amid the wild huzzas of holiday school-boys and the loud 
barking of all the curs in the village. Presently William appeared, 
well coated with mud and reeking with perspiration; and as he 
came tearing down the street, it was heart-rending to hear him 
appeal to the gathering multitude: * Stop that horse ! for God’s sake, 
stop that horse! * 

By this time all Idleberg was in commotion. It was such a 
degree of excitement as usually attends balloon ascensions, or itine¬ 
rant musicians with dancing monkeys and a barrel-organ. Parsons 
and attorneys exchanged sly glances of humor; old men hobbled into 
the street on crutches, and old women looked over their spectacles 
through the windows ; while young men and women deserted their 
shops and toilets; and amid this mixed multitude, the horse guided 
by instinct drew up at his master’s door, the pea-sticks came up in 
due order, and William brought up the rear, fell to his knees 
embracing the truant sticks, and offered up a thanksgiving to the 
imaginary power that had rescued his treasure from destruction. 
This incident supplied the town with gossip for many years, and 
has scarcely yet grown threadbare. Suffice it to say, that this feat 
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established William’s reputation for original genius* and from that 
day to this he has never again been sent in search of pea-sticks. 

When a young man, some thirty years ago, Mr. Goodwin attached 
himself to the Idleberg Thespian Society, and soon became dis¬ 
tinguished for his histrionic powers. His appearance on the stage 
was always greeted with enthusiastic cheers, and loud cries of 
1 Hurrah for Ireland! ’ 1 Go it, Billy ! ’ resounded on all sides. Such 
was his aptness for antique characters, even then, that he was most 
loudly applauded in the character of old Mr. Hardcastle in 1 She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ There is no doubt but his name would soon 
have become illustrious in the annals of the drama; but about this 
time the whole tenor of his life was changed by the intrusion of a 
passion to which all hearts are exposed, and which has since proved 
the master-passion of his existence. He soon laid aside the sock 
and buskin for the habiliments of the lover, and deserted the halls 
of Thespis for the enchanting courts of Cupid. * 

Now, as the fates would have it, his dulcinea was one of the 
very Pollies whose history I am recording. He loved her with all 
the ardor of a susceptible heart and a first attachment. He courted 
her long and he courted her well, and it may truly be said, that he 
has grown gray in the cause. Whatever may have been the other 
peculiarities of this courtship, it was certainly one of the longest on 
record. Punctual as the time-piece that pointed to the hour, he 
sought her presence, and day after day, and year after year, he 
pursued his object with a zeal worthy of better success. As love 
and music go hand in hand, he learned to play most amorously on 
an old cracked flute, and might often be heard beneath her window, 
inviting her to ‘ come o’er the moonlit sea,’ in dulcet strains, mingled 
with the barking of curs and the squealing of recreant pigs. About 
the same time he composed several volumes of poetry, all about 
flowers and bowers, sighing and dying, all of which will in due 
time be given to the curious world in a posthumous work, to be 
edited by the writer of this veritable history. As a specimen I 
subjoin, by particular permission, the following stanza, surrepti¬ 
tiously appropriated by another, but originally penned by Mr. Good¬ 
win, whose claim to the production I am prepared to defend by 
wager of battle, or by any other mode of honorable combat: 


1 Once I loved a lovely girl, 

Her name it was Maria ; 

But, Polly dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five times higher.’ 


Strange to tell, she resisted all his entreaties, his music, and his 
poetry, choosing to remain * in maiden meditation fancy-free.* It is 
equally strange to tell, that by a happy fortuity they have become 
inmates of the same mansion, and dwellers beneath the same roof. 
It is a convincing evidence of the good fortune that has attended 
Mr. Goodwin throughout life, that the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished has at length been brought about, at least in part; and 
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although they have never been married, their mutual relations are 
quite as agreeable to both parties. 

Such are the various personages who at present compose the 
Club of the Three Pollies. Their periodical meetings are conducted 
with all the order and regularity of clock-work, and would be a 
worthy example for many other deliberative bodies of higher pre¬ 
tensions and more sounding names. Mr. Goodwin presides with 
his accustomed dignity, and the trio receive his communications on 
the state of the union with becoming deference. At such times the 
worthy president arrays himself in an old three-cornered hat and 
the identical pair of galligaskins in which he made his debut. I 
had almost omitted to mention that he once filled the post of clerk 
in one of the village churches; and among the diversified enter¬ 
tainments of the club, he often performs some of the psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs which once resounded through the 
sanctuary. Thus they beguile the evening hours, while Mr. Good¬ 
win snuffs the lights, replenishes the tea-pot, and piles huge fagots 
on the fire; forgetting in the midst of their hilarity that the cold 
world has thrown them from its embrace; and they have often 
declared that their president is the dearest little fellow in the world, 
and fully worth his weight in gold. Nor does his kindness stop 
here. He seeks every occasion at home and abroad to advance 
their happiness. He is their only gallant on all public occasions. 
He escorts them to church as often as the Sabbath bell throws its 
chimes over the village; and it is an interesting spectacle to witness 
the air he assumes when, taking the lead up the church-aisle, he 
conducts them to the pew, bows them in with an exquisite grace, 
and then seats himself, like the patriarch of a large and respectable 
family. 

While recording the manifold virtues of the Three Pollies, I must 
not omit to mention that they are prominent members of all the 
modem benevolent societies for the melioriation of mankind, and 
the advancement of the whole human race in literature, science, 
and morals. They are particularly active in the cause of a certain 
Patent-right Sewing Society, under whose generous patronage no 
less than half a dozen shirts, several waistcoats, and a good many 
little calico dresses for little girls, are annually manufactured and 
distributed to the needy. Mr. Goodwin, too, has a share in the 
benevolent operations of the day. Having been elected secretary 
to some new-fashioned society, a good many years since, it became 
his duty to present his periodical report; which report occupied 
several months in the preparation, filled several quires of paper, 
and when read, lulled the greater part of his large and intelligent 
audience into a most delightful state of somnolency. At first this 
reception threw a considerable damper over his spirit of author¬ 
ship ; but calling to mind the encouraging scripture, that no prophet 
is without honor save in his own country, he sent his report to a 
distant editor, who published it with many flattering encomia on 
the author’s zeal and ability. At present he occupies the post of 
keeper of the Total Abstinence pledge and the list of names appen- 
vol. xxi. 42 
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ded thereto, and is himself an ardent supporter of the cause, and a 
perfect model of sobriety — which even his best friends must 
admit, is quite an improvement on his old habits. 

After a long life of activity and toil, Mr. Goodwin now luxuriates 
in that otium cum dignitate , so often sighed for by Cicero and other 
philosophers. He has begun to take equestrian excursions into the 
neighboring country, and goes forth with a heart alive to flowery 
meads, murmuring streams, waving forests, and undulating land¬ 
scapes. Indeed, he was recently known to accomplish the unac¬ 
customed feat of a day’s ride to a distant town, on a dilapidated 
horse selected for an easy disposition, a sure foot, and an aversion 
to kicking up behind. It is rumored that he devotes his leisure to 
the study of the muses and several of the learned professions, to 
either or all of which he is competent to do ample and equal justice. 
Mean time he cultivates a spirit of universal philosophy, conceiving 
a variety of quaint and eloquent sentiments, which he reserves for 
the entertainment of select audiences. On a recent occasion curi¬ 
osity led him into a court of justice while in session. He was 
struck with the gravity of the judge, the eloquence of the bar, and 
most of all with the haggard appearance of a man of four-score 
years who had spent a princely fortune in law-suits, and still 
haunted courts of justice like a ghost, long after he had lost every 
farthing of his estate. Mr. Goodwin was moved at the sight of this 
charmed victim of the law. * Gentlemen!’ said Mr. Goodwin, 
standing on a bench, and addressing the judge and the bar, litigants, 
prisoners, and spectators, * Fellow citizens, when old George dies, I 
think we must bury him under the court-house ! ’ Having delivered 
himself of this appropriate sentiment, Mr. Goodwin made an exqui¬ 
site bow, descended from his rostrum, and retired amid the loud 
plaudits of his audience. 

Such are the Three Pollies and their worthy president; the most 
antiquated specimens of the antiquities of Idleberg. It has been 
said that happiness is a phantom, ever enticing the pursuer, and 
ever flitting from his grasp. It has been vainly sought in the roar 
of battle, in the follies of fashion, in the blandishments of fame; 
but the Three Pollies have found it far from the glitter of worldly 
pomp, in the bosom of retirement, and in the exercise of all the 
domestic virtues. While others have been hurrying madly upon 
the sea of life, battling with its billows and wrecked by its storms, 
they have guided their bark quietly along, with a blue sky above 
and a bright path before them. The world of pride and fashion 
may turn aside from this picture of felicity and contentment; but 
the Three Pollies have discovered the true elixir which perpetuates 
the bloom of youth, and brings on a verdant old age, with bright 
memories of the past and brighter hopes of the future. 

I cannot draw this history to a close without invoking a whole 
catalogue of blessings on my venerable heroines. Their lives have 
been passed in sunshine — may they never be darkened by a cloud! 
May the tie that has so long bound them strengthen with the growth 
of years! May their stitches never rip, nor their love grow cold, 
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nor their tea-pot fail to send forth its delightful fragrance, nor their 
president forget to defend them as the apple of his eye ! May no 
matrimonial offers, however alluring, beguile them from their vows 
of celibacy; and it is a hope that often enlivens the solitude of the 
patient historian, that his own humble name may go down to the 
latest posterity, linked by enduring ties with the characters whose 
memory he has endeavored to rescue from obscurity, and inscribe 
in enduring letters on the tablet of time. 


STANZAS. 


Take hence the harp! I cannot sing 
A song of mirth to-night; 

But as I struck each quivering string 
The strain that would responsive ring 
Could give you no delight: 

For it would speak of days long past, 
And friends long gone, and tell how fast 
Life's brightness takes its flight! 


For I have heard a song to-night 
That brought to memory 
Days when the future all was bright, 
Ere Time had ever brought its blight 
Upon my spirit free; 

Death has long closed the lips that sang 
That song, but as its echoes rang, 

Her form I still could see. 


XIX. 

And every sweet remembered tone 

Stirred chords that long had slept; 
And now once more I am alone, 

For of ye all there is not one 

That tears like mine has wept. 

No! happy is your glittering throng, 
And at the notes of that wild song 
Your hearts with pleasure leapt. 


Then give the harp to him whose heart 
Still beats with joy and mirth; 
Who ne’er has felt a tear-drop start, 

Nor seen a kindred spirit part 
From all it loved on earth; 

And bid him wake a joyful strain, 

For from a tortured heart and brain 
Such notes can have no birth. 

Cambridge, (Mass.,) 1842. 
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MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


BT YBI AUTHOR OV ' IDWAKD ALFORD AWD HTB FLATTIHOW.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following tale might well be considered a fiction, were it not 
a fact Yet it is only a story of simple rural life; of rest and labor, 
of struggle and success. It shows what the cultivator of the soil is 
capable of being; how large are his sources of happiness; what 
influences are waiting to be gracious to every man who will approach 
his mother Nature, and have faith in her never-failing bounty ; for 
she gives not bread alone to the hungry body, but she supplies food 
for the wants of the mind, and inspires with a new life the slumber¬ 
ing soul. In short, we here tell what man can do alone, and what 
he can accomplish collectively. We would win back the idle, the 
profligate, the restless, the faithless, and the 1 poor rich man/ from 
their couches, their revels, their wanderings up and down in the 
earth, their suspicions and inquietude, to a life where a bed of straw 
prepares a sweeter slumber than down, and a dinner of herbs is 
better than a stalled ox. The Mantuan bard, years ago, sung these 
words: * O, too fortunate farmers, did you but know your own good! * 
Was he not a prophet ? Are not these days proving that no nation 
can, with impunity, neglect the wholesome law of nature, that man 
should * earn his bread by the sweat of his brow?’ Are there not 
signs which show that many among the intelligent and highly edu¬ 
cated classes of society, feel that we have too long neglected the 
common; that by insensible degrees we have been departing from 
the natural laws of our being, the only paths to a really spiritual and 
intellectual life? ‘Call thou not that common/ now says many a 
one, ‘which gives health of mind and body; which makes the 
thoughts pure, the body chaste; which inspires fresh thoughts of 
God and the universe; which is at war with effeminacy, luxury, and 
sloth. O the hopes and joys of the farmer! How sweet his sleep ! 
how religious his life! He trusts in Providence. He plants seeds 
and waits for the harvest. He watches the showers as they fall, 
and feels the sun as it shines, and he reasons of their objects and 
purposes, and is grateful. He trusts too in himself, as he rejoices in 
the strength of his sinewy arms and his expanded chest, and feels 
that he is indeed a Man. 

Professional business carried the writer some winters ago into the 
heart of the State of Vermont. One who has spent his life on the 
sea-coast, is surprised to find so much that is beautiful and grand in 
a winter scene among the hills. This Green Mountain region is an 
object of interest at all seasons, but at no period of the year are its 
hills more imposing than when covered with the snow, which falls 
early in the winter, to remain until a late day in the spring. And 
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then it is too that the comfort, the hospitality, and open-faced hon¬ 
esty of its intelligent and republican inhabitants strike one most 
forcibly. This stormy, snowy time among its prosperous and heal¬ 
thy people, where poverty is rare and want almost unknown, is a 
very different affair from a winter in our cities, where one is con¬ 
stantly reminded of human suffering by the starving, shivering, 
street-beggar, till he wishes it might be always summer for the sake 
of the poor. As the travelling carriage of city luxury winds along 
the shady roads of its valleys — running often by the margin of 
small rivers and streams, which give a refreshing coolness to the air 
of summer, and music to the ear, filled as they are with rapids and 
water-falls, with little green islands dividing them into two streams 
above, it would seem, to unite them more closely afterward, as they 
rush together again below, with a swift embrace, as lovers whom 
some accident has separated for a season — as his carriage rolls 
along in such delightful scenery, the owner, if he think at all of 
winter in such scenes, does so with an inward chill, and resolves 
that such wild places shall never see his face in December. But if 
necessity or business should chance to carry him thither in the time 
of snows and drifts, we venture to assert that he will be well repaid 
fojr the peril of his journey. If the aforesaid traveller cares for any 
body and any thing disconnected with himself, he will be made 
happy by seeing so much comfort and hilarity where he looked only 
for gloom and apathy. He will find all the people well clad, with 
good warm houses over their heads, with huge piles of wood 1 handy * 
at every door, and with countenances that seem ready to respond to 
the lines of Goldsmith: 

‘ Dea* is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms \ 

And as the child, whom scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the tempest’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.* 

If the snow has been unusually deep, that is, over six feet on a 
level, he will see the fanners out with their oxen and their inverted 
sleds, breaking the path, first to the school-house, then to the meet¬ 
ing-house, the stage generally being able to work its own way, 
drawn by horses of the Morgan breed. His heart will be wanned 
within him, in spite of the cold weather, to find such abundance, 
cheerfulness, and health on every side; and the deeper he goes into 
the matter the more will he find to love and admire in the State 
which has no sea-coast, no rail-roads, no canals, and no aristocracy. 

It was during a journey into such a region that the facts which 
make the foundation of the following tale became known to the 
writer. We had got as far as Landsgrove, on the east side of the 
Green Mountains, and there a storm came on in the night, which 
gave us serious doubts whether we should ever get out of it. The 
small inn at which we put up was completely covered with snow. 
Our host met us with a smiling countenance in the morning, as if 
nothing unusual had happened; the women of the house went 
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cheerfully to their accustomed occupations; and from the every-day 
air about us, we soon began to have some hope that we were not 
actually buried alive. The appearance of the table at breakfast 
furnished another argument that the people who lived there evi¬ 
dently expected a new supply of provisions from abroad, judging 
from the profusion of the table. 1 But how can they get here ? * 
thought I. * Well, if they get in , I can certainly get out' 

Accompanying us in the stage was a reserved gentleman from 
South Carolina, who was on his way to Montpelier, on affairs of 
state. He had spoken no word during our previous day’s journey 
together; but now his fears fairly conquered his haughtiness; and 
coming to me with a woful countenance, he said: ‘ This is a melan¬ 
choly day, good Sir, if I may take the liberty of addressing you 
without an introduction.* / 

1 It is indeed, Sir,* said I, now without alarm myself, for I had 
seen the landlord and the preparations for breakfast, and had con¬ 
structed my argument n priori , and I was willing to punish the stran¬ 
ger a little; adding: ‘ I hope you have no family to mourn your loss, 
should we perish before aid can reach us.* Now if my fellow-trav¬ 
eller had been humble enough to esteem the host fit company for 
him; had he been polity enough to pay his respects to the landlady, 
instead of shutting himself up in the little parlor, he would have 
escaped much pain. 

I Alas! Sir, I have a wife and six children; and my mission to the 
north is a secret, even to my family, who suppose me staying at one 
of my plantations. How shall we communicate our sad fate to our 
friends ? * 

* I think, Sir, we had better make our wills, state the circumstan¬ 
ces, and leave them in the bar-room, where some one is sure to 
arrive as soon as a thaw shall come on.* 

The man certainly had courage; he took my words very calmly, 
and looked for a bell-rope to summon the host for writing materials; 
but he found no bell-cord to pull. He hesitated a moment, evidently 
considering whether it consisted with his dignity, under such pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, to go himself and obtain what he wanted, when 
the landlord called us to breakfast 

That men and women could eat in the very jaws of death seemed 
to surprise the reserved gentleman, and he whispered to me as hte* 
sat at table mechanically, (not a word being spoken at meal times in 
New-England, so intent are the Yankees upon the eatables,.) mista¬ 
king the silence and sobriety of the meal for the stupor of despair: 

I I suppose they are used to it’ v 

‘ What ? * said I. 

* To be buried alive.* 

1 Undoubtedly; and of being dug out too ; allow me to help you 
to a piece of this broiled venison ; it is excellent’ 

As I spoke a broad face was thrust within the door of the room 
where we all sat at breakfast together, landlord, landlady, maids, 
driver, ostler, and passengers, and from a capacious mouth came 
these words: 
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1 You do n’t call this a pretty tall nor’-wester, Colonel! ’ 

1 What! is that you, General ? * said the host. 

‘ I guess it is no other: the lads are coming from the village, and 
we will soon have you clear. The Meadow Farmers will be along 
soon *, for they are never behind nobody whether it shine or storm.’ 

‘Well, General, just help yourself to a drink, and I’ll be out 
soon.’ 

The countenance of the stranger brightened; he no longer needed 
urging to partake of his share of the food before us; and soon after 
we all assembled in the bar-room to learn the story of our sudden 
deliverance. 

As we were leaving the table, we heard near the house the sound 
of many voices of men crying to their cattle, through their clenched 
teeth, as if by the muscular contraction of their jaws they hoped 
to infuse new vigor into the sinews of the beasts. The work was 
done as if by magic; and we had hardly arrived in the bar-room 
before it was crowded with lusty young farmers, all dressed nearly 
alike, in blue frocks and white bell-crowned hats. They were sha¬ 
king the snow from their persons, and wiping the perspiration from 
their foreheads; and the hearty laugh and ready jest showed that 
they enjoyed this battle with the elements. 

While the Colonel was mixing toddy for the General, for he 
belonged to the old school of moderate drinkers, a new set of path- 
breakers arrived in sight, in an opposite direction to those we were 
talking with. ‘ Here come the Meadow Farmers! Three cheers 
for the Meadow Farmers! * And with these words the young men 
rushed out to welcome their fellow-laborers with their voices; and 
a hearty cheering it was. And on they came, six as fine looking 
young men as I ever saw, with a team of four yokes of beautiful 
cattle, of the Derby breed. The leader of this new party attracted 
our attention. Indeed, there was something about them all which 
commanded respect; not that their dress denoted any difference 
from the general class of Vermont farmers; but perhaps their cor¬ 
dial reception biassed us in their favor, and we were expecting 
something remarkable in the Meadow Farmers. Certainly we were 
not disappointed. 

As they entered the house the General seemed anxious to get out 
of the bar-room, and no more was said about toddy. It was very 
evident that both the General and the Colonel, and the whole tribe 
of Green Mountain boys, stood somewhat in awe of the Meadow 
Farmers, and seemed to defer most of all to Mr. Gilbert, who was 
{he director of the labor in which they were engaged. Mr. Gilbert, 
when he learned that travellers were detained in the inn by the 
violence of the storm, did us the honor to seek us out, and, in lan¬ 
guage that would do credit to a court, express his condolence at our 
ill luck. We fell easily into conversation with this remarkable man. 
He was anxious to hear the news from the city; asked questions 
unusual for a tiller of the earth; and in twenty minutes convinced 
us that beside being a farmer he was both a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man. Imagine our surprise when, in taking his leave, our new 
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There is not a grave-stone in yonder cemetery, though some 
point back half a century, but his chisel has etched the moving 
epitaph, and recorded the simple memorial: * Sacred to the memory 

of -, who was born on the — day of -, and died on the — day 

of -, in the — year of his age .’ They say he made his own, long 

years ago; but he still lives on, hale and hearty as a mountain-oak; 
lives to perpetuate in sculptured marble the memory of the younger 
and fairer victims of decay. It is often a touching spectacle, that 
calls up a train of odd reflections, to see this sturdy centenarian, 
half concealed in the tall grass and among the boughs of weeping 
willows, breaking the pervading stillness of the cemetery with the 
sound of his chisel, and erecting a monument to strong manhood or 
blooming youth that might have thought to survive long after their 
humble chronicler was gone. I do not know that such grave reflec¬ 
tions ever disturb the tranquillity of his mind. This working among 
bones and skulls has become a matter of business with him: his is 
as gay a heart as though his occupation were to build temples for 
the living instead of tombs for the dead. Though nature and habit 
had made him as sentimental as Jacques or Hamlet, his daily asso¬ 
ciation with our merry Jack Falstaff would have dispelled the gloom 
and cobwebs of his fancy and made his heart all sunshine. Many 
years ago Sir John came near being the death of him by adminis¬ 
tering to his bowel-complaint two heaping table-spoonfuls of salt¬ 
petre for so much Epsom salts. ‘’Faith/ said our Yorkshireman, 

‘ you came nigh making a barrel of pickled pork of me that time, 
Jock! ’ and in consideration thereof, he promises, in case he survive 
him, to erect him a monument worthy even of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, the redoubtable Knight of sack and sugar. 

There is an old gentleman w T ith a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
walking-stick, whose daily rambles to the principal street of Idle¬ 
berg always bring him past a clock-maker’s establishment, where 
he stops regularly every morning in the year, at seven o’clock in 
summer and nine in winter, stares up at the window, pulls out his 
watch by means of a steel-chain, resets it if wrong, and lets it stand 
if right. Then he proceeds up street with such an air of business 
and despatch, that you might suppose him to be concerned in a 
whole-sale dry-goods’ house, or a bank of discount; but he has no 
such ostensible employment. He goes nowhere in particular, stays 
but a short time when he gets there, and then turns back and goes 
the other way. If you will pause to observe his proceedings, you 
will see him march to the farthest end of the street, then across the 
way and back again as before, keeping time on the pavement with 
the tap of his stick, accosting his neighbors, retailing bits of small 
news, and producing his unerring watch as the best regulator for 
theirs. In the absence of a daily newspaper he officiates in that 
capacity, gratis; and patrols the town from morning to night without 
compensation His chief occupation, his constant delight, is in 
regulating the time-pieces of the town. He is miserable at any 
thing else. He seems to be troubled with a mania on the subject of 
chronometry, constantly urging him to sustain the veracity of all 
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clocks, watches, and sun-dials, and leaving him wretched if he fail 
in his duty. No danger of being five minutes behindhand or 
beforehand at Idleberg; no unrecorded births, deaths, or accidents ; 
no possibility of whispered treason, while he regulates the town. 
We could not well spare our old gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heavy walking-stick, and the silver watch with the steel- 
chain. He is quite an antiquity. 

Thus, worthy reader, by portraying before you these venerable 
specimens of humanity, have I endeavored to diffuse around you 
an atmosphere of quiet antiquity, and thereby prepare you for a just 
appreciation of that most antiquarian'group of all — the Three 
Pollies. Like every other human invention this name is subject to 
the influences of time, and while in its first variety it is immortalized 
in the fashionable song of ‘ Molly, put the kettle on/ and in its 
second by the author of 4 Highland Mary/ it remains for the present 
writer to record the exploits of some of the Pollies who have 
adorned humanity, and thrown a bright lustre around the humblest 
walks of life. Contemplating with feelings of mingled awe and 
solemnity these fair victims of the ravages of Time, I assure the 
reader that the historian approaches the task with the same degree 
of veneration with which he would disinter an Egyptian mummy, 
or explore a Roman temple with the dust of ten centuries defacing 
its time-worn columns. 

The Three Pollies boast no titled ancestry, and are as yet unknown 
to fame. No kindred blood flows in their veins, but ties of sympa¬ 
thy far more potent are twined about their hearts. Their needles 
are their only fortunes, and their greatest boast is in the strength of 
their stitches. They have manufactured galligaskins for every boy 
that has grown up at Idleberg in the last twenty years ; and one of 
them is constantly referring to the fact that a pair of inexpressibles 
from her own needle were once occupied by a member of Congress. 

They belong to that ancient and respectable class of spinsters 
who may be found the world over, keeping alive the vestal fires on 
the altar of celibacy. The eldest is as dignified as a city alderman, 
wears chintzes of the gravest colors, a cap with but little profusion 
of lace or riband, and a pair of silver-rimmed double-magnifying 
spectacles. The Sunday gowns of the second are a shade more 
gay than those of the first; now and then a stray flower may be 
seen peeping from the folds of her neat bonnet; and although it is 
whispered by knowing ones that she is forced to put on spectacles 
at home, it is very certain she never wears them abroad. The 
youngest of the Pollies has just crossed the Rubicon. The attrac¬ 
tions which were once so fascinating have not entirely disappeared, 
and you may yet trace fading gleams of beauty, like the sunset that 
loves to linger on the twilight sea, ere all is wrapt in gloom. She 
has recently passed unscathed the ordeal that tempts the sex to 
commit matrimony ; and like a successful candidate for the honors 
of chivalry, though she joins occasionally the pastimes of her 
younger companions, she clings with a fonder tenacity to the sister 
spirits with whom she is associated in name and profession. 
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Let not the reader imagine that the Three Pollies have never 
loved. Could some retrospective pen unfold the history of past 
generations, it might bring to light some precious traces of the 
gentle passions that once throbbed in their bosoms as warmly as 
they now throb, dear reader, in thine. They, too, when life was 
young, knew how to start at the echo of a footstep and blush at the 
sound of a name. The record of their loves would fill a volume of 
mingled hopes and disappointments, of pleasant dreams and stem 
realities. How truly might it be said of each: 

‘ One only passion, unrevealed, 

With maiden pride the maid concealed, 

Yet not less purely felt the flame ; 

Oh, need I tell that passion’s name ? ’ 

Now these my heroines have given an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion by spinsters the world over, in the establishment of an associa¬ 
tion known as the Club of the Three Pollies. It is their purpose 
to extend the immunities of this club indefinitely to all antiquated 
maidens who shall furnish the requisite credentials. The first 
requisite is, that the name of the applicant shall be Polly; the next 
refers to a necessary degree of antiquity that shall be nameless; 
she must also be a strict tee-totaller in principle and practice, yet 
devotedly attached to the enlivening fumes of the Chinese herb. 
More than all, she must vow eternal celibacy and devotion to her 
sister spirits and also to their bachelor president, Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. William Goodwin, or as he is familiarly styled, Billy Goodwin. 

This individual is another antiquity of Idleberg, and I would 
fain go into ecstacies at approaching a name at once so excellent 
and so venerable. Mr. Goodwin is a dapper little gentleman, with 
a long-skirted frock-coat, a pair of sharp-pointed shirt-collars that 
threaten constantly to amputate his ears, and a tall glossy hat set 
on his sleek and scanty locks with the most perpendicular precision. 
He is a native of Ireland, the land of paddies and potatoes, and in 
early life cultivated a patriotic passion for the national vegetable. 
It is unnecessary to follow him from the land of his nativity to the 
scene of his present sojourning. Suffice it to say, that that ‘ divinity 
which shapes our ends ’ has transported him over a space of more 
than four thousand miles to fill the very station for which no other 
man alive is half so competent. 

If we might be permitted to estimate the general advancement of 
society, from the early specimens of Mr. Goodwin’s genius, it would 
lead to the conclusion, that the happy time foretold in prophecy had 
already arrived, when 1 a child should be born a hundred years old.* 
On a certain fine spring morning William’s employer had occasion 
to send him to a neighboring forest in search of pea-sticks, and 
furnished him with an old blind horse and a sled for the purpose of 
conveying said pea-sticks to town. Bright and early as Phoebus, 
William adjusted the sled, buckled the harness, and mounted his 
blind and valorous charger. It was his first adventure on horse¬ 
back ; and as he rode up the street with the sled dangling in the 
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rear, his equestrianism excited universal admiration. At the end of 
his journey he dismounted, secured his steed to a fence-rail, and 
lifting his axe, laid about him with the lusty sinews of a true 
pioneer. Many hours were spent in this exhilarating toil; until, as 
the sun went down, he looked about him, and lo! he had gathered 
pea-sticks sufficient to supply not only his employer, but the whole 
town beside for a series of years, according to the existing demand 
for pea-sticks in this ilk. A pleasant vision came over him of the 
profits that might accrue from the sale of the surplus; but on laying 
the capacity of his sled, he found it too small to contain the half 
of them. After due deliberation, he bethought him to unharness 
the sled and fasten the sticks to the horse’s rear, * whereby hangs a 
tail.* To determine, with him, was to accomplish; and in less time 
than is required to record it, the sled was detached, the pea-sticks 
bound up with a strong cord and fastened to the horse, and our hero 
mounted. Just then it is supposed that an indefinable feeling came 
over the animal; a suspicion of foul play; and at the first step the 
beast was convinced that William had imposed on its credulity. A 
single desperate bound, and our hero lay sprawling in a convenient 
mud-hole, and away went the horse in the direction of home, with 
the entire cargo of pea-sticks dangling at his heels! Though 
routed, our hero was not vanquished; but rising and shaking the 
dew-drops from his garments, he started off down the hill in hot 
pursuit. Away they went — the horse, the pea-sticks, and William 
Goodwin. The reader who may have witnessed the exhilarating 
spectacle of a luckless dog scampering down the street, often looking 
back with terror at a spectral tin-kettle tied to his tail, that bounces 
and rattles at every step, with a whole bevy of juvenile mad-caps 
shouting at his heels, may conceive a faint idea of our hero’s steed 
as he dashed along like the headless horsemen of the Hartz moun¬ 
tains, amid the wild huzzas of holiday school-boys and the loud 
barking of all the curs in the village. Presently William appeared, 
well coated with mud and reeking with perspiration; and as he 
came tearing down the street, it was heart-rending to hear him 
appeal to the gathering multitude: * Stop that horse ! for God’s sake, 
stop that horse ! ’ 

By this time all Idleberg was in commotion. It was such a 
degree of excitement as usually attends balloon ascensions, or itine¬ 
rant musicians with dancing monkeys and a barrel-organ. Parsons 
and attorneys exchanged sly glance’s of humor; old men hobbled into 
the street on crutches, and old women looked over their spectacles 
through the windows; while young men and women deserted their 
shops and toilets; and amid this mixed multitude, the horse guided 
by instinct drew up at his master’s door, the pea-sticks came up in 
due order, and William brought up the rear, fell to his knees 
embracing the truant sticks, and offered up a thanksgiving to the 
imaginary power that had rescued his treasure from destruction. 
This incident supplied the town with gossip for many years, and 
has scarcely yet grown threadbare. Suffice it to say, that this feat 
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established William’s reputation for original genius, and from that 
day to this he has never again been sent in search of pea-sticks. 

When a young man, some thirty years ago, Mr. Goodwin attached 
himself to the Idleberg Thespian Society, and soon became dis¬ 
tinguished for his histrionic powers. His appearance on the stage 
was always greeted with enthusiastic cheers, and loud cries of 
* Hurrah for Ireland! ’ ‘ Go it, Billy ! ’ resounded on all sides. Such 
was his aptness for antique characters, even then, that he was most 
loudly applauded in the character of old Mr. Hardcastle in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ There is no doubt but his name would soon 
have become illustrious in the annals of the drama; but about this 
time the whole tenor of his life was changed by the intrusion of a 
passion to which all hearts are exposed, and which has since proved 
the master-passion of his existence. He soon laid aside the sock 
and buskin for the habiliments of the lover, and deserted the halls 
of Thespis for the enchanting courts of Cupid. * 

Now, as the fates would have it, his dulcinea was one of the 
very Pollies whose history I am recording. He loved her with all 
the ardor of a susceptible heart and a first attachment He courted 
her long and he courted her well, and it may truly be said, that he 
has grown gray in the cause. Whatever may have been the other 
peculiarities of this courtship, it was certainly one of the longest on 
record. Punctual as the time-piece that pointed to the hour, he 
sought her presence, and day after day, and year after year, he 
pursued his object with a zeal worthy of better success. As love 
and music go hand in hand, he learned to play most amorously on 
an old cracked flute, and might often be heard beneath her window, 
inviting her to ‘ come o’er the moonlit sea,’ in dulcet strains, mingled 
with the barking of curs and the squealing of recreant pigs. About 
the same time he composed several volumes of poetry, all about 
flowers and bowers, sighing and dying, all of which will in due 
time be given to the curious world in a posthumous work, to be 
edited by the writer of this veritable history. As a specimen I 
subjoin, by particular permission, the following stanza, surrepti¬ 
tiously appropriated by another, but originally penned by Mr. Good¬ 
win, whose claim to the production I am prepared to defend by 
wager of battle, or by any other mode of honorable combat: 

1 Once I loved a lovely girl, 

Her name it was Maria ; 

But, Polly dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five limes higher.’ 


Strange to tell, she resisted all his entreaties, his music, and his 
poetry, choosing to remain 1 in maiden meditation fancy-free.’ It is 
equally strange to tell, that by a happy fortuity they have become 
inmates of the same mansion, and dwellers beneath the same roof. 
It is a convincing evidence of the good fortune that has attended 
Mr. Goodwin throughout life, that the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished has at length been brought about, at least in part; and 
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although they have never been married, their mutual relations are 
quite as agreeable to both parties. 

Such are the various personages who at present compose the 
Club of the Three Pollies. Their periodical meetings are conducted 
with all the order and regularity of clock-work, and would be a 
worthy example for many other deliberative bodies of higher pre¬ 
tensions and more sounding names. Mr. Goodwin presides with 
his accustomed dignity, and the trio receive his communications on 
the state of the union with becoming deference. At such times the 
worthy president arrays himself in an old three-cornered hat and 
the identical pair of galligaskins in which he made his debut. I 
had almost omitted to mention that he once filled the post of clerk 
in one of the village churches; and among the diversified enter¬ 
tainments of the club, he often performs some of the psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs which once resounded through the 
sanctuary. Thus they beguile the evening hours, while Mr. Good¬ 
win snuffs the lights, replenishes the tea-pot, and piles huge fagots 
on the fire; forgetting in the midst of their hilarity that the cold 
world has thrown them from its embrace ; and they have often 
declared that their president is the dearest little fellow in the world, 
and fully worth his weight in gold. Nor does his kindness stop 
here. He seeks every occasion at home and abroad to advance 
their happiness. He is their only gallant on all public occasions. 
He escorts them to church as often as the Sabbath bell throws its 
chimes over the village; and it is an interesting spectacle to witness 
the air he assumes when, taking the lead up the church-aisle, he 
conducts them to the pew, bows them in with an exquisite grace, 
and then seats himself, like the patriarch of a large and respectable 
family. 

While recording the manifold virtues of the Three Pollies, I must 
not omit to mention that they are prominent members of all the 
modem benevolent societies for the melioriation of mankind, and 
the advancement of the whole human race in literature, science, 
and morals. They are particularly active in the cause of a certain 
Patent-right Sewing Society, under whose generous patronage no 
less than half a dozen shirts, several waistcoats, and a good many 
little calico dresses for little girls, are annually manufactured and 
distributed to the needy. Mr. Goodwin, too, has a share in the 
benevolent operations of the day. Having been elected secretary 
to some new-fashioned society, a good many years since, it became 
his duty to present his periodical report; which report occupied 
several months in the preparation, filled several quires of paper, 
and when read, lulled the greater part of his large and intelligent 
audience into a most delightful state of somnolency. At first this 
reception threw a considerable damper over his spirit of author¬ 
ship ; but calling to mind the encouraging scripture, that no prophet 
is without honor save in his own country, he sent his report to a 
distant editor, who published it with many flattering encomia on 
the author’s zeal and ability. At present he occupies the post of 
keeper of the Total Abstinence pledge and the list of names appen- 
vol. xxi. 42 
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ded thereto, and is himself an ardent supporter of the cause, and a 
perfect model of sobriety — which even his best friends must 
admit, is quite an improvement on his old habits. 

After a long life of activity and toil, Mr. Goodwin now luxuriates 
in that otium cum dignitate , so often sighed for by Cicero and other 
philosophers. He has begun to take equestrian excursions into the 
neighboring country, and goes forth with a heart alive to flowery 
meads, murmuring streams, waving forests, and undulating land¬ 
scapes. Indeed, he was recently known to accomplish the unac¬ 
customed feat of a day’s ride to a distant town, on a dilapidated 
horse selected for an easy disposition, a sure foot, and an aversion 
to kicking up behind. It is rumored that he devotes his leisure to 
the study of the muses and several of the learned professions, to 
either or all of which he is competent to do ample and equal justice. 
Mean time he cultivates a spirit of universal philosophy, conceiving 
a variety of quaint and eloquent sentiments, which he reserves for 
the entertainment of select audiences. On a recent occasion curi¬ 
osity led him into a court of justice while in session. He was 
struck with the gravity of the judge, the eloquence of the bar, and 
most of all with the haggard appearance of a man of four-score 
years who had spent a princely fortune in law-suits, and still 
haunted courts of justice like a ghost, long after he had lost every 
farthing of his estate. Mr. Goodwin was moved at the sight of this 
charmed victim of the law. 4 Gentlemen! ’ said Mr. Goodwin, 
standing on a bench, and addressing the judge and the bar, litigants, 
prisoners, and spectators, ‘ Fellow citizens, when old George dies, I 
think we must bury him under the court-house! ’ Having delivered 
himself of this appropriate sentiment, Mr. Goodwin made an exqui¬ 
site bow, descended from his rostrum, and retired amid the loud 
plaudits of his audience. 

Such are the Three Pollies and their worthy president; the most 
antiquated specimens of the antiquities of Idleberg. It has been 
said that happiness is a phantom, ever enticing the pursuer, and 
ever flitting from his grasp. It has been vainly sought in the roar 
of battle, in the follies of fashion, in the blandishments of fame; 
but the Three Pollies have found it far from the glitter of worldly 
pomp, in the bosom of retirement, and in the exercise of all the 
domestic virtues. While others have been hurrying madly upon 
the sea of life, battling with its billows and wrecked by its storms, 
they have guided their bark quietly along, with a blue sky above 
and a bright path before them. The world of pride and fashion 
may turn aside from this picture of felicity and contentment; but 
the Three Pollies have discovered the true elixir which perpetuates 
the bloom of youth, and brings on a verdant old age, with bright 
memories of the past and brighter hopes of the future. 

I cannot draw this history to a close without invoking a whole 
catalogue of blessings on my venerable heroines. Their lives have 
been passed in sunshine — may they never be darkened by a cloud! 
May the tie that has so long bound them strengthen with the growth 
of years! May their stitches never rip, nor their love grow cold, 
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nor their tea-pot fail to send forth its delightful fragrance, nor their 
president forget to defend them as the apple of his eye ! May no 
matrimonial offers, however alluring, beguile them from their vows 
of celibacy; and it is a hope that often enlivens the solitude of the 
patient historian, that his own humble name may go down to the 
latest posterity, linked by enduring ties with the characters whose 
memory he has endeavored to rescue from obscurity, and inscribe 
in enduring letters on the tablet of time. 


STANZAS. 


Take hence the harp! I cannot sing 
A song of mirth to-night; 

But as I struck each quivering string 
The strain that would responsive ring 
Could give you no delight: 

For it would speak of days long past, 
And friends long gone, and tell how fast 
Life’s brightness takes its flight! 


For I have heard a song to-night 
That brought to memory 
Days when the future all was bright, 
Ere Time had ever brought its blight 
Upon my spirit free; 

Death has long closed the lips that sang 
That song, but as its echoes rang, 

Her form I still could see. 


III. 

And every sweet remembered tone 

Stirred chords that long had slept; 
And now once more I am alone, 

For of ye all there is not one 

That tears like mine has wept. 

No! happy is your glittering throng, 
And at the notes of that wild song 
Your hearts with pleasure leapt. 


Then give the harp to him whose heart 
Still beats with joy and mirth; 
Who ne’er has felt a tear-drop start, 

Nor seen a kindred spirit part 
From all it loved on earth; 

And bid him wake a joyful strain, 

For from a tortured heart and brain 
Such notes can have no birth. 

Cambridge, (Mass.,) 1842. 
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MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


• T TBC AUTHOR OW ' 1EWARD AX.TORD AVS SIS fUmilOW.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following tale might well be considered a fiction, were it not 
a fact Yet it is only a story of simple rural life; of rest and labor, 
of struggle and success. It shows what the cultivator of the soil is 
capable of being; how large are his sources of happiness; what 
influences are waiting to be gracious to every man who will approach 
his mother Nature, and have faith in her never-failing bounty; for 
she gives not bread alone to the hungry body, but she supplies food 
for the wants of the mind, and inspires with a new life the slumber¬ 
ing soul. In short, we here tell what man can do alone, and what 
he can accomplish collectively. We would win back the idle, the 
profligate, the restless, the faithless, and the ‘ poor rich man/ from 
their couches, their revels, their wanderings up and down in the 
earth, their suspicions and inquietude, to a life where a bed of straw 
prepares a sweeter slumber than down, and a dinner of herbs is 
better than a stalled ox. The Mantuan bard, years ago, sung these 
words: 1 O, too fortunate farmers, did you but know your own good! * 
Was he not a prophet ? Are not these days proving that no nation 
can, with impunity, neglect the wholesome law of nature, that man 
should ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his brow?’ Are there not 
signs which show that many among the intelligent and highly edu¬ 
cated classes of society, feel that we have too long neglected the 
common; that by insensible degrees we have been departing from 
the natural laws of our being, the only paths to a really spiritual and 
intellectual life? ‘Call thou not that common/ now says many a 
one, ‘which gives health of mind and body; which makes the 
thoughts pure, the body chaste; which inspires fresh thoughts of 
God and the universe; which is at war with effeminacy, luxury, and 
sloth. O the hppes and joys of the farmer! How sweet his sleep ! 
how religious his life! He trusts in Providence. He plants seeds 
and waits for the harvest. He watches the showers as they fall, 
and feels the sun as it shines, and he reasons of their objects and 
purposes, and is grateful. He trusts too in himself, as he rejoices in 
the strength of his sinewy arms and his expanded chest, and feels 
that he is indeed a Man. 

Professional business carried the writer some winters ago into the 
heart of the State of Vermont. One who has spent his life on the 
sea-coast, is surprised to find so much that is beautiful and grand in 
a winter scene among the hills. This Green Mountain region is an 
object of interest at all seasons, but at no period of the year are its 
hills more imposing than when covered with the snow, which falls 
early in the winter, to remain until a late day in the spring. And 
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then it is too that the comfort, the hospitality, and open-faced hon¬ 
esty of its intelligent and republican inhabitants strike one most 
forcibly. This stormy, snowy time among its prosperous and heal¬ 
thy people, where poverty is rare and want almost unknown, is a 
very different affair from a winter in our cities, where one is con¬ 
stantly reminded of human suffering by the starving, shivering, 
street-beggar, till he wishes it might be always summer for the sake 
of the poor. As the travelling carriage of city luxury winds along 
the shady roads of its valleys — running often by the margin of 
small rivers and streams, which give a refreshing coolness to the air 
of summer, and music to the ear, filled as they are with rapids and 
water-falls, with little green islands dividing them into two streams 
above, it would seem, to unite them more closely afterward, as they 
rush together again below, with a swift embrace, as lovers whom 
some accident has separated for a season — as his carriage rolls 
along in such delightful scenery, the owner, if he think at all of 
winter in such scenes, does so with an inward chill, and resolves 
that such wild places shall never see his face in December. But if 
necessity or business should chance to carry him thither in the time 
of snows and drifts, we venture to assert that he will be well repaid 
for the peril of his journey. If the aforesaid traveller cares for any 
body and any thing disconnected with himself, he will be made 
happy by seeing so much comfort and hilarity where he looked only 
for gloom and apathy. He will find all the people well clad, with 
good warm houses over their heads, with huge piles of wood ‘ handy 9 
at every door, and with countenances that seem ready to respond to 
the lines of Goldsmith: 

4 Dka* is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms \ 

And as the child, whom scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the tempest’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.* 

If the snow has been unusually deep, that is, over six feet on a 
level, he will see the farmers out with their oxen and their inverted 
sleds, breaking the path, first to the school-house, then to the meet¬ 
ing-house, the stage generally being able to work its own way, 
drawn by horses of the Morgan breed. His heart will be warmed 
within him, in spite of the cold weather, to find such abundance, 
cheerfulness, and health on every side; and the deeper he goes into 
the matter the more will he find to love and admire in the State 
which has no sea-coast, no rail-roads, no canals, and no aristocracy. 

It was during a journey into such a region that the facts which 
make the foundation of the following tale became known to the 
writer. We had got as far as Landsgrove, on the east side of the 
Green Mountains, and there a storm came on in the night, which 
gave us serious doubts whether we should ever get out of it. The 
small inn at which we put up was completely covered with snow. 
Our host met us with a smiling countenance in the morning, as if 
nothing unusual had happened; the women of the house went 
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cheerfully to their accustomed occupations; and from the every-day 
air about us, we soon began to have some hope that we were not 
actually buried alive. The appearance of the table at breakfast 
furnished another argument that the people who lived there evi¬ 
dently expected a new supply of provisions from abroad, judging 
from the profusion of the table. ‘ But how can they get here ? * 
thought I. ‘ Well, if they get in , I can certainly get out. 1 

Accompanying us in the stage was a reserved gentleman from 
South Carolina, who was on his way to Montpelier, on affairs of 
state. He had spoken no word during our previous day’s journey 
together; but now his fears fairly conquered his haughtiness; and 
coming to me with a woful countenance, he said: * This is a melan¬ 
choly day, good Sir, if I may take the liberty of addressing you 
without an introduction.’ / 

‘ It is indeed, Sir,’ said I, now without alarm myself, for I had 
seen the landlord and the preparations for breakfast, and had con¬ 
structed my argument d priori , and I was willing to punish the stran¬ 
ger a little; adding: * I hope you have no family to mourn your loss, 
should we perish before aid can reach us.’ Now if my fellow-trav¬ 
eller had been humble enough to esteem the host fit company for 
him; had he been polite, enough to pay his respects to the landlady, 
instead of shutting himself up in the little parlor, he would have 
escaped much pain. 

* Alas! Sir, I have a wife and six children; and my mission to the 
north is a secret, even to my family, who suppose me staying at one 
of my plantations. How shall we communicate our sad fate to our 
friends ? ’ 

1 1 think, Sir, we had better make our wills, state the circumstan¬ 
ces, and leave them in the bar-room, where some one is sure to 
arrive as soon as a thaw shall come on.’ 

The man certainly had courage; he took my words very calmly, 
and looked for a bell-rope to summon the host for writing materials; 
but he found no bell-cord to pull. He hesitated a moment, evidently 
considering whether it consisted with his dignity, under such pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, to go himself and obtain what he wanted, when 
the landlord called us to breakfast. 

That men and women could eat in the very jaws of death seemed ^ 

to surprise the reserved gentleman, and he whispered to me as he’ 
sat at table mechanically, (not a word being spoken at meal times in 
New-England, so intent are the Yankees upon the eatables,) mista¬ 
king the silence and sobriety of the meal for the stupor of despair: 

‘ I suppose they are used to it.’ t V 

‘ What ? * said I. 

* To be buried alive.* 

‘ Undoubtedly; and of being dug out too ; allow me to help you 
to a piece of this broiled venison ; it is excellent.’ 

As I spoke a broad face was thrust within the door of the room 
where we all sat at breakfast together, landlord, landlady, maids, 
driver, ostler, and passengers, and from a capacious mouth came 
these words: 
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4 You do n’t call this a pretty tall nor’-wester, Colonel! * 

4 What! is that you, General?* said the host 

* I guess it is no other: the lads are coming from the village, and 
we will soon have you clear. The Meadow Farmers will be along 
soon; for they are never behind nobody whether it shine or storm.* 

4 Well, General, just help yourself to a drink, and I’ll be out 
soon.* 

The countenance of the stranger brightened; he no longer needed 
urging to partake of his share of the food before us; and soon after 
we all assembled in the bar-room to learn the story of our sudden 
deliverance. 

As we were leaving the table, we heard near the house the sound 
of many voices of men crying to their cattle, through their clenched 
teeth, as if by the muscular contraction of their jaws they hoped 
to infuse new vigor into the sinews of the beasts. The work was 
done as if by magic; and we had hardly arrived in the bar-room 
before it was crowded with lusty young farmers, all dressed nearly 
alike, in blue frocks and white bell-crowned hats. They were sha¬ 
king the snow from their persons, and wiping the perspiration from 
their foreheads; and the hearty laugh and ready jest showed that 
they enjoyed this battle with the elements. 

While the Colonel was mixing toddy for the General, for he 
belonged to the old school of moderate drinkers, a new set of path- 
breakers arrived in sight, in an opposite direction to those we were 
talking with. ‘Here come the Meadow Farmers! Three cheers 
for the Meadow Farmers! * And with these words the young men 
rushed out to welcome their fellow-laborers with their voices; and 
a hearty cheering it was. And on they came, six as fine looking 
young men as I ever saw, with a team of four yokes of beautiful 
cattle, of the Derby breed. The leader of this new party attracted 
our attention. Indeed, there was something about them all which 
commanded respect; not that their dress denoted any difference 
from the general class of Vermont farmers; but perhaps their cor¬ 
dial reception biassed us in their favor, and we were expecting 
something remarkable in the Meadow Farmers. Certainly we were 
not disappointed. 

As they entered the house the General seemed anxious to get out 
of the bar-room, and no more was said about toddy. It was very 
evident that both the General and the Colonel, and the whole tribe 
of Green Mountain boys, stood somewhat in aw r e of the Meadow 
Farmers, and seemed to defer most of all to Mr. Gilbert, who was 
the director of the labor in which they were engaged. Mr. Gilbert, 
when he learned that travellers were detained in the inn by the 
violence of the storm, did us the honor to seek us out, and, in lan¬ 
guage that would do credit to a court, express his condolence at our 
ill luck. We fell easily into conversation with this remarkable man. 
He was anxious to hear the news from the city; asked questions 
unusual for a tiller of the earth; and in twenty minutes convinced 
us that beside being a farmer he was both a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man. Imagine our surprise when, in taking his leave, our new 
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acquaintance put his hand under his frock, in the manner in which 
countrymen feel for their purse, and took out a card-case and pre¬ 
sented his card. It matters little to the reader how we made a far¬ 
ther acquaintance with Mr. Gilbert and his fellow-workers ; how we 
domiciled at Meadow Farm for a month, and became deeply inter¬ 
ested in the history of these brother men. It is enough to state that 
we did so, and thus came in possession of the facts of our story. 


CHirrx* riMT. 

' Th*r* i* a Providence that watchea over the life of each one of ua ; and could we eee what we are doinjj 
by our example, by our life and our opinions, as plainly aa we (><?* the work we do with our hands, perhaps it 
would be matter of astonishment to us, and might satisfy our craving for more to do with the world. • 

AKOVTUon. 

The village of Westminster stands on a patch of table-land, 
about forty feet above the level, just large enough for a pretty inland 
village, in one of the south-eastern counties of Vermont The 
Connecticut river runs not more than a hundred rods to the east of 
its old-fashioned meeting-house. As you approach the place from 
the north, on the New-Hampshire side, the town looks like a fort, 
an artificial embankment of earth, so regular is the shape of the 
level on which it stands. This place was once the capital of the 
State, the frontier of civilization in its progress to the north. One 
can hardly believe it, as he passes through its gloomy street, lined 
with antiquated and uncomfortable looking houses, which have been 
repaired to death; with here and there a modem abode whose quaint 
contrivances show disease in the mind of the builders. The fact 
is, the place is thoroughly dead. The land is there, Connecticut 
meadow-land, and that is all. Its tavern-stand looks like a haunted 
house, haunted by the ghosts of decayed rum-drinkers ; its old-fash¬ 
ioned store is unoccupied by customers, and the present incum¬ 
bent stays there from habit, not profit: his staples are snuff, tobacco, 
and pipes, anti-slavery pamphlets, and temperance tales. The place 
is reformed, and now the abode of quiet: but it was once the centre 
of noise, dissipation, and frolic in that part of the country. It seems 
to be paying penance for its sins, and all the people there look pre¬ 
maturely old. There is no young man in the place; and if one 
were to see a maiden there, he would take her tor an angel on a 
mission of mercy to some suffering soul. 

But it was not so once. A flourishing trade in horses and cattle 
made its streets lively; the sound of the drum and fife was heard 
instead of the cackling of geese now vocal in its desolation; law¬ 
yers, judges, and juries once strutted in its street, (it has but one 
long street,) and recruiting officers then had a station for the war in 
Canada. However, there never was but one store in the place. 
The owner of that became rich, and frowned away all competitors. 
Mr. Daniel Gilbert kept that store, in which was a rare assortment 
of dry goods and groceries. He kept every thing. He ‘baited* 
horses; sold drink by the gallon or the glass; tallow candles and 
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wax-lights; broadcloth and home-made. Beside this, he was post¬ 
master, town-clerk, and justice of the peace; a member of the 
council, and lent money at exorbitant interest. No wonder he 
amassed a fortune! 

Such things never will be again along the valley of the Connec¬ 
ticut as have been. A man cannot now-a-days pile up money and 
impoverish the farmers about him, for they have learned the secret 
of the mischief, and when they go to trade at the village store they 
keep sober. The old fashion was after this manner: when the good 
farmer and his wife and daughters came to purchase, for politeness' 
sake they were offered cordials, toddy, and other intoxicating stuffs, 
which made them feel very rich, and they fell an easy prey to these 
vultures, who urged them to buy on credit, until finally their farms 
were mortgaged and they were ruined. We do not say that there 
was a preconcerted wickedness of this sort; but, by temptation, the 
parties fell into it blindly; the one blinded by avarice, the other by 
drink. 

Mr. Daniel Gilbert was a member of the orthodox church, and a 
constant attendant at all religious meetings; he was ‘ able' in prayer, 
and wore a long cue. Such a man was above suspicion. He could 
do what he pleased. It used to be said that none but respectable 
men wore cues. Rogues had an instinctive horror of such appen¬ 
dages, they offered to an adversary so good a point of seizure, in 
case they wished to run away. Daniel Gilbert had many sons and 
daughters; the latter were sent to expensive boarding-schools, and 
the sons were prepared for college. But one, a weakly, delicate 
boy, was kept at home, and assisted his father in the store. No one 
ever expected that Rufus would live to be a man. The doctors 
pronounced his complaints incurable, gave him up, and thus saved 
his life; for from the time that he ceased to take their medicines 
and was left to himself, he began to grow stout and strong. His 
only difficulty was an extremely delicate organization of body and 
mind. He could not endure the cramming process of the iron age 
of school-masters, and was sensitively alive to all objects of suffer¬ 
ing about him. He began to wilt at school, and was taken home 
to recover his strength. 

Rufus was often left in the store; and many are the instances, 
when from his own purse he made the child of the poor drunkard 
glad with new shoes and stockings, as they came to the store to buy 
rum for their parents. And as he grew older, often would he remon¬ 
strate with his father against selling the liquid poison to the half- 
starved children; yes, often has the little bare-footed girl who came 
to that store gone home with a basket of meat and bread and com¬ 
fortably clad, by the interest the young boy made with his mother in 
behalf of humanity. Upon these occasions, when he spoke to his 
father, Daniel would answer: ‘ Pooh, pooh, child! what do you 
know about trade ? Somebody will sell the stuff to them, and I 
may as well have the profit as the man in the tavern.' 

* But, father, the children of these people are starving at home. 
vol. xxi. 43 
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Little Nancy Grey told me she had eaten no meat for a month; 
nothing but potatoes and butter-milk, that mother sends to them/ 

‘ Weil, Grey is a brute, and deserves hanging/ 

‘ Who makes him a brute, father ? * said the timid boy, while tears 
filled his eyes as he pictured little Nancy wading through the snow 
in her bare feet 

* Who ? ’ said the father, regarding his son sternly, and working 
himself into a passion : ‘ not I, nor you; the man is clean gone, ever 
since we turned him out of the church for drunkenness. He is a 
drunkard by nature; it can’t be helped. I may as well have the 
profits as any body else/ 

If Daniel satisfied his conscience, he did not satisfy the mind of 
his son by his reasons. As this conversation was taking place, there 
entered the store a little ragged boy with a basket of eggs. This 
boy’s parents had not got so far as Grey down the hill. He had on 
shoes, pretty well worn, too, and a hat with a part of a brim. He 
had a chubby, bright look, that defied cold and wet. 

1 My ma wants some snuff and a pint of rum, three candles, six 
crackers, and two pipes; and here’s twenty-four fresh eggs,* said the 
little fellow, with confidence; 1 for we ’re going to have company; 
father says he ’ll take up the balance for bitters/ 

‘ Well done, my fine fellow! you speak like a man. Rufus, wait 
upon the boy,’ said Daniel; and he stepped to his desk to credit 
twenty-four eggs to Bill Blake, and charge the items the bby wanted. 
The next morning Bill Blake had drunk up the eight cents due him, 
and went home drunk to breakfast. 

Amid such scenes Daniel hoped his boy Rufus would learn to be 
a country merchant if he lived; but on the contrary the boy con¬ 
tracted a deep disgust for his father’s traffic, and felt deeply for^ae 
sins of his parent. 1 When I am a man/ he said to his mother, 1 1 
will help these people: why does not father help 4hem, mother ? 
He might refuse to sell them liquor, and they can’t afford to buy it 
at the tavern by the glass. Oh! I wish I was a man!' 

* Thank God ! my-* 

The mother checked herself; she was implicating her husband to 
his son: ‘ Thank God, Rufus, that you are getting strong; you will 
be a man soon enough for me. You ’ll work yourself into a ner¬ 
vous fever about these poor people: come, go to bed now, and say 
your prayers.* 

‘ Mother, do n’t you think we both ought to pray for these poor 
drunkards ? ’ 

* Yes, child, for the whole world.’ 

* And you won’t forget to send some meat to Grey’s house to-mor¬ 
row, will you, mother ? * 

* No, child; good night/ 

Happy mother ! Heaven watched over the slumbers of the boy; 
heard his prayers, and counted all his tears, and sent messengers of 
help and mercy for every one. He grew in strength of body and 
soul. He became the central spirit of the village; the leader in all 
manly sports, the life of all the winter societies for intellectual and 
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moral improvement. Let it not be supposed our hero became a 
fanatic, a coarse reviler of all bad practices he chanced to be free 
from himself; for a pure philanthropy may warm the bosom of a 
young man; and if heathen philosophers and sages died for the 
sake of truth and their country, can it be thought strange that, with 
the example of saints and a Saviour before him, a young Christian 
should glory in the resolution of devoting himself to the good of his 
race ? 

When the brothers of Rufus came home from college, they were 
surprised to find in him a mind before which they were obliged to 
bow; powers of argument and language which dimmed their col¬ 
lege honors, and made their cold learning appear flat and insipid. 
But this was only another proof of the almost forgotten truth, that 
goodness is power. 


A TALK WITH THE BROOKS. 


B? MBS. L. H. BIlOtTHWET. 


The voice of brooks spake to me, as I walked 
At winter noon-day. up, through icy veils, 

Cold and transparent, glanced their sparkling eyes, 
While ever and anon, as some brief plunge 
Gave them advantage o’er the softening banks, 
They brake their fetters. 


c Why have ye come forth 

Thus, ere your time, to touch with trembling green 
The taper grass-blades, and the tiny plants 
That on your margin grew 1 ’ 


* They slept so long,* 

The brooklets said, ‘ we feared they would forget 
The mighty Quickener’s name, who ever decks 
This earth with beauty. So we gently waked 
Their cradle-dream, bidding them learn of us 
Our Maker’s praise, which, murmuring, we repeat.' 


* Make haste on your sweet errand, tuneful brooks! 
Tint these young lips with life, while yet ye may, 
For, lo! stern Winter weaves a stronger chain 
To bind ye, hand and foot. Methinks, I hear 
Even now, his purpose, on the rising blast.’ 

‘ Then,’ they replied,* our lesson is for man: 

When Goa shall shut the storm-cloud o’er his joys, 
And quell his sonj*, then let him bear, like us, 

In meekness, and in hope.’ 

Hartford, January 21,1643. 
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THE VALE OF GLENCOE. 


▲ TUI or tOOTLi 


D . 


About noon, one clear day in the month of February, 1692, news 
reached the quiet vale of Glencoe that some of the king’s troops 
would soon arrive, to make for a short time that vale their home. 
A circumstance so unusual created no slight alarm; for, in those 
days of rebellion and disaffection, few who rose in the morning to 
comforts, knew where at night they might rest their heads. The 
soldiers, on their arrival, being questioned as to their intent, declared 
they came but to be quartered peaceably among them for a few 
days. They were well received, and billetted in the usual way. 
All now wore a different aspect The lasses sought out their best 
attire, to honor, and may be to win, the brave soldier lads that 
brought mirth to their quiet vale 

Merry hearts had assembled at the dwelling of the chief. The 
old piper, his white hair straggling over his furrowed cheeks, for he 
had seen the snows of seventy winters cover his native glen, seemed 
to renew his youth as he gazed with delight on the happy faces and 
light feet of those who did full credit to the wild strains of the spirit- 
stirring pipes. 

Among the group assembled was the fair-haired Edith Campbell, 
with a heart full of happiness, even to running o’er; for that night 
she had listened to a tale of love from lips that knew no guile. 
And well had the glance of her mild blue eyes told the secret of her 
own heart, as she looked confidingly in the face of Duncan Macdo¬ 
nald, the youngest son of the chief. 

Edith had attracted the attention of Pierce Cameron, one of the 
officers. Heartless, unrelenting, and treacherous, he was indeed 
well fitted for the task he had undertaken. He had hovered like an 
evil spirit around Edith all the evening. Twice he had offered his 
hand to the fair girl for the dance, and twice had been refused. His 
look of hatred fell on the young lovers unheeded; for, happy in 
themselves, they saw only the bright sun of joy, and dreamed not 
of sorrow’s storm-cloud. He was leaning on the back of a huge 
chair, that had from time immemorial stood in the old wainscotted 
hall where the joyous laugh went round, muttering to himself: ‘ She 
smiles on him ! Curses on her smiles! Ay, ay, birds of happiness! 
smile while you may; ere long that smiling lip and love-dimpled 
mouth will be cold as the worm that will banquet on its beauty! 
Yet,’ he added after a pause, 1 1 would have saved her. I would 
have taken her to my warm heart; would have risked the honor of 
a soldier, to save her from the slaughter, and make her, for a while at 
least, my own. But she has scorned me; spumed me ; and, heed¬ 
less of the pang she might inflict, before my sight smiled on another. 
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Ay, smile on ! that I may be nerved for the work that begins with 
morning’s dawn.* 

At this moment something touched his foot. Thinking his dog 
had followed him, he stooped to drag him from beneath the chair. 
He laid his hand, not upon a dog, but upon the rough head of an 
idiot boy. Two vacant eyes met his angry gaze as he dragged the 
listener forth, exclaiming, 4 Villain, what brought you here ?’ The 
boy gathered himself up, shook his shaggy head, and, said, in a pite¬ 
ous tone : * Davie *s daft! * * Davie’s daft! * * He then kicked the poor 
idiot till his cries attracted the attention of the guests, some of whom 
immediately came to the spot: among the first was Edith; the poor 
boy the while crying in the same piteous tones : ‘ Davie *s daft! * 
1 Davie’s daft ! * She took him by the hand, saying, as she cast a 
look of scorn on the officer: ‘ This, Captain Cameron, is a poor, 
inoffensive idiot boy, who has a home in every house in the vale, 
and the sympathy of every heart that beats in it. It were, methinks, 
unworthy the valor of a soldier and the feelings of a man, to treat 
with cruelty one to whom God has denied the power of redressing 
his own wrongs.’ 

* Nay, fair Edith,’ said Cameron, 1 1 meant not to harm the boy. 
I thought it was my dog beneath the chair. To show you I intended 
not to harm him, I will be friends with him, and ask his pardon. In 
earnest of which I give him this broad crown.’ 

But the boy, as the officer advanced toward him with the piece of 
silver in his hand, shrunk behind Edith, still piteously whining: 
4 Davie’s daft! * 1 Davie *s daft! ’ 

‘Go, Davie,’ said Edith, ‘ go and sit by old Allan. You will there 
be in no danger.* 

* Ay; come here, come here, ye daft loun! ’ said the old piper, 

1 and dinna be troubling the gentles wi* your havers. Do ye no ken 
ye hae nae business at that end o’ the ha’ ? Little credit ye are to 
me for a’ the pains I hae ta’en to gar ye behave like ither decent 
folk. Sit ye down there! or, deil hae me gin I dinna break your 
head wi’ my drone.’ 

Thus saying, honest Allan blew up his pipes; Davie sat down 
quietly by his side; the lads and lasses resumed their places on the 
floor; and when the piper struck up 4 The wind that shakes the bar¬ 
ley,’ the circumstance of Davie’s disaster was instantly forgotten. 
On went the dance, and merrily passed the laugh and jest, till it 
was announced that the banquet waited: then up rose old Allan, and 
taking precedence of the rest, played as he went the gathering tune 
of the clan. Soon all were seated at the festive board; and well 
did the old chieftain play the host. High filled he the cup of wel¬ 
come, and gayly passed the time, till the 4 ae short hour ayont the 
twal’ warned them to depart, the chieftain cordially shaking the 
hand of each guest, while old Allan played the well-known air of 
4 Guid night! an’ joy be wi’ you a’! * 

With happy thoughts Edith sought her pillow; for she had lis- 


• Daft — fooluh. 
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tened to a tale that gave joy to her heart, and had made a promise 
that was to join her fate for ever with that of him she loved. 

Edith was parentless. A mother’s care she had never known; 
and three years previous to the period at which this tale commences 
her father had fallen fighting in what he thought a good cause. Her 
dwelling was only a short distance from that of the chief, where 
with a maiden aunt she lived, if not in affluence, at least in comfort 
and content. Edith was the idol of the vale. With spirits light as 
the thistle-down that floated o’er her native hills, and a heart in 
which was garnered every pure and noble sentiment, in her the 
erring found an adviser, the sick a friend, and the afflicted a soother. 
Her heart yearned for something on which to lavish its devotion. 
She had found all she wished in young Macdonald, and she was 
happy. 

It was with bright hopes then that Edith prepared to press her 
pillow. But, never unmindful of her duty to that Being who guards 
and guides the good, before she sought repose she meekly bent the 
knee. As she thus knelt in humble prayer, she heard footsteps 
under her casement; and presently a voice in low tones sung the 
following words: 

4 The moon is shining clear, ladye; 

The moon is shining clear: 

Oh, dinna close your e’e in sleep, 

For danger hovers near, ladye, 

For danger hovers near. 

4 Then dinna sleep to-night,’ ladye ; 

Oh, dinna sleep to-night; 

For Death will soon be busy here, 

Although the stars shine bright, ladye, 

Although the stars shine bright.’ 


Edith rose from her knees, and opening the casement, saw by the 
light of the moon Davie, the idiot boy, beneath. To her question 
of what brought him there, he held up a feather, then a secret token 
much in use to warn friends to fly, and again sung, in half-whispered 
accents : 

4 Up and awa’, ladye} 

Up and awa’! 

I ’ll guide ye frae danger 
Before the cock craw. 

4 Death’s i’ the vale, ladye; 

Death’s i’ the vale ! 

I hear i’ the night wind 
The coronach and wail. 

4 Dinna bide here, ladye; 

Dinna bide here! 

Why linger ye, Jadye, 

. When death is sae near ? ’ 


The strain was so wild, the words so fearful, that Edith, sinking 
with fright, yet determined to know the worst, hastily wrapped her 
plaid around her, and descended with noiseless step, to learn from 
her mysterious visiter something more than his wild song imparted. 

On reaching the spot where Davie stood, the only reply she could 
get to her question of what was the meaning of his wild words, 
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was: 4 Death ’s i’ the vale, ladye ! ’ 4 Death’s i* the vale ! * And 
seizing her hand, he almost dragged her along the path that led to 
the old chieftain’s dwelling. 

4 1 cannot go there,’ said Edith, 4 the family are all asleep ! * 

4 Sae muckle the waur,’ replied Davie ; 4 but we maun wauk them. 
Gin ye lo’e the young eagle, gang till his eyrie and wauk him while 
ye may/ 

They had now reached the door of the dwelling. At this moment 
a blue light was seen to ascend, about a quarter of a mile from 
them. Davie on perceiving it clapped his hands in agony. 4 It’s 
ower late! ’ he cried, wildly, 4 it’s ower late ! In, ladye, in; and 
dinna stir till Davie comes back again ! ’ So saying, he fled swiftly 
up the vale. 

Edith had now no alternative but to knock and gain admittance. 
Soon she heard footsteps; and a well-known voice asked, 4 Who 
knocks V 4 It is Edith Duncan,' was the trembling reply. Instantly 
the door was thrown open ; and her lover, in alarm, asked the cause 
of her visit Soon the tale was told ; but before young Macdonald 
could reply, a wild cry was heard, and Davie, breathless and covered 
with blood, rushed into the hall. 

4 Come! ’ he cried, 4 the pass is no guarded ! The bluid-hounds 
are out but ye may yet rin free ! ’ 

Shouts of murder were now heard amid the clash of arms. They 
had barely time to close, bolt and bar, before a party of soldiers was 
heard at the door. Macdonald wojce his father, and begged him to 

fly- 

4 No/ said the old chieftain, 4 1 will not fly till I know wherefore I 
fly. My son, place Edith in safety, and if flight be necessary we 
will through the pass and join you. I cannot think they come with 
ill intent I have taken the oath of allegiance and have a letter of 
protection. I am therefore safe/ 

The knocking still continued at the door. Davie, who had been 
absent a few minutes, now returned. He had unfastened the case¬ 
ment of a large window at the back of the house, and seizing 
Edith’s hand, he said : 4 Dinna stay, ladye ; dinna stay. The pass 
is no guarded, and death’s i’ the vale ! ’ 

Davie now led the way, Edith and Macdonald following; the 
wild cries of murder and death ringing in their ears as they fled 
toward the mountain-pass. The massacre had begun. Men, women, 
and children were seen flying in wild disorder, while the fires that 
rose from the burning dwellings of the doomed clan gave noon-day’s 
light to the gray dawn of morning. 

The boy slacked not his pace till he had piloted them safely 
through the pass; then suddenly stopping, he said: 4 Ladye, Davie 
can gang nae farther. I kenn’d I wud die; for he struck hard wi’ 
the braid-sword, and then fired/ 

4 And who, poor boy, could have had the heart to strike thee ? ’ 
asked Edith, as she looked in his pale face. 

4 Captain Cameron/ replied Davie, 4 and I never did him ill/ 

4 May the fiends torment him! ’ exclaimed the young chieftain, 
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4 for harming one so helpless. The vow will serve thee little, poor 
fellow; but I swear to avenge thy wrongs should the proud soldier 
ever cross my path! 1 

‘Oh, try Duncan, try to bear him to some place where we can find 
help !’ said Edith, as she bent over the poor boy. 

‘ Dinna mind me, ladye; and dinna seek help on this side the 
border/ said Davie, as he pressed his hand to his wounded side. 
‘ There’s nae langer a hame for the Macdonalds amang the yellow 
broom and blooming heather. Davie will never mair see the muir- 
cock rise whirring frae its nest, nor watch the bonnie plovers flee 
ower the muirland. Davie’s race is run; but ye are safe, ladye, 
gin ye can cross the border; and Davie may as weel die. The 
bonnie biggins are a* brunt down that used to be his bield; and the 
kind voices that bade him come ben, are a* hushed and still!’ 

It was by this time broad day-light. On the left of the road was 
a thicket, and something that bore the appearance of a rude shed, 
which had probably been used by hunters when chasing the moun¬ 
tain deer. To this they bore the wounded boy. Edith spread her 
plaid, and on it Macdonald carefully placed Davie. All fear of pur¬ 
suit was lost in anxiety for the poor lad, to whom, in all probability, 
they owed their lives ; and who had risked his, without a murmur, 
to save them. They could perceive, as they occasionally cast a 
glance toward the road, those who had escaped the slaughter flying 
to seek safety and shelter among the neighboring clans. Duncan, 
anxious as he was for the fate of his parents, could not leave Edith 
alone with the dying boy. Dreading to hail from their sheltering- 
place their flying clansmen, no alternative remained but to rest con¬ 
tent, and trust to that Providence who had hitherto protected them. 

Edith sat resting poor Davie’s head upon her lap, endeavoring to 
staunch the blood that flowed abundantly from his wounds. ‘ It’s 
nae use, ladye; it’s nae use. I maun gang the lang gaet I wad 
hae liked to lie i’ the vale amang the kind hearts that aye welcomed 
me wi’ a smile, and whiles pitied me wi’ a tear; but it maunna be. 
A stranger sod maun cover Davie’s breast, and stranger’s footseps 
press it. And may be, ladye,’ he continued, while his voice trem¬ 
bled, and a tear stood in his eye, ‘may be ye may pass the spot; 
and gin ye but say ‘ Puir Davie! ’ I think I ’ll ken your voice; for my 
heart has aye loupt at a kind word; and I dinna think I can ever 
sleep sae sound, or be sae cauld, that I canna feel kindness.’ He 
strove to raise himself on his elbow; it was nature’s last effort. He 
fixed his glassy eyes on the face of Edith; endeavored to speak 
again, but utterance was denied : and in a few minutes the spirit of 
the idiot boy had winged its way to a brighter world. 

As Edith and Duncan bent in sorrow over their departed friend, 
they were startled by a deep-drawn sigh; and on raising their eyes, 
beheld Pierce Cameron with folded arms gazing on them. 

1 Cowardly wretch! ’ exclaimed Duncan, as he sprung to his side, 
‘behold your work! You have sent to his eternal rest one who 
would have turned aside to spare the worm that was in his path! 
But I have sworn to avenge him! ’ 
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The officer mournfully shook his head, while he replied, in a voice 
of deep sadness: ‘He is already avenged — fearfully avenged. I 
have witnessed a scene of bloodshed this morning that will live in 
my memory while memory remains ; and my last moments will be 
embittered by the part I have taken in the deed. But no time is to 
be lost; I sought you here to save you. I have sent the soldiers on 
another track. There,’ said he, handing a paper to Duncan, ‘ there 
is a protection that will enable you to pass unmolested.’ 

‘ But my father ? ’ said Duncan. 

‘ Alas! ’ replied Cameron, ‘ there lives not one in the vale of 
Glencoe to tell of the dreadful slaughter! And now,’ he added, as 
he threw a cloak to Duncan, and fastened his own round the neck 
of Edith, ‘ go while you may.’ 

Edith pointed to the corpse of poor Davie. 

‘ Leave that to me, fair Edith,’ said Cameron. ‘ He shall Have a 
grave in the vale he loved; and the tear of regret shall bedew it 
from eyes that have seldom wept. And now,’ said he, taking a 
hand of each, ‘ farewell! We may never meet again. But in after 
years, should you hear of Pierce Cameron as one that good men 
love, think, fair Edith, that you were the light that shone on his 
path and guided him to virtue.* 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE UTI WIMIAV H. IIUUON9, ON RITCRMTNO TROM HI9 I.KCTORE.OH THE BRITISH POETS. 


Lord, man! ye made me fidgin fain, 

Sae weel ye tauld the bonnie strain 

O’ Robie Burns ; 

An’ gie’d the poets your regard, 

Frae sightless John to Avon’s bard, 

Just i’ their turns. 

I, whiles mysel’ may string out rhymes, 

Ca’d up by joys o’ former times, 

Poor worthless stuff; 

Yet they to me a thrill impart, 

That often gars a tear to start; 

An’ that’s enough. 

They whiles may tell o’ bracken rocks, 

Where shepherds watch their bleating flocks 
At sultry noon; 

And whiles o’ birken groves may tell, 

And sometimes o’ the heather-bell, 

Low bending to the moon. 

Faith, lad! ye hae stirred up my Muse, 

Wha says she ’ll no her aid refuse; 

But, first of a’, 

Lord send ye lang to haud your ain, 

A stranger still to care and pain: 

Peace on ye fa’! 3. w. 
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A Portrait: Spring and other Matters. [April, 


aurelia: a portrait. 

With Hebe’s smile, Minerva’s lofty air, 

(Her shape more faultless, and her face more fair 
Than the famed statue, master-piece of art,) 

Theme of each tongue, and magnet of each heart: 
Resplendent moon among the twinkling stars, 
Aurelia beauty’s palm unrivalled wears. 

Not snow more white, more pure, nor half so cold 
As the breast shaded by those locks of gold: 

For snows dissolve before the genial sun, 

Their coldness lose, and warm to ocean run; 

But love nor hate e’er moves that soul of ice. 

Almost as dead to virtue as to vice. 

Matchless alike her mien, her form and face, 

Her looks are transport and her motions grace; 

Gazing on her, the tongue forgets to move, 

And the fixed eye is eloquent of love ; 

While every nerve, with bursting rapture strung, 
Youth maddens at the sight, and age grows young. 
But, should the fair her wonted silence break, 

You’d pray the breathing statue might not speak! 

She, whom the goddess silent, all adore, 

Talks — and, poor drivelling mortal! charms no more. 


SPRING AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BY FZTBB BTTJBBS. 80HOOLMA8TJB. 


Verily, * the time of the singing of birds hath come; 1 and if the 
voice of the turtle is not heard in the land, I am nevertheless 
cheered by the music of the merry frog, who at twilight croaks his 
evening song, bathing the while his green and pliant limbs in a 
bubbling pool before my door. Blessed Spring! even to me, old 
and wearied, the slave, through the long months, of many sturdy 
and rebellious little masters, does its breath bring sweets and rein¬ 
vigorated energy. From my window, which I dare now to keep 
open, since winter has retreated, I hear the carol of birds and see 
the gambols of milk-white lambs: I see bright-eyed maidens gath¬ 
ering flowers in the fields; their hair, burnished into golden hues by 
the rays of the setting sun, floats loosely in the breeze; and I 
almost forget that I am growing old, and that their silvery notes 
and sweet looks will soon be lost to me. The noise and bustle of 
the school-room is over; the shuffling of busy little feet disturbs me 
not; the loud whisper and the suppressed laugh no longer arouse 
my ire; and the birchen rod, mine emblem of office and authority, 
is not now a terror to juvenile offender. And here, with the mul¬ 
tiform beauties of the earth around me, and with the gentle south 
wind soothing my senses, do I most reverently thank the Great 
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Parent of all things for this most comfortable presence of the 
spring! 

How gently the green herbage springs up from the moist soil! 
and the tender leaves, how quietly do they emerge from the swollen 
buds and hail the sun; while little pale flowers, first-fruits of the 
year, peep gayly forth from the dead leaves that cover the forest 
paths, smiling, as it were, over the graves of their short-lived pre¬ 
decessors. As I wander amidst these beauties, and feel the health¬ 
ful breeze come like an ancient friend to warm my heart, is it 
strange that 1 forget for a time all little cares and inquietudes, or 
cheat myself into the belief that all this garniture of hill and vale is 
put forth for my enjoyment, although I own not a rood of land 
Detween the equator and the pole ? 

The verdure of the landscape, the foliage of the trees, and the 
incense of early flowers, conspire to call us from our cloistered 
retirements and worship at the shrine of nature. A walk in the 
forests at this season is a far more soothing recreation than can be 
found in fashionable drives, or in any of the amusements which the 
modems have invented for the purpose of ‘ killing time/ He who 
can patiently watch the squirrel in his playful moods, or behold 
with interest the industrious labors of the bee and the ant; who 
can travel a long league in search of the blue-eyed violet and the 
yellow dandelion, and feel himself rewarded if he can at last pluck 
them from the nook of a fence or on the margin of some quiet 
stream, will not often require the advice of a physician or the homily 
of a moralist. He cannot be essentially a bad man who cares for 
these things. His human imperfections will grow gradually less 
who communes with nature often and long; and he will return 
from every ramble not a sadder but a wiser man. If he seeks the 
depths of the forest, his mind attuned to natural harmony, he will 
be visited with many chastened emotions and sober contemplations, 
which elsewhere can seldom be inspired. He will see around him 
in mingled array the evidences of life and death, of growing 
strength and mouldering decay, as plainly as he sees them who 
studies merely man and his works. He will there find the shrub 
growing from the mould of time-worn oaks, itself to thrive, fall, and 
be succeeded by another shoot in due time; and what more than 
this can he learn, who watches the successions of generations of 
men that live and pass away ? These rural reflections will not, it 
is true, make a man learned; but they will teach him the art of 
contentment, and may perchance exhibit to his eyes the fairy form of 
happiness, which to the mass of mankind is a phantom, an illusion, 
a dream. I confess, that at times I have a faint, half-belief in many 
of the mythological fancies of the ancients; and in my random 
rambles I can see, or which is the same, fancy that I see, naiads 
arise from every welling fountain, and light-footed nymphs come 
forth from every grove; I fancy the air to be peopled with an 
infinite number of spirits; and I certainly feel none the worse for 
their neighborhood. 

Nor can I ever sit down at the foot of a great tree without indulg¬ 
ing a thought upon the fortunes of those who once roamed beneath 
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its shade with bounding step, and owned and controlled all this fair 
expanse of plain, valley, lake, and hill. The warrior -with his 
plume and belt—lithe, fierce, and brave ; the hunter, in more peace¬ 
ful garb, stealthily pursuing the deer; the council-fire where age 
and experience are met and reverenced by youth and valor; the 
lodge of peace where the lively tale and the wild legend go round; 
the song and dance of braves and maidens in the 1 month of flow¬ 
ers*/ these are the forms and these the scenes that grow into 
distinct pictures before me. Lulled into repose by the music of the 
wind among the branches of giant-trees, these ‘ thick-coming fan¬ 
cies 9 arise unbidden and become realities. 

Other reflections at times intervene. Idle as it may be, I often 
look at an oak in the forest, and think of the vicissitudes in the 
world’s history which it has outlived. While it has been shooting 
noiselessly up from an acorn into a giant among its fellows, watered 
by the rains and strengthened by the storms of heaven, the whole 
world has been revolutionized and changed. During its time, 
nations have come and gone ; kingdoms and the laws which gov¬ 
erned them have perished; creeds have flourished and decayed, 
and those who persecuted with those who suffered in their names 
have gone into the ‘ shadowy land/ where creeds and opinions 
avail them not. It has lived, perchance, since Charlemagne 
cemented his empire; was fanned by the same airs that floated 
the banners of the first crusaders; was in its prime when the fac¬ 
tions of York and Lancaster were discoloring the earth with blood; 
and was only growing into a green old age when the pilgrims in 
the Mayflower were braving the storms of the ocean, on their way 
to this the land of their refuge. Is not such a monument worthy of 
a moment’s thought and observation ? And may not the flower that 
blossoms at its base be an object of care to its great Author? Why 
should we poor mortals arrogate to ourselves the exclusive care 
and providence of the Creator? Beauty and strength exist in the 
natural world, in infinite varieties ; and in all humility let us remem¬ 
ber that ourselves and the inanimate plant have one author, and are 
doomed to rest at last in the same silent earth. 

When winter comes, with its storms and blasts, desolating the 
fairest scenery, and blocking up the by-ways and paths with snow, 
I sometimes grow dissatisfied with the monotony of the country, 
and covet the close neighborhood of cities, the life and stir of con¬ 
gregated thousands, and the joyful animation that then pervades 
the social communities. But as soon as spring comes, with its soft 
airs and living beauties, I am thankful that I am not shut up in 
brick-and-mortar lanes, with the noise of carriages, and carts, and 
shrill cries sounding in my ears. I have no partiality for the vil¬ 
lainous smells that come up from a thousand gutters and alleys, and 
cannot conceal my antipathy to the inhaling of quantities of dust 
shaken from a thousand busy feet. It is then that one can be fully 
contented with those rustic pleasures which are strangers to the 
pale-faced citizen. These homely delights are derived from simple 
appearances and events, from inanimate and living things -which 
long acquaintanceship only can render interesting. I do not profess 
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to be a philosopher; indeed, I confess my ignorance of most of the 
ologies; but I aver, that without any deep learning, the humming of 
bees, the voices of birds, the sound of running waters, the shooting 
plant, and the opening flower have each a grace and a meaning to 
the moralist. That meaning, however, is not apparent to the mere 
casual visitant or spectator. To him they are mere nonentities, fit 
only to amuse a school-boy in his rambles, or a love-lorn damsel in 
her sentimental moods. How can the man whose head is filled with 
sales of stocks, foreign news, or with the fluctuations in politics or 
commerce, pause to enumerate, much less to admire, these things in 
detail ? He knows, indeed, that the country is beautiful in the 
‘travelling season/ and he therefore makes an excursion into it 
occasionally; *but he is careful to get himself jammed into a crowd 
at some dusty watering-place where idle people congregate to see 
and be seen. Yet his heart is not there; his active mind, long 
accustomed to the excitement of business, is absent doing duty 
among legers, bill-books, and cash accounts, or is devoted to some 
political movement for the benefit doubtless of his * free and inde¬ 
pendent fellow-citizens ; * or, if present at all, it is wondering what 
the deuce its owner will find for dinner. He takes in the scenery 
and sights as one takes physic — because it is prescribed to him. 

Ask such an one if he has ever gone forth on an eminence in 
the morning to see the sun rise; if he has seen the golden rays 
strike the quivering dew-drops, until every' leaf and blade of grass 
seemed sparkling with gems and diamonds; if he has watched the 
clouds with their light and airy forms dancing and chasing each 
other across the firmament, or the curtains of mist fade slowly from 
the sight, revealing by gradual removes all the varied scenery of the 
landscape ? Ask him if he has listened in the dense woods to the 
music of the myriad sounds which in a still day arise from their 
depths; or if it has pleased him to hear the quick rain-drops fall 
with a pattering sound upon the thirsty earth? He will hardly 
know the meaning of your inquiries, and will inevitably set you 
down for a babbling dreamer. Yet he too is observant in his way; 
but his thoughts are directed to some scheme of ambition or aggran¬ 
dizement; to the richly-freighted vessel ploughing its way from the 
1 farthest Ind/ or very likely to a launch of hides on the coast of 
California. 

I dread to have the spring depart, for with its decadence comes 
the summer; not but that the summer has its immeasurable beau¬ 
ties and treasures; but with it there will inevitably come those 
butterflies of fashion that flit around us periodically, driving from 
the minds of us sober people all quiet contemplations; and they 
have an idea in their heads that they are enjoying themselves! 
A most unhappy sight to me is a 1 pleasure party/ You may see 
of a summer’s day a dozen gayly-dressed persons broiling and toil¬ 
ing about from steam-boat to rail-road, fuming and fretting from one 
point to another, jostling at every step some rivals in this recreation. 
They have come a thousand miles or more to enjoy themselves, but 
they did not count the cost. They bring with them all the little 
mimickries, the insignificant little nothings, which they have been 
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taught to. regard as of vast importance, and they miss a thousand 
others that would not bear transportation. These unfortunates are 
necessarily circumscribed in their movements. If they tread the 
ploughed field they get soiled; and a soiled dress is a very, very 
bad matter for a lady, and a terrible catastrophe to some gentlemen. 
Then they cannot go abroad in the morning, because the lawn and 
the leaves in the forest are wet; they dare not venture out of an 
evening, for the paths are uncertain, and the falling dew is any 
thing but sanative; and perhaps in a nocturnal ramble they might 
tread on a worm, or an unlucky frog might hop across their path. 
But at mid-day they sally forth, bedecked with ribbons and laces, in 
kid gloves and soft slippers, and see the mere outward semblance 
of things. After all their pleasant toil, they go home as they came, 
with some indistinct ideas of cattle with and without horns; of the 
weary labors of the husbandman; of glimpses caught by accident of 
some green spot; and verily they have seen the country. x . c . 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 

I knew her in the dawning of her years : 

Sweet child! she was as wildly beautiful 
As the young fawn in Sidon’s palmy vale. 

Whither she fled on her elastic steps, 

The flowers uncrushed proceeded in their bloom, 

As if a zephyr had but glanced them by. 

Her smile was as far-spreading as the light 
Out of the rosy chambers of the East; 

Her laugh contagion, loving to be caught; 

Her voice was like a sudden gush of joy, 

And oh! so clear in its delightful tone, 

That not more sweetly sound the warbling birds 
When sunshine breaks the darkness of the storm! 
She through the gates of childhood had just passed : 
She had not risen to glorious woman’s years, 

But in that heaven of beauty hung between, 

Where hangs the rose in its meridian age, 

Betwixt its early budding and its prime. 

Oh! for a pencil dipped in tender hues, 

For words of beauty, to outmatch her form, 

What time the hectic burst upon her cheek, 

Whose baleful fire I could have quenched with tears I 
Her airy form seemed vanishing away, 

Bursting anew from Love’s convulsive grasp, 

Till nothing but the spirit stayed behind, 

Blazing from the deep socket of the eye. 

Who that has seen the soul concentre there, 

Shedding phosphoric brightness round decay, 

But sets a keen watch on the trembling lips, 

And failing tenement, like some guarded nest 
From whence we wait the uprising of the bird ? 

But angel’s wings are swifter than the sun, 

And light their golden plumage passing by. 

And she is gone ! each sweet, attractive grace, 

By limner’s art unable to be caught, 

Is flown from eyes devouring with their sight, 

And weeping till their very fount is dry! 
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sonnet: TO SOPHIA. 

O ! she is beautiful! no jewelled band 
Is needed to enclasp her temples fair, 

Nor gems to sparkle in her raven hair, 

Or mar the whiteness of her snowy hand. 

Her bosom, like a sea by zephyrs fanned, 

Rolls its soft billows, and conceals no care; 
For, like the winged dwellers of the air 
That wheel in glad career o’er sea and land, 

Her heart is free and joyous. May no tear 
E’er dim her ^flashing eye, nor sorrow fade 
The roses of her cheek, or ever shade 
The fancies of her soul! but ever near 
Be friends; and may her day of life be made 
Bright at its noon — its sunset warm and clear! 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


parson. 

OHArTIR THIRD. 


Mrs. Chowles was the name of an elderly lady who was the 
confidential adviser of Harry Harson, in all emergencies; and as he 
regarded the unexpected addition of the child to his family in that 
light, he determined to speak with her on the subject without loss 
of time; and toward her dwelling he accordingly directed his steps. 

It was in a dim, unfrequented part of the city; one of those out- 
of-the-way, shut-up streets, which are found in the heart even of 
this great, ever-changing metropolis, where the casual tread of a 
passer-by awakens echoes which startle the quiet tenants of the 
neighborhood, and draws to the windows heads and faces, and caps 
and head-gear, that might have belonged to the last century. Grass 
grows in the crevices of the stones in the summer season; and tall 
weeds, taking root in the gutters and on the eaves of the houses, 
nod sociably to plants of the same vagabond family, who, more 
aspiring than themselves, have gained a foothold in the moss which 
clings to the roofs. Time has played queer antics in other parts of 
the city, and made a fearful pulling down, remodelling, building up, 
laying out of streets; shutting up gardens, extinguishing blinking 
old windows, altering gray antiquated houses into prim, fashionable 
new ones; and throwing such an air of dashing juvenility about 
their crumbling frames, that those who had grown old in their pre¬ 
cincts became sad to see the change. These, and many things of a 
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like nature, had been going on in other parts of the town; but this 
little spot had dodged the general improvement, and now had a 
frightened, wary expression, and seemed to eye with suspicion every 
one who broke in upon its solitude. 

It was in this quiet nook, and in a sleepy old house, with wooden 
shutters and a great semicircular cut in each of them, like a half- 
closed eye, that the lady lived. She was a widow; and many 
years since had deposited a cross-grained husband under the 
ground, much to the satisfaction of her friends, but to her own great 
grief; for she was a warm-hearted, high-tempered woman, and in 
spite of his foibles had clung to the gnarled old trunk, around which 
her affections had twined themselves. in youth, with a devotion 
unaccountable to all. Harry Harson had been the friend of her 
husband, and at his death he became hers. Year in and year out 
he had come and gone to and from that house, as unceremoniously 
as if it had been his own; and always found a hand to welcome 
him, and a ready smile to greet him and his dog; not but that he 
and the lady had had their hours of storm as well as sunshine; for, 
to tell the truth, high words often passed between them; but even 
though they might occasionally part in dudgeon, it was forgotten by 
both, and the next evening for Harry’s visit saw him there, the 
same as ever; and he always found the great oaken arm-chair 
drawn out, his pipe filled, and a mug of hot toddy, mixed by the 
widow’s own hand, waiting his arrival; just as if his arrival were a 
matter of course. 

It was a Christmas day, or rather the day was fast fading into 
twilight, as Harry turned the corner of the street in which Mrs. 
Chowles lived. He was in a gay mood that evening. His step* 
was light and buoyant, and he hummed a merry old Christmas song 
as he went. Occasionally lie broke off to bestow a friendly word 
upon Spite, who close at his heels and as gay as his master, ambled 
along off three legs; the fourth, after an affectation common to 
small dogs, being kept as a corps de reserve , and only Used to aid 
him in skipping over a gutter, or a puddle of unusual magnitude. 

Harry Harson had passed his Christmas evenings with the 
widow as long as he could remember. It was a pleasant thing to 
see how familiarly he raised the latch and with what confidence he 
walked in, like one sure of a welcome. As one of the neighbors 
sagaciously observed, ‘ it was a sight to see him.’ 

He stepped briskly across the cleanly-swept room, into which 
the street-door opened, and with a free-and-easy air knocked at the 
door of an inner room, into which none but Mrs. Chowles and a 
few of her especial cronies were admitted. 

* Who’s there ? ’ demanded a shrill voice. 

Her visiter did not answer, but repeated his knock, and stood with 
his full face beaming with fun, ready to enjoy her surprise, when 
she should open the door and discover who was there. But it did 
not open as soon as he expected, and the same voice exclaimed, 

‘ Get you gone. I want none of your company. No one shall 
come in at this hour, not even if it were honest old Harry Harson 
himself.’ 
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4 1 have something of importance to tell you, and I came early,’ 
said Harry, not a little humbled; which same humility deprived his 
voice of so much of its usual hearty tone that the woman did not 
recognize it 

1 Away with you! ’ she repeated, in the same exalted key. 4 You 
may knock till doom’s day; but come in you shan't! ’ 

Harry’s heart was full. Man and boy, for thirty years, he had 
spent his Christmas evenings in that little back-room. He had had 
the same corner, the same chair, and the same little tripod-stand on 
which to place his toddy, and rest the end of his long pipe, as he 
smoked; and now he was turned away like a dog! He thumped 
the end of his stick on the floor, as much as to say that he hoped 
the devil might catch him if ever he crossed that threshold again. 
He cast a glance at Spite, who had turned short upon his auxiliary 
leg, and was looking at him with an eye whose expression indi¬ 
cated that if his master stomached that he was not the man he took 
him to be, and turned to go. 

There was something in that peculiar thump of the cudgel, and 
in the step of the man, which caught the ear of the lady, who was 
listening at the key-hole for the purpose of being ready with a 
retort to any reply with which the intruder might feel disposed to 
favor her, and she opened the door only in time to catch a glimpse 
of the broad-skirted coat of a man, and the tightly-curled tail of a 
dog, as they passed out. 

4 Harry Harson! Harry Harson! I say,’ exclaimed she, in turn 
almost melted to tears, as she saw her warm-hearted crony leaving 
her house fairly miffed. 4 Come back, Harry! Where are you 
going?’ 

Harry heard her well enough, but he would not give in at once, 
and went stoutly out into the street; for he well knew that there 
was another entrance to the house, which the widow could reach 
from within much sooner than he could from without; and he 
walked slowly to give her time. True to his expectation, the widow 
was there, and as he was passing, without saying a word, she seized 
him by the arm and dragged him through a blind alley, and across 
divers passages, cluttered up with pails, pots, pans, and other myste¬ 
rious utensils for family purposes; nor did she release her grasp until 
she had fairly seated him in his usual comer. Having him safely 
caged, she felt that she might with propriety indulge a slight out¬ 
break of anger, and turning sharply upon him, she asked: 

4 What’s the meaning of this, Harry ? What put in your head to 
treat an old friend after this fashion ? I’m ashamed of you! ’ 

4 You would not let me in,’ said Harson, gravely. 

4 Who knew it was you ? ’ rejoined the widow. 

4 You said, even if it was me, that I should n’t come in,’ replied 
Harson. 

4 Yes, but I did n’t know that your two ears were within hearing. 
I wanted to make what I said impressive. But come; have done 
with this ; 1 ’ll have no squabbling on Christmas day.’ 

4 Ah! Spite, poor Spite ! Spite ! Spite! Spite! ’ said she, turning 
VOL. xxi. 45 
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tened to a tale that gave joy to her heart, and had made a promise 
that was to join her fate for ever with that of him she loved. 

Edith was parentless. A mother’s care she had never known; 
and three years previous to the period at which this tale commences 
her father had fallen fighting in what he thought a good cause. Her 
dwelling was only a short distance from that of the chief, where 
with a maiden aunt she lived, if not in affluence, at least in comfort 
and content. Edith was the idol of the vale. With spirits light as 
the thistle-down that floated o’er her native hills, and a heart in 
which was garnered every pure and noble sentiment, in her the 
erring found an adviser, the sick a friend, and the afflicted a soother. 
Her heart yearned for something on which to lavish its devotion. 
She had found all she wished in young Macdonald, and she was 
happy. 

It was with bright hopes then that Edith prepared to press her 
pillow. But, never unmindful of her duty to that Being who guards 
and guides the good, before she sought repose she meekly bent the 
knee. As she thus knelt in humble prayer, she heard footsteps 
under her casement; and presently a voice in low tones sung the 
following words: 

4 The moon is shining clear, ladye j 
The moon is shining clear: 

Oh, dinna close your e’e in sleep, 

For danger hovers near, ladye, 

For danger hovers near. 

* Then dinna sleep to-night,’ ladye ; 

Oh, dinna sleep to-night; 

For Death will soon be busy here. 

Although the stars shine bright, ladye, 

'Although the stars shine bright.’ 


Edith rose from her knees, and opening the casement, saw by the 
light of the moon Davie, the idiot boy, beneath. To her question 
of what brought him there, he held up a feather, then a secret token 
much in use to warn friends to fly, and again sung, in half-whispered 
accents: 

4 Up and awa’, ladye; 

Up and awa’! 

I ’ll guide ye frae danger 
Before the cock craw. 

4 Death’s i’ the vale, ladye; 

Death’s i’ the vale ! 

I hear i’ the night wind 
The coronacn and wail. 

4 Dinna bide here, ladye j 
Dinna bide here! 

Why linger ye, Jadye, 

. When death is sae near? ’ 


The strain was so wild, the words so fearful, that Edith, sinking 
with fright, yet determined to know the worst, hastily wrapped her 
plaid around her, and descended with noiseless step, to learn from 
her mysterious visiter something more than his wild song imparted. 

On reaching the spot where Davie stood, the only reply she could 
get to her question of what was the meaning of his wild words, 
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was: ‘Death’s i* the vale, ladye!* ‘Death’s i* the vale!’ And 
seizing her hand, he almost dragged her along the path that led to 
the old chieftain’s dwelling. 

‘ I cannot go there,’ said Edith, ‘ the family are all asleep ! * 

‘ Sae muckle the waur,’ replied Davie ; ‘ but we maun wauk them. 
Gin ye lo’e the young eagle, gang till his eyrie and wauk him while 
ye may.* 

They had now reached the door of the dwelling. At this moment 
a blue light was seen to ascend, about a quarter of a mile from 
them. Davie on perceiving it clapped his hands in agony. ‘ It’s 
ower late! * he cried, wildly, ‘ it’s ower late ! In, ladye, in; and 
dinna stir till Davie comes back again! * So saying, he fled swiftly 
up the vale. 

Edith had now no alternative but to knock and gain admittance. 
Soon she heard footsteps; and a well-known voice asked, ‘ Who 
knocks ? * 4 It is Edith Duncan;’ was the trembling reply. Instantly 
the door was thrown open ; and her lover, in alarm, asked the cause 
of her visit Soon the tale was told; but before young Macdonald 
could reply, a wild cry was heard, and Davie, breathless and covered 
with blood, rushed into the hall. 

* Come! * he cried, * the pass is no guarded ! The bluid-hounds 
are out, but ye may yet rin free ! * 

Shouts of murder were now heard amid the clash of arms. They 
had barely time to close, bolt and bar, before a party of soldiers was 
heard at the door. Macdonald wojjce his father, and begged him to 
fly. 

‘ No,* said the old chieftain, ‘ I will not fly till I know wherefore I 
fly. My son, place Edith in safety, and if flight be necessary we 
will through the pass and join you. I cannot think they come with 
ill intent I have taken the oath of allegiance and have a letter of 
protection. I am therefore safe.’ 

The knocking still continued at the door. Davie, who had been 
absent a few minutes, now returned. He had unfastened the case¬ 
ment of a large window at the back of the house, and seizing 
Edith’s hand, he said : * Dinna stay, ladye ; dinna stay. The pass 
is no guarded, and death’s i’ the vale ! * 

Davie now led the way, Edith and Macdonald following; the 
wild cries of murder and death ringing in their ears as they fled 
toward the mountain-pass. The massacre had begun. Men, women, 
and children were seen flying in wild disorder, while the fires that 
rose from the burning dwellings of the doomed clan gave noon-day’s 
light to the gray dawn of morning. 

The boy slacked not his pace till he had piloted them safely 
through the pass; then suddenly stopping, he said : ‘ Ladye, Davie 
can gang nae farther. I kenn’d I wud die; for he struck hard wi* 
the braid-sword, and then fired.’ 

‘And who, poor boy, could have had the heart to strike thee ? ’ 
asked Edith, as she looked in his pale face. 

‘ Captain Cameron,* replied Davie, ‘ and I never did him ill.’ 

‘ May the fiends torment him! ’ exclaimed the young chieftain, 
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* for harming one so helpless. The vow will serve thee little, poor 
fellow; but I swear to avenge thy wrongs should the proud soldier 
ever cross my path! * 

‘Oh, try Duncan, try to bear him to some place where we can find 
help! ’ said Edith, as she bent over the poor boy. 

‘ Dinna mind me, ladye; and dinna seek help on this side the 
border/ said Davie, as he pressed his hand to his wounded side. 
‘ There ’s nae langer a hame for the Macdonalds amang the yellow 
broom and blooming heather. Davie will never mair see the muir- 
cock rise whirring frae its nest, nor watch the bonnie plovers flee 
ower the muirland. Davie’s race is run; but ye are safe, ladye, 
gin ye can cross the border; and Davie may as weel die. The 
bonnie biggins are a’ brunt down that used to be his bield ; and the 
kind voices that bade him come ben, are a’ hushed and still! ’ 

It was by this time broad day-light. On the left of the road was 
a thicket, and something that bore the appearance of a rude shed, 
which had probably been used by hunters when chasing the moun¬ 
tain deer. To this they bore the wounded boy. Edith spread her 
plaid, and on it Macdonald carefully placed Davie. All fear of pur¬ 
suit was lost in anxiety for the poor lad, to whom, in all probability, 
they owed their lives ; and who had risked his, without a murmur, 
to save them. They could perceive, as they occasionally cast a 
glance toward the road, those who had escaped the slaughter flying 
to seek safety and shelter among the neighboring clans. Duncan, 
anxious as he was for the fate of his parents, could not leave Edith 
alone with the dying boy. Dreading to hail from their sheltering- 
place their flying clansmen, no alternative remained but to rest con¬ 
tent, and trust to that Providence who had hitherto protected them. 

Edith sat resting poor Davie’s head upon her lap, endeavoring to 
staunch the blood that flowed abundantly from his wounds. ‘ It’s 
nae use, ladye; it’s nae use. I maun gang the lang gaet I wad 
hae liked to lie i’ the vale amang the kind hearts that aye welcomed 
me wi’ a smile, and whiles pitied me wi’ a tear; but it maunna be. 
A stranger sod maun cover Davie’s breast, and stranger’s footseps 
press it. And may be, ladye/ he continued, while his voice trem¬ 
bled, and a tear stood in his eye, * may be ye may pass the spot; 
and gin ye but say ‘ Puir Davie ! ’ I think I ’ll ken your voice; for my 
heart has aye loupt at a kind word; and I dinna think I can ever 
sleep sae sound, or be sae cauld, that I canna feel kindness/ He 
strove to raise himself on his elbow; it was nature’s last effort. He 
fixed his glassy eyes on the face of Edith; endeavored to speak 
again, but utterance was denied : and in a few minutes the spirit of 
the idiot boy had winged its way to a brighter world. 

As Edith and Duncan bent in sorrow over their departed friend, 
they were startled by a deep-drawn sigh; and on raising their eyes, 
beheld Pierce Cameron with folded arms gazing on them. 

‘ Cowardly wretch! * exclaimed Duncan, as he sprung to his side, 
‘behold your work! You have sent to his eternal rest one who 
would have turned aside to spare the worm that was in his path! 
But I have sworn to avenge him! * 
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The officer mournfully shook his head, while he replied, in a voice 
of deep sadness : ‘ He is already avenged — fearfully avenged. I 
have witnessed a scene of bloodshed this morning that will live in 
my memory while memory remains ; and my last moments will be 
embittered by the part I have taken in the deed. But no time is to 
be lost; I sought you here to save you. I have sent the soldiers on 
another track. There/ said he, handing a paper to Duncan, ‘ there 
is a protection that will enable you to pass unmolested/ 

* But my father?' said Duncan. 

‘Alas!’ replied Cameron, ‘there lives not one in the vale of 
Glencoe to tell of the dreadful slaughter! And now/ he added, as 
he threw a cloak to Duncan, and fastened his own round the neck 
of Edith, ‘ go while you may/ 

Edith pointed to the corpse of poor Davie. 

‘ Leave that to me, fair Edith/ said Cameron. * He shall Have a 
grave in the vale he loved; and the tear of regret shall bedew it 
from eyes that have seldom wept. And now/ said he, taking a 
hand of each, * farewell! We may never meet again. But in after 
years, should you hear of Pierce Cameron as one that good men 
love, think, fair Edith, that you were the light that shone on his 
path and guided him to virtue/ 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE TATE \TILLIAM H. SIMMONS, ON RET CRN I NO TROM HIS LICTCRI f OK THE BRITISH POETS. 


Lord, man! ye made me fidgin fain, 

Sae weel ye tauld the bonnie strain 

O’ Robie Burns ; 

An’ gie’d the poets your regard, 

Frae sightless John to Avon’s bard, 

Just i’ their turns. 

I, whiles mysel’ may string out rhymes, 

Ca’d up by joys o’ former times, 

Poor worthless stuff; 

Yet they to me a thrill impart, 

That often gars a tear to start; 

An’ that’s enough. 

They whiles may tell o’ bracken rocks, 

Where shepherds watch their bleating flocks 
At sultry noon; 

And whiles o’ birken groves may tell, 

And sometimes o’ the heather-bell, 

Low bending to the moon. 

Faith, lad! ye hae stirred up my Muse, 

Wha says she ’ll no her aid refuse ; 

But, first of a’, 

Lord send ye lang to haud your ain, 

A stranger still to care and pain: 

Peace on ye fa’! 
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A Portrait: Spring and other Matters. [April, 


aurelia: a portrait. 

With Hebe’s smile, Minerva’s lofty air, 

(Her shape more faultless, and her face more fair 
Than the famed statue, master-piece of art,) 

Theme of each tongue, and magnet of each heart: 
Resplendent moon among the twinkling stars, 
Aurelia beauty’s palm unrivalled wears. 

Not snow more white, more pure, nor half so cold 
As the breast shaded bv those locks of gold: 

For snows dissolve before the genial sun, 

Their coldness lose, and warm to ocean run; 

But love nor hate e’er moves that soul of ice. 

Almost as dead to virtue as to vice. 

Matchless alike her mien, her form and face, 

Her looks are transport and her motions grace; 

Gazing on her, the tongue forgets to move, 

And the fixed eye is eloquent of love ; 

While every nerve, with bursting rapture strung, 
Youth maddens at the sight, and age grows young. 
But, should the fair her wonted silence break, 

You’d pray the breathing statue might not speak! 

She, whom the goddess silent, all adore, 

Talks—and, poor drivelling mortal! charms no more. 


SPRING AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BT FZTSB 8TUBBS, BCHOOLMABTHB. 


Verily, * the time of the singing of birds hath come; * and if the 
voice of the turtle is not heard in the land, I am nevertheless 
cheered by the music of the merry frog, who at twilight croaks his 
evening song, bathing the while his green and pliant limbs in a 
bubbling pool before my door. Blessed Spring! even to me, old 
and wearied, the slave, through the long months, of many sturdy 
and rebellious little masters, does its breath bring sweets and rein¬ 
vigorated energy. From my window, which I dare now to keep 
open, since winter has retreated, I hear the carol of birds and see 
the gambols of milk-white lambs: I see bright-eyed maidens gath¬ 
ering flowers in the fields; their hair, burnished into golden hues by 
the rays of the setting sun, floats loosely in the breeze; and I 
almost forget that I am growing old, and that their silvery notes 
and sweet looks will soon be lost to me. The noise and bustle of 
the school-room is over; the shuffling of busy little feet disturbs me 
not; the loud whisper and the suppressed laugh no longer arouse 
my ire; and the birchen rod, mine emblem of office and authority, 
is not now a terror to juvenile offender. And here, with the mul¬ 
tiform beauties of the earth around me, and with the gentle south 
wind soothing my senses, do I most reverently thank the Great 
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Parent of all things for this most comfortable presence of the 
spring! 

How gently the green herbage springs up from the moist soil! 
and the tender leaves, how quietly do they emerge from the swollen 
buds and hail the sun; while little pale flowers, first-fruits of the 
year, peep gayly forth from the dead leaves that cover the forest 
paths, smiling, as it were, over the graves of their short-lived pre¬ 
decessors. As I wander amidst these beauties, and feel the health¬ 
ful breeze come like an ancient friend to warm my heart, is it 
strange that 1 forget for a time all little cares and inquietudes, or 
cheat myself into the belief that all this garniture of hill and vale is 
put forth for my enjoyment, although I own not a rood of land 
between the equator and the pole ? 

The verdure of the landscape, the foliage of the trees, and the 
incense of early flowers, conspire to call us from our cloistered 
retirements and worship at the shrine of nature. A walk in the 
forests at this season is a far more soothing recreation than can be 
found in fashionable drives, or in any of the amusements which the 
modems have invented for the purpose of * killing time/ He who 
can patiently watch the squirrel in his playful moods, or behold 
with interest the industrious labors of the bee and the ant; who 
can travel a long league in search of the blue-eyed violet and the 
yellow dandelion, and feel himself rewarded if he can at last pluck 
them from the nook of a fence or on the margin of some quiet 
stream, will not often require the advice of a physician or the homily 
of a moralist. He cannot be essentially a bad man who cares for 
these things. His human imperfections will grow gradually less 
who communes with nature often and long; and he will return 
from every ramble not a sadder but a wiser man. If he seeks the 
depths of the forest, his mind attuned to natural harmony, he will 
be visited with many chastened emotions and sober contemplations, 
which elsewhere can seldom be inspired. He will see around him 
in mingled array the evidences of life and death, of growing 
strength and mouldering decay, as plainly as he sees them who 
studies merely man and his works. He will there find the shrub 
growing from the mould of time-worn oaks, itself to thrive, fall, and 
be succeeded by another shoot in due time; and what more than 
this can he learn, who watches the successions of generations of 
men that live and pass away ? These rural reflections will not, it 
is true, make a man learned; but they will teach him the art of 
contentment, and may perchance exhibit to his eyes the fairy form of 
happiness, which to the mass of mankind is a phantom, an illusion, 
a dream. I confess, that at times I have a faint, half-belief in many 
of the mythological fancies of the ancients; and in my random 
rambles I can see, or which is the same, fancy that I see, naiads 
arise from every welling fountain, and light-footed nymphs coma 
forth from every grove; I fancy the air to be peopled with an 
infinite number of spirits; and I certainly feel none the worse for 
their neighborhood. 

Nor can I ever sit down at the foot of a great tree without indulg¬ 
ing a thought upon the fortunes of those who once roamed beneath 
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its shade with bounding step, and owned and controlled all this fair 
expanse of plain, valley, lake, and hill. The warrior with his 
plume and belt—lithe, fierce, and brave; the hunter, in more peace¬ 
ful garb, stealthily pursuing the deer; the council-fire where age 
and experience are met and reverenced by youth and valor; the 
lodge of peace where the lively tale and the wild legend go round; 
the song and dance of braves and maidens in the * month of flow¬ 
ers ; * these are the forms and these the scenes that grow into 
distinct pictures before me. Lulled into repose by the music of the 
wind among the branches of giant-trees, these ‘ thick-coming fan¬ 
cies * arise unbidden and become realities. 

Other reflections at times intervene. Idle as it may be, I often 
look at an oak in the forest, and think of the vicissitudes in the 
world’s history which it has outlived. While it has been shooting 
noiselessly up from an acorn into a giant among its fellows, watered 
by the rains and strengthened by the storms of heaven, the whole 
world has been revolutionized and changed. During its time, 
nations have come and gone; kingdoms and the laws which gov¬ 
erned them have perished; creeds have flourished and decayed, 
and those who persecuted with those who suffered in their names 
have gone into the ‘ shadowy land,’ where creeds and opinions 
avail them not. It has lived, perchance, since Charlemagne 
cemented his empire; was fanned by the same airs that floated 
the banners of the first crusaders; was in its prime wdien the fac¬ 
tions of York and Lancaster were discoloring the earth with blood; 
and was only growing into a green old age when the pilgrims in 
the Mayflower were braving the storms of the ocean, on their way 
to this the land of their refuge. Is not such a monument worthy of 
a moment’s thought and observation ? And may not the flower that 
blossoms at its base be an object of care to its great Author? Why 
should we poor mortals arrogate to ourselves the exclusive care 
and providence of the Creator? Beauty and strength exist in the 
natural world, in infinite varieties ; and in all humility let us remem¬ 
ber that ourselves and the inanimate plant have one author, and are 
doomed to rest at last in the same silent earth. 

When winter comes, with its storms and blasts, desolating the 
fairest scenery, and blocking up the by-ways and paths with snow, 
I sometimes grow dissatisfied with the monotony of the country, 
and covet the close neighborhood of cities, the life and stir of con¬ 
gregated thousands, and the joyful animation that then pervades 
the social communities. But as soon as spring comes, with its soft 
airs and living beauties, I am thankful that I am not shut up in 
brick-and-mortar lanes, with the noise of carriages, and carts, and 
shrill cries sounding in my ears. I have no partiality for the vil¬ 
lainous smells that come up from a thousand gutters and alleys, and 
cannot conceal my antipathy to the inhaling of quantities of dust 
shaken from a thousand busy feet. It is then that one can be fully 
contented with those rustic pleasures which are strangers to the 
pale-faced citizen. These homely delights are derived from simple 
appearances and events, from inanimate and living things which 
long acquaintanceship only can render interesting. I do not profess 
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to be a philosopher; indeed, I confess my ignorance of most of the 
ologies; but I aver, that without any deep learning, the humming of 
bees, the voices of birds, the sound of running waters, the shooting 
plant, and the opening flower have each a grace and a meaning to 
the moralist. That meaning, however, is not apparent to the mere 
casual visitant or spectator. To him they are mere nonentities, fit 
only to amuse a school-boy in his rambles, or a love-lorn damsel in 
her sentimental moods. How can the man whose head is filled with 
sales of stocks, foreign news, or with the fluctuations in politics or 
commerce, pause to enumerate, much less to admire, these things in 
detail? He knows, indeed, that the country is beautiful in the 
* travelling season/ and he therefore makes an excursion into it 
occasionally; -but he is careful to get himself jammed into a crowd 
at some dusty watering-place where idle people congregate to see 
and be seen. Yet his heart is not there; his active mind, long 
accustomed to the excitement of business, is absent doing duty 
among legers, bill-books, and cash accounts, or is devoted to some 
political movement for the benefit doubtless of his ‘free and inde¬ 
pendent fellow-citizens ; * or, if present at all, it is wondering what 
the deuce its owner will find for dinner. He takes in the scenery 
and sights as one takes physic — because it is prescribed to him. 

Ask such an one if he has ever gone forth on an eminence in 
the morning to see the sun rise; if he has seen the golden rays 
strike the quivering dew-drops, until every leaf and blade of grass 
seemed sparkling with gems and diamonds; if he has watched the 
clouds with their light and airy forms dancing and chasing each 
other across the firmament, or the curtains of mist fade slowly from 
the sight, revealing by gradual removes all the varied scenery of the 
landscape ? Ask him if he has listened in the dense woods to the 
music of the myriad sounds which in a still day arise from their 
depths; or if it has pleased him to hear the quick rain-drops fall 
with a pattering sound upon the thirsty earth? He will hardly 
know the meaning of your inquiries, and will inevitably set you 
down for a babbling dreamer. Yet he too is observant in his way; 
but his thoughts are directed to some scheme of ambition or aggran¬ 
dizement; to the richly-freighted vessel ploughing its way from the 
‘ farthest Ind/ or very likely to a launch of hides on the coast of 
California. 

I dread to have the spring depart, for with its decadence comes 
the summer; not but that the summer has its immeasurable beau¬ 
ties and treasures; but with it there will inevitably come those 
butterflies of fashion that flit around us periodically, driving from 
the minds of us sober people all quiet contemplations; and they 
have an idea in their heads that they are enjoying themselves! 
A most unhappy sight to me is a * pleasure party/ You may see 
of a summer’s day a dozen gayly-dressed persons broiling and toil¬ 
ing about from steam-boat to rail-road, fuming and fretting from one 
point to another, jostling at every step some rivals in this recreation. 
They have come a thousand miles or more to enjoy themselves, but 
they did not count the cost. They bring with them all the little 
mimickries, the insignificant little nothings, which they have been 
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taught to. regard as of vast importance, and they miss a thousand 
others that would not bear transportation. These unfortunates are 
necessarily circumscribed in their movements. If they tread the 
ploughed field they get soiled; and a soiled dress is a very, very 
bad matter for a lady, and a terrible catastrophe to same gentlemen. 
Then they cannot go abroad in the morning, because the lawn and 
the leaves in the forest are wet; they dare not venture out of an 
evening, for the paths are uncertain, and the falling dew is any 
thing but sanative; and perhaps in a nocturnal ramble they might 
tread on a worm, or an unlucky frog might hop across their path. 
But at mid-day they sally forth, bedecked with ribbons and laces, in 
kid gloves and soft slippers, and see the mere outward semblance 
of things. After all their pleasant toil, they go home as they came, 
with some indistinct ideas of cattle with and without horns; of the 
weary labors of the husbandman; of glimpses caught by accident of 
some green spot; and verily they have seen the countt'y. x . c . 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 

I knew her in the dawning of her years: 

Sweet child! she was as wildly beautiful 
As the young fawn in Sidon’s palmy vale. 

Whither she fled on her elastic steps, 

The flowers uncrushed proceeded in their bloom, 

As if a zephyr had but glanced them by. 

Her smile was as far-spreading as the light 
Out of the rosy chambers of the East; 

Her laugh contagion, loving to be caught; 

Her voice was like a sudden gush of joy, 

And oh! so clear in its delightful tone, 

That not more sweetly sound the warbling birds 
When sunshine breaks the darkness of the storm! 
She through the gates of childhood had just passed : 
She had not risen to glorious woman’s years, 

But in that heaven of beauty hung between, 

Where hangs the rose in its meridian age, 

Betwixt its early budding and its prime. 

Oh! for a pencil dipped in tender hues, 

For words of beauty, to outmatch her form, 

What time the hectic burst upon her cheek, 

Whose baleful fire I could have quenched with tears I 
Her airy form seemed vanishing away, 

Bursting anew from Love’s convulsive grasp, 

Till nothing but the spirit stayed behind, 

Blazing from the deep socket of the eye. 

Who that has seen the soul concentre there, 

Shedding phosphoric brightness round decay, 

But sets a keen watch on the trembling lips, 

And failing tenement, like some guarded nest 
From whence we wait the uprising of the bird ? 

But angel’s wings are swifter than the sun, 

And light their golden plumage passing by. 

And she is gone ! each sweet, attractive grace, 

By limner’s art unable to be caught, 

Is flown from eyes devouring with their sight, 

And weeping till their very fount is dry I 
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sonnet: TO SOPHIA. 

O ! she is beautiful! no jewelled band 
Is needed to enclasp her temples fair, 

Nor gems to sparkle in her raven hair, 

Or mar the whiteness of her snowy hand. 

Her bosom, like a sea by zephyrs fanned, 

Rolls its soft billows, and conceals no care ; 
For, like the winged dwellers of the air 
That wheel in glad career o’er sea and land, 

Her heart is free and joyous. May no tear 
E’er dim her flashing eye, nor sorrow fade 
The roses of her cheek, or ever shade 
The fancies of her soul! but ever near 
Be friends; and may her day of life be made 
Bright at its noon—its sunset warm and clear! 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


f^avrs J^arson. 

OUXITIR THIRD. 


Mrs. Chowles was the name of an elderly lady who was the 
confidential adviser of Harry Harson, in all emergencies; and as he 
regarded the unexpected addition of the child to his family in that 
light, he determined to speak with her on the subject without loss 
of time; and toward her dwelling he accordingly directed his steps. 

It was in a dim, unfrequented part of the city; one of those out- 
of-the-way, shut-up streets, which are found in the heart even of 
this great, ever-changing metropolis, where the casual tread of a 
passer-by awakens echoes which startle the quiet tenants of the 
neighborhood, and draws to the windows heads and faces, and caps 
and head-gear, that might have belonged to the last century. Grass 
grows in the crevices of the stones in the summer season; and tall 
weeds, taking root in the gutters and on the eaves of the houses, 
nod sociably to plants of the same vagabond family, who, more 
aspiring than themselves, have gained a foothold in the moss which 
clings to the roofs. Time has played queer antics in other parts of 
the city, and made a fearful pulling down, remodelling, building up, 
laying out of streets; shutting up gardens, extinguishing blinking 
old windows, altering gray antiquated houses into prim, fashionable 
new ones; and throwing such an air of dashing juvenility about 
their crumbling frames, that those who had grown old in their pre¬ 
cincts became sad to see the change. These, and many things of a 
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like nature, had been going on in other parts of the town; but this 
little spot had dodged the general improvement, and now had a 
frightened, wary expression, and seemed to eye with suspicion every 
one who broke in upon its solitude. 

It was in this quiet nook, and in a sleepy old house, with wooden 
shutters and a great semicircular cut in each of them, like a half- 
closed eye, that the lady lived. She was a widow; and many 
years since had deposited a cross-grained husband under the 
ground, much to the satisfaction of her friends, but to her own great 
grief; for she was a warm-hearted, high-tempered woman, and in 
spite of his foibles had clung to the gnarled old trunk, around which 
her affections had twined themselves in youth, with a devotion 
unaccountable to all. Harry Harson had been the friend of her 
husband, and at his death he became hers. Year in and year out 
he had come and gone to and from that house, as unceremoniously 
as if it had been his own; and always found a hand to welcome 
him, and a ready smile to greet him and his dog; not but that he 
and the lady had had their hours of storm as well as sunshine; for, 
to tell the truth, high words often passed between them; but even 
though they might occasionally part in dudgeon, it was forgotten by 
both, and the next evening for Harry’s visit saw him there, the 
same as ever; and he always found the great oaken arm-chair 
drawn out, his pipe filled, and a mug of hot toddy, mixed by the 
widow’s own hand, waiting his arrival; just as if his arrival were a 
matter of course. 

It was a Christmas day, or rather the day was fast fading into 
twilight, as Harry turned the corner of the street in which Mrs. 
Chowles lived. He was in a gay mood that evening. His step* 
was light and buoyant, and he hummed a merry old Christmas song 
as he went. Occasionally he broke off to bestow a friendly word 
upon Spite, who close at his heels and as gay as his master, ambled 
along ojf three legs; the fourth, after an affectation common to 
small dogs, being kept as a corps de reserve , and only Used to aid 
him in skipping over a gutter, or a puddle of unusual magnitude. 

Harry Harsort had passed his Christmas evenings with the 
widow as long as he could remember. It was a pleasant thing to 
see how familiarly he raised the latch and with what confidence he 
walked in, like one sure of a welcome. As one of the neighbors 
sagaciously observed, ‘it was a sight to see him.’ 

He stepped briskly across the cleanly-swept room, into which 
the street-door opened, and with a free-and-easy air knocked at the 
door of an inner room, into which none but Mrs. Chowles and a 
few of her especial cronies were admitted. 

4 Who’s there ? ’ demanded a shrill voice. 

Her visiter did not answer, but repeated his knock, and stood with 
his full face beaming with fun, ready to enjoy her surprise, when 
she should open the door and discover who was there. But it did 
not open as soon as he expected, and the same voice exclaimed, 

1 Get you gone. I want none of your company. No one shall 
come in at this hour, not even if it were honest old Harry Harson 
himself.’ 
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4 1 have something of importance to tell you, and I came early/ 
said Harry, not a little humbled; which same humility deprived his 
voice of so much of its usual hearty tone that the woman did not 
recognize it 

4 Away with you! ’ she repeated, in the same exalted key. 4 You 
may knock till doom’s day; but come in you s/ian't !’ 

Harry’s heart was full. Man and boy, for thirty years, he had 
spent his Christmas evenings in that little back-room. He had had 
the same corner, the same chair, and the same little tripod-stand on 
which to place his toddy, and rest the end of his long pipe, as he 
smoked; and now he was turned away like a dog! He thumped 
the end of his stick on the floor, as much as to say that he hoped 
the devil might catch him if ever he crossed that threshold again. 
He cast a glance at Spite, who had turned short upon his auxiliary 
leg, and was looking at him with an eye whose expression indi¬ 
cated that if his master stomached that he was not the man he took 
him to be, and turned to go. 

There was something in that peculiar thump of the cudgel, and 
in the step of the man, which caught the ear of the lady, who was 
listening at the key-hole for the purpose of being ready with a 
retort to any reply with which the intruder might feel disposed to 
favor her, and she opened the door only in time to catch a glimpse 
of the broad-skirted coat of a man, and the tightly-curled tail of a 
dog, as they passed out. 

4 Harry Harson! Harry Harson! I say,’ exclaimed she, in turn 
almost melted to tears, as she saw her warm-hearted crony leaving 
her house fairly miffed. 4 Come back, Harry! Where are you 
going ? * 

Harry heard her well enough, but he would not give in at once, 
and went stoutly out into the street; for he well knew that there 
was another entrance to the house, which the widow could reach 
from within much sooner than he could from without; and he 
walked slowly to give her time. True to his expectation, the widow 
was there, and as he was passing, without saying a word, she seized 
him by the arm and dragged him through a blind alley, and across 
divers passages, cluttered up with pails, pots, pans, and other myste¬ 
rious utensils for family purposes; nor did she release her grasp until 
she had fairly seated him in his usual corner. Having him safely 
caged, she felt that she might with propriety indulge a slight out¬ 
break of anger, and turning sharply upon him, she asked: 

4 What’s the meaning of this, Harry ? What put in your head to 
treat an old friend after this fashion ? I’m ashamed of you! ’ 

4 You would not let me in,’ said Harson, gravely. 

4 Who knew it was you ? ’ rejoined the widow. 

4 You said, even if it was me, that I should n’t come in,’ replied 
Harson. 

4 Yes, but I did n’t know that your two ears were within hearing. 
I wanted to make what I said impressive. But come; have done 
with this ; I ’ll have no squabbling on Christmas day.* 

4 Ah! Spite, poor Spite! Spite! Spite! Spite! * said she, turning 
vol. xxi. 45 
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to the dog, and snapping her fingers in the most insinuating man¬ 
ner ; but Spite, dog and pup, had been there as punctually and 
nearly as long as his master; and although a small dog, he was a 
high-stomached one. He felt that he had been turned oh'too; and 
was not to be brought round at the first word; so, after looking 
coldly at her, he turned stiffly away, and walked with a tight tail to 
a corner, like a dog resolved not to be taken in by specious profes¬ 
sions. But the widow knew the soft spot in the dog’s heart as well 
as in his master’s. So she got up, took from a shelf in the kitchen 
a small woollen mat, and placing it directly in front of the fire, 
again made friendly overtures. Spite by this time had discovered 
that the corner which he had selected for his retreat was somewhat 
over-ventilated by a large rat-hole in its immediate vicinity, and 
being an invalid, and subject to attacks of rheumatism, in the lower 
joint of his right-hind leg, suffered himself to be mollified, and was 
finally induced, as an act of great condescension, to repose upon 
the mat aforesaid, where he dozed and snored for the rest of the 
evening, occasionally enlivening the conversation by a sudden sharp 
yelp, as, awakened by the heat, he testily shifted his position, and 
turned his cold side to the fire. 

It was a snug, warm little room in which they were, serving 
partly as a kitchen and partly as a gossiping-room for the widow 
and her cronies. A high dresser, with plates, pans, kettles, and 
snow-white crockery glittering in the light of the fire, and reflecting 
fifty little fires on their surfaces, stood in one corner. In another, 
was a wide, antiquated mahogany table, as black as jet, and shining 
so that one might see his face in it; and standing cheek by jowl 
with it was a huge mahogany bureau, with two brass handles 
hanging like door-knockers to each drawer. Then there were 
wide-seated chairs with great crooked legs, and leathern bottoms, 
and prim little wooden ones with straight legs and uncomfortable 
backs, and low wooden stools for the feet, and a queer, oddly- 
shaped diminutive arm-chair with a mended leg, probably intended 
for the use of some old-fashioned child. On the floor was a thick, 
soft rag-carpet, covering the whole of it, excepting the great stone 
hearth which extended at least five feet into the room; and lastly, 
on the edge of this same hearth, was a small mahogany stand with 
three legs, on which stood Harry Harson’s mug of hot toddy; and 
on which rested Harry Harson’s elbow, and the end of his long 

E ipe; and beside which was a capacious arm-chair, with a high 
ack and huge carved arms, and a pair of bandy legs, in which was 
seated the burly figure of Harson himself. 

The widow drew a chair to the small stand, and taking up her 
work, seated herself near the light and commenced sewing. Her 
companion lighted his pipe, and permitting it to rest idly on the 
table, looked around the room. 

‘ You are very snug here, Mrs. Chowlcs/ said he, after he had 
finished his survey. 1 Very snug; you must be very happy here.* 
The widow glanced hastily at him, and replied: 4 Yes, yes, 
Harry, I am quite contented — at least I hope I am; but I’ve been 
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happier here; and one can’t always forget. But all is very com¬ 
fortable about me; and I ’ve much to be thankful for. I know it, 
Harry; and I endeavor always to keep it in my mind.* 

Harson for some moments did not interrupt the pause which suc¬ 
ceeded the reply of the woman; and when he did, his words caused 
Mrs. Chowles to look at him with some surprise; for he murmured, 
as if speaking to himself: 1 Poor child! so young, and to have seen 
so much suffering! ’ 

Apparently unconscious that he had spoken, Harson resumed his 
pipe, and surrounded himself with a thick halo of smoke, without 
saying another word. Mrs. Chowles, however, broke in upon his 
reverie by inquiring where his wits were; a question which caused 
the old man to look up more bewildered than ever, for at that 
moment the objects of her inquiry were very busily engaged with 
the child whom he had left under his own roof. Drawing his chair 
closer to the chimney-place, stretching his feet to the fire, and 
having excited the curiosity of the widow to agony-pitch by telling 
her that he had something of importance to communicate, and by 
delaying this communication until he had looked at his dog to see 
that he was comfortable; and by clearing his throat and sipping his 
toddy, and by puffing deliberately at his pipe to clear his ideas, and 
by getting up to shake the cushion of his chair, and by sundry other 
small performances, usually preparatory to confidential communica¬ 
tions, which nearly bring about the death of the expectant listener, 
if such listener be of a fidgetty temperament, Harson began his 
story, and recounted such meagre particulars respecting the child as 
he had been able to glean in the course of the day. 

And few enough they were; a detail of want, sickness, and suf¬ 
fering; yet mingled with them all, was a vague recollection of better 
days, of times and places, and even of persons, which started up in 
her memory in fitful flashes like familiar things, and then faded 
away until she thought that she must have seen them only in 
dreams, and that wretchedness was the only reality she had ever 
known. She had a dim fancy, too, of a kind face, which long 
since had looked upon her often and often, and had smiled upon 
her, and pressed its shadowy lips to her cheek. It seemed like 
that of an old friend; and even long after other things had grown 
less vivid in her memory, that face lingered; but it was growing 
more and more dim, and it sometimes made her sad to think so; 
for she felt as if an old friend were leaving her for ever. Child as 
she was, she had thought much of it, and wondered why that same 
face should appear so often, and why she should love it above all 
others, and whether she had ever seen it elsewhere. She sup¬ 
posed she had not; for, except in these occasional and twilight 
fancies, she had no recollection of having been otherwise than she 
now was. These, and many other glimmerings of memory, mingled 
with such sad realities of her history as made his heart ache, Har¬ 
son had gathered from the child, as she sat that morning on a small 
bench at his feet, with her head leaning against his knee. 

Mrs. Chowles laid down her work as he went on; and drawing 
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still closer to him, and leaning her cheek on her hand, and fixing 
her eyes on his, listened with deep interest and without interrupting 
him. She was a warm-hearted woman, that widow, and long 
before the story was concluded she had formed a plan for the child. 
She thought how snugly she could put up a little bed in that room 
for her, and how cheerful she would make the house, for the old 
woman was sociably inclined; and although she was not at all at a 
loss for cronies, among the stiff-capped dames of her neighborhood, 
still she longed for the merry ring of a child’s voice. How cheerful 
and young she felt as she thought of it! How bright and youthful 
her withered cheek became, and how her dark eyes lighted up to 
the old lustre, which had made these things not to be gazed on 
with impunity in days gone by! Every thing was settled in her 
mind. The child was to come to her house, live with her, and 
sleep in that very room. She would be a pleasant companion on 
the long evenings, and would make her fire-side quite gay when 
Harry should come to visit them. But Harson’s final words put an 
end to her plans. 

1 Well, Mrs. Chowles,’ said he, 1 she’s under my roof, and so help 
me Heaven! there she shall stay until I can better her situation. 
She has left a brother in the place she came from ; but she knows 
nothing of the city, and can’t even tell the name of the street where 
it was, although she would know the spot if she saw it. To-morrow 
I shall apply at the police for a warrant against the woman. The 
child says her name is Blossom ; and perhaps the knowledge of 
that, may put the officers on the right track to find her house. We 
must get the boy out of her hands, or this child will never be 
herself/ 

The widow looked long and wistfully at the old man, as if 
desirous of saying something. At last she inquired: 

‘ Wo’n’t she trouble you, Harry? Wo’n’t she be in the way in 
your house ? 1 

1 Not a whit! ’ replied Harson. ‘ Beside, widow,’ said he, assum¬ 
ing more than his usual earnestness, ‘suppose she were? what 
then ? Should I fling her back to those from whom she came, and 
leave her, pure and spotless as she now is, in the power of those 
who would make her what I blush to name ? Surely not, surely 
not! Mrs. Chowles, can you advise such a course ? ’ 

As he spoke, Harson rested his pipe on the table and looked in 
the face of his friend with a grave seriousness, which showed that 
he was not a little troubled at such a suggestion from such a 
quarter. 

‘ I did not mean that,’ said Mrs. Chowles, not a little confused at 
the misinterpretation of her meaning. ‘ I thought that if she were 
in your way, and you having always been a single man, and unused 
to the ways of children, might have found her a burden, that, as I 
was here, and alone, perhaps you might spare her to me, I would 
take charge of her until we could learn something more about her/ 

The ice fairly broken, the widow became quite urgent in her 
request; demonstrating to her own satisfaction that she liked chil- 
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dren above all things, and more particularly a child exactly like this 
one; and how pleasant it would be for her to have her in the house, 
and how anxious she always had been to have some one about her, 
beside the deaf woman-servant who served as cook, waiter, and 
chambermaid; and how comfortable, and snug, and merry they 
would be, and how much better it would be for the child to be with 
her than with Harry, or in fact with any other person in the world. 
Having consumed her breath and rhetoric at the same time, she 
paused for a reply. 

Harson, when she began to answer, had listened with some 
anxiety; but as she went on, his expression became more compla¬ 
cent, and he raised his pipe to his mouth and smoked in silence, 
with his eyes intently fixed on her face until she paused. 

4 Is this Lorillard’s best ? ’ inquired he, after a long and thoughtful 
interval had elapsed. 

4 Pshaw! ’ interrupted the widow, 4 you ’re thinking of the tobacco, 
when I’m speaking of the child. What do you say to my propo¬ 
sition ? ’ 

4 1 ’ll think of it,* replied Harson. 4 At present I say nothing, one 
way or the other.’ 

While the widow was yet urging her point, the door had been 
pushed gently open, and a girl of about seventeen had entered the 
room, and seated herself without being observed by either. She 
waited until there was a pause in the conversation, and then step¬ 
ped to the table and took off her bonnet, putting back a mass of 
bright curls that fell across her eyes, and revealing a face which 
might have made many a young heart ache. Still she was not 
observed until she laid her hand on Harson’s arm, and, in a low 
voice, uttered his name. The old man turned, looked up, and start¬ 
ing to his feet, caught both her hands in his. 

4 Kate! my own dear, darling, little Kate ! ’ said he, shaking her 
hands, and looking in her face, while every feature in his own 
beamed with heart-felt pleasure. 4 My own little friend, how is it 
with you? All well? All well? I see it in that merry eye ! Well 
I’m glad of it, Kate. God bless you ! May it always be so. How 
is the old man ? But did you come here alone ?’ 

The girl hesitated slightly, an<^ then said: 4 No ; some one came 
with me and left me at the door.’ 

4 1 thought so,’ said the old man, laughing; 4 and I ’ll wager my 
mug of toddy against the head of a pin, that I can tell who that 
44 some one ” is. Never mind, Kate ; you need n’t blush. He’s a 
fine fellow; and had I a daughter, I couldn’t wish her better luck 
than to get such a husband as Ned Somers. He’s poor, it’s true, but 
never fear; he ’ll push his way in the world. It’s in him; and the 
day will come when he ’ll hold his head with the best of them. 
Come, sit down ; here’s a chair.’ 

Although the girl laughed, her manner showed that she was ill at 
ease; and, light-hearted as she seemed, Harry Harson soon observed 
that there was something on her mind which troubled her. Sup¬ 
posing that she had called for the purpose of speaking with Mrs. 
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Chowles alone, he got up, and taking his hat and cane, said that he 
must go. 

1 1 left the child far from well/ said he, 1 and I shall feel anxious 
till I know how she is. Good night. Come, Spite.’ 

Spite turned testily on his mat, gaped until his jaws seemed on 
the eve of cracking, and then leisurely got up. No sooner, however, 
did Harson prepare to go, than the girl rose, and putting* on her 
bonnet, said she would accompany him, as she had something to 
communicate to him; and that he could leave her at her father’s 
house, which they would pass on his way home. 4 If Ned comes,’ 
said she to the widow, 4 tell him I’m gone, and with whom. Good 
night.’ 

To say that the widow had no curiosity to know what this com¬ 
munication might be, would be stating what was not the fact; for 
although she dropped nothing to lead to a surmise that such was 
the case, yet she followed them to the door in the hope that some¬ 
thing might leak out to furnish a clue to this mysterious interview; 
and for some time after they were gone, and their forms hid by a 
turn in the street, she stood at the door looking in the direction 
which they had taken. Deriving no peculiar information from this 
species of airing, she retired to her room, where she again wondered 
and pondered until she was aroused by a knock at the door, and the 
entrance of a young man of some four-and-twenty, in obedience to 
a command from her to that effect, which followed the knock. 

4 Good evening, Mrs. Chowles,’ said he, looking around him ; 4 but 
where’s Kate ?’ 

4 Gone home,’ replied the widow, 4 Harry Harson went with her. 
' She wanted to speak with him. Wo’n’t you come in, Mr. Somers ?’ 

4 No, thank you,’ replied the young man. 4 1’m glad she has seen 
him. If any one has influence to help her, he can. But I must be 
off Good night.’ And, without stopping to explain the mystery, he 
too went off, leaving Mrs. Chowles as much in the dark as ever. 


CHAPTER FO0RTH. 

A glorious night it was; and the moon shone down upon the tall 
houses, lighting up the seams which time had scored in their old 
faces; giving them a cold, gray, corpse-like look, and shining upon 
the quaint old chimneys which stood high on the house-tops, stark 
and stiff, like frozen statues, and sparkling and glittering and twink¬ 
ling on the cold window-panes, as if in rivalry of the fire-lights 
which gleamed from the black shadows thrown by the opposite 
buildings, like the glowing eyes of some great monster, keeping an 
unwinking watch on passers-by. How still and quiet it was ! Even 
the light foot-fall of the girl awoke an echo; yet it was not a dead 
hush; for far off, like the hum of a distant hive, was heard the 
throbbing of the great city. With the girl hanging on his arm, Har¬ 
son took his way through the street, walking stoutly along, and 
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thumping his cane down, and stepping somewhat proudly, and even 
more vigorously than he was wont to do; for some how or other, old 
as he was, and he made no secret of his years, there was an inde¬ 
finable feeling, that could scarcely be called vanity, which made 
him desirous of appearing in the eyes of the young girl who tripped 
at his side to be, not absolutely a young fellow, for that he did not 
pretend to be, but a hale, hearty old one; and that he really was, 
and a sturdy one too, who had an arm to defend her, ay, and a fist 
that might have proved an unpleasant deposit on a gentleman’s 
nose, or even in one of his eyes. The old man was proud of his 
charge ; and well he might be ; for as he walked along and looked 
down in her glad face, as the full moon shone upon it and lighted 
up her deep blue eyes, bright and flashing with youth and the hopes 
of a young heart, he could not help thinking to himself that she was 
very beautiful; and that if he had married many years ago, instead 
of being the stubborn, cm sty, obstinate old bachelor that he was, 
that he might have had a daughter like her, leaning on his arm and 
looking to him for counsel and love. Then across his mind floated 
the memory of one long since gone; one whom he had loved when 
he was a mere boy, and with whom he had strolled on many a bright 
night like this, and in whose face he had looked, as he now did in 
that of the girl at his side; and whose eyes had rested on his, and 
in whose ears he had whispered many a promise and many a hope; 
and who had entered into all his plans, and listened to them without 
wearying; for she, poor girl! had loved him well. The flowers of 
many a year had bloomed and faded over her grave since then, but 
he could not forget her. 

1 She was like you, Kate, very like you; indeed she was, Kate/ 
muttered he, choking down a feeling which even then rose in his 
throat, and making an abortive attempt at whistling. 

The girl looked up, as if expecting him to say something more, 
and then simply asked, 1 Who, Harry ? ’ 

The old man started as if the sound of another’s voice had 
awakened him from a dream. * Did you speak, Kate ? Oh ! ay, I 
remember; I was dreaming, I was dreaming; sad dreams, sad dreams! 
Never mind, Kate, never mind. But Kate,’ said he, suddenly stop¬ 
ping short in his walk and facing his companion, ‘ you had some¬ 
thing to tell me; and here we are at your own home, and I have 
' been talking of other things, without giving you a chance to utter a 
word. It’s a bright night; we ’ll walk up and down here, and you 
can tell me what you have to say. Come, Kate.’ 

Although the girl had sought the interview, and had come out for 
the express purpose of communicating something to him, yet now 
she seemed to find it far from easy to commence. 

% 1 Is it about the old man?’ asked Harson, after nearly a minute 

had elapsed without her having uttered a word, 1 Is he ill ? or in 
trouble ? * 

‘No, no, he’s well;* replied the girl, hastily; ‘but — he’s sadly 
altered in manner.’ 

* He’s old, Kate, very old; and you must bear with him ; * replied 
Harson. 
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* Bear with him, Harry! * repeated she, earnestly; * is there any 
thing that I would not do for him ? Oh! no, no! It is not for 
myself that I spoke. But he has strangely altered, indeed ; and I 
fear, Harry, that all is not as it should be. He sits much by himself, 
goes out much, and at strange hours for one like him. He starts at 
every noise, and now in his old age, when his mind should be at 
peace, it seems filled with fear. Persons come to see him who 
never used to visit him. Heaven grant that I do not slander them; 
but there are some among them whose faces seem blighted and 
seared by God’s curse. I’m afraid, Harry,’ said she, sinking her 
voice, ‘ that they are hatching some plot to lead him to his ruin. 
He’s known to have money, and what is there that some would not 
do to obtain that ? A man’s gold has often put him in his coffin.’ 

Harson walked on in silence. There was something in the 
impressive, earnest manner of the girl, that startled him, and as it 
were forced the very truth of her suspicion on him; but still he did 
not show it; and after a moment’s silence he said: * I’ve no fear for 
his life, Kate; as for the rest it may be all fancy. His going out at 
unusual hours may have excited your suspicions; and these, once 
on the alert, would lead you to observe many peculiarities of man¬ 
ner which had hitherto escaped your notice. No, no, Kate; depend 
on it, Jacob Rhoneland has not lived till eighty to become a dupe or 
a victim in his old age.’ 

The girl shook her head: 1 1 wish it was so, indeed I do! * But 
she knew that it was otherwise, and so she told Harson. Until 
within a year he had been a blithe-hearted old man; and although 
time was telling upon him, he bore sturdily up against it, and made 
his home a snug and happy one for his child. But about a year 
previous, a man had come there, a stranger, whom she had never 
seen before. He had entered the house without ceremony, a fierce, 
dark-browed man, with a savage, reckless air, and a face from which 
vice had scorched every redeeming trait He swaggered boldly in, 
as if at home; eyed the girl with a rude, unblushing stare, that 
made her cheeks tingle with shame; and asked if a person, whose 
name she had never heard, lived there. At that moment her father 
entered the room. He started as he saw the stranger, who called him 
by some unwonted name; and taking him by the arm led him out 
of the room. From that time her father had become changed. He 
grew moody and irritable; shunned her company, and spoke little to 
her. The stranger came often; and not unfrequenily contrived to 
drop in the room where she was, and to enter into conversation 
with her. But the old man watched him narrowly, and he seldom 
found a chance; but although he thus balked the humor of his vis¬ 
iter, it was evident that he did it with fear. He had never been an 
avaricious man; but now his whole disposition seemed soured, and 
every feeling warped and concentrated into a fierce, burning thirst 
for money. It was his talk by day, his dream by night It had not 
come upon him slowly, the gradual growth of years; but in a few 
weeks it had started into existence, and become a perfect frenzy ; 
enthralling every thought and feeling, and apparently choking up 
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even his affection for his child. Not but that there were transient 
gleams of his former kindliness of disposition, when his heart seemed 
to struggle against its bonds, and a gush of his old affection welled 
up and showed itself. And at times like these when she threw her 
arms around his neck, and begged him to confide in her; to turn his 
back upon those who were breaking him down, and to love her as 
he once had done; he would put her aside kindly, and tell her that 
she was a child, that she did not know what she said, but that she 
meant well, and that he was not angry with her; and then, patting 
her oil her head, would send her away. At other times he was 
fierce and irritable ; and then she dared not speak to him, or to let 
him see that she observed his mood, for it made him worse. And 
these turns generally came on after a visit from the stranger. Such 
was the substance of the girl’-s story. 

* He *s abroad to-night,* said she, * and I was afraid to stay alone 
in the house; so I went to Mrs. Chowles*. Hist! there he comes, 
now! Do n’t look at him; pretend not to see him ! * 

As she spoke, she pointed to a person who was approaching. He 
was a large man, apparently very old, but still a giant in frame. 
He passed them with his long white hair hanging on his shoulders, 
his hands clasped behind his back, muttering to himself, but looking 
neither to the right nor left. 

* He *s on his way home,* said the girl, in a whisper; * he *s been 
with him to-night * 

* Him ? who ? ’ inquired Harson. 

‘ The strange man. ‘ Michael Rust,* he calls himself, but he has 
other names when he wants them.* 

They both stopped and watched the old man until he entered his 
house; and then Harson walked slowly on, with the hand of the 
arm which supported the girl’s thrust in the breast of his coat, his 
head bent forward, and his eyes fixed on the ground. At last he 
looked in her face, and observing something in its expression which 
induced him to believe that she had something farther to say, he 
asked : 

* Is that all, Kate ? * 

The girl hesitated; at last she said: * There is something else; 
about myself.* 

Whatever it was it seemed very difficult to communicate ; for she 
paused again, until Harson said: ‘Well, Kate; don’t be afraid to 
tell me ; look upon me as a brother; an old brother — quite an old 
one. There, go on now.* 

‘ I am sure,* said she, speaking hurriedly, and in a low voice, and 
leaning her face so as almost to touch that of the old man, ‘ that this 
man, this Rust, has spoken to father about me — me and Ned. He 
do n’t like Ned; he has met him twice at the house, and Ned 
would n’t give in to him ; and once or twice he put him down. He 
has hated Ned ever since ; and I am sure has tried to get father to 
forbid him the house. Ned thinks so too, and was for quarrelling 
with him at once; but I advised him to keep quiet, and told him 
vol. xxi. 46 
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that I would speak to you about it. I hope you. *11 advise us what 
to do, Harry/ 

The girl’s voice became thick and husky as she spoke; and as 
Harson looked at her, he saw that she was deadly pale. 

‘ What does your father say ? ’ inquired he. 

‘ He likes Ned, and would n’t listen to it, at first; and I thought 
was glad to see Rust cowed before him. But he begins to speak 
differently now; although he does not say much. His manner 
toward Ned is changed, and Ned feels it.’ 

Again Harson walked on in silence ; at last, stopping in front of 
the house where she lived, he said: ‘ This is all very strange, Kate; 
but depend on me — I ’ll fathom it yet. Let me take my own way 
about it, and we ’ll see what’s to be done ; but I must not act has¬ 
tily. I’m glad you spoke to me. Here’s your house; good night 
Keep your own counsel, Kate. God bless you! * 

Kate paused upon the threshold, watching his retiring figure until 
he crossed the street, and was hid by the black shadow of the oppo¬ 
site buildings. 

As he disappeared, Kate’s eyes filled with tears. * There he goes, 
my best, my only friend! If he fail, God help me ! ’ said she, 
clasping her hands, and pressing them convulsively to her bosom. 
‘Good, kind, warm-hearted, old Harry Harson! Goodnight! God 
bless you, indeed ! ’ 

* Have n’t you a kind word for me, too, Kate ? ’ said a person who 
had come up, while she was gazing in the opposite direction. ‘ I’ve 
been waiting this half hour for you and Harson to get through your 
conversation. Haven’t you a ‘Good night, Ned,* for me? Come 
Kate,’ said he, taking her hand, and shaking it kindly, ‘say, ‘Good 
night, Ned! ’ ’ 

‘Good night, Ned,’ said she, repeating the words, with a faint 
smile. 

* Can you tell me nothing more, Kate ? ’ said he, still lingering, 
and holding her hand. 

The girl shook her head, for her heart was too full to speak. 

‘ Well, Kate, I ’ll not keep you in the cold; good night! God bless 
you ! Brighter days will come yet, never fear.’ He shook her hand 
again, and went off, not however without looking back, and waving 
his hand several times, before he was out of sight. 

Kate stood there long after he was gone; and then, turning 
slowly, went into the house. She paused at the door of an inner 
room, which was partly open, and looked in, without entering. It 
was a small, confined room; lighted only by a single candle, which 
flared wildly in the wind, caused by the open door; shedding an 
unsteady, flickering light. Mean, in every respect, the room was ; 
without carpet, with a wooden table, a large wooden chest, plenti¬ 
fully studded with brass nails, and secured by a padlock, large 
enough for a custom-house store, and a few wooden chairs. In one 
of these sat Jacob Rhoneland. He had a noble head; with white, 
silvery locks, and a broad, high forehead; ruddy cheeks, and eyes 
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that flashed and sparkled, in defiance of age. A coat of rusty 
brown, much too large for his person, faded, darned, and patched, 
with huge pockets, hanging open and reaching to his heels ; panta¬ 
loons of the same material, and heavy shoes, completed his attire. 
He was sitting in front of the fire, his knees crossed, and his arms 
around them, rocking to and fro, and talking to himself: 

4 Does old age bring fancies with it such as these ? ’ muttered he. 
4 Does the grave fling shadows over a man before he enters it ? Is 
there any thing here, here! said he, pressing his hand against his 
breast, ‘ that gold won’t quiet ? Ha! ha! look at that smoke; how 
it dances up the chimney ! It’s but air, and yet I saw faces in it. 
How they leered at me, and grinned! What eyes they had ! Michael 
Rust’s eyes! How they whispered, and giggled, as they whirled up 
the chimney ! Well, let them ; who ’ll have the best of it ? Ha! 
ha ! Who’s there V exclaimed he, starting to his feet, as the door 
creaked at the touch of the girl, who was entering. 4 What, Kate ! 
eaves-dropping ? Did you hope to overhear much ? • Did you hope 
to find the road to happiness by playing spy on an old man ? Did 
you want to learn the secrets of your father, to hold them like a 
lash over his head? I say, Kate, have you not been listening?’ 

1 1 have, father,’ replied the girl, laying her hand upon his arm. 

1 1 have been listening; and I have heard enough to let me know 
that you are far from happy. Oh, father! why will you not cast 
from you those dark thoughts and dreams, and above all, keep off 
those who bring them ? ’ 

The old man looked inquisitively in her face, and moved rest¬ 
lessly ; but he did not turn from her. 

4 1 speak of that man who has been here so often of late; * con¬ 
tinued she, 4 he with the dark hair, and an eye that never meets 
yours.’ 

4 Ha! ha! you mean Rust, Michael Rust; don’t offend him, 
Kate ! ’ said the old man, earnestly, and speaking fast 4 He’s rich ! 
I tell you, Kate, that were ten times what I own counted down on 
this floor, it would form but a small part of what he calls his. He’s 
a deep one, Kate. Whatever he touches turns to gold. His head 
is a mill, and at every turn of his brain he grinds out dollars. Ha! 
ha! Kate, quarrel with any body you please, Kate, but do n’t even 
look coldly at him. He has money; gold — gold ! ’ 

4 Oh, father! ’ exclaimed the girl, grasping his hand in hers, and 
looking imploringly in his face; 4 why will you always think of that ? 
Have we not gold, and what is it to us ? Are we the happier for it ? * 

The old man shook loose her grasp, and holding her from him 
looked at her, as in doubt whether she still retained her senses. 

4 What is gold ! child ; what is gold ? ’ said he, 4 what is it not ? Why 
do the rich, with coffers heaped up, packed down, crammed and 
overflowing, crave it? Why does the judge degrade his office? 
why does the witness perjure himself? why is the purest false to 
his God and religion ? why does the young girl crush her best affec¬ 
tions, forswear herself at the altar, and bind body and soul to one 
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whom she loathes ? Gold, gold is at the bottom of it all! all truckle 
to it Get that! get that! Toil, toil; work yourself to the very 
bone; starve; lose health, youth, friends, name — ay, even soul 
itself —but get that, get that ! Ha ! ha ! see how you ’ll ride upon 
their necks then ; see how you ’ll crush and grind them down to the 
very dust, and how they ’ll smile, and fawn, and how their greedy 
eyes will glisten at the glitter of your gold. Ha! ha! you ’re a 
ehild, Kate — a mere child ; ignorant of the ways of the world; but 
recollect this: never despise gold! Ha! ha I do you hear that, 
Kate?’ 

* Yes, yes, I hear;’ replied his daughter, sadly; ‘yet, even from 
your own account, it brings every evil in its train. Avarice, peijury, 
perdition, hypocrisy; Oh ! father ! I am a poor, feeble-minded girl, 
not fit to advise or counsel you ; but listen to me, dear father—will 
you ?’ 

* Yes, Kate, yes,’ said the old man, taking her hand. * I *11 always 
listen to you, for you always mean well; I know that, and I like to 
hear the sound of your voice. I’ve heard it so long, Kate, that I 
should feel sad to lose it now — very sad, Kate.’ 

‘God grant that you never may ! ’ said the girl. ‘God grant that I 
may not die and leave you here with none to care for you.’ 

* Die, Kate, die ! ’ exclaimed Rhoneland, starting back and run¬ 
ning his eye over her form, as if in*search of some latent symptom 
of disease ; ‘ Oh ! no, no ! do n’t talk of that — do n’t talk of that 
That would be sad, indeed; but that’s folly, mere folly. What 
were you going to say ? ’ 

‘ I wanted to ask,’ said she, in a hesitating voice, ‘ if there is no 
other way of getting money than by keeping up our intercourse with 
that man Rust. Father, you are never well after he is gone. 
Sometimes for days afterward you are not yourself. There’s some¬ 
thing in your connection with him that is tugging aw r ay at your 
heart. I know there is. Break with him at once ! Do, do , for my 
sake !’ 

The old man grasped her hands in his, which shook violently; 
while his eyes glanced round the room, with a startled, suspicious 
look. ‘ Hush ! Kate,’ said he, in a whisper; ‘ do n’t speak of that; 
do n’t speak of it, or even think of it. Be civil to him, Kate. Come 

what may, Kate, do n’t be rude ; you must not; and I- Never 

mind; there, Kate, go, go; not a word more.’ 

As he spoke, he gently pushed her from him; and once more 
turning to the fire, took his seat, and watched the smoke as it eddied 
up the gaping chimney, occasionally casting a glance at his daugh¬ 
ter, to see that she was not studying his features. And thus they 
sat, until a neighboring clock tolled the hour of midnight; when the 
old man started up and said : 

1 Kate, you ’re growing pale. Go to bed, my child ; go to bed. It 
will never do for your cheeks to grow thin and white.’ 

The girl rose ; and the old man kissing her cheek, bade her good 
night, and also retired to his own room. 
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LINES 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN BROTHER. 


Koimm. 


Come near me, O my brother! 

Come, and but touch my pale and marble brow, 

And wipe the cold sweat standing there e’en now — 
Come — but not another. 


Tremble not, my brother! 

’T is but the rustling of death’s sable wings; 

’T is but the gladsome messenger, which brings 
Hope to thy dear brother. 


in. 

I see that mighty band 
Of angels, tuning each their golden lyre, 
And filling ev’ry chord with winged fire, 
Far in that brighter land. 


There stands thy sister now, 

Amid that shining host, with garments bright, 
And in her hand a wreath of purest white, 

To deck her fair young brow. 


She met me with a smile 
So pure, so sweet — as if a seraph’s face 
Could wear no lovelier in that happy place, 
Up in the spirit’s-isle. 


VI. 

I took his pallid hand; 

It shook as yellow leaves of autumn shake, 
When stirring winds passed by, and lowly spake 
The language of their band. 


VII. 

He raised his eyes once more; 

I saw death’s finger o’er him speeding fast. 

I closed his eyes — that office was the last — 
He breathed, and all was o’er! 


My brother, sweetly sleep! 

Earth shall not break thy peaceful slumbers now; 
There is a crown to grace thy manly brow 
In yonder starry deep. 

FoughJceepsi *, March, 18-13. 
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Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By John L. Stephens. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

A correspondent, in the course of some remarks upon the interesting discov¬ 
eries recently made in Central America, breaks out into the following exclama¬ 
tion : 1 Wonderful! most wonderful! What discoveries of the present century can 
compare with those laid before the world by Stephens 1 Look first on the map : 
there you have it; the peninsula of Yucatan stretching out into the warm sea of 
Mexico, with Cuba for a half-way house between itself and our peninsula of Flo¬ 
rida. What a position for a great nation, and especially for a great commercial 
nation ! The fertile West-Indian Archipelago lying in the fore-ground, backed by 
North America and the Atlantic Ocean ; south, another half of the western world; 
and west, the measureless expanse of the Pacific. A strange feature is this long, 
narrow neck of land, Central America, which connects the two halves of the 
western hemisphere, and throws out Yucatan as a sort of spur. There is nothing 
else like it on the globe. Our most natural thought on reading of the wonderful 
ruins of this remarkable land is, why did we never hear any thing definite of them 
before ? The principal reasons probably are, the jealousy of Spain, and the list¬ 
less apathy of the natives. Doubtless there is many a precious record still filed 
away in the archives of Madrid, which time may yet develope, and which may 
contain precious information concerning the aborigines of Central America; rare 
narratives of the early adventurers, studiously concealed from all eyes save those 
of the Spanish rulers.’ Indeed, we ourselves have little doubt that the work 
before us will be the means of eventually bringing to light important facts, which 
have slept unrevealed for ages in the libraries and public archives of Spain; so 
that Mr. Stephens will deserve and acquire future honor, not less for his exam¬ 
ple than for its fruitful results. We are not exactly in present condition to do 
justice by his magnificent volumes, because they came into our possession but 
very recently, and they ought in truth to be read three times before being sub¬ 
jected to the critical process; once with hop-skip-and-jump, as it were*, from 
engraving to engraving, and a pause at each only long enough to read the attend¬ 
ant description; a second time, more leisurely, for the incident, the adventure, 
the quaint remark or the graphic delineation of character, social or individual ; 
and finally, with the deliberation of a settled purpose to write, having a con¬ 
sciousness of abundant time, and the scarcely less needful comforts of an easy- 
chair, a quiet room, a good fire, slippers, and the delightful sense of ‘ nothing to 
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do ’ for the next forty-eight hours. For it must be observed, that there are three 
moods of mind unto which the book addresses itself; first, the marvelling at 
the mysterious and majestic character of the stupendous constructions whose 
grand but perishing ruins were buried, until Mr. Stephens gave them again to the 
light of day, in the dense and luxuriant forests of Yucatan ; second, the apprecia¬ 
ting and enjoying, called up by the novelty of the scenes through which our adven¬ 
turous traveller passed, and the odd ‘ incidents ’ of his indomitable journeyings 
among ranchos, and haciendas, and senotes, and under-ground wells, and caves of 
tremendous depth, and wild Indians, and dilapidated convents, and jovial padres, 
and black-eyed seiioritas; not to mention moschetoes, garrapatas, and those unmer¬ 
ciful little insects with which travelling gentry are often fain to make the acquain¬ 
tance of bed-fellowship; and, third, the comparing, investigating, and judging, 
brought into play by the vast and conclusive body of evidence gathered together 
and skilfully arranged for the settlement of a question that has been much and 
gravely disputed. We mean, of course, the antiquity of those wonderful buildings, 
the mighty relics of which have been dug up, we may say, by the perseverance 
and enterprize of our author, and of which, for the most part, he is clearly entitled 
to all the credit of the discovery. 

We have struck upon this question of antiquity rather by accident, and much in 
advance of the place we intended to give it, when we sat down to indite this arti¬ 
cle ; but as it has come to hand, we will dispose of it at once. The truth is, that 
after possessing ourselves of the proofs brought to bear on the matter by Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, it is more astonishing to us that there has been any dispute, any doubt, on 
the subject, than that the result is so much opposed to the most commonly received 
opinion. The evidence was abundant, not only in the ruins themselves, but in the 
history of the country; in all the records and chronicles that have come down to 
us from the time of the conquest. These are cited, passim almost, by Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, to show that when the Spaniards commenced their unhallowed career 
of bloodshed and robbery in the new world, they found a teeming population, 
great cities, and vast edifices consecrated to the worship of idols; and not only 
these, but wealth, ingenuity, architectural skill, and industrious habits, abun¬ 
dantly adequate to the construction of cities and temples such as their chroniclers 
have described. Why has it been doubted, then, and denied, when vague reports 
were bruited abroad of the existence of great ruins, in those very regions along 
which the greed and the fanaticism of the Spaniard swept like a besom of desola¬ 
tion, why has it been doubted, that these were the remains of the vast temples 
from the lofty terraces of which the conquerors, as their own historians tell us, 
cast down the priests and the idols together 1 We put the question, but we by no 
means pretend to answer it; for in truth there seems to us something uncommonly 
mulish, not to say thick-headed and asinine, in the perversity with which men 
have insisted on ascribing to these remains an antiquity running back to near the 
time of the deluge, and making them the handiwork of a people who existed 
contemporaneously with the Chinese and Egyptians. 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Stephens has settled the question for ever. 
These edifices were constructed by the people whom the Spaniards plundered and 
slaughtered; they were in existence, perfect in all their grandeur of proportions 
and semi-barbaric splendor of decoration, when the Spaniards burst upon the 
doomed inhabitants, with the sword in one hand, the cross in the other, and in 
their hearts a lust for blood and gold, which would have done no discredit to a 
demon fresh from the infernal doftlinions. The temples upon whose shattered and 
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perishing remains we now gaze with such astonishment, were then surrounded, 
like the temples of Thebes in Egypt, by cities of lightly-constructed and perisha¬ 
ble dwellings; huts, perhaps, of mud and straw; for in that warm climate the 
inhabitants passed much of their time in the open air, and durable mansions were 
neither necessary nor desirable. He has proved this, not only by quoting numerous 
descriptions from the historians of the conquest, corresponding perfectly in generals 
with the edifices that remain, and in some instances corresponding so accurately 
in particulars as to leave no doubt that the very building exhibited to us in Mr. 
Cathkrwood’s drawing is the identical building which the Spaniard had before 
him when writing his description ; not only, we say, has he established the matter 
by this kind of proof, but also by ancient maps and manuscripts which his zealous 
and enlightened industry has brought to light, and in which some of the edifices 
are referred to as then in the use and occupation of the Indians; by traditions 
handed down from those Indians to their descendants of the present day ; by the 
discovery of articles in ancient Indian sepulchres, which articles are clearly of 
European origin, and must have been obtained from the Spaniards ; by geographi¬ 
cal points of identity, corresponding perfectly with the descriptions of the Span¬ 
iards’ movements; and in a word, by a host of proofs, some greatly important, 
some minute in themselves, but all so linked together as to form a chain which the 
perverse ingenuity of a thousand recusant antiquaries cannot break or weaken. 

But enough of this. Let us say a word or two now touching the character of 
these mysterious ruins. And yet what can we say, in what language speak, 
fresh as we are from the inspection of Mr. Catiierwood’s admirable drawings ; 
or to speak more by the card, of the excellent engravings from them with which 
the volumes are so profusely illustrated ; in what language can we speak, save that 
of admiration ? We confess, that on opening the book we were taken completely 
by surprise. Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and Tulvour, exhibit the vast relics of build¬ 
ings rivalling in extent and surpassing in elaborate richness of ornament as well as 
in grandeur of design the stateliest ruins of Palenque and of Copan ; while in 
variety of style and purpose, in excellence of preservation, in profusion of decora¬ 
tive or hieroglyphic sculpture, in majesty of aspect, as well as in historic interest, 
the subjects published by Mr. Stephens on his return from Central America are 
as far inferior to those of the volumes now before us as were the engravings in 
which they were presented to those of the present work in finish and in beauty. 
We might add, too, in number; for to the illustration of his work on Yucatan Mr. 
Stephens and his publishers have given no less than a hundred and twenty plates, 
most of them engraved on steel, and two of them of very great dimensions — the 
object being to exhibit the effect of those vast edifices to proper advantage, which 
is impossible with engravings of the ordinary size for an octavo volume. The 
wonderful variety, the imposing grandeur, the elaborate and fanciful architecture, 
the rich and pleasing combinations of ornament, the extraordinary character of the 
hieroglyphic and historical sculpture, exhibited in these engravings, it is quite 
impossible to describe in words ; they must be seen and studied. And not build¬ 
ings or the remains of buildings alone are represented in them. There is one 
showing the frightful descent into a cavern by an immense ladder, or rude stair¬ 
case, eighty feet in length, and so frail that it cracked and broke under the weight 
of our adventurous explorer; and this cave, four hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
affords the only supply of water for four or five months in the year to a population 
of thousands; and to reach this water there are six other ladders to be descended, 
dark and narrow passages to be traversed, an<fti journey under ground to be per- 
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formed of fourteen hundred feet; the whole, of course, to be gone over again on 
the return, with a heavy jar of the indispensable element! 

But we must bring this notice to a close; a necessity not encountered easily 
or without reluctance; for so many points of interest throng upon the mind, of 
which the hand desires to write, that now we have got the spirit of writing upon 
us we could fill our whole allotment of pages with our own remarks, and rich 
extracts from the work itself. We do violence to our feelings, and wind up abruptly 
with the single observation, that Mr. Stephens has made a rich increase to his 
already enviable reputation, by the intelligence that devised, and the sagacity, the 
perseverance, the industry and tact that characterized his latest journey; and that 
his volumes on Yucatan will take their stand, at once, among the foremost achieve¬ 
ments of American literature, not only in the estimation of his own countrymen, 
but in that of the whole enlightened world. 


Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in 
the Oregon Territory. By Thomas J. Farnham. New-York : Grsely and McElrath. 


The interest with which the western half of our continent is regarded through¬ 
out the Union, naturally increases with every year of our national existence. As 
our population increases our actual boundaries enlarge, and wave after wave of 
civilization rolls up the branches of the Missouri, and sweeps nearer and nearer 
the bases of the Rocky Mountains. The vigorous effort made at the late session 
of Congress to procure the establishment of a line of military posts to Oregon, to 
make grants of lands in fee to settlers in that territory, and to take full and formal 
possession of the whole region claimed by us, have very naturally deepened and 
diffused this interest, which the previous report of Lieutenant Wilkes, of the 
exploring expedition, was calculated to strengthen. Henceforward, until Oregon 
shall be permanently and regularly settled, under the rule of a separate territorial 
government at least, whatever relates to it will be regarded by our people with a 
profound and lively solicitude. 

The appearance of the work before us is most opportune, and the expectation 
raised by its announcement will be amply gratified by its perusal. Mr. Farnham, 
the author, with a small party, left Independence, the frontier town of Missouri, 
on the thirtieth of May, 1839 ; followed the Santa ¥k route across the Osage, the 
Little Arkansas, and up the Arkansas river to Fort William or Bent’s Fort, eighty 
miles from Taos, in the Mexican territory, and still up the Arkansas till they 
entered the Rocky Mountains, and turned away north through a deep gorge from 
its diminutive, crawling stream; thence across to the south fork of the Great 
Platte ; thence across the dividing ridges of the Great Chain to the Grand River, 
or southern fork of the Colorado of the West; down this to Brown’s Hole, or ‘ Fort 
David Crockett,’ the first white post west of the mountains, situated in a fertile 
and delicious valley, surrounded by a vast stretch of sterile plain and rocky preci¬ 
pice, a rendezvous for mountain-trappers and Snake-Indians; thence up Green 
River, another tributary of the Colorado, and across a forbidding desert to Fort 
Rail, on the Lewis or south branch of the Columbia, and so down by the Walla- 
rnette Mission through the Oregon territory to its mouth, where Mr. Farnham at 
length took passage for the Sandwich Islands. 

His route to Oregon, it will be perceived, was considerably south of that usually 
travelled ; for many days along or within the Mexican border, and in sight of the 
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snow-white eminences of the Anahuac as well as those of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is a longer, more circuitous, and more difficult route than that by the Platte and 
the Great Gap; the perils of starvation and of savage onslaught being imminent 
for more than two thousand miles. But as he was led over ground scarcely before 
trodden, and never described by civilized man, so is his narrative more fraught with 
intense and unflagging interest. The rivers, the mountains, the deserts, the valleys, 
glens, and general face of the country, are vividly depicted ; while the amount and 
preciseness of information with regard to the numerous Indian tribes within the 
vast area of our western territory has rarely been equalled. To his own observa¬ 
tions on Oregon, Mr. Farnham has judiciously appended the report of Lieutenant 
Wilkes, of the exploring expedition, to our government, exhibiting carefully and 
methodically the resources, capacities, natural features and prospects of that 
remarkable region. Mr. Farn ham’s style is vigorous and buoyant, and brings the 
trappers of the mountains, the aborigines, his own little band, with their perils, 
sufferings, and pleasures, and the sublimely rugged and sterile country through 
which they mainly penetrated, most vividly before the reader. The whole work is 
published by Messrs. Greely and McElrath, in the best style of the cheap pub¬ 
lications of the day. 


The Veil Removed : or Reflections on David Humphrey's Essay on the Life of Israel Put¬ 
nam. Also, Notices of Oliver W. B. Peabody’s Life of the same ; S. Swett's Sketch of the 

Battle of Bunker’s-Hill, etc., etc. By John Fellows. In one volume, pp. 231. New-York: 

James D. Lockwood. 

In the papers which appeared in this Magazine, under the title of l Old Put. at 
the Bar' we took a final leave of the subject upon which they treated. The charges 
which they contained, and many more of kindred import, are embraced in the 
volume before us, wherein the writer, having abundant space, has fortified his 
positions by all the collateral authorities extant. The author fearlessly courts 
scrutiny, both in relation to his statements and his motives. * Objections,’ says 
he, in his preface , 4 are made to my undertaking, that it is too late to correct erro¬ 
neous statements of occurrences which happened so long ago as our revolu¬ 
tionary war; that the sacred ashes of the dead should not be disturbed; k De mor- 
tuU nil nisi bonum,' and so forth ; as though the truth should not be told for the 
benefit of the living, from fear of injuring the dead, w’ho are beyond the reach of 
harm. This principle carried out would render history as worthless as romance. 
Many even go so far as to say, that even if they suspected they had been cheated 
in respect to the history of Putnam, they would not wish now to be undeceived ; 
thus showing the tenacity with which the great mass of mankind cling to pre¬ 
conceived opinions. It is said, too, that the feelings of the descendants of General 
Putnam would be wounded by any remarks tending to depreciate the military 
fame of their ancestor. To this I answer, that in the United States every person 
is estimated by his individual merits ; and the descendants of General Putnam 
may be entitled to the highest respect, without claiming one of the greatest heroes 
in the world for their ancestor. If the history of our glorious Revolution has been 
perverted by awarding undue honor to some, to the neglect of those more deserv¬ 
ing ; if the stories promulgated to the world by Colonel Humphreys and others, of 
the wonderful prowess and achievements of Israel Putnam are not true, and the 
credit bestowed upon them disreputable to an intelligent, free people, the writer 
can see no reason why they should not be shown to be at variance with fact. This 
is the object he had in view, without any ill-will toward General Putnam or any 
of his family, none of whom has he ever known ’ 
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Napoleon in 1812.— We derive the following interesting sketch from an esteemed 
friend and correspondent, to whom our readers have heretofore been indebted for enter¬ 
tainment of no common order: ‘ The minutest circumstance connected with the man 
* whose deeds have eclipsed all past fame and rendered all future doubtful,’ is now become 
historical. The writer of this sketch happened to be in Paris during the spring of 1812, 
when,although negotiations were going on between Prince Kourakin and the Minister 
of Foreign Adairs, every one knew that war with Russia had been decreed in the mind 
of Napoleon. Day after day large bodies of troops, of every' arm, arrived and departed 
toward the north, after having been reviewed by the Emperor. Nothing could exceed 
the splendid equipment, martial bearing, and enthusiasm of the Imperial Guard, waving 
their glittering eagles as they defiled by thousands before their invincible leader in the 
Ciiamp de Mars. Officers, who had just returned from the detested warfare in Spain, 
spoke of the conquest of Russia as a frolic of a few months, from which they were sure 
to return crowned with fresh laurels of victory. They indulged in the most absurd spec¬ 
ulations concerning the incidents and perils of the approaching campaign, and seemed 
as ignorant, as they were regardless, of all the horrors which awaited them in their 
fatal retreat through the frozen plains of Russia. On the morning of the ninth of May 
the tri-colored banner of France no longer floated above the palace of the Tuilleries. 
Napoleon had departed with the Empress for Dresden, to play the part of ‘ King of 
kings.’ The evening preceding I saw him at the Grand Opera, which was then in the 
Rue-Richelieu. The Emperor and Empress occupied the front of the box; behind them 
stood rows of officers of the imperial household, in brilliant costumes, and the two 
adjoining boxes were filled with dames d'honneur and distinguished courtiers. The 
Emperor entered the theatre in the midst of the performance. The whole audience 
arose to salute him, which he acknowledged by a slight inclination of his head before he 
took his seat. He remained until the ballet was nearly ended, and then took leave with 
the same careless ceremony with which he entered. He appeared to take no interest in 
what was passing upon the stage, except for a few moments, when Gardelle and 
Bi gotti nis danced a pas de deux. His glass was constantly in use, directed to all parts 
of the theatre, as if he were intent upon examining the face of every individual present. 
Occasionally he raised his hand, without turning his head, to receive his snuff-box from 
the chamberlain, who stood up behind him, in watchful attendance. Not a word was 
uttered by him to the Empress, nor to any other person in the box. It was evident from 
the restlessness of his manner, that his mind was preoccupied with far-away scenes; 
and if the dark curtain of futurity could have been lifted for a moment, what scenes and 
events would he not have beheld! Being very near, I kept my eyes rivetted upon him. 
He was in a plain uniform of blue, with red cuffs and white facings, and wore the grand 
cross and ribbon of the legion of honor. His person was rather corpulent, but seemed 
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muscular and active. His blue-gray eye was deep set in his head, and occasionally threw 
out vivid flashes of expression. His forehead was broad and smooth, and his temples 
thinly covered with dark brown hair. His nose was firmly set and finely formed, and 
his mouth and chin Were the model of classical beauty. His visage was square, and his 
neck very short. His complexion was healthy, but colorless; his beard of a bluish 
tinge. His face and expression were calm and grave, more benignant than commanding, 
and bore the aspect of a sculptured Grecian marble. Now and then his features relaxed 
from their habitual expression of melancholy into a smile of exquisite sweetness and 
good-nature. His small triangular cocked-hat lay beside him, and his hand, which was 
small, white, and plump, frequently rested upon the cushion before him. Although I 
had often seen him before, my mind always recurs to his appearance on that memorable 
evening. I saw before me the mysterious being whose genius had exalted him to the 
summit of human power, and whose hand swayed the destinies of the civilized world. 
I beheld him at the very apex of his glory, at the moment of his departure upon his 
immortal campaign, which shattered his power and hastened his downfall. I find it diffi¬ 
cult to analyze the sensations which passed through my mind while standing in the 
presence of a man whose fame filled the universe, and in whom alone seemed imbodied 
the power of moving the world. It excited emotions of sublimity akin to those felt upon 
seeing Mont Blanc or the Falls of Niagara; but more intense, more active, more re¬ 
flective * 

We deem this an appropriate place to introduce to the reader a passage from a late 
Edinburgh Review on the character and career of Napoleon, incidentally occurring in a 
notice of Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ The reviewer expresses his satisfaction at 
finding in Mr. Alison a zealous though discriminating admirer of the military genius of 
Bonaparte ; and he denounces the contrary judgment, proclaimed by a few military 
critics through the ‘ United Service Journal,’ and supported with a vehement and disdainful 
asperity, as ‘ singularly ungraceful , to say the least.’ This depreciating spirit was most 
unsparingly and offensively exhibited in a series of articles from the pen of .an officer in 
the British army, ‘ well known for his speculations in the theory of war,’ and possessing, 
beside, experience in actual service ; and it is in reference to the ingenious reasoning, 
contemptuous invective, and ironical derision of these papers, that the reviewer remarks: 

‘ We do not possess the technical knowledge necessary to dissect the criticisms to which we 
have alluded. We can only judge as unlearned mortals — let scientific tacticians say what they 
will, always must judge — bv general results. We can only consider what Napoleon did, and 
whether, according to the ordinary doctrine of chances, it is conceivable that he could have done 
so much, had he been a man of no extraordinary powers. Napoleon, then, commanded in per¬ 
son at fourteen of the greatest pitched battles which history has recorded. Five times — at 
Marengo. Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagrum — he crushed the opposing army at a blow; 
finished the war, in his own emphatic phrase, by a coup-de-foudre; and laid the vanquished power 
humbled and hopeless at his feet. Five limes — at Borodino, Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Ligny — he was also decidedly victorious, though with less overwhelming effect. At Eylau the 
victory was left undecided. At Leipsic, the French were defeated, as is well known, bv a force 
which outnumbered their own as five to three. At Waterloo, it is generally acknowledged that 
the overthrow of Napoleon was owing, not to any deficiency in skill on his part, but to the invin¬ 
cible obstinacy of the British infantrv, who are admitted, even by the French accounts, to have 
displayed a passive courage, of which the most experienced warrior might be excused for think¬ 
ing human nature incapable. At Aspem alone, to judge from the able account of Mr. Alison, 
does the partial defeat of the French emperor appear to have been owing to any faulty arrange¬ 
ment of his own. Five of his ten actions were gained over equal or superior forces ; and among 
the generals defeated by him, we find the distinguished names of Wurmser, Melas, Benningsen, 
Blucher, and above ajl, the Archduke Charles. We might produce still stronger testimonies. We 
might relate the glorious successes of his first Italian campaign, in which four powerful armies 
were successively overthrown by a force comprising, from first to last, but sixty thousand men. 
We might notice his romantic achievements in Egypt and Syria, against a new and harassing 
■ystem of hostility. We might enlarge on the most wonderful of all his exploits—the protracted 
struggle which he maintained in the heart of France, with a remnant of only fifty thousand men, 
against the quadruply superior numbers of the Allies. But oil this is unnecessary. If the suc¬ 
cesses to which we have alluded are insufficient to prove that Napoleon was a general of the 
first order, the reputation of no soldier who ever existed can be considered as established. If such 
numerous and extraordinary examples are insufficient to establish a rule, then there is no such 
thing as reasoning by induction. It is in vain to endeavor to explain away such a succession of 
proofs. Technical cavils can no more prove that Napoleon was a conqueror by chance, than the 
two sage Sergeants mentioned by Pope could persuade the public that Lord Mansfield was a mere 
wit. The common sense of mankind cannot be permanently silenced by scientific jargon. Plain 
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men, though neither lawyers nor mathematicians, see no presumption in pronouncing Alfred a 
great legislator, or Newton a great astronomer. It is equally in vain to attempt to neutralize the 
proofs of Napot.eon’s superiority, by balancing them with occasional examples of rash presump¬ 
tion ; or, even did such exist, of unaccountable infatuation. No number of failures can destroy 
the conclusion arising from such repeated and complete victories. The instances in which fools 
have blundered into brilliant successes are rare ; but the instances in which men of genius have 
been betrayed into gross errors are innumerable. And, therefore, where the same man has 
brilliantly succeeded and lamentably failed, it is but fair to conclude that the success is the rule, 
and the failure the exception. Every man constantly forms his opinions respecting the affairs of 
real life upon this theory'. In literature, in science, in the fine arts, no man’s miscarriages are 
allowed to diminish the credit of his successes.’ 


Let us hope that this judgment of one of the first Reviews in Europe, a judgment 
sustained by nine in ten reflecting minds throughout the civilized world, will incite the 
English ‘ military critics ’ to the reluctant admission, that Napoleon was at least a ‘ clever 
captain,’ although he happened to be overborne by the hosts of his allied adversaries on 
the bloody field of "Waterloo. 


A brief Glance into the‘Abysm of Time.’ — Very few persons probably are 
aware that contemporaneous with the ‘ Spectator,’ as it came out in numbers, was 
another publication, similar in design, and characterized by a good deal of ability, called 
‘ The Country Gentleman .’ It was ‘ imprinted for Mr. Waller, over against Fetter- 
Lane in Fleet-street, and Mr. Lewis, near Tom’s Coffee-House, Covent-Garden.’ It 
is quite easy to perceive that the wind was taken out its sails by the earlier and better- 
manned craft; but although laboring under the disadvantage of being deemed an imita¬ 
tion of its more fortunate rival, it was yet a very original work, and many of its papers 
would have done no discredit to the ‘ Spectator’ itself. We conceive ourselves fortunate 
in having secured (while standing for a few moments to filch entertainment from a 
street book-stall) a volume of ‘ The Country Gentleman; ’ partly because it is pleasant to 
look back at literary competition a hundred and twenty years ago, and partly because we 
think that an extract or two from its rare pages will amuse the reader. We condense the 
annexed speculations as to the origin and nature of an ancient Caspar Hauser, from an 
elaborate account of the phenomenon. We confess, however, that we are at a loss to 
know whether this mysterious being was a veritable personage, or the nucleus for an 
effective satire upon the gross materialism which was rife in certain quarters at that 
period. The writer of the narrative begins by stating that he has just returned from 
court, where he saw a wild youth, thirteen years of age, who had recently been found 
naked in the woods of Hamelen in Germany, running upon all-fours, sometimes climbing 
up trees like a squirrel, and entirely unacquainted with his species. We are introduced 
to a company of ingenious and learned gentlemen, who are discussing the question how 
the wild man came to be in the forest, and how he supported himself in his uncomfort¬ 
able solitude. One of the speakers argued, that ‘ he had lately read the opinion of certain 
philosophers, who maintained that mankind originally sprang up out of the ground like 
corn or asparagus; and though the species might since have been propagated by genera¬ 
tion, yet he could not be convinced that the earth had lost this prolific faculty. This 
creature here before our eyes, may have been a mandrake, and, by a peculiar conjunction 
of some of the planets, or by some extraordinary operation of the sun upon the earth, 
may have ripened into a human being.” After they had debated about his origin for 
some time, one of the company advanced a strange proposition in relation to the wild 
gentleman’s estate, which was founded upon Mr. Hobbs’s notion of the equality of every 
man’s rights to the benefits of nature. ‘ Since this man,’ said he, ‘ seems to be the imme¬ 
diate offspring of the earth, there can be no doubt but that he ought to have an equal 
proportion of his mother’s inheritance ; and it is most reasonable that he should make his 
claim in that part of the world where he first sprung up. Now, because it will take up 
so much time before the Imperial Diet can meet, in order to adjust his proportion and 
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settle the difference which must arise on his demands, I think all the world ought to con¬ 
tribute to his maintenance, because, strictly speaking, there is not a man in the universe, 
possessed of an acre of ground, that can positively say this youth has not a title to some 
part of it.’ Here the speaker was interrupted by another person, who said that his alle¬ 
gation could not be supported by law, for that his pretensions would be set aside by the 
statute of limitations. The seriousness of this man’s countenance, and the grave manner 
of his speaking, set all the company a-laughing, which putting him in some confusion, he 
retired and hid himself in the crowd. Presently aAer somebody started the question as 
to the rank which the wild youth ought to hold in the world. There could be but one 
place above him, and that belonged to him who was heir in a right line from Adam, his 
elder brother; and he could not but be of opinion that until this person was found out, he 
should have the first place in all manner of company, save where there was a crowned 
head. Sir John Novel replied to this with some concern; he believed he knew what 
belonged to good manners as well as any body; but for his part, he could n’t think of 
giving place to a man who came into the world like a cucumber! A Welch gentleman, 
who stood near him, said that he was very easy as to that point; for he had plain proof, 
whenever he was called upon, that his family descended in a right line from Adam, his 
elder brother! A discussion now arose as to the language which it would be best to 
teach the wild man. One remarked, that he had heard that the Hebrew was the mother 
tongue, and that it would therefore be the easiest to pronounce. Another objected, that 
Hebrew could be of no use to him, save in a Jewish synagogue, and argued that it would 
be much better for him to learn English. ‘ When he is master of our language, and can 
explain himself, what wonderful discoveries he will be able to make in the vegetable and 
mineral world ! Imagine him, no bigger than an acorn, expanding himself in the bowels 
of the earth, and looking into all the arcana of those subterraneous beings; there he dis¬ 
covered how the analogous juices are sucked in by the roots of one plant, while the 
heterogenous slide away, and are received by others, to whom they are adapted by 
nature for nourishment: there he found out how those minute particles assemble, that 
compose iron, lead, and gold, and how those shining materials are collected, which dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by an inimitable lustre, and blaze in the ears of fine ladies and the 
diadems of princes; there he saw how the vapors of water are alembick’d by subterra¬ 
neous fires, to the top of the highest mountains, and, condensing there, fall down again in 
streams and rivulets. Of what prodigious use will this knowledge be in physics! when 
he comes to let us know the qualities of those several herbs and plants we have now so 
little acquaintance with ; when he instructs us in the operation of minerals, whether by 
the infusion of liquor or by pulverization, calcination, or by combination with other medi¬ 
cinal bodies! ’ Some one here interposed the objection, that this theory ‘supposed the 
wild man to possess the capacity of walking up and down through all parts of the earth 
as freely as if he were above ground, and judging as well of things when he was but a 
month in embryo, as one of our flesh-bom fellows here could do at thirty years old.* 
‘Well, why not?’ rejoined the theorist, testily; ‘ can any man prove the contrary? Who 
the devil should hinder him ? ’ This was considered a poser; and the court at this 
moment breaking up, the knot of pseudo-philosophers w*as suddenly dissolved. 

Nothing is more natural, though nothing is in reality more dangerous, than the unlim¬ 
ited fondness of parents for their children. The annexed sketch of one of those ‘ smart ’ 
and‘mischievous’ little imps, usually described by the endearing diminutive of ‘ little 
witches,’ affords a graphic picture of the evil in question, which, like all good pictures, 
will probably never be out of date : ‘ I remember when I first came from the university, 
I went to visit an aunt of mine ; and coming in as the tea was served, she had but just 
presented me with a dish, when of a sudden a pin, stuck somewhere behind me, made 
me spring up and spill the scalding liquor upon my legs. You may imagine I was a good 
deal out of countenance, while ail the company laughed as though they would split their 
sides. As soon as I had a little collected myself, I went to sit down again, but fell all 
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along upon the floor; for it seems the little baggage, that had wounded me before, had in 
my confusion pulled away the chair. When matters were a little set to rights, all the 
satisfaction 1 had was, to hear the mother of this wild creature say she had served twenty 
so before me, and she hoped I would not take it ill, for ‘ it was the unluckiest girl! ’ I 
bore my misfortune as well as I could, but reflected on the weakness of her parent, who 
methought should have taught her more civility and good manners at those years. This 
romp, it seems, was a favorite child, and preferred to all the rest because she did the most 
mischief. The action for which she got the greatest applause was the setting fire to a 
cradle in which lay one of her little sisters. Since that time I have never seen her; but 
have heard a melancholy story of her, that she married her mother’s footman, and after¬ 
ward became lost alike to virtue and to shame.’ • • • The ladies, it would seem, were 
discussed with great freedom in the periodicals a hundred years ago. A good deal of 
satire was thrown away by ‘ The Country Gentleman ’ upon the pestilent practice of face¬ 
painting which prevailed so generally at that period, and which was deemed so essential 
to beauty, that when 4 my Lady Varnish * sat to a celebrated artist for her portrait, he 
‘ begged that she would give him leave to send for some of her own Lake , or else it 
would be impossible for him to hit the likeness of her ladyship’s cheeks! ’ Surely it was 
some cynical old bachelor, or a luckless lover, discarded of a reigning belle of that era, 
(alas! where is her beauty now!) who wrote thus concerning the vanity of woman: 
* There is nothing so natural to the fair sex as to take a pleasure in their own beauty. 
They please themselves as much as it is possible for others to please them, and are the 
first to discover their own charms and fall in love with themselves. As long as a woman 
is in full possession of her beauty, no misfortune can befall her which she cannot in some 
measure alleviate; but when once that blessing has left her, all the other advantages of 
fortune will never be able to give her any tolerable satisfaction. Wherever she goes, the 
remembrance of what she has lost, or the consideration of what she has at present, will 
give her a thousand inquietudes. The last tears which beautiful eyes reserve, are spent 
in bewailing themselves after they are effaced out of all hearts. The only person that 
still laments a lost beauty is she who was once the possessor of it.’ 4 No more at present ’ 
from 4 The Country Gentleman.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


The Park and the Public. — Again the doors of ‘Old Drury’ are open. The 
feats of the ring, the gyrations of the slack-rope, and the old jokes of the clown, have 
given way to an approach to the 4 legitimate drama.’ The taste of the public being quite 
satiated with the Aorsc-trionic., again inclines to the Aw-trionic. 4 Oh, flesh! how art 
thou fishified! ’ Oh, Taste! what an incomprehensibly noun substantive art thou! 
Shades of Kean, Cooke, and Conway ! frown not upon the doings of Welch and 
Company ! Call it not desecration, that the boards, hallowed by thy steps, have echoed 
to the tramp of 4 Crononhotonthologos ’ and his less intellectual four-footed brethren! 
Bring not the jests of Falstaff in juxtaposition with the jokes of Gossin ; but darkened 
be the shade of Hamlet by the shade of Joe Miller! Vanish the scene ; and oh! 
mighty ghosts of the defunct drama! frown not upon tan and tinsel! What a wayward 
donkey is a 4 gentle public! ’ At one time it afiecteth oats, and abideth not the temptation 
of hay; at another, it turneth its body out to grass, and spurneth corn; at one moment 
it ambleth along the highway with the donkey’s most agile step; at another it budgeth 
not a foot; coax it gently, and it cocketh up its long ears, and stands at ease ; belabor it 
with a cudgel, its auriculars assume an acute angle, and, drawing its tail between its legs, 
it resteth, like a post four feet in the ground, upon its reserved rights. Our donkey has 
had all sorts of feeding; gingerbread and whip-syllabubs sufficient to nauseate its sus¬ 
ceptible stomach; roast-beef and plum-pudding enough to swell it out like an alderman ; 
but it cries 4 peccavi! ’ to the substantial, and grows delicate and whimsical as a sick 
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girl upon the cheese-cakes. Now, by the beard of Hippocrates! do we swear, that our 
‘ gentle public ’ is sick! It hath lost its taste, (swallowed its palate perhaps,) and needs 
the doctor. Is there no healing balm extant? — no moral Brandreth’s pills? — no 
mental purge ? Learned professors have dosed it with the panada of public lectures ; and 
very dry nurses, under the form of public disputants, have administered pap, and endea¬ 
vored to strengthen its corpus with snipes ; yet the patient has wasted away,and refuses 
to be convalescent. But the Park, like some great hospital, has opened its gates once 
more, to receive back this sickly subject; and may Apollo smile upon the efforts of the 
doctors! A succession of such sterling pieces as marked the last season at this theatre, 
may, it is hoped, do much to win back the old admirers of the legitimate drama to their 
first love. Lecturers may expend their eloquence upon every subject of art, science, 
and philosophy, including all the ’ologies ; concerts may exert their dulcet influence lill r 
1 like the sweet south breathing o’er a bed of violets,’ we taste the ‘ odor ’ of their music ; 
deep, argumentative, and hair-splitting lawyers, like smart overgrown school-boys, may 
indulge their amiable vanities, by publicly discussing the long-mooted question of the 
moon’s geology, and decide upon green cheese as its primary formation ; yet to our poor 
fancy, a well-regulated theatre offers attractions paramount to any of these. We are not 
of those who desire to be lectured into the mysteries of knowledge, nor of that intellec¬ 
tual crowd who seek for an enlargement of their ideas upon the green-cheese question, 
although there can be no doubt that the spectacle of two ambitious aspirants for the 
honors of the forum, mentally wrestling upon this great question, ‘ admittance only one 
shilling,’ is edifying, exceedingly. But these intellectual exhibitions have for many 
months had a fair field. Every subject, we believe, that ever iiad an interest since Noah 
returned from the first exploring expedition, has been fully and clearly elucidated by the 
lecturers ; and every doubtful question, that has arisen since the same remote period, has 
been definitely settled by the public disputants — excepting only the matter of ‘ the milk 
in the cocoa-nut; ’ and the public curiosity being thereby calmed and satisfied, the mind is 
left free to appreciate and to enjoy the luxuries of the drama ; for all which we thank 
these philosophers, and humbly express the hope that they may * live to a most numerous 
age.* _ o. 

Mitchell’s Olympic. — In the way of attraction, this dramatic ‘ Curiosity Shop ’ has 
carried away the palm from all the other kindred resorts of the town. Since the per¬ 
formances at this establishment were last noticed in the Knickerbocker, ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo ’ has continued successfully to alternate with other opera-ish pieces. Miss Taylor, 
as before, has won golden opinions at all hands; although excellent as she certainly is, 
both as a vocal and dramatic artiste, we confess that we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Mitchell should place the burden of such music as that of ‘ Zerlina ’ upon a voice 
which has not yet acquired that firmness and stability which experience alone can give. 
We have already spoken of Mrs. Timms, who creditably sustains the part of ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo ; ’ of Walcott, who is an admirable actor, and the best ‘ Lord AJlcash ’ we e.ver 
beheld ; of Miss Singleton, who sustains the part of his lady with great sweetness and 
propriety of demeanor; and of Mitchell, who makes the part of the bandit one of the 
most striking characters of the piece. Music would seem to be the prominent load-stone 
at the Olympic ; and clever as are many of the burlesques and extravaganzas which 
have lately been produced by the manager, we cannot help thinking that some of them 
have only been redeemed from unequivocal ‘demnition’ by the introduction of one or 
two choice ballads or songs ; such, for example, as those which Miss Taylor sang so 
sweetly, and in which she was encored so enthusiastically, in i The White Cat ,’ an amus¬ 
ing enough trifle by Planche, but not particularly felicitous in the matter of musical 
selection. Apropos : has there not been some change in the musical direction of the ‘ Olym¬ 
pic ? ’ We are not altogether an fait in the harmonious mysteries ; but it has struck us 
latterly, that neither the instrumental nor the vocal ‘ force ’ have that ‘ pleased alacrity 
they were wont to have ’ in their endeavors to win the favorable suffrages of large and 
appreciating audiences. If there be any special cause for this, it behooves the manager 
to see that it is removed. 
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Professor Greenbank’s Lectures on Elocution. — Seldom, we believe, has a 
public lecturer ‘ carried the town with him ’ more unanimously than Professor Green- 
bank, in his courses of lectures on elocution, delivered recently at the Society Library. 
He came among us, it is true, with a high reputation from England, and with the warm 
eulogies of the Boston press, and numerous letters from her most eminent citizens to 
the most distinguished of ours ; but he had a hackneyed theme to contend with, and one 
which had been served up ad nauseam in various forms to our citizens. But Professor 
Greenbank soon ‘cleared his way.’ To say nothing of his fine commanding person, 
and manly, expressive features, which established in his favor at once ‘ that first appeal 
which is to the eye,’ his complete critical analysis of every thing belonging to elocution ; 
the movements of the head, body, and limbs ; the play of the features, in the expression 
of the various passions; the sound and modulation of the voice; the force of timely and 
adequate accent; all these were admirably set forth, and illustrated by examples which 
were given with the most marked effect, and with an enunciation that left nothing to be 
desired. It was our purpose to have cited three or four of Professor Green ban k’s 
recitations, which made so striking an impression upon his audiences ; but we must close 
in brief with the remarks of an English contemporary, of deserved authority, which we 
can cheerfully indorse : ‘ Professor Greenbank’s oratorical powers are of a very supe¬ 
rior order, and the practical use which he makes of his elocutionary attainments, fully 
proves the efficiency, the polish, and the refinement of the school in which he has studied. 
His style of speaking is highly classical; he is impassioned, but logical; vehement, but 
chaste ; parenthetical, but clear ; his manner is highly effective, his gesticulation elegant, 
and his voice judiciously inflected.’ We commend Mr. Greenbank to the attention of 
such of our readers in the Atlantic cities as may be within reach of his instructive 
expositions. 


A Picture of Tinnecum. — Our sanctum has recently received an addition to its 
pictorial adornments, which we cannot permit to pass unnoticed ; for we have derived 
from its contemplation a great deal of quiet enjoyment, and desire not only to express 
our gratitude to the donor, but also to render some slight tribute to his promising genius. 
Our friend, the historian of Tinnecum, through whose hands we receive the painting in 
question, introduces it to our notice with a few characteristic remarks : ‘ Upon the sign¬ 
board, which hangs out in all weathers, and which was merely struck off by a careless 
brush to illustrate some mechanic’s trade, you will frequently remark the bold lines of 
genius, and perhaps a more genuine truth and feeling than are sometimes to be found 
within costly frames, or the sumptuous pages of the annual. The accompanying picture 
is by Mr. James H. Wright, a self-instructed artist of the village of Tinnecum, who 
has undertaken to portray his native place, as it existed in its palmiest days. Perhaps 
his affection for it has induced him to color the scene too highly, and to infuse into it, 
considering the lonely seclusion of the place, too many of the bright tints and golden 
hues of Claude. See how the harvests wave upon the hill-side, and fill up with golden 
luxuriance the valley! In the mellow light, and seen by the artist’s correct perspective, 
Tinnecum, with its back-ground of hills undulating in the distance, its meandering Swan- 
creek, its meadows, and thinly-scattered dwellings, looks like one of the sweetest pas¬ 
toral spots upon earth. Any person who had ever seen the place, would acknowledge 
the picture, and it would really ‘astonish the natives.’ To go into a little description of 
its details : The tavern stands in a state of melancholy ruin, with its gutter ready to fall 
from the eaves, and looking through all its broken panes as if it pathetically deplored the 
march of temperance, and would * purwail on it to stop.’ Nevertheless, the landlord 
stands before the door, smoking his pipe with indifference, as if he were beneath bis own 
* vine.’ The sign-board presents the picture of a forlorn horse, with exaggerated bones, 
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and hump-backed, like a dromedary, the divine production of some Tinnecum sign- 
painter, and which was thought a great achievement of art when first suspended before 
the admiring eyes * of community.’ Thus far our friend ; but his description of this mel¬ 
low and meritorious picture is far from complete. He has omitted all allusion to the 
quaint old octagon-church, where the Dutch damsels were wont to sport their Sunday 
finery and sunny smiles; the blacksmith’s-shop, in the soft shadow of a spreading tree, 
its flaming forge shining brightly within, while the master bends at the door, with the 
hind-leg of a sleek chesnut-mare in his lap, receiving ‘ professional aid ’ at his hand ; the 
ancient well-sweep, with its ‘ moss-covered bucket,’ and the boy clambering upon the 
roof of the house, to liberate liis kite, arrested by the branches of a withered poplar; 
Tight, the ‘colored person,’ with his cattle bathing in the calm waters of Swan-creek ; 
Tom Van Diddlemas, resplendent in Thimble's bright-buttoned coat, conversing with 
the landlord ; and last, not least, the office of the Tinnecum Gazette,’ over the horse-shed 
of the inn, and the partizan hand-bills of which, upon its sides, declare ‘ Tinnecum 
Erect! ’—of all these our correspondent says nothing; but they go to make up, with the 
features be has indicated, a pleasing and full, although not crowded composition, the 
faithful coloring of which is by no means its least merit. 


* The Two Pledges : the Kept and the Broken.’ — Our excellent friend and con¬ 
tributor, Harry Franco, after a portion of this department of our Magazine had passed 
through the press, left for us a brief sketch, entitled as above, which we are but loo glad 
to ‘ lay on the Table,’ as himself suggests, in an indicated contingency. There is a moral 
in this little narrative, which is not unworthy of heed by those whose ‘ reform ’ extends 
to only one vice, leaving others of an almost darker dye not only uncorrected, but to 
increase and multiply, without let or hindrance. Much as we esteem the great temper¬ 
ance cause, we cannot be blind to the fact, that many of its prominent ‘ apostles ’ need 
‘reformation’ in regard to vices scarcely less hen ions than inebriety. Intemperance may 
not consist alone in intoxication, as the times give abundant proof. But to our narrative : 

‘In the green, sunny, and secluded little town of New-Diep lived Teunis Van Deuzer. Of 
course he was bom there, because all its inhabitants were bom within its borders; a peculiarity 
which probably belongs to no other town on the continent of the new world. Teunis was edu¬ 
cated in the family of a professional house-carpenter, and it is believed that he perfected himself in 
his master’s calling; but whether by intuition or precept is not precisely known, although it could 
not have been by either example or practice, since there has been no house built in the town dur¬ 
ing the last century. He grew up to the respectable age of thirty without any ihing remarkable 
having occurred to him, which in the life of a hero is sufficiently remarkable in itself, to render 
him a remarkable person. It is not, however, for this reason that we have introduced hinfto the 
reader. It so happened that the dwelling-house of Teunis’s ‘ boss ’ was in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of the Black Horse Tavern, a venerable house of entertainment, which bore the same 
appellation many years before the revolutionary war, and during that glorious period had afforded 
shelter and refreshment to many a valorous lover of freedom, wl»ose deeds and names are now 
covered with the dust of oblivion. This venerable house had a southern front, which looked 
directly upon the hills of Neversink ; and it was shaded by a comfortable-looking verandah which 
was always kept as white as snow, and in the heats of summer had a peculiarly inviting aspect to 
those who were fond of reclining in the shade and sipping cooling drinks. It will not appear 
very surprising then that it was a favorite resort of Teunis, and that he there acquired a fondness 
for drink which, so far from its being diminished by the return of winter, seemed rather to be 
increased; and when the snow-white verandah of the ‘ Black Horse ’ no longer tempted him to 
lounge upon its benches, for the very reason of its literal snow-whiteness, a close box-stove in 
the bar-room within was quite as potent in drawing him to its genial warmth, where he fonnd hot 
drinks quite as sootliing to his palate as a horn of whisky with a lump of ice in it had been 
in the summer season. In process of time Teunis became a ‘ regular soaker,’ and his person 
manifested all the outward peculiarities which are common to that condition. He was the by-word 
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and reproach of ihe whole county, and nothing but his good-nature saved him from being ‘turned 
out of society;’ for men, and women too, will forgive almost any vice if it is redeemed, or 
accompanied by amiability, as they will not tolerate ill-nnture if it be accompanied with the most 
exalted virtues. But the love of liquor had not obliterated all the loveable qualities of Tecnis. 
No! abandoned, hardened, deadened, and lost as he appeared to the voice of friendship and 
reproof, he yet retained enough of the dignity of his nature to love his own species, and he mani¬ 
fested this by falling in love, in the most desperate and determined manner, with one of his neigh¬ 
bors’ daughters, Miss Angelixe Dusenbury. Upon being made acquainted with his passion, 
the young lady, and the young lady's father and mother, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, 
cousins and second-cousins, all protested against it, and declared that it must not be thought of; 
that Axoelixe could do better and ought to do better, and that Teunis was a most outrageous 
and presuming person to dare to fall in love with her in that manner. 80 the young lady refused 
him, and her friends refused him, and even the doctor and the dominie both shook their heads, and 
said it would never answer; and Teuxis professed to have found a very good reason for drown¬ 
ing his sorrows in the bottle, which he strove to do incessantly. 

4 Now it happened that about this time, the great temperance movement, which had been de¬ 
stroying distilleries and reforming drunkards for more than ten years, extended its influence even 
unto New-Diep, and made the very demijohns in the venerable ‘ Black Horse’ look blue. Among 
the very first converts who signed the tee-total pledge was the father of Axoelixe Dusexbury, 
who, in the paroxysms of his awakened philanthropy, sought out Teuxis Van Deuzkr, and tried 
to rouse him to a sense of his degradation, and convince him of«the loveliness of temperance and 
the charms of cold water. But Teunis was deaf to persuasion, and dead to argument; until at 
last the new apostle of temperance worked his zeal in the great cause up to such an exalted pilch, 
that he promised if Teuxis would sign the tee-total pledge, and keep sober for twelve months, he 
should at the expiration of that time be endowed with the hand of Angelixe, with all her personal 
charms and worldly goods. Although Teunis was at the time, in figurative lnnguage, ‘half 
shot,’ he was instantly seized with a desire to join the cold-water army ; and without giving his 
Corypheus time to repent of his proposition, he put his name to the pledge, and from that moment 
began to ‘ brush up.’ We must leave the imagination of our readers to conceive the astonishment 
of the ancient and orderly inhabitants of New-Diep, when they perceived the change 'which had 
come over Teuxis, and hasten on to more important particulars. 

‘Just six months after this event, a grand temperance meeting was held in the County Hall; 
and to give brilliancy to the occasion, and insure a full attendance, Teuxis had been prevailed 
upon to stand up in the meeting and relate his experiences. Fortified by thoughts of Angelins, 
as an ancient knight in his struggles with a dragon overcame the power of his scaly enemy by 
repeating the name of his mistress, Teuxis overcame his dread of public opinion, and delivered 
himself of his experiences, to the infinite delight of a numerous auditory, and the hopeful conver¬ 
sion of two youthful citizens, who could boast, if they were boastfully given, of being the descend¬ 
ants of an African prince. But what were trophies like these to the longing heart of Teuxis ? 
He looked around that vast hall, and scanned the faces of the listening crowd, dimly illuminated as 
they were by a dearth of tallow-candles which threw out more grease than light; but he no¬ 
where perceived the ruddy face of her for whose sake he displayed himself; and he hastened from 
the hall and ran with rapid steps to the house of her father. There he beheld an unusual glare of 
lights in the spare-room. What could it mean? Was she sick? No; people do not illuminate 
their spare-rooms for sickness. All anxious to learn, he listened beneath the window. Amaze¬ 
ment! He heard the voice of the d »m nie speaking in solemn tones; and. too impatient to listen, 
he burst open the door, and beheld a sight <Vhich he will probably never forget. 

‘In the middle of the spare-room stood Axgklixk, dressed all in white muslin, and looking 
lovelier than ever she looked before, in the very act of promising to love, honor, and obey a 
brown-faced, black-haired young man of six feet and some odd inches, whom Teunis immediately 
recognized as her second cousin, Peter Van Deuzkr, who owned a farm in the west-quarter. 
The whole affair was too palpable to require an explanation ; so none was either asked or made ; 
and Teunis rushed into the street, partly resolved to break his neck, and partly resolved to break 
his pledge. Like a sensible man. he did neither ; but like a very insensible man, he went to law, 
and sued the father of Angelixe for a breach of promise. How the suit will terminate, can be a 
matter of small moment to the public, since every-body knows that in contested cases both side* 
•infer, let the jury decide as they may. But to the friends of temperance it may be a consoling 
fact to know, that Teunis continues true to his pledge, although there have not been wanting 
croakers who have predicted that he will break it.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — ‘Oh! that I had the wing* of a dove, that I 
might flee away and be at rest! ’ So prayed the psalmist to be free ; and such doubtless was his 
aspiration, whose triumphant death is thus recorded in a note from an esteemed friend and corres¬ 
pondent: ‘ In an upper room of an old-fashioned mansion, within a short day’s ride of the city of 
New-York, in the summer of 1842, an old man and infirm, both from age and long illness, lay upon 
his bed. Every thing around indicated convenience, comfort, and extreme neatness, but there 
was no ostentation. The venerable patriarch was supported by pillows, and in this reclining 
position his eyes were turned toward the door, as if expecting some one to enter. It was a clear, 
bright summer morning. The windows were all open, and a few rays of the sun struggling 
through the thick foliage of the forest shade-trees which surrounded the dwelling played upon the 
wall, and the slight current of balmy air shook gently the long gray locks of the aged invalid. 
The door opens, and his bed is surrounded with familiar faces — all save one, the venerable bishop 
of the diocese, who stands a little in advance, and near him a priest, while around kneel or recline 
the relatives. The bishop breaks silence, by commencing to read, in a distinct, firm voice, the 
beautiful service of his church, preparatory to administering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was the last office of religion to be performed for one whose days upon the earth were numbered. 
The sacred symbols were produced; and while in the midst of their administration, a wild turtle¬ 
dove flew into the room, and circling around, alighted upon the shoulder of the dying man. In an 
instant all was hushed in breathless ^lenee. The sacred and chosen emblem of the Holy Spirit was 
present. The eyes of the old man turned upward, as he held in his attenuate hand the emblems 
of a Saviour's love. The venerable bishop, with uplifted arm, leaning partly over him ; the fam¬ 
ily group — children and children's children — what a picture! After resting for a moment, the 
beautiful stranger rose upon its wings, and sailing gently round, glided out through the open win¬ 
dow. The old man’s hold upon life was almost gone. In a little while he turned his face to the 
wall; the tranquil spirit quietly took its flight ; and the pilgrim of four-score years was gathered 
to his fathers in peace. His life had been long, useful, and honorable, and his death was peaceful 
and triumphant. May this authentic incident produce in the bosom of him who reads, as did its 
narration in that of him who writes, deep emotions of love, and devout thanks to Him who is the 
God and Father of us all! ’ • • • Sanderson, the ‘American in Paris.’a writer who has true 
humor enough in him to supply a dozen would-be wits of the modem school, somewhere tells us 
that he once called, while in Paris, to see a renowned tailor of that gay metropolis upon ‘ profes¬ 
sional business.’ He found several persons assembled for a similar purpose in an ante-room, 
expecting the return of a servant who had gone to acquaint his master that the gentlemen were 
awaiting an audience. The messenger soon came back with the intelligence that the artist ‘could 
not that morning be interrupted, as he was composing /’ The time for ‘ fashion’s changes ’ had 
nearly arrived, and he was pacing his room, lost in the ‘ ardorof composition ’ of a coat and waist¬ 
coat ! It was this very sketch of Sanderson, we have no doubt, that suggested to a late London 
essayist the tone of the following rhapsody upon the character of a fashionable coat. He could 
scarcely have hit the thing more felicitously had Joyce himself been his artist-sitter: ‘ There is a 
harmony, a propriety in the coat of a man of fashion, an unstudied ease, a graceful symmetry, a 
delicacy of expression, that has always filled us with the profoundest admiration of the genius of 
the artist : indeed, no ready money could purchase coats that we have seen ; coats that a real love 
of the subject, and working upon long credit, for a high connection, could alone have given to the 
world ; coats, not the dull conceptions of a geometric cutter, spiritlessly outlined upon the shop- 
board by the crayon of a mercenary foreman, but the fortunate creation of superior intelligence, 
boldly executed in the happy moments of a generous enthusiasm! Vain, very vain is it for the 
pretender to fashion to go swelling into the atelier of a first-rate coat-architect, with his ready 
money in his hand, to order such a coat ! Order such a coat, forsooth ! order a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, an epic poem!’ • • • A feeling, common we believe to most thoughtful minds, is thus 
described by the ‘ Ettriek Shepherd,’ in a colloquy with Christopher North, in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiancc,’ soon after the death of Byron. ‘ I canna bide,' he says, ‘to think that Byron’s 
dead. There’s a wonderful mind swallowed up somewhere. Gone! and gone so young! and 
maybe on the threshold of his truest glory, baith as a man and a poet! It makes me sad to think 
o’t. I shall never see a grand blue sky fu’ of stars, nor look out upon the forest, when all the 
winds of winter are howling over the wilderness of dry, crashing branches, nor stand beside the 
sea to hear the waves roaring upon the rocks, without thinking that the spirit of Byron is near me. 
In the hour of awe, in the hour of sorrow, and in the hour of death, I shall remember Byron.’ 
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‘Are ye not a part of me, and of my soul, 
As I of you ? ’ 


asks Childe H/rold of these elements, in ‘ whose ennobling stir he felt himself exalted; ’ and 
beautifully has the Shepherd illustrated the force and truth of the sublime apostrophe. • • • In the 
Knickerbocker for May, 1836, ‘ L.’ of Newburgh will find the same theme he has chosen for an 
essay, elaborately and admirably treated. The impressions which a vast metropolis like the 
1 Empire City ’ is calculated to awaken in the mind of a stranger, are well presented by our corres¬ 
pondent ; but his reflections in the crowded thoroughfares are far, far better expressed in a recent 


poem of Bryant : 

‘ How fast the fleeting figures come! 

The mild, the fierce, tne stony face ; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 

‘They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest; 

To halls in which the feast is spread; 

To chambers w r here the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 

* And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
Where mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 


‘ And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

‘Each, where hi3 tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not; 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 

In his large love and boundless thought. 

‘ These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its predestined end.’ 


Such, friend ‘ L.,’ were your sensations, as you traversed for the first time Broadway, 

‘Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain.’ 

It is the test of true poetry, that it gives to one’s own thoughts ‘ the best of words,’ and to emotions 
which one cannot express, an audible utterance. It is, in other words, thought kindling itself at 
the fire of living thought. • • • We are indebted to an obliging friend for a copy of ‘ Notes of a 
speech intended to have been made by a distinguished delegate to the Universal Suffrage Conven¬ 
tion at Albany,’ some twenty-five years ago. The ‘ Notes ’ are from the pen of the gifted and 
lamented Sands ; and although in the richest vein of burlesque, they form the staple of Mr. John 
Neal’s farcical yet serious ‘ lectures ’ on the ‘ rights of women,’ lately hissed down at the Taber¬ 
nacle in Broadway. ‘Why shouldn't women vote?’ asks the imaginary speaker. ‘If single, 
they are as much entitled to the privilege as bachelors are ; for if they own property, they are taxed 
for it; if they do not, they work for a living, and contribute to the aggregate of public wealth. If 
married, they bear, nurse, and educate citizens. As to children, no good reason can be assigned 
for fixing twenty-one years as the period of their political enfranchisement. A boy at fourteen 
and a girl at twelve can lawfully contract marriage; and why should they not be represented? 
As to children still younger, I would, to encourage population, give the father as many votes as 
he had babies. Methinks I now see the glorious time, when a worthy pair shall come in a wagon 
to the polls, with all their amiable issue, toj^minate members for the great council of their coun¬ 
try; when the respectable matron, beside mr husband’s numerous votes, shall give two, one for 
herself, and one for the young citizen unborn! ’ But jesting aside ; how ridiculously absurd is the 
jargon of insane, itinerant lecturers upon the ‘political rights of woman !’ Nature has given to 
the male sex the exclusive powers of government, by giving to that sex the physical strength and 
energy which the exercise of those powers calls into constant and active exertion. To the female 
a more delicate organization is given; and little need is there to repine, that her lot is different 
from that of her protector, man. He has the storms of life to encounter. She has the duties of 
domestic life to sustain, and the calm and sunshine of domestic peace to enjoy. Hers is the 
domestic altar; there she ministers and commands, in all the pleutitude of undisputed sway ; the 
fountain of love and blessedness to all around her. ‘ There are women,’ says an eloquent writer, 
‘ whose happiness consists in ignorance of what the world calls pleasures; whose glory consists 
in retirement. Wholly devoted to the duties of wife and mother, they consecrate their days to the 
practice of the unobtrusive virtues. Absorbed in the management of their families, they govern 
their husbands by acquiescence, their children by mildness, their servants by goodness. Their 
houses are the abode of religious sentiment, filial piety, conjugal love, maternal tenderness, order, 
internal peace, undisturbed slumbers, and health. Domestic and economical, they set at defiance 
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inordinate passion and painful want. The poor knock, and are admitted and relieved ; the licen¬ 
tious man and the profligate do not venture into their presence. Reserve and dignity of char¬ 
acter make such women respected; indulgence for the frailties, and pity for the misfortunes of 
others, make them beloved; prudence and firmness muke them venerated. They purify and 
enlighten the whole moral atmosphere around them with all that is genial in warmth and pure in 
light/ • • • Sitting down to our port-folios, filled to repletion monthly, as many of our town-con¬ 
tributors know from personal inspection, with new communications, we are variously affected by 
the varying subjects or styles of our correspondents. And thus it chances, that in jotting down our 
careless gossip with readers and contributors, we are compelled to change with the changeful 
bundle of thoughtful or humorous, pathetic or burlesque productions, spread out before us, and to 
which we must needs in some way advert. We can only say, therefore, to any who shall con¬ 
demn one thing and approve another, or vice versa, which may appear in our salmagundi, that he 
will be certain to find our cogitations serious or comical, according to the humor we were in when 
we wrote them ; and they will either divert, instruct, or tire him, after the humor he is in when he 
reads them. Mirth and sadness are nearer neighbors than most persons imagine. ‘At this present 
writing’ the former prevails with us; for we have just been glancing over an amusing sketch of 
an Orange-county violinist , (formerly called ‘ fiddler,*) to whom we shall ere long introduce our 
readers. Straitway we thought of that vagabond musician and composer, lately described by a 
Loudon wag. After alluding to some of his ‘ compositions,’ the writer adds: ‘ His chief score is 
preserved in chalk at the back of the bar-room door of the Cat-and-Boots. It presents a series of 
running passages, and it is expected the landlord will add an obligato of his own, at no distant 
period. Among other efforts of his genius, we have heard it whispered that he has an idea of car¬ 
rying out an entirely novel plan, which will place him in permanently comfortable circumstances. 
It is something in the nature of a composition, and is to be called ‘ Sixpence in the Pound,’ which 
he contemplates dedicating to his creditors! ’ • • • Among the numerous names embraced in 
Griswold’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of America,’ we do not observe that of Selick Osborn. Who 
and what he was, beyond an American, and a writer of several articles of verse which reflect 
credit upon his talents, we are quite unable to say. The following lines, which are imbued with 
harmony and lessons fruitful of moral reflection, we believe are from his pen : 


Where's the man who seeks for Fame? 

Haste! the laurel give him ; 

Untold the scroll, ami write his name — 
’T is all the grave will leave him. 

Where is he who toils for Gold ? 

Give ! let nought alloy it ; 

When a few brief days are told, 

No more call he enjoy it. 

Where’s the bosom swelled with Pride ? 

Spare! I would not wound it; 

For Death shall twine at eventide, 

His mean, scant garment round it. 


■Where's the heart on Pleasure bent ? 

Pour! a double measure ; 

Health and lite to-morrow spent, 

Gone will be the treasure. 

Where’s the soul that looks above 
Pleasure, gold, and glory? 

All that earthly passions move, 

• All that lives in story ? 

Tuke each cup of joy away, 

To others filled and given ; 

Oh ! what are all these baubles — say, 
To him whose home is Heaven? 


Our friend and old correspondent, Sargent, (whe^ new Magazine, by the way, let us hint to 
the editor, has never yet reached us,) as we see by a daily journal, has thought it advisable to 
notice an attack in the 4 New World,' by some ‘ rejected contributor,’ upon his publication. This 
was unwise. Even the editor was ashamed of his importunate correspondent, and disclaimed 
him. All that such a smull-beer ‘ compluiuant ’ desires, is the notoriety of any notice whatsoever. 
If left to his native insignificance, he mourns with Meddle in the play, that he can ‘ get nobody 
to kick him.’ Now to our mind, one of the most amusing spectacles in life, is a mortified but 
impotent litterateur of this sort; an ambitious 4 authorling’ perhaps of a small volume of effete 
and lamentable trash, full of little idle, ragged ideas, stolen and disguised among original inani¬ 
ties, which has fallen dead-bom from the press, before the first fifty copies primed are exhausted 
in a ‘ third edition /’ Disturb not, friend Sargent, the leaden repose of a 4 critic ’ which is even 
more harmless than it is malignant. Something was said, we believe, in it's communication 
about the ‘Old Knick’s dwindling away,’ nnd‘nll that sort of thing and so forth;’ but having 
received on that day an accession of thirty-eight new names to our list of subscribers, with what 
complacency did we consign the paragraph to the * receptacle of things lost upon earth! ’ • • • We 
gave many months since in these pages a number of amusing 4 Imaginary Answers to Imaginary 
Correspondents from the enlivening pen of Ollapod. We have recently come across several 
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others from the same source, which we shall present hereafter. A late number of that amusing 
publication, ‘ Punch in London,’ has one or two clever examples in this kind. We select a medi¬ 
cal and a legal specimen: * In an action for fees, a physician cannot recover. In cases of illness, 
the patients are often in ihc same predicament.* ‘On a bill or note, the statute begins to run a* 
soon as it is due. The acceptor, if he cannot pay, had better do the same thing.’ • • • We quite 
agree with the writer of the article upon L The Style Sententious ,’ which we have filed for insertion, 
that ‘many persons of really narrow' views and limited intellect acquire a reputation for great 
profundity and amount of thought, by a species of word-mongcring in a confined space.’ A natu¬ 
ral antithesis, or true terseness, is always effective and pleasing; but the labored transposition 
and inversion of w'ords, to express a thought which when analyzed is either common-place or 
indifferently uncommon, is a vice of composition which needs the whip and branding-iron. A 
specimen of true and very beautiful antithetical expression is furnished us by the Persian poet 
Hafiz : 

1 Ov parent’s knee, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou snt’st. while all around thee smiled; 

So live. that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayest snule, while all around thee weep.’ 


There are periods in nearly every man’s life, when he is tempted to exclaim, with the heart- 
worn German : ‘ Fly, then, false shadows of Hope ! I will chase you no more ; I will believe you 
no more. And ye too, haggard spectres of Fear, I care not for you : ye too are all shadows and a 
lie! Let me rest here, for I am way-weary and life-weary. I will rest here but to die ! ’ Death, 
which on account of uncertain events daily threatens, and by reason of the shortness of life is 
never far off, is to such, a ‘ refuge from the storm and a covert from the tempest.’ 4 Many periods 
of my own life,’ says Cicero, ‘hnve seemed favorable for dying, when I wish I could have 
departed; for nothing more was to be acquired: the burdens of life were increased, and wars 
with fortune only remained. If it could happen to me that my death should be foretold, joyfully 
and with thanksgiving would I obey ; esteeming myself about to be Creed from prison and loosed 
from my chains, either to return to u home which is eternal, and plainly our own, or to be free 
from all sensation and trouble. Let us consider nothing an evil which is appointed by the Father 
of all things. For not at random nor by chance were we formed and created, but by a Power 
which would consult the happiness of the humnn race, nor would produce or sustain that which, 
when it had exhausted every hardship, should encounter the woes of eternal death. Let us rather 
think a harbor and place of refuge is prepnred for us. Pray Heaven we may arrive there with 
wide-spread sails! But if adverse winds throw us back, we shall still arrive there, though a little 
more slowly.’ • • • Some people have a singular way of communicating to others their particular 
trains of thought. We have encountered one or two awkward instances of this ; ns for example : 
Sitting one evening at the dinner-table of a friend, whose champagne chanced to be of neither the 
* Star ’ nor‘Cliquot’ brands, we observed a connoisseur in potables set down his glass, after a 
slight sip. and with an expression of countenance which indicated that he was in the ‘pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.’ Presently he inquired of his host: 4 How is Netoark flourishing 
now? I have not been there these five years.’ Now the querist couldn’t have been thinking of 
eufer! ‘Oh! no; by no means; oh! certainly not; on the contrary’!’ • • • A correspondent 
(‘ R. M.,’ of Lancaster, Penn.) is kind enough to say, that the brief remarks with which we 
accompanied the passage from Mr. Strkkt’s 4 School-House ’ in our last number 4 found an echo in 
his own heart, chilled as it is, in the winter of life, by the remembrance of the sunny days of boy¬ 
hood.’ Will our friend tell us whence he obtained the beautiful lines on childhood, an extract 
from which he encloses to us? We have a dim remembrance of hearing them repeated by a twin 
spirit, now gone to renew the childhood of the soul in a 4 better land: ’ 


4 Theh not a passing cloud 
Obscures the sunny scene, 
No blight on the voung tree. 
No thought of what may be, 
Or what hath been. 

4 But all in hope — not hope. 
For all things are possessed; 
No. peace without alloy, 

And innocence and joy } 

In the young breast. 


4 And all-confiding love, 

And holy ignorance; 

Their blessed veil soon tom 
From eyes foredoom'd to mourn, 
For man’s offence. 

4 Oh! thither, weary spirit! 

Flee from this world defiled ; 
How oft. heart-sick and sore, 

I *ve wished I were once more 
A little child! ’ 
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Wb are not surprised that the extracts from the 1 Annals of the Parish ,’ which we gave in our 
last number, should have attracted attention to that admirable work. A friend and correspondent 
writes us, that ‘ after perusing the touching account of the death of Nanse Banks, the school¬ 
mistress, he went to several book-stores to obtain the volume, but without success.’ At last, how¬ 
ever, he ‘ secured it, and sat up all night to read it.’ We subjoin a few more passages from the 
‘Annals,’which we had copied for insertion in our March issue: ‘ It is in spirited outlines of a 
scene, a character, or an incident, that we conceive Galt to be almost unrivalled. His pen has 
the quality of an artist’s pencil. Let us string together two or three more examples. Here is a 
French dancing-master, with his opera-hat, come to take tea. with Lady Macadam : ‘ Mr. Mac- 
skipnish was a great curiosity; with long spindle legs, his breast shot out like a duck's, and his 
head powdered and frizzled up like a tappit-hen. He was, indeed, the proudest peacock that 
could be seen ; and he had a ring on his finger, and when he came to drink his tea at the Bread- 
land, he brought no hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing under his arm.’ Mr. Cayenne gives 
a dinner of ‘ turtle-fish, one of the most remarkable beasts that had ever been seen in the country¬ 
side,’ of which the simple-hearted clergyman partakes: ‘ We drank lime-punch as we ate the tur¬ 
tle, which, as I understand, is the fashion in practice among the Glasgow West Indy merchants, 
who are famed as great hands with turtles and lime-punch. But it is a sort of food that I should 
not like to fare long upon. I was not right the next day; and I have heard it said, that when eaten 
too often, it has a tendency to harden the heart and make it crave for greater luxuries.’ Could 
any thing be more characteristic than this outline sketch of a prelate of the Church of England by 
a Scotch Presbyterian? ‘The most particular thing in the company, was a large, round-faced 
man, with a wig, that was a dignitary in some great Episcopalian church in London, who was 
extraordinary condescending toward me, drinking wine with me at the table, and saying weighty 
sentences, in a fine style of language, about the becoming grace of simplicity and innocence of 
hean, in the clergy of all denominations of Christians, which I was pleased to hear; for really he 
had a proud red countenance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified to humility within, 
had I not heard with what.sincerity he delivered himself, and seen how much reverence and 
attention was paid to him by all present, particularly by my lord's chaplain.’ We have spoken of 
Lady Macadam, and here is a graphic portrait of her ladyship, who is a capital specimen of a 
vary common species of would-be juvenile maidens : ‘ What I most misliked in her ladyship was 
a lightness and juvenility of behavior altogether unbecoming her years, for she was past three¬ 
score, having been long married, without children. She was to be sure crippled with the rheuma¬ 
tics, and no doubt the time hung heavy on her hands ; but the best friends of recreation and sport 
must allow, that an old woman sitting whole hours jingling with tl.it paralytic chattel a guitar, 
was not a natural object. What then could be said for her singing Italian songs, and getting all 
the newest from Vauxhall in London, a box-full at a time, with new novel-books and trinkum- 
trankum flowers and feathers, and sweet-meats, sent to her by a lady of the blood-royal of 
Paris?’ • • • We take the following lines frn*i an original poem of the late Willis Gaylord 
Clark, inscribed to his friend, Ciirt stop her Columbus Conwell, (son of Bishop Conwell, 
then of Philadelphia,) who was about departing for Rome, where he was to reside, and where we 
believe he afterward died. The poem bears this beatiful motto from the Abbe de Jardin : 

O champs de l'ltalie! O campagnes de Rome ! 

Ou dans tout son orgeuil git le ncant de l'homme ! 

C’cst 1» que des aspects fameux par les grands noms, 

Pleins de grand souvenirs, et de haute* lecons, 

Vous o(Trent ces objets, tresors des paysages ! 

The writer draws a graphic picture of some of the scenes which will arrest the eye and win 
the admiration of the young American. ‘ Thou will stand,’ he writes : 

Where the palace of the C^sars will win thy musing eye, 

Where the mighty spirits of the past have hallowed earth and sky: 

Thou wilt mark Italia’s palaces. the towering shrines of fame. 

Where the pictured walls will bring the spell of many a glorious name ; 

And on the Arno’s bosom, and the Tiber's yellow tide. 

Thy bark beneath the purple sky careeringly will glide. 

And the spirit’s inward questionings will sanctify each pile. 

Each dome on ponderous column heaved, each proud monastic isle ; 

Where the dim and struggling sunbeam through the oriel panes will come. 

Anti monument and cenotaph look pale in chastened gloom ; 

While the owl upon the Palatine will wave his dusky wing, 

That voice upon the ear of night shall wake thy slumbering. 
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Thou wilt mark the starlight trembling o’er the colliseum’s wall, 

The moonbeams coloring ivy-caves with silvery coronal; 

And as the golden sunset shall tinge Soracte’s brow, 

And the wide campagna’s waste grow dim, as day’s warm glories go, 

How will thine ardent spirit grow holy in such hours, 

As thy dreams warm, through faded years, with all their spells and powers! 

‘ What is the law,’ said the poor tenant of a grasping landlord one day to a distinguished legal 
friend of ours,‘when you can’t pay all your rent on quarter-day? Can the landlord turn your 
family into the street? ’ 1 Unless there is sufficient ‘ distress ’ on the premises, he can certainly do 
so,’ replied our friend, using the legal term, and one admirably expressive of the arbitrary power 
which it implies. ‘Oh, if that will stop him,' answered the poor tenant, not understanding the 
‘strict meaning’ of the word, ‘ he ’ll find distress enough on my premises; for my wife has a little 
baby only a week old, two of the youngest children are sick, with nobody to take care of them but 
a sister not much older; and work as hard as I can, when I can get work, I can scarcely get 
enough for them all to eat! ’ Here teas ‘ distress’ enough, certainly, to satisfy any body but a hard¬ 
hearted landlord of poor tenements in New-York. • • • We do not much affect puns, conun¬ 
drums, riddles, or any thing in that style of literature ; but the following is ‘ not so bad: ’ ‘ Why 
are ‘ colored gemmen ’ merchants, and friendly to home-protection ? Because they deal in ebony 
and ivory, and wear their own wool ? ’ This is a pleasant thought of that admirable wit, 
Sards. • • • We can make nothing of the ‘ blank-verse ’ (blank enough it is, the Lord knows!) 
of our correspondent ‘ S.’ at Montreal. His fancies are just the rack of a dream ; without form, 
and ‘ driving witlessly as the smoke that mounteth up and is lost in the airy heights of the sky. 1 
Such a beautiful ‘ hand-write ’ as that of ‘ S.’ should not be the only clear feature of the manu¬ 
script before us. • • • We look upon the following lines, which we have segregated from a recent 
poem by Mr. N. P. Willis, as beautiful exceedingly. They express the warm overflowing of a 
grateful heart for the ‘ tender mercies ’ of a God of love : 

‘ Thou, who look’st 

Upon my brimming heart, this tranquil eve, 

Knowest its fulness, as Thou dost the dew 
Sent to the hidden violet by Thee! 

And, as that flower from its unseen abode 
Sends its sw'eet breath up duly to the sky. 

Changing its gift to incense — so, O God ! 

May the sweet drops that to my humble cup 

Find their far way from Heaven, send back, in prayer, 

Fragrance at thy throne welcome! ’ 

Thk 1 Scene on the Staten-Island Ferry-Boat ’ we intended to insert in the present number, but it 
was unavoidably crowded out. If what the writer describes as a veritable occurrence be true, we 
had better say as little as possible about Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Dickers. But what would our 
correspondent have thought of our ferry-boats thirty years ago?—when, as we are told, the fish¬ 
ermen during the shad-season freighted every one that plied between the island and the city, in 
addition to their own small craft ; and wo to the luckless wight whose business compelled him to 
proceed by the usual conveyances to New-York! On such miserable occasions, * the body of the 
boat, loaded with piles of shad, which attracted myriads of flies ; the stern, and the little smoky 
cabin, filled with fishermen and ferrymen, smoking cigars, chewing tobacco, and drinking rum, 
which might be nosed half way across the bay; their ceaseless bawling and roaring, intermingled 
with ‘ curses not deep but loud ’— these were then the attractions of a passage across the most beau¬ 
tiful bay on the face of the earth. • • • It is not generally known, we presume, that Dr. Samvel 
Johhsoh had a relative and namesake residing many years ago at Stratford, (Conn.,) with whom 
he used to keep up a casual correspondence. We lately encountered a letter from the ‘Great 
Leviathan’to William Samvel Johrsor, at Stratford, who had then not long returned from 
England. It is dated the fourth of March, 1773, and the following is an extract from the closing 
paragraphs: ‘ Whether you carried away an impression of me as pleasing as that which you 
left me of yourself, 1 know not; if you did, you have not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do 
not forget you. Merely to be remembered, is indeed a barren pleasure, but it is one of the pleas¬ 
ures which is more sensibly felt as human nature is more exalted.’ * I was told a day or two ago 
of a design which must excite some curiosity. Two ships are in preparation to explore the 
Northern Ocean; not to seek the north-east or the north-west passage, but to sail directly north, as 
nesLr the pole as they can go. They hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is one mass of 
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perpetual congelation. I do not much wish well to discoveries, for 1 am always afraid they will 
end in conquest and robbery.’ This last remark, by the by, whether referring to the past, or, in a 
spirit of prophecy, to the future, is characteristic of the wisdom of the writer. We were not 
aware until now, that Dr. Johnson once conceived a notion that he was capable of improving 
upon the manufacture of China. He used to visit an establishment near London, and was allowed 
to bake his compositions there ; but although he had free access to the oven, and superintended 
the whole process, he failed completely, both in composition and baking. The Doctor retired in 
disgust, but not in despair; for he afterward gave a dissertation on the subject; which only proved, 
however, that he was still profoundly ignorant of the operation. We should like to have heard a 
description from that preeminent 4 toady,’ Boswell, of 4 Dr. Johnson in the Potter)’-’ • • • There 
is a kind of solemn common-place about the poetry of the Chinese, which, like the Vermillion 
edicts of Commissioner Lin, are especially edifying. One of the celestial bards lately visited 
England ; and his description of the maimers and customs of London are strikingly national and 
characteristic: 

* The climate is too cold for the cultivation of rice, 

But they have for ages been exempt from the evils of famine; 

With strong tea they imraingle rich cream, 

And their baked wheaten bread is involved in unctuous lard. 

Here excellent meats are served in coffers of silver, 

And fine wines are poured into gem-like cups; 

The custom of the country pays respect to the ceremony of meals : 

Previous to the repast, they make a change in their vestments.* 

* Their theatres are closed during the long days; 

It is after dark that the painted scenes are displayed ; 

The faces of the actors are handsome to behold, 

And their dresses are composed of silk and satin : 

Their songs resound in unison with stringed and wind instruments, 

And they dance to the inspiring note of drums and flutes: 

It constitutes the perfection of narmonious delight; 

Every one retires with a laughing countenance.’ 

4 Decidedly no indulgence can be shown ’ to poetry of this stamp! • • • ‘ What is Religion ? ’ has 
many defects of style, but is a comprehensive glance at the changes which have marked the 
‘ faiths ’ designated by the term, within the last three hundred years. How long, reader, do you 
suppose it is, since a delicate Quaker female, in an enlightened town of New-England, was 
stripped and tied with her naked breasts against the splinters of a post, and lashed with more than 
8 score of stripes? — 4 which, though they miserably tore her bruised body, were yet to the great 
comfort of her husband and friends, who having unity with her in those sufferings, and the causo 
of them, stood by to comfort her in so deep a trial ?’ A little more than two hundred years ago, a 
young married woman made a similar display at the tail of a cart, driven through the streets of 
Salem, her young husband following after, and sometimes thrusting his hat between the whip and 
her back. All this was in the ‘cause of the Lord ! ’ It has been well said, that 1 Religion is to 
superstition what astronomy is to astrology ; the wise mother of a very foolish daughter.’ Tho 
principles of the former are of little value indeed, if they merely keep us in the slavish fear of 
going notoriously wrong, without spurring us on to right action. It was not for an end so poor 
and circumscribed, that the Divine Being created us, and stamped upon our minds His own 
image. It was not for this that He has called us to the hope of a better inheritance. It was to 
rouse us to act with and for Him ; to translate us from the dominion of fear to the empire of hope; 
from passive submission to active service; from awe to love, and from death to life.’ • • • The 
task imposed upon us by 4 T. S.,’ of 4 looking over, correcting and amending, striking out or inter¬ 
polating,’ in his article, we must respectfully decline. We had rather attempt to accomplish * 
feat, ‘than which what’s harder?* the perusal of that compound of puling sentimentality and 
bald plagiarisms, which Master Charles Lanmax has ‘given to the world’ of Norwich, (Conn.,) 
in a soporific volume of 1 Essays for Sommer-Hours,' and the manner of which our corres¬ 
pondent’s style, or rather lack of any style, so closely resembles. The article is left at the publica¬ 
tion-office of the Knickerbocker, 139 Nassau-street. • • • Ever and anon we are favored, 
through our box at the post-office, with divers German newspapers, intended for another distin¬ 
guished Knickerbocker, namely, 4 Ex-President Van BtntEN, Kinderhook.* Onr friends tho 
editors of l Der Volks Freund ,’ and 4 Die Volk's Buefme ,’ to whom we are indebted for occasional 
numbers of their excellent journals, printed in the language of the 4 vater-land,’ are hereby 
informed, that after perusal we invariably forward them to their original address. • • . It is a lit- 
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tie curious how the human mind will be swayed in its estimate of others by its own peculiar idio¬ 
syncrasies. A forcible example is afforded by Izaak Walton, in his pleasant biography of 
Herbert. According to his authority, he was a saint of the first water, for he was both a church¬ 
man and an angler. To have appeared in either of these characters would have insured him no 
mean panegyric; but when both were conjoined, there was the last touch of perfection. Walton 
would scarcely have looked on an apostle with greater reverence ; indeed he himself somewhere 
intimates, that these fathers of the church are entitled to additional respect because of their pisca¬ 
tory occupations. • • • The ‘ Thoughts on Mr. Woodbury's Lecture on Free - Trade,' although well writ¬ 
ten, are not exactly suited to our pages. A clever writer, be he who he may, in the following pas¬ 
sage, which was condensed into our note-book long since, has ‘expressed our ideas exactly ’ on the 
subject of trade, which he says is to the body politic as the blood is to the human body ; it diffuses 
itself by the minutest canals into every part of a nation, and gives life and vigor to the whole. 
Without this, no country can be happy within itself, or support herself without, against the attacks 
of a powerful neighbor. It is trade that brings us all the aids, the conveniences, the luxury of 
life. She it is that encourages all arts and sciences; gives hopes to iuvention and riches to indus¬ 
try ; strength, wisdom, and policy are in her train ; plenty, liberty, and happiness are her perpetual 
companions. Even money itself, without trade, like stagnant water, is of little use to the proprie¬ 
tor. • • • We doubt if we are mistaken in the authorship of the following lines. If they are not 
from the pen of General Morris, then has he a rival in the field, and it behooves him to look to his 
laurels: 


THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 


The old farm-house where I was bom, 

Just underneath the hill. 

A quaint, time-honored edifice — 

Methinks I see it still. 

Just as it stood when I was young, 

A happy country lad ; 

Happy, though shoeless, and although 
My hat was ‘ shocking bad. 1 

Though now I am a wealthy man, 

I’d give my wealth to be 

A happy country lad ouce more, 

Beneath that old roof-tree. 

They’ve tom the old house down, and built 
An ugly, staring thing, 

With bright green windows in the front, 
And at one end a wing. 


The little streamlet in the rear, 

A bright and sparkling rill, 

They dammed it up a vvlitle ago, 

And now it turns a mill. 

The noble chestnut-tree, that grew 
Just on the mossy bank, 

They chopped it down a twelvemonth since, 
And sawed it into plank. 

The garden and the bam-yard, all 
Those dear remembered spots, 

Are now ‘ improved,’ and levelled, and 
Cut into building-lots. 

Ah! would some fairy, as of yore, 

But grant a wish to me, • 

I’d wish myself a country lad, 

Beneath the old oak tree. Horaos. 


Happening in at a court of justice the other duy, we heard a legal friend, engaged in an impor¬ 
tant criminal trial, cite with evident and just effect, a passage from an opinion delivered by Sena- 
ator Verplanck in the Court of Errors, in relation to the flaws which are so industriously sought 
to be found in a criminal’s character, previous to the commission of the specific crime with which 
he may stand charged. The case to which Mr. Verplanck alluded was that of Ezra White: 

1 Take the case of the unfortunate young man before us. Suppose the public prosecutor had been 
permitted to show, as possibly he might have been able to do, that the prisoner had led a careless 
and dissolute life, even beyond the ordinary license which might be pardoned to the levity of youth, 
the fault of defective education, and the absence of parental restraint ? What would be the effect 
of such evidence ? Probably to excite in the mind of some judge or juror prepossessions against 
the prisoner, and to induce them to give the greatest weight to all the testimony adverse to him. 
Yet to those who know or who feel how mysteriously virtue is mixed with vice, in human nature ; how 
much of evil there is in the good , and how much of better feeling is often left in the profligate ; what 
does calm and sound reason infer from such testimony, as to any malignity of heart capable of 
deliberate, premeditated murder, on slight provocation ? ’ This strikes us as the wise promptings 
of a humane and benevolent heart. The prisoner, it will be remembered, although sentenced to 
be hung, was twice respited ; and thAgh the untiring exertions of his counsel, David Graham, 
Esq., his punishment was commuted to a brief term of imprisonment at Sing-Sing. • * • We 
have been favored by a metropolitan friend with an extract of a letter from Professor Wilson, of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which speaks of Mr. Colton’s poem,‘ Tecumseh,’ as an ‘ animated 
and eloquent poem,’ which ‘ no one could read without a high opinion of the author's genius. 1 
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* Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.’ • • • ‘ ’T is distance lends enchantment to 
the view,’ is a quotation from the poet Campbell, (a clever Scotchman, who has written several 

* very good things,’ as we have been credibly informed,) which has never to our knowledge been 
cited in this country before! And it is because 1 no other Magazine has the news ’ that we adopt 
the line, for the purpose of clipping the wings of those imaginative persons, who have heretofore 
fancied that the far-famed ‘Almacks’ in London was quite an inaccessible Eden to the aspiring 
and the eon-spiring. Pray hear one who is entitled to belief, both from station and experience: 
‘Almacks, as every body knows who has been there, or who has talked with any observing 
habitui of the place, contains a great many queer, spurious people, smuggled in somehow by indi¬ 
rect influence; a surprising number of seedy, poverty-stricken young men, and in an inverse 
ratio, women who have any thing more than the clothes they wear. ‘ Sum’at select ,’ as Mr. Wel¬ 
ler Junior would most likely ‘ observe.’ • • • The friend who writes us so touchingly from the 
country concerning the emotions with which he read ‘TA« Irish Emigrant's Lament ’ for the first 
time in our pages, should hear that most affecting song sung by Miss Mary Taylor, the fair and 
popular cantatrice of the Olympic /Theatre. Verily, the melting words with the melting music of 
her execution would ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death,’ though generally considered a difficult 
feat. • • • As the brain is conceded to be the seat of mind as of instinct, and the organ con¬ 
veying volition to the limbs, a curious psychological question has lately arisen, touching the three¬ 
headed dog Cerberus; whether he ever found himself undecided, when he wanted to wag his 
tail! ‘A solution is solicited;’ as also of this mathematical problem: ‘Given C. A. B. to find 
E. S. X.’ • • • The following beautiful and spirited passage we have reason to believe is from 
the pen of our favorite correspondent at Idleberg: 

‘ The clock is striking twelve. How finely the full tones sweep past through the air, as if they 
would take up oar thought and carry it miles away to the very friend you are thinking of at the 
moment! How many haunts of wretchedness hidden from human eye in the depths of human 
hearts, have these cold vibrations renched while they are dying so carelessly upon our ears! 
What tales might they tell of secret misery, sickness unwatched, and preying sorrow, and fear, 
and care, and the thousand bitter cankers that lie and feed at the very heart-strings, beyond all 
reach of medicine, perhaps of sympathy! Many a wife sits watching with a broken heart for her 
husband's step ; many a mother for her child’s ; and many a venturous merchant lies haunted by 
fears of shipwreck and fire ; many an undetected defaulter fancies voices at the door; many a 
young girl, just finding out that love is only a heaviness and a tear, muses bitterly over the caprice 
of a moment or an unmeant trifle. And these are the only watchers — for the happy are nsleep ; 
save the bride on her daintily-wrought pillow, murmuring in a low tone to the ear that will soon 
tire of its monotony; or the fervent poet building up his dream into the sky, with his eyes strain¬ 
ing into the darkness, and his pulse mounting with the leaping freedom of an angel's, forgetting 
that the world will soon trample out his fiery spirit.’ 

We have somewhere seen an anecdote of an Irish sailor, employed at the pump of a leaking 
vessel at sea, who first looked over the rail to see how high the water was at the side ; and after 
pumping an hour or so, he again looked over, and finding the vessel four inches deeper, he 
exclaimed: ‘Captain, dear! I ’ll pump the sea full at this rate ; I’ve raised it four inches already! ’ 
There is a pleasant application of this trifle, friend ‘ Franco.’ The ‘ game ’ at which you point is 
1 not worth the candle.’ It finds it a scarcely less difficult thing to ‘ move the waters ’ than to 
4 raise the wind ; ’ and had it ever floated, could be said to be sinking. • • • 1 House-Hunting and 
Board-Seeking' will be more acceptable for our May number, if deemed presentable on perusal. 
There is so much reality about the theme, however, that it can scarcely fail to be distasteful to our 
metropolitan readers. A lady who has ‘ no children of her own, but five of her daughter’s, two 
with the whooping-cough and one with a piano,’ is not so rare a passport to * quiet apartments ’ as 
to be even distinctive. • • • The following, among articles heretofore named, or awaiting exami¬ 
nation, are 1 hereby announced ’ as filed for insertion, or awaiting early consideration : ‘ Standards,* 
by the author of ‘A New Home,’ etc.; 4 The Devil-Tavern, a Tale of Tinnecum ; ’ 4 The Young 
Englishman,’ Number Five ; ‘ Mens Conscia Recti, a Chronicle of Idleberg; ’ 4 Europe in 184*2 ; * 

4 Sketches of South Cnrolina,’ Number Four; ‘Forensic Eloquence;’ ‘Some Chapters in the 
Life of a Monkey-Showman ; ’ ‘Travels in the Town of Heidelberg;’ 4 The Doomed Ship; * 
4 Toleration ; ’ 4 Meadow-Farm,’ Number Two ; Numbers Eight and Nine of the ‘ Polygon Papers; * 

4 A Comparison, or Infidelity and Christianity ; ’ 4 Woman^ ‘ Pleasures of Dreaming; ’ ‘Content¬ 
ment ; * ‘Camperdown, a Ballad ; ’ 4 Stanzas,’ by 4 R. S.*.; ’ 4 The Golden Words of Pythago¬ 
ras ; ’ 4 My Early Days ; ’ 4 Sea-Side Night Thoughts ; ’ 4 A Reminiscence of Life in theWest; * 

4 The Son of Napoleon; ’ 4 Dies Ira;; ’ 4 Fancy’s Vision ; ’ 4 Night Musings,’ etc., etc. • • • Sev¬ 
eral books, pamphlets, etc., among them ‘Angela, or Love and Guih,’ by F. A. Durtvaoe, and 
‘Temptations Unveiled,’ by William B. English, were received at too late an hour for notica 
in the present number. 
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Dr. Hamilton’s Valedictory Address. — The valedictory to the graduates of the Geneva 
Medical College, delivered in January last, by Frank H. Hamilton, M. D., Professor of Surgery 
in that institution, Is a very clever performance. It sets forth, in a style not less forcible and effec¬ 
tive for being lively and various, what is the true character of a good physician, and wherein he is 
distinguished from the quuck and the charlatan. Here is a rap at a species of persons ‘ licensed 
to kill,’ which will by many readers be deemed justly deserved : 

4 Sf mi men, yclept doctors, hare a remarkable intnitire perception of all thinrs ; and know at first sirht, by certain m.vste* 
ttoua sirns, the character, progress, extent, anil certain termination of every malady; and with a wise shake of the head, and 
aolemn look of inward Iam I me, announce at once to all who can read, a volume of fearful truths : ' Terrific disease 1 ’ 1 unskilful 
treatment I ’ ‘called too lat<* 1 ’ ‘ hopeless case ! ’ And not the least if all, their conduct is designed to carry deep conviction of 
their ow n remarkable quickness and accuracy of apprehension, to whom the whole was instantaneously revealed, in all its length 
and breadth. Others entertain their patients, on every occasion, with curious cases, and remnrk-tble cures, in their practice, 
among which, fortunately, are not a lew bearing an exact resemblance to the f-attires of the case in hand. Others, again, are 
forever yawning, and complaining of loss of sleep, and fatigue ; an illy-coticeivod plan of Iwasting of their practice, without 
•eeming to have designed it. And yet others, less wary, never hesitate openly and publicly to proclaim, to whomsoever they 
meet, the incredible extent of their business. Wherever they move they seein enveloped in a cloud of pestilence, ami their 
approach is heralded by the most fearful accidents and calamities. These are all ‘ tricks of the trade,’ which you will hold in 
just contempt.’ 

We are disposed to quarrel with certain terms employed by Dr. Hamilton, including that vile 
phrase ‘ to locate; ’ but we must yield to our lack of space, and pass them by. We thought to 
have indicated also the defects of over-comparison, which attest the undue protuberance of that 
phrenological bump on the head of the writer. ‘On his head,’therefore, rest the consequences! 
The following example of this tendency is by far the most felicitous. The speaker, it should b* 
noted, is addressing a graduating class: 

4 Havtno ejiven you, «lnce you have been at this anehomge, a thorough overhauling and Intpection, we are aatiafied that 
your rigging is complete ; your decks fully furni*heri, manned, anil provisioned ; and that your present armament is in full pre¬ 
paration for your intended service. With papers duly made out and sealed, we have given you sailing-orders, and your com¬ 
mission gives you no ruperiur officer. Run up the colors and stand by; and when hailed or boaided by other vessels, your 
credentials from this port, known and tecogniwd in all American seas, will he ample evidence that you are no piratical craft, 
aailiug for plunder; but humanely sent as a ‘ wrecker,’ to rescue those who have fallen upon rocky coasts, and are ready to 
perish.’ 

It would not be amiss if all who practice what is facetiously called ‘ the healing art ’ ‘ knew tha 
ropes ’ aa well as the graduates of the Geneva Medical College will be likely to do. 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. — Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
have sent us the two first of twenty-four ‘ Parts ’ of this eminent work, which when completed will 
contain nineteen hundred pages of matter, with eleven hundred engravings, and more than eighty 
maps. The publishers have already expended upon the work, for copy-right, stereotyping, and 
illustrations, not less than eleven thousand dollars! It will comprise a complete description of the 
earth, physical, statistical, civil, and political; exhibiting its relation to the heavenly bodies, its 
physical structure, the natural history of each country, and the industry, commerce, political 
institutions, and civil and social state of all nations. The author, Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E., will 
be assisted in astronomy by Prof. Wallace, in geology by Prof. Jameson, in botany by Prof. 
Hooker, and in zoology by Prof. Swainson. The whole is in this country revised, with addi¬ 
tions, and brought down to the present time, by Thomas G. Bradford, Esq. A ‘ part’ is to be 
issued every two weeks at the astonishingly low price of twenty-five cents. A cheaper or a more 
valuable work has not been published for many years. 

Mr. Gallatin’s Inaugural Address. — We shall take pleasure hereafter in referring occa¬ 
sionally to the ‘ movements and doings ’ of the ‘ New- York Historical Society ,’ an institution which 
is gradually but surely extending its sphere of usefulness, under the supervision of faithful and 
capable officers, and the increased regard and patronage of the public. We have before us the 
Inaugural Address pronounced by Hon. Albert Gallatin, LL. D., on taking the chair as Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, in February last. It is an excellent discourse, and characterized by that 
clearness of expression and sound deduction for which the writer is distinguished. It contains 
a brief but comprehensive sketch of the character of the two periods in our history, the one under 
the colonial government, and the other since we became an independent nation. We commend 
the Address to our readers, with the single remark, that it is eminently instructive, and written in 
a style of great purity. A synopsis of the origin and progress of the Historical Society closes a 
pamphlet which we hope to see widely disseminated. 
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Thk Apollo Association. — The transactions for the year 1842 of this ‘ Society for the pro¬ 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States ’ bas e been laid on our table. Our readers through¬ 
out the country may be assured that this Art- Union is destined to accomplish very important results. 
For the small sum of Jive dollars a membership is secured, and a chance of obtaining by lot some 
one of the many fine pictures, from eminent artists, which are constantly made the property of the 
Association ; to say nothing of an annual engraving, in the first style of the art, of one of the best 
paintings submitted to the Society. We receive the report at a late hour, and«re only led leisure 
and space to say, that the Association is becoming known in every quarter of the Union, and that 
where it is known, its patrons are multiplied and multiplying. It is well observed in the report: 

‘ In no conceivable manner can the productions of taste and genius so surely find their way into 
places where their influences are most needed, as by the plan adopted by this Association. By the 
impartial distributions of an American Art-Union, the humblest individual in society, and the most 
remote parts of the United States, may becayne possessed of the choicest works of art. We have 
no public galleries; our highwnys are ornamented with neither monuments nor statues ; the men 
of wealth and taste among us, who possess works of art, shut them up within the walls of their 
houses, where they are as much lost to the world as though they had never existed. There is no 
other wav by which the great mass of the people can leurn to appreciate the true value of works 
of art. This Institution commends itself, therefore, to the liberal-minded philanthropist as much 
as to the mere connoisseur. And he who wishes well to his race, and above all to his country, 
should not neglect that which cannot be perverted to evil, and which must be productive of good.’ 


‘ Thk New Mirror.’ — Under this title, our ancient friend and contemporary, General Morris, 
has revived the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ which, the moment it was removed from his personal super¬ 
intendence, began to ‘ fail and fade,’ until it finally' dwindled down to the little end of nothing, and 
went out like the wick of a candle sinking into a bath of hot tallow. The veteran Editor now 
publishes the work on his account; and when we tell our readers that, beside containing com¬ 
munications from writers who made the old Mirror so well known, each octavo number will con¬ 
tain an engraving on steel, designed and etched by that fine artist, Chapman, we say all that is 
necessary to insure a cordial reception to the new series. May ‘ the General’s ’ hair grow no 
grayer! May his goodly periphery cast no lessening shadow upon the pav6 as he walks in the 
sunshine! May his guffaw be never less sonorous, nor the ( pokes ’ which he administers to the 
ribs of his many friends be less hearty and telling! May his ‘ New Mirror ’ have a run, and be 
glorified! 

‘ Thk Path-Finder.’ — Under this excellent and very striking title, Mr. Parke Godwin has 
established a weekly' political and literary journal, kindred in form, and in many respects in char¬ 
acter, with the London 'Examiner,' or with what will probably be more familiar to American 
readers, the * Plain-Dealer’ of the late William Leggett. We have seen only three numbers of 
1 The Path-Finder,’ but have been very favorably impressed with the clear division of its various 
departments, the vigorous style of its more solid papers, and the manly tone which pervades the 
critical department of the work. Its only fault, to our conception, is, that it devotes rather more 
space to the general intelligence of the day, than will be palatable to many readers in the Atlantic 
cities, who will have anticipated it from the daily journals. 

Ltkll’s Lectures on Geology. — A second edition of Lyell’s Lectures on Geology has been 
published by Messrs. Grekly and McElrath, at the office of the ‘ Tribune ’ daily journal, together 
with a ‘ Lecture on the Different Races of Men,’ by J. Augustine Smith, M. D. The first has 
already been noticed with deserved commendation in these pages; the second is an interesting and 
valuable paper; and both are well executed and cheap. 


Painting and Sccx-Ptur*. — There are now exhibiting in New-York two specimens of painting and one of 
sculpture, which we have only time at present to indicate to our metropolitan reader*, but which we cannot 
consent to pan* wholly unnoticed. The first are at the Granite Buildings, comer of Chamber-street, and the 
second soon will be. if it be not there when this paragraph meets the eyes of our readers. Mr. Hontinotom'* 
pictures from the * Pilgrim's Progress ’ will repay a half day's study. The picture of Msrct. in a dream, on 
the right of the spectator, left us for a time ‘dazzled and drunk' with innocent youth and beauty ; and the 
other painting is not less admiiable, though more elaborate in its composition. Mr. Knisland'i equestrian 
statue of Washington testa the quality of this young American sculptor's genius. He will reach eminence 
in his noble art; neither will it be long before he attains it. We shall notice'these productions more particu¬ 
larly hereafter. 
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REMINISCENCE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. 


BY PJTSR VON OUST. 


There are some things, Mein Herr Knickerbocker, of which 
it is probable you have never dreamed. I do not mean to insinuate 
that dreams have taken up any great part of your life, or that your 
peregrinations into reality have been limited by the confines of the 
goodly city wherein you dwell. But I mean to say, that for a 
gentleman of your phlegmatic habits to pass through some scenes 
and see some things which I have passed through and seen, would 
be productive of considerable astonishment. It would afford me 
infinite pleasure, Mein Herr, on this occasion, to fill your quiet heart 
with surprise and wonder, by giving you a few slight sketches of 
these scenes. I have no doubt of my ability to do so; for I believe 
that your rambles have never extended very far west; while I have 
spent a large portion of my life in the heart of the Great Valley. 
The record of my life is a wide field, and fruitful as wide; but I 
have no time, and I dare say jfcu have not, to wander over much 
of it. 

Thirty years ago this summer, while you were gravely smoking 
your meerschaum, superintending the growth of your cabbages, and 
extolling the culinary art of your‘glide vrouw,’ (she was younger 
then than she Is now, in all human probability,) I was engaged in 
seeking my fortunes in the wilds of the West. I shall not indulge 
you with a description of myself at that time, although I am aware 
that it would be very interesting; but shall merely remark, that I 
was an amiable youth; in proof of which I must tell you that I 
ran away from home, with a* light purse, light hair, and a light 
heart. I travelled in my private conveyance; to wit, my boots; 
with a staff in my hand and a knapsack on my shoulder. I travelled 
at my own pace, too; paying more attention to the sights to be 
seen by the way-side, to the comeliness of the young maidens 
whom I chanced to spy, and my own inclinations generally, than to 
VOL. xxi. 50 
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the revolutions of the weeks. I followed the guidance of no par¬ 
ticular star; and roads, in those days, twisted round hills and turned 
out for trees, and in various ways deviated from a strait line. 
Hence I was sometime on the road; I do n’t remember exactly how 
long, but it was June when I found myself standing on the site of 
old Fort Pitt. 

Here the Ohio commences — a monster at its birth. The Alle¬ 
ghany and Monongahela dash their limpid and muddy currents 
together, as though glad to meet; and they bound forward, like 
strong runners, side by side, oh their long race. I will not deny, 
little given as I am to poetizing, that there was something grand in 
sitting down on the brink and looking far down the heaving, rush¬ 
ing surface of the river, and thinking of the unmeasured wilderness 
that it would traverse, in what solitudes the waters would lift up 
their voices, and how many weeks and months the mingled stream 
would dash, and vex itself, and waste and foam and roll, till it 
hurled itself into the bosom of the Father of Waters. And then, to 
think of what unnumbered ages it had been lifting up this heavy, 
unvarying monotony to the forest and the stars! I shall not say 
how long I sat there, lost in such meditations; long enough, at any 
rate, to feel what a weak and unimportant being I was. It is a 
good thing, Mein Herr, for one to be made to feel his own littleness 
once in a while. It was a good thing for me then ; and since, 
whenever I feel myself puffed up with pride, from holding converse 
with men who are no larger than I am, I go out and look awhile at 
the river or the prairie, and the comparison seldom fails to give me 
juster notions of my own relative magnitude. 

Pittsburg, even at the time of which I speak, was the commercial 
depot of a large tract of country. Trade was carried on by means 
of keel-boats, about the size and shape of your common canal- 
boats, which were floated down the stream laden with notions and 
East India goods, for the use of the sparse population of the Valley, 
and were then forced back against the current by poles or towing- 
ropes, freighted with whatever the pioneer and hunter could spare 
in exchange. There were fiftee# or twenty of these craft lying 
along the shore when I arrived; and the next morning, as I was 
wandering round over them, looking, I suppose, very much like 
what you would call a vagabond, a man, whose appearance at 
once announced him as the captain of a keel, accosted me in tones 
not the most dulcet, and desired to know if I wanted to work my 
passage down the river. The idea was new to me; but inasmuch 
as I had formed no definite plans for the future; that is to say, 
did n’t care the value of my old hat, and a ‘ shocking bad hat ’ it 
was, to be sure ; what the morrow might bring forth, I closed with 
his offer; and it was not long before' we were on our winding way. 

Doubtless, Mein Herr Diedrich, you have seen strange men in 
your day; but I question whether you ever saw such as those with 
whom I was brought in familiar contact on this voyage. 4 Myself 
am something rough of mood,’ as probably you have found out ere 
this, from my style of speaking and thinking, but I am no more to be 
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compared with them than a sucking dove would to a lion. There 
were seven of the crew, beside the captain, and they were indeed 
sui generis. I tried at the time, with laudable zeal, to make myself 
like them; but I never could catch their spirit of noble disregard 
for all the established modes of speech and demeanor, and their air 
of aristocratic lawlessness. There was about them an utter con¬ 
tempt of what the rest of the world might do or say, and an unlim¬ 
ited confidence in themselves, which was beautiful to behold. 
Alas! their race has passed away, and their like will no more be 
seen upon the earth; steam-boats have run keels aground, high 
and dry. 

There was one of the hands in whom I became particularly 
interested on very short acquaintance. He was a young man, 
perhaps a year or two older than I was. In person, a combination 
of the fortiter and suaviter; on the whole, a figure such as we may 
suppose an Amazon would fall in love with at first sight. An open, 
frank countenance, a large head, covered with black curling hair, a 
neck, which, being seldom covered, was not too delicate, and rather 
more of the reckless devil in his eye than most civilized people 
admire. There was a majestic carelessness about his gestures and 
bearing, which imparted to him a dignity and grace, of which he 
was but little aware. His glory was in feats of strength, and skill 
in sharp-shooting performed in days gone by, and the ability "which 
he held himself to possess of performing them again on demand. 
His name was ‘ Tom’ — Baldwin, I afterward learned, should of right 
be appended thereto; but two names or two syllables were a use¬ 
less circumlocution. 1 Tom ’ was the name. Being a novice myself, 
and apt to open my eyes wide and stare at his marvellous stories, 
he was accustomed to beguile our long night-watches by tales of 
incredible deeds of valor, in his own person seen or done. * I loved 
him for the dangers he had passed, and he loved me that I did pity 
them/ 

We had floated along three weeks or more, through a perfect 
solitude; although occasionally a break might be seen in the dense 
forests that covered the hills on either side of the river; and there 
the smoke would curl up from the cabin of some adventurous pio¬ 
neer. Once in a great while we would meet a craft similar to our 
own, toiling its slow way against the current; and then a week 
might elapse before we again saw a token of human existence. 

A little below where Marietta now stands, stood, and perhaps 
stands there yet, a house, giving evidence, by the quantity of cleared 
land about it, and some attempts at decoration, of an unusual 
degree of wealth and comfort. Our wood and water and stock of 
provisions being rather low, as- we neared this point on the river, it 
was decided by the captain, assisted by the counsel of the whole 
crew, that we should stop and replenish. Accordingly we swung 
the boat up to the shore, made her fast to a tree, and sent one am¬ 
bassador, namely, myself, up to the house to reconnoitre. 

I found that it was quite a settlement; several houses standing 
along the banks, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile apart 
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The nearest one, which we had seen from the middle of the river, 
and to which I directed my steps, was built of the common and 
only materials which could then be procured; but the logs were 
carefully hewn, and there was a grass plat, smooth and green, in 
front; little flowers lifted up their heads by the side of the rude 
gate ; honey-suckles twined round and clambered over the win¬ 
dows ; and I am not ashamed to confess, that when I saw these 
traces of female taste, I forgot, for the moment, that 1 was in 
appearance if not in reality a half-grown pirate; and that with a 
light step and a glad heart I hastened to the door, and omitting to 
knock, ushered myself, unannounced, into the presence of the 
family. 

It appeared that they were assembled for dinner; as six or seven 
were on the point of setting down to a well-covered table, in the 
centre of the room. They were a good deal surprised, as well they 
might have been, at my abrupt entrance; and while surprise held 
them mute, I had time to catch a glance of each one. There were 
the father of the family and his wife, a hale hearty couple, of fifty, 
or thereabout; two young men, whom I took to be their sons, with 
stalwart frames and browned faces, and apparently well fitted to 
wage war with the mighty trees of the forest; one daughter, a 
regular rustic beauty, with red cheeks, blue eyes, and brown hair; 
and two or three tall men, whom, not knowing how else to dispose 
of them, I set down as hired help. 

Feeling it incumbent on me to break the awkward silence, I set 
forth, in a few words, the state and condition of the body which I 
represented; and concluded by asking if we could procure a few 
necessaries. The good man was disposed to be churlish; for boat¬ 
men were not always the most civil in their behavior to the settlers, 
and consequently were regarded by them with mortal abhorrence. 
But the dame was kinder, and our negotiations resulted in sending 
a general invitation to the crew to come up and dine with the 
family. The invitation was accepted, and up they came; and after 
a little preparatory running to and fro, of the cooking part of the 
household, we all commenced making a very hearty dinner 
together. 

Now Fate, which always brings about remarkable circumstances, 
and no others, had so arranged matters % that the rosy-cheeked damsel 
and my friend Tom were placed side by side at the table. It was 
a delightful situation for Tom, as he afterward declared; and I 
don’t wonder that he felt ‘queerish.' At first, his tongue rather 
hung fire; but the few remarks which he made were attentively 
heard and sweetly responded to. This gave him courage, and he 
talked faster and in a lower tone of voice. The rosy cheeks of the 
maiden became rosier; she looked up to blush and she looked down 
to sigh; so I knew that his fervent discourse was not utterly un¬ 
pleasant to his listener. 

This, one of her brothers, who sat nearly opposite, and was the 
only one of the company, except myself, sufficiently unoccupied to 
note what the two were about, also observed. He looked at his 
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sister as though he would have taken delight in beheading her with 
his thumb and finger; and at Tom, as if it would have been 
his highest earthly happiness to have an immediate opportunity 
of ‘ knocking on his head with a sledge-hammer/ These tacit 
demonstrations of good-will, however, were lost on those for whom 
they were intended; the blue eyes being intensely engaged in 
examining the stitches of the table-cloth, and Tom being unable 
at that time, if he had wished, to think of any thing else in the 
whole world, but the fair being by his side. 

At last the dinner was over; and then ensued the trafficking for 
whisky, gunpowder, bread, and the heterogeneous et ceteras which, 
according to the peculiar tastes of the family or my companions, 
were the luxuries of life. While the bartering was going on, I had 
observed more than one whispered word and stolen glance pass 
between Tom and his mistress; for such he already regarded her; 
and when, two hours afterward, we were on the point of leaving, 
I watched, with some interest and more admiration, the various 
methods which he used to procure a moment’s private interview 
with her. But the aforesaid brother stalked about after Tom like 
an evil genius; and the promise to remember, and the farewell, and 
the kiss, all had to be foregone. Tom understood the brother’s 
intentions, and his anger began to kindle. As we left the door, and 
shouldered each one his little portion of the goods which were to 
go back on board the boat, Tom turned on his tormentor with a 
look of bitter vexation and revenge; his nostrils dilated like those 
of a wild bull, and he appeared ready and willing to settle the mat¬ 
ter on the spot. The brother was in nowise more dove-like, and I 
thought he would give instant battle; but he only whispered a few 
words in Tom’s ear, which the maiden overheard; for she turned 
pale, and sank down upon the rude settle at the door-way. The 
new-made lover turned away without saying a word, and walked 
in silence, with the rest of us, down to the boat. His countenance 
was darker than ever; his hands clenched convulsively, and I saw 
that there was an evil spirit aroused in his breast which would not 
easily be laid. 

When we unmoored, Tom went below, and did not emerge again 
until we had descended about a mile. He came on deck in his 
shirt and duck trowsers, without any other attire, save a belt which 
he always wore, and in which appeared his never-absent hunting- 
knife. After looking round to the banks, to see where we were, he 
went up to the captain who stood at the helm, and, informing him 
that he had made an engagement to meet a person on the beach, 
nearly opposite, desired to be set ashore. The captain remon¬ 
strated, but he turned fiercely away with a muttered oath. Some 
of the crew, who suspected the object of his leaving the boat, urged 
the danger of foul play, and offered to accompany him. But he 
rejected their interference with harshness, and stepping over to the 
gunwale of the boat, stood there till the boat was near enough, 
when he sprang ashore, and, bidding us 1 shove oft',’ walked quickly 
up the river in the direction of our last landing-place. 
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We kept him in sight for some time; and just as we were losing 
him by turning a sharp bend in the river, we saw a man leap down 
the almost perpendicular bank and advance to meet him on the 
narrow beach. Such scenes were apparently not .unfrequent on 
the river; for the crew seemed to treat it as a matter of small 
moment; but, as I was but a neophyte, I felt a little fear lest Tom 
should come by his death in this combat with the brother of the 
blue-eyed damsel of the dinner-table. Even at this late day, I feel 
rather qualmish whenever a friend of mine is ‘ called out;’ although, 
to be sure, it does not say much for the strength of my nerves or the 
philosophic calmness of my mind. 

We floated calmly down with the current, and not until some half 
an hour had elapsed did the crew become alarmed for the safety of 
our messmate. At the expiration of that time, however, his delay 
began to alarm ns all. We were acquainted with the ruthless 
character of border manners, and thought it not improbable that if 
the furious woodman had gained any advantage over poor Tom, he 
would not hesitate to complete his work with the knife, and turn 
over his body, as a propitiatory sacrifice, to the fishes. This appre¬ 
hension grew so strong, when another half hour had gone by, that 
the captain determined to send back the small-boat in search of the 
delaying Tom. Accordingly four of us descended into the skiff, 
having first deposited therein four rifles, trusty and sure. The line 
was cast off; and I, as the least useful of the party in case of emer¬ 
gency, placed in the stern as coxswain; another sat in the bow as 
a look-out; and the two others took the oars. With a vigorous 
push we shot out from the ‘ keel/ and pulled steadily up the river. 

As we rounded the bend of which I have spoken, we saw, about 
half a mile up the river, a man suddenly leap down the bank and 
dash into the stream; and at the same moment five or six others, 
with rifles in their hands, hurrying down the bank, as if in pursuit. 
A dozen times were their guns pointed at the swimmer, who was 
now some twenty rods from the shore, and as often withdrawn; 
why, we could not determine. That the swimmer was Tom we 
were almost certain, and we wondered that they did not fire. 
Before we had time, however, to express our wonder, one of those 
on shore, throwing aside his gun, leaped into the river, while a 
hoarse halloo from his companions echoed along the banks and 
faintly reached our ears. We strained the oars and pulled against 
the rapid current with all our might, for we perceived already that 
the pursuer was gaining on the pursued, who was burdened, as we 
now were near enough to see, with a female, whose long hair 
streamed upon the waters. The forbearance of those, on shore we 
now understood; but how Tom had gained possession of the blue- 
eyed girl of the dinner-table, for we knew that it must be she, we 
could not so much as guess, even if we had had time to think. 

We were within about a quarter of a mile of the first swimmer 
when those on the bank first perceived us; for, although we had 
been in sight, around the point, at least five minutes, they had been 
so intent upon the chase that they had attended to nothing else. 
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Cheering on the pursuer, who, as well as Tom, now sa\V our boat, 
they occasionally fired a ball to intimidate him, which skipped along 
over the surface, and then, with a little splash, sank down in the 
midst of the circle of ripples which itself had made. Tom did not 
seem to fear their rifles, although there was apparently little chance, 
fettered and incumbered as he was, of escaping his pursuer; yet 
bravely did he strive to maintain his distance, for he was a strong 
swimmer, and his friends were in sight. Turning his eye, occa¬ 
sionally, to see that his follower was not approaching too closely, he 
exerted himself just enough to preserve the distance between 
them ; at the same time shaping his course in a slanting direction 
toward our boat, which we w.ere obliged to keep well in to the 
opposite shore, toward the main current. 

Whether Tom’s pursuer saw us or not, we could not tell; at any 
rate he kept on with the same velocity, and the distance between 
them was now evidently lessening. Of this Tom was aware; and 
being nearer the shore than he was to us, he turned his face more 
nearly in that direction, and raising for a moment his arm out of 
the water, to bid us row faster, he struck in toward the southern bank. 
We answered his signal with a loud hurrah, which was answered 
in defiance by those upon the opposite shore. The swimmers were 
now not more than half a dozen rods apart. The hindermost forced 
himself through the yielding element with the stroke and power of 
a giant. He had a knife between his teeth, we could now discover, 
and appeared determined on having Tom’s life, though he should 
die for it the next minute. The man at the bow now cocked his 
rifle and shouted to him to stop, but the infuriate swimmer kept on 
with the same energy. Our little boat glided over the water like a 
bubble, on the rapids. Suddenly Tom relaxed his exertions, and I 
thought he was sinking. The man at the bow kept his aim steady, 
ready, at a second’s warning, if Tom could not be saved by other 
means, to send a bullet through the head of his pursuer. Tom, 
however, only paused to press his hand upon the brow of the 
maiden, apparently to see if there was yet warmth, and then draw¬ 
ing her tightly to him, he struck out once more, like a brave heart 
as he was, for life, honor, and love. 

We were fast nearing them and they each other. When we 
were ten yards from them they might have been ten feet apart 
The water was driven before the breast of either swimmer in 
mimic waves; every muscle was strained; and when the hand of 
the one and the heel of the other were almost in contact, by a skil¬ 
ful pull of the larboard oar, the skiff spun round and darted in 
between them. 

The brother, for it was he, as we drew in the almost exhausted 
Tom, with his lifeless burden, muttered a curse through his clenched 
teeth, and went down. A few bubbles indicated his position, and 
while we were watching them he rose again to the surface, and we 
succeeded in hauling him in also. 

High and fierce were the curses and threats of those on the 
shore, who had been eager spectators of the scene; and we 
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expected instantly to receive a shower of bullets. But apparently 
more pacific councils prevailed, and we were allowed to row down 
the stream unmolested. In a short time we reached the ‘keel,’ 
which had laid by to await our return. Pulling alongside, we put 
our half-dead passengers aboard, and conveyed them into the cabin; 
leaving them to take care of themselves, after tying the arms of the 
brother behind him, for pressing duties now demanded the presence 
on deck of every man who could handle a rifle. Once, however, 
going below for a flask of powder, I saw Tom trying to soothe the 
tears of the recovered maiden, while the eyes of her brother, as he 
lay bound in one corner, glared fury and revenge. 

Appearances had become rather ajarming. The company which 
first set out in chase had augmented to the number of twenty or 
twenty-five; every one armed and shouting vengeance upon us. 
The distance rendered it impossible to distinguish words; but the 
captain gave orders to shove out into the stream; at the same time 
elevating oA a pole a fragment of cotton cloth, which, notwith¬ 
standing its dingy appearance, as the evening was advancing 
might represent a white flag. A few barrels and boxes were rolled 
over to the side next the enemy, to form a sort of breast-work*in the 
event of an attack; and, lying on our rifles, we drifted out into the 
river. 

When we were about half way across, we were hailed in a stento¬ 
rian voice, which commanded us to release our captives on pain of 
instant death. The captain stepped upon a box, and assuming a 
valiant air and tone, demanded a cessation of hostilities until they 
could agree on terms. The first speaker seemed to prefer proceed¬ 
ing to immediate slaughter, without any terms at all; though his 
answer was interrupted by the simultaneous crack of a couple of 
rifles at his side. We looked up, expecting to see our captain fall, 
but he remained firm; and turning, we beheld Tom standing on the 
fore-deck. He had recovered from his late exhaustion, and could 
not resist the desire to come up and take part in the expected fray; 
and it was his appearance which had drawn the fire. He was 
slightly wounded, a ball having grazed his naked shoulder. Quick 
as thought he snatched a gun, pointed it at the little crowd, and 
fired. We could not see whether any body fell; but we expected, 
as a matter of course, a return volley, and cocked our pieces to 
send back an answer in kind. They, however, did not fire, and onr 
attention was drawn to a plunge near the bow of the boat. A few 
seconds revealed, as they came up astern, the brother, with his sis¬ 
ter on his left arm, beating the waves vigorously with his right, and 
rapidly making for shore. 

Tom saw them; and, grinding an imprecation between his teeth, 
flung down his discharged rifle, and prepared to throw himself into 
the river. But he was prevented by the captain, who caught hold 
of him, and with the assistance of some of the crew, forced him 
down into the cabin. Tom struggled and stormed, but it was of no 
avail; the cabin-door was fastened with its wooden bar, and Tom 
was informed that he would be kept there until he came to himself. 
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The fugitives got safely ashore, and the company of their friends, 
after raising a shout that echoed from bank to bank, and among the 
tall woods above, were soon out of our sight 

We were afterward informed, by Tom, that he had hardly 
reached the rendezvous, where the brother was already awaiting 
him, when the sister appeared, and with entreaties and tears begged 
of them to forego their intended duel, which was to have been 
fought with their sheath-knives. How he got down to the water 
with the girl, or whether she was willing or not, he could not 
remember; and all that he could recollect, prior to his plunge into 
the water, was the tramping of feet and the fear of treachery, and 
a strong blow from his muscular hand, that felled the brother, and a 
subsequent flight along the edge of the river. It was not long 
before Tom begged to come once more on deck, and promised to 
forget his sweetheart as speedily as possible. 

Mean time we floated along on our noiseless way; and when we 
had left the place where the two went ashore behind us in the 
darkness, and I laid my weary limbs at length on the rough plank 
of the deck, the last streak of western light had faded from the sky, 
and there was nothing to be heard but the gentle rippling of the 
waters, and nothing to be seen but the quiet bosom of the river, its 
frowning banks, and the unsleeping stars above. 


fancy's vision. 


Oh ! were I again in yon bonnie, bonnie glen, 
Where the burnie nns wimplin’ sae clear, 
And the speckled-breasted thrush, 
Free the auld hawthorn bush, 

Sings its sweet mellow notes to my ear. 


The sang o’ that bird on my dreamin’ ear fa’s, 
And in visions that burnie I see ; 

The ane I lo’e best 
On my bosom’s at rest, 

And the tear-drap o’ joy’s in my e’e. 


nr. 

But the bright vision flies wi’ the dawn o’ the morn, 
And leaves me a’ waefu’ an’ lane; 

I wake in despair; 

Nae dear ane is there, 

And the bird and the burnie are gane! 


Then Hope wi’ a smile comes the exile to cheer, 
And whispers, ‘ Though distant they be, 

The bird’s sang sae clear 
May yet fa’ on my ear. 

And my hame and that glen I may see.’ 

51 
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SONNET.* TO ALFRED B. STREET. 


BT MART *. EX WITT. 


Thy mind a goodly landscape is, and rare, 

As ever Nature gave, in lavish mood, 

To dower her gentle handmaid Solitude : 

Filled with all glorious images, and fair ; 

Heights whose bold brows to heaven the clouds upbear, 
The torrent thundering on through unsummed hours, 
The brooklet singing to its margin flowers, 

The verdure fresh that field and forest wear: 

And thou, the painter true, by Genius taught, 

With pencil dipped in gorgeous-tinted dyes, 

Where each with each in faithful color vies, 

Hast from thy mind's rich store true limning wrought. 
Hail! thou, whose wand with spark Promethean rife, 
Points still to touch the beautiful with life! 


fifootjiet *3Lan of Bncfent Rome.* 


HOT BT MAGAOLST. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Scene : The Baths of Agrippa at Rome , of a summer's afternoon. Horace ii tralking 
naked in the Portico. Pcblicus enters. 

PUBLICUS. 

Bless me ! there’s a terrible crowd yonder ! — all the literati, I declare 1 What 
a devil of a noise they are making ! Methinks I know that tawny little gentle¬ 
man, walking to and fro, with a bald head and a pot-belly : surely that is my friend 
Flaccus. Boy! 

Boy. 

Cold or warm, Sir * 

Publicus. 

Stay a moment; what is the name of the person who is walking back and forth 
there, with his eyes on the ground 1 

Boy. 

I can’t tell you, Sir; I think he’s a country lawyer. I see him with Mecaenas, 
at times. 

Publicus. 

*T is Horace, i’ faith ! I should recognize him by that trick of biting his nails. 
You do n’t know him then, boy ? 

Boy. 

Not by name, Sir. 
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PUBLICUS. 

Humph ! Look here, my lad; do you see yonder tall man by the plane-tree 7 
him with the nose of Tyrian dye 7 Who is he 7 

Boy. 

Oh, do n’t you know him 7 That’s Velocius Rota, the great chariot-driver. 
He’s a famous man, and the best jumper in Italy. 

Publicus. 

Well, go get my water ready; I’ll take it with myrrh and ammonium, only 
slightly heated. There’s fame, now! Horace, I’ll be sworn, fancies every finger 
that is raised points only at him; yet it seems yon horse-jockey is more widely 
known. I ’ll accost him. Hallo 1 Horace! is that you 7 When did you return 
from Brundusium 7 

Horace. 

The dust of the journey is on me yet. How far’st thou 7 Am I not browner 7 


Publicus. 

Ay, and fatter too, methinks. Have you bathed yet 7 

Horace. 

Not I: yon disgusting swarm of silly authors have hindered me from & public 
plunge — pestilence take ’em ! They would fain make an Academus of a wash¬ 
room ; each rank-smelling varlet of ’em has an ode or an epic to spew at me : ’t is 
impossible to swim in the same water with such a dirty set, though truly 1 would 
rather do that than listen to their verses. So I have e’en ordered a private basin ; 
and while the lad is perfuming my water, would fain bask a little in this quiet sun¬ 
shine : ’t is delicious ! ’t is a dry bath. 


Your back is blistered. 


Publicus. 

Horace. 


And flea-bitten also: that comes of country taverns and Terracina’s beach. 
That were a glorious place to bathe, if Agrippa would only build a portico there: 
the glitter of noon-day needs ever to be sweetly alternated by the shade of marble 
columns, as it is here. 

Publicus. 


Oh, thrice-refined Epicurean! you would n’t be disturbed by authors there; 
they are all too poor to ride, and too lazy to walk so far. I agree with you with 
regard to them; ’t is become an intolerable annoyance, this custom of spouting 
poems in the public baths. I wish the Senate would look to it. 


Horace. 

Nay, they know well enough what a capital vent poetry affords to ambition. 
They are very harmless as satirists who might be troublesome ag politicians : men 
that spend their time in laying plots for tragedies, are not likely to plot treason. 
Had Brutus and Cassius been fonder of the Muses, some butts of blood might 
have been saved at Actium. 


Publicus, to himself. 

Ay; and may be some reputations at Philippi. 

Horace. 

But, by Hercules ! is it not wondrous what stuff these fellows are pouring forth 
at each other 7 Bah! the effusions of barley-wine drunkards and eaters of beans ! 
I’d rather wash in Tiber with the butcher-boys of the Boarium than encounter 
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these writers of elegies on the death of their patron’s parrot, and meagre imitations 
of Tuscan ballads. How I hate imitators of every sort I 

Publicus. 

Yet the Stagyrite says, doth he not ? that all poetry is only the art of imitating ? 

Horace. 

Yes; but merely to imitate the imitation shows a marvellous lack of feeling for 
the reality. Did you never see those artists in the theatre who stand on a pedestal 
and counterfeit statuary, so that at a little distance they produce the effect of sculp¬ 
ture ? 

PUBLfCUS. 

And only need petrifaction to be as good as marble. 

Horace. 

Very true: well now, in my mind, their merit is about equal to that of these 
same feeble mimics of what is itself copied from nature. They indeed bear some 
resemblance to art, but as you say, they lack petrifaction. If you consider it well, 
this will explain why workmen are so numerous now-a-days: ’tis easy to make 
according to a given pattern. There is some difference between a porphyry bust 
and a dozen leaden casts. 

Publicus. 

As it is your own business, Horace, I dare say you have thought more deeply of 
the matter than I. However, I have often wondered why writers are always so 
abundant when geniuses are most rare. 

Horace. 

I ’ll tell thee, man. When there is no moon, the milky swarm of little stars is 
past all counting ; when she is in her full, they are seen no more. Have you not 
noticed how hushed all at once the ampitheatre grows when the lions begin to 
roar ? Even the babies leave crying, and the ladies’ lap-dogs are quiet, so soon as 
the dens are opened. 

Publicus. 

But why do all small creatures take to letters for distinction ? 

Horace. 

Letters are the easiest means whereby a little man may resemble a great one. 
In all polished ages the highest minds have chosen this way to show their powers *, 
a way which is open to all. For in military affairs, to attain ever so small a dis¬ 
tinction requires labor, endurance, actual expenditure of strength and mettle. As 
an orator, a man shows immediately what he can do and what he cannot. His fac¬ 
ulties are tested at once, and his value is duly rated. So in government, the first 
measures evince the man, and inferior talents have no chance to shelter themselves 
in any obscurity. But in letters there is at first a sort of likeness between the 
meanest and the greatest, and it requires ages to prove what is truly deserving. In 
this uncertainty tlte little mind is safe, for the game of glory has chance mixed up 
with it. The blind beggar has ere now turned out a god, and out of the possible 
whims of posterity the dullest fancy may spin himself a very pretty little fame. 

Publicus. 

And I’ll warrant you that among yonder clamorous herd of enthusiasts, not 
one would swap his likelihood of immortality for any thing less than Pindar’s. 

Horace. 

No, indeed! The dolts never consider how few men in a century can be allowed 
a place in the chronicles. I wonder they do n’t sicken each other by their own 
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abundance. Two or three of our time must live. Maro’s Georgicon and my odes 
will not easily perish ; and two or three are quite enough for one era. 


Publicus. 

How insufferably vain he is! (aside.) What think you of Cicero, and the men 
of that sort ? 

Horace. 

Oh! they have no chance, except Pollio, for any thing like a reputation. Law¬ 
yers never last, unless put into the pickle of Parnassus by a friendly hand. But 
pray can you tell me who is that solitary person sitting outside the colonnade, with 
a book in his hand ? 

Publicus. 

That ? oh, that is Marcus Aulaeus. You ought to know him. 

Horace. 

Marcus Aulaeus ? What, he *s a writer too, is he not ? 


Publicus. 

Yes, but not one of the petty kind. At times he is a thinker, and has moreover 
a pretty little vein of poesy, which he taps occasionally for his own pleasure. I ’ll 
make you acquainted with each other. 

Horace. 

Stay ; I am very shy of these penmen : one needs to know their humors, before 
accosting them. Beside, he is a critic, I believe. 

Publicus. 

Nay, but he is sweet-tempered ! I’m sure you ’ll like him. Come on ; of all 
writers, you least have cause to shun the critics. 

Horace. 

Oh, I do n’t fear them, but their office is loathsome to me. I would avoid taking 
a hangman by the hand, although he might be a worthy man, and is surely a very 
useful one. But I am told your friend is very deep m history ; they say he has 
picked up in Umbria and the hill country many of tne old wives’ ballads and bel¬ 
dames’ ditties, to which Titus Livius is not a little indebted. I confess I would 
like to hear one of them. Do you think he would sing one for me 1 

* Publicus. 

He doe$ sing now and then, although he does not set up for an Orpheus. Let us 
try him. Hail to you, learned Marcus ! W r hat, ever at your books ? I would fain 
have you know master Horatius Flaccus. 

Marcus Aul«us. 

I can scarce know him better, seeing I already have much of him by heart; but 
indeed I am very proud to touch the hand that has so ably snatched the laurels 
from Lucilius. 


Horatius. 

Consider, worthy Sir, I have no toga to hide my blushes. I wonder you can read 
in quiet here. 

Marcus Auljeus. 

’T is indeed a riotous place for a scholar; but I am accustomed to the wrangling 
of the courts. 
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Horace. 

My friend and I were speaking of your ballads. Is it true that you have been so 
successful in your hunt after antiques ? 


Marcus Aul^kus. 

I have collected a goodly number, I assure you. The country chronicles were 
formerly handed down in the form of ballads. 

Horace. 

Then that is the reason why early historians are always the most picturesque: 
they drink their information fresh from the fount of popular tradition. 

Marcus Aul^us. 


I think so. Fabius Pictor is our earliest writer of histories, and his book only 
needs to be restored to the metrical form, to be a mere tissue of old rustic songs. 
The first authors are the rude poets who chant the exploits of their comrades; 
then come the credulous writers of narratives; then the judicious and elegant his¬ 
torians ; and then again the finished artificers, like yourself and Virgil. You 
would find in some of my rough rhymes much better stuff than those boobies there 
varnish so highly, with such pains. They rub their wooden ware very bright and 
shiny, but it takes a Homer’s hand to put the polish on a piece of granite. 

Horace. 

Ah! you excellent critics are one main cause of so many poor songsters. 


How. so 1 


Marcus Aul^eus. 
Horace. 


The two arts cannot flourish together. Great artists arise before the rules are 
made. Then you great critics come and lay down the rules, but you cannot teach 
the trick of genius. You will find that in a high state of criticism the arts are in 
their wane. 

Marcus Aul^eus. 

I don’t know; I suspect good writers and acute judges may exist together. In 
what age did Zoilus live 1 

Horace. 

In the time of Homer Junior. Aristarchus and Archimedes flourished together; 
mathematics and criticism may be cousins, but poesy is of another kin. Hereafter 
perhaps it will be said, Marcus Aulaeus and Horace were contemporaries. 

Publicus. 


Which fact will wholly upset your theory. 


Marcus Aul«us. 


Not at all; for it may be that posterity will only know me as a poet; that is, if 
my ballads live. 


Horace. 


I would gladly hear one of them. The vilest brass coin of Alexander’s date has 
a value in our eyes which we cannot affix to an obolus of our own day. Beside, 
affectation is not the vice of a rude people; and their poesy, however harsh, must 
be genuine. Would you favor me so far as to- 


Marcus Aul<*us. 

To sing one ? Not in the bath, my dear Sir; we should have a crowd about us 
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directly: however, I will repeat to you one which I have a little trimmed and 
altered from a rough-hewn original. 

Horace. 

I will with pleasure let my water cool, for the sake of hearing you. Pray begin. 

Marcus AuljEus. 

*Tis a sort of mock-heroic : listen mercifully then to 


‘THE FEUD OF THE FLUTE-PLAYER9.' 


AM AMOUNT ROMAN BALLAD, RJOSNTLT DISCO VXRXD. 


Ere the war with old Tarentum, twenty years or thereabout, 

When the city dwelt serenely, wealth within and peace without; 

W T hen the temple-doors of Janus seemed at last about to close, 

Suddenly among the people here in Home a feud arose. 

Quintus Barbula was consul — how can Quintus be forgot? 

Under whom and Mars almighty raged a strife so fiercely hot. 

Brief although it was, and bloodless, yet the cause the gods concerned, 
More than that for which, they tell us, Priam’s palace once was burned. 

Thus it was : the censor Appius passed a damnable decree, 

That the Flute-Players, an order slightly prized by such as he, 

When the sacrifice was ended, from the temple should retire, 

Nor upon the relics feasting, make a tavern of the choir. 

From the days of Numa downward, this their privilege had been; 

Never till the bigot Appius, was the custom deemed a sin. 

Frequent came the jovial suppers where the consecrated wine 
Served to wash down many a fragment, juicy, tender, and divine ; 

Many a sweet-bread fat and holy, trembling unto the tongue ; 

Shins that once beside Clitumnus roved the Tuscan fields among; 

Livers lifted from the altar, free from blemish, fair and sound, 

Tasting of the blessed omens which the sage Haruspex found. 

Soon as the majestic Flamen with his priests had left the fane, 

Such delicious tit-bits tempted the musicians to remain ; 

Nay, by some ’t is even whispered, though perchance an impious jest, 
Well they knew where Jove’s own butlers kept the nectar suits him best. 

Now the Appian law is published, posted on the temple-gates, 

Sadly each musician spells it. sadly eyes his drooping mates ; 

‘No more feasting, no more drinking! what shall give us heart to play? * 
Mournfully to one another every visage seemed to say : 

‘ ’T was the perquisites that mainly paid the labor of our lungs, 

Steaming chimes and ribs delicious, roasted loins and luscious tongues. 
Taking these away is taking from the journeyman his hire, 

From the ox his wonted fodder, and the fuel from the fire. 

Could the flute so sweetly warble, save our breathing filled the holes? 

As to them our breath is needful, so the supper to our souls.’ 

Grumbling thus, they called a council o’er some Sabine dull and dead, 

In a lap-room by the Tiber, at the sign of ‘ Tarquin's Head.’ 

There the veteran Pvgmnpon, stern as Agamemnon rose, 

Nestor-like, his plan unfolding, thus to remedy their woes : 

‘ Brothers ! unto whom Apollo and the Muses gave the skill 
Bv a touch to call Elysium from your ebon tubes at will, 

Fill vour beechen goblets brimming, vile although this liquor be, 

Drink ‘ Despair to censor Appius ! ’ deeply drink, then list to me. 

August comes, the thirsty August, and the holydavs are nigh, 

When to Jove, a guiltless offering, must the annual heifer die ; 

When from every town in Latium all the pious rustics throng, 

Mingling with our lofty concert and the sacred smoke, their song; 
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How without our aid, I pray you, can the festival proceed ? 

Vainly must the wine be lavished, in vain the victim bleed ; 

Come, we : 11 teach these niggard Romans unto us how much they owe ; 
Never till we quit the city will the fools our value know. 

Always have we done our duty, ever faithful to our vow, 

Never faltered, never murmured — never had we cause till now. 

But by Pan, the god of shepherds, and the father of the tlule, 

While among this thankless people, from this moment I am mule! 

I for one, like Caius Marcius, here abjure my native land ; 

Follow me, ye gallant minstrels ! me, the leader of your band! 

Let us seek the town of Tibur; though our country shake us off*, 

Well I know the men of Tibur ; Phoebus’ children will not scoff.’ 


All the Flute-Players assented ; all, upon the following day, 

Gathered in the busy Forum — talked, but forbore to play. 

Boys and women muttered round them, ‘ Why are our musicians dumb? 
Why, as though their lips were palsied, and their magic fingers numb? 
Come, Sirs! plav the march of Tillius ; or Virginia's funeral dirge; 

Give us now ‘ The Gauls are coming ; ’ ’ thus their various choice they urge; 
Till unmoved by prayers or curses, from the tumult thev retreat, 

Hooted by their foes, and pelted from the forum through the street 
Silent walked the long procession, old Pvgimeon went the first. 

Doggedly and slowly marching, with their instruments reversed. 

None could guess their secret counsel, though the reason well they knew 
Why the discontented minstrels thus in dumb disdain withdrew. 

Ev’n as at the games assembled, oft the young spectators grieve, 

If the clouds in black battalions gliding onward they perceive, 

Watch with timid eyes the welkin, fearing lest the tempest’s wrath, 
Deluging the wide arena, turn the circus to a bath ; 

Thus as from the city’s portal toward the hills the players passed, 

Every little child was mourning, every virgin’s face o’ercast. 

All the citizens with sorrow saw depart the sullen troop. 

Knowing well, for want of music, how the festival would droop ; 

Shook his head the solemn augur; ‘ Evil auspices! ’ quoth he ; 

‘ Wanting music, what libation to the gods can grateful be ? 

Heaven is always hard of hearing, when the lips alone beseech : 

Harps and lyres and flutes were given us, to exalt our earthly speech; 
Speech we use among each other, to our horses and our hounds, 

But the dwellers on Olympus only hear harmonious sounds.’ 


Therefore to the Sabine senate certain envoys promptly went, 

Praying that the renegados duly homeward might be sent. 

Thus the Tibnrtines gave answer, (Rome and they were friendly then,) 
‘ Though of old ye stole our women, we ’ll not rob you of your men; 
Tell the Fathers and the Flamen, ere the pyres begin to burn, 

Ere the sacred rite commences, the deserters will return.’ 

Then the messengers departed ; straight the performers all 
Bv the herald's voice were summoned to the ancient council-hall, 
Where the gravest and the gravest of the ruling elders prayed 
Earnestly that Borne's petition by her sons might be obeyed ; 

Lest their festival should languish, and the gods with evil eye 
Mark the joyless adoration and the tuneless pageantry. 

But in vain the placid spokesman argued with the wilful crew, 

1 Never! never! ’ cried Pygma*on, ‘ ’tis in vain the people sue ; 

Though the pontiff' and the consuls, though the Capitolian rock, 

Hither crawling, should implore us, their petition we would mock; 
Starve us, would they? frugal Romans! let the thrifty censor then 
Take from Jupiter his fatling — let him offer heaven a hen ; 

Haply to the son of Saturn, the supremely great and go<xl, 

Fish and eggs, and simple pot-herbs may not prove unwelcome food.’ 
Thus the embassy they flouted, while the senate smiling said, 

‘ ’T were inhospitable surely to refuse our friends a bed ; 

Since persuasion cannot stir them, here with us thev must remain; 

Let them here assist our worship ; Latium’s loss is Tibur's gain.’ 
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Now the holydavs in Tibur on the morrow would begin 

One day sooner than the custom with the Romans aye had been; 

And the Flute-Players had promised in the public place to play 
All their most melodious measures, am’rous, and sad. and gay ; 

Pyrrhic horn-pipes, Phrygian marches, all the new Athenian airs, 

That the town should own there never was music like to theirs; 

"While the Tiburtines, in secret, laid among themselves a plan 
To return the tuneful strangers ere the Roman rites began. 

So upon the joyous morrow, when the sacrifice was o’er, 

And the players had indulged them till their finger-ends were sore, 

When the matrons and the damsels one by one the square forsook, 

Every gentleman «in Tibur homeward a musician took; 

Freely to the feasts inviting rare artists of such power, 

With the tone of every passion to enliven Pleasure’s hour. 

Proud was every hungry piper to be made a noble’s guest, 

Gladly ceased his toilsome blowing, and accepted the request; 

Singly and in pairs they scattered here and there about the town, 

Couched and revelled at the banquet, noured the potent pledges down; 

Well they paid their morning’s labor, deeply drank and fully fed ; 

Better wine they found in Tibur than was sold at ‘ Tarquin’s Head : ’ 

While between the bumpers often went the jolly catches round, 

Till their brains, with swimming weary, in the tiagon’s depths were drowned. 


Soon as each lethargic toper, tumbling from the festive board 
Turgid as a rank Silenus, on the marble pavement snored, 

Careful hands conveyed them quickly, and as gently as they could, 

Toward the market, where some wine-carts, waiting for them, empty stood ; 
Snugly in the straw they laid them, sweetly dozing, side by side, 

‘ Forward to the Seven-hilled City, march! ’ the merry townsmen cried; 

So, by star-light, just at night-fall, from the Latin Gate they start; 

‘ Tibur to the Romans, Greeting ; ’ this was writ on every cart. ■ 

Not till morning did the burthens at the Colline Port arrive ; 

Only dogs and early swallows, and the sentry, seemed alive. 

‘ Wherefore,’ growled the guard, unknowing what within the litter lay, 

‘ Wherefore bring your carrion hither? — trow ye ’tis a market-day ? 

‘ Gods! if this were told the censor, little cause ye’d have to grin! * 

‘ Beasts for Jupiter,’ they answered, titt’ring as they entered in. 

Straight they bore them to the Forum ; there they left them till the sun, 
Peeping o'er Mount Esqnilinus, roused the sleepers one by one. 

First awakened old Pygmaeon, blinded by the dawning beam, 

On his side he turned and wondered at the strangeness of his dream ; 

Seeing there the well-known temples, there the Fabian arch arise, 

All the towers distinctly imaged, and above his head the skies; 

Then reflecting ’twas a vision, in his heart he inly laughed, 

Dropped his lids and look of slumber one more brief and blissful draught. 

Rose the town betimes that morning; toward the Forum swarmed the boys; 
Trumpets brayed and clashed the cymbals — all was rioting and noise ; 
Farmers with their wives and daughters, mariners from Ostia’s port, 

Scarlet caps and Alban jackets, gath’ring to the place of sport. 

Soon the voices and the sunshine woke the pale and haggard crew, 

Sick and fev’rish, faint and shivering with the chillness of the dew. 

Round about with temples throbbing, aching and bewildered eyes, 

Long they gazed, and on each other stared with idiot-like surprise. 

Little did the crowd’s derision and their own wild looks explain 

How they came there, what the cause was of their paleness and their pain. 

Each, that he had supped in Tibur, would his very lungs have staked, 

How then was it that in Latium, in the Forum there, they waked ? 

If they merely had been dreaming, sure no less the wonder seemed 
How it chanced that every sleeper had the self-same vision dreamed! 

Ev’n Pygmaeon's pate was puzzled ; sagely he declared ‘ ’twas odd! * 
Deeming it the work of magic, or of some malicious god. 
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Then the populace, delighted with the joke, to vex them more, 

Brought a lying vintner forward, who ‘ by Vesta’s altar’ swore 
He had seen them all carousing there in Rome the night before; 

While another knave pretended to have met them, loose of tread, 
Reeling homeward after midnight from the sign of * Tarquin’s Head.’ 
Shame forbade all farther question : ‘ Nought but that vile tavern’s juice,* 
Cried Pygmreon, ‘ such confusion in our senses could produce.’ 

Musing, toward the fane they hastened, and with more than wonted art 
Stirred the fountains of devotion in the whole assembly’s heart; 

Never in Apulia’s orchards did the nightintralcs in June 
Gurgle forth so dulcet anthems to the stillness of the moon ; 

And the censor in his wisdom, just beginning tcvsuspect 
How by fast and thin potations minstrelsy and mirth are checked, 

Ruled that thrice a month the players might a solemn supper hold, 

Thrice a year, in full procession, march in crimson clad, and gold : # 

So the famous Feud was ended, and the secret long was kent. 

How they woke within the Forurn, who in Tibur’s town had slept. 


STANDARDS. 


rt t tus inTuo r or • x x -<vr no mb.' 'iorsjt-um.' itc. 


We need standards. Not such as are wont to be presented by 
fine ladies in balconies to glittering crowds below, where plumes 
wave and steel flashes in the sunshine, while the vulgar, dazzled 
with the pretty pageant, rend the air with their * most sweet voices.* 
Not such standards as these do we lack; would they were fewer! 

By the way, is it not a strange thing that woman, who was sent 
into the world to be an angel of peace and mercy, should have lent 
herself to such things? that she should ever have been persuaded 
to become the tool of the ambitious and the revengeful? that her 
hand should have been trained to endue the knight’s death-dealing 
sword; to buckle on his heel those silver cruelties called spurs; 
and to place in his steeled grasp the lance whose best aim was to 
be the life-blood of fathers, and brothers, and husbands ? Does she 
not shoot madly from her sphere when she lends the power of her 
presence to the public baptism of a silken banner, whose inscription 
is cunningly devised for the promotion of ghastly death ? Oh that 
these beautiful emblems of horror, these gilded toys, significant of 
deepest wo, of poverty, of widowhood, of despair, were wont to 
change their delusive seeming for their true character, even as they 
pass from the hand of the fair giver to that of the tinselled warrior! 
For crimson and gold, for gleaming white and delicate azure, we 
should then behold the fell traces of a ‘ heady fight; * black powder- 
stains, huge rents, showing the path of hostile bullets; and over all 
and through all, a plentiful sprinkling of human gore; perhaps the 
heart-blood of the poor ensign whose duty it is to pour out his life 
in defence of the costly rag. Methinks one such disenchanting 
revelation would suffice for the women of one generation at least 
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But whither am I wandering ? All I set out to say was, that we 
are in daily want of standards suited to the considerate, prodigal, 
ambitious, economical, and particularly the moralizing habits of this 
Utilitarian age; standards of propriety, standards of expense, and of 
many other things which are brought into daily discussion in our 
times. Here, in our country, where we boast that none of us have 
any body to look up to, while we are every one looking up to some¬ 
body, it seems to be peculiarly difficult to determine just how far 
each ought to go in certain matters; what proportion should be 
observed in our expenditures; and how much pretension we are 
entitled to, whether in dress, furniture, or style of living. At least 
half the scandal of our coteries derives its zest from the debateable 
nature of these important points. If any one would be kind and 
ingenious enough to devise a sliding-scale whose register should 
decide these things, he would be much better entitled to the national 
thanks than ever was the great inventor of that corn-screw to the 
gratitude of the grain-growers of England. We need some talis¬ 
man to put a check upon these ceaseless inquisitions, and imputa¬ 
tions, and calculations, all undertaken for the sole benefit of our 
neighbors. If we must, as a people, be idolaters of the physical 
and the outward, let us have our grounds of worship and our grades 
of ministration settled definitely, that the land may have rest. 

What an edifying conversation ensues when Mrs. Angle sets the 
ball rolling by a remark touching the table-habits of the Dash- 
woods ! 

1 Can you believe that people who live in so splendid a house, 
with satin-damask hangings and all manner of show, dine off a 
cotton table-cloth, and without even napkins?’ 

‘Believe it! certainly,’ says a hum-drum looking person in the 
corner, whose appearance would be entirely insignificant were it not 
for a pair of peering eyes, which show that she is to be dreaded as 
a visiter at least; 4 believe it! I can believe any thing, for I caught 
them sitting down to a shoulder of mutton, with the water it had 
been boiled in served up for soup! ’ 

4 How came you to call at dinner-time ? ’ asks a simple-minded 
country lady. 

4 Oh! I went late on purpose, and made the servant believe I 
was a person on business, just to see how they did live, for I knew 
that people who cut the figure they do must pinch somewhere.’ 

4 As to that,’ remarks a prim-lipped damsel, with very bony hands, 
*1 saw Mrs. Dashwood put a sixpence into the plate last Sunday. 
I declare I thought her fat fingers blushed as they did it? They 
looked red enough, I’m sure ! ’ 

Poor Mrs. Dashwood! Yet she has her revenge, for she is at 
this very moment telling one of her neighbors, whose ideas of style 
correspond more nearly with her own, what she thinks of the airs of 
Mrs. Angle 4 and that set,’ who, living in small houses with 4 really 
common furniture,’ yet affect not only napkins but silver forks and 
finger-glasses! 

Mrs. Pensile is a serious lady, a pattern-woman; but she means 
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to maintain her reputation and satisfy her conscience by just as little 
self-denial as will answer the purpose. She will be careful not to 
give up any thing that is not absolutely inconsistent with her pro¬ 
fession of sobriety. She sometimes indulges in expenses which 
she feels to be scarcely in keeping with her theories, but she is 
always able to come off triumphant by proving to you that one of 
her neighbors, who makes a still higher profession, goes farther than 
she ever does. 

4 It does really hurt my feelings/ says Mrs. Pensile, 4 to see Miss 
Evergreen, who is a member of our church, wear a shawl that cost 
her, to my certain knowledge, three hundred dollars/ 

4 But Miss Evergreen is a woman of fortune, and has nobody to 
provide for/ 

4 True; but it does seem to me that there is some limit to the 
expenses in which serious people may lawfully indulge ! My shawl 
now cost but ninety dollars, and I am sure it is as good as any body 
ought to want! * 

The visiter who has assented to this proposition goes off to her 
own coterie, and there gives vent to the 4 exercise * of her mind by 
telling Mrs Pensile’s idea of a standard for shawls. 

4 To think that woman actually takes credit to herself because 
she wears a shawl that cost only ninety dollars! I rather think if 
she would look round her own church, she would see many people 
whose wardrobe needs very much the aid of a part of the money! 
For my part, my best shawl cost scarcely \half as much, and even 
that went against my conscience ! ’ 

Upon this a certain lady whispers to her companion on the sofa, 
at the same time looking very hard at the last speaker: 

4 That is a good deal more than you ought to afford, Madam, on 
my certain knowledge ! Do you know, Mrs. Burn, that that lady’s 
husband is my husband’s partner, and I never think of giving over 
twenty dollars for a shawl. There’s my broche cost but eighteen/ 

4 And after all,’ says an ancient dame who overhears her, 4 my 
good Paisley blanket, which cost but five, is warmer than either, 
and looks as well as any body need wish, if it were not for pride/ 

Now if it were supposable that one of our thrifty, tidy western 
housewives could be present at so refined a colloquy, she might cap 
the climax by adding: 

1 If you would all do as I do, make comfortable wadded mantillas 
out of your old dresses, for yourselves and your children, you would 
have more money to pay your husband’s debts with, and something 
to give to the poor beside. Mine is made of the skirt of my 
wedding-gown, and cost me nothing but the batting and the quilt¬ 
ing!’ 

Who shall draw the line for these good ladies ? 

Miss Long, during a stroll up Broadway, late on a pleasant after¬ 
noon, happens to see Miss Hauton trip daintily down her father’s 
marble steps to the carriage which is to convey her to a dinner¬ 
party. It is but a glimpse, yet Miss Long had time to take an 
inventory of Miss Hauton’s decorations. The hair was elegantly 
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dressed; the robe, of the latest Parisian make and the most exqui¬ 
site delicacy of color, and the satin shoe and the splendid mauchoir 
completed a costume which would have been pronounced faultless 
by the best judges, and which Miss Long secretly decides to be 
‘ perfectly angelic ! * From this moment she never rests until she 
has persuaded her indulgent papa to allow her an outfit as nearly 
like Miss Hauton’s as possible. But Miss Long is not invited to 
dinner-parties, nor does her papa keep a carriage; what then shall 
she do with her beautiful new dress and its accompaniments ? She 
wears them to walk the streets and make morning visits. Mrs. 
Sharp, after bowing out Miss Long, turns to her daughter with a 
compassionate smile, and the remark: 

* What a pity that poor girl will make herself ridiculous by dress¬ 
ing so conspicuously in the streets \* 

Miss Long has no conception of any thing like propriety in 
dress. With her, dress is dress, be time and place what they may. 
She has been accustomed to think that a gingham wrapper, or 
perhaps something not so neat, is quite ‘good enough’ for a morn¬ 
ing at home ; but there her distinctive perceptions of proprieties in 
costume are at hn end. The idea of a ‘beauty of fitness’ in dress, 
or any thing else, has never been presented to her mind. 

A lady of clear understanding but no particular accuracy of 
expression happens to observe to her friend: ‘ Your daughter is just 
now at the right age to begin music.* 

‘ Do n’t you think she’s rather young ?’ 

‘ No ; it is the best time for whatever depends much on habit or 
requires manual dexterity. Beside, her time is worth nothing for 
any other pursuit.* 

The friend looks up from her worsted-work in horror. * Time 
worth nothing! You surprise me! I consider time a sacred trust.* 

‘ Oh, certainly; but comparatively, I mean; there is very little 
use in urging books at so early an age.' 

‘Time worth nothing!’ pursues the moralizing dame, who has 
got hold of a fruitful topic; ‘ that is the last sentiment I should have 
expected from a woman of your principles! I look upon even a 
little girl’s time as very valuable. I am teaching Viola to sew. I 
consider sewing much more necessary than music. A woman who 
does not know the use of her needle is good for nothing. You *ve 
no idea how beautifully Viola can work already! Here is a pair of 
manchettes she is finishing for me; look at the lace-work. By the 
way, have you seen my new collar? Mrs. Taft says she could not 
distinguish It from Paris embroidery. Indeed, I stole the pattern 
from a French one. And there are my ottomans, just come home ; 
beautifully mounted, are they not? The unconscionable wretch 
charged me forty dollars for that mounting. But they ought to be 
handsomely set, when I have bestowed so much labor upon them. 
I worked at them five weeks, and we had company part of the time 
too, so that I could not work all the time.’ The friend takes the 
opportunity of a pause, to observe politely: 4 1 cannot imagine how 
you find time for so much! ’ 
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* Oh! it is by making use of every moment I never allow 
myself to be idle. I keep this screen-frame at hand, so that while 
I am receiving calls I may be busy.’ And, full of self-approval, the 
lady continues her devotion to the embroidered screen, wondering 

how so sensible a woman as Mrs.-could say that even a child’s 

time is worth nothing. 

A year or two ago, Mr. Howard, a city merchant, finding business 
unprosperous, through the changefulness of the times or the failure 
of some correspondent, resolves to quit while it is yet time; and 
wishing to alter his style of living, thinks he can do it with smaller 
sacrifice of feeling if he changes his place of residence and his 
plan of life. He has always had, like many of his city brethren, a 
green dream floating far away in the back-ground of his imagina¬ 
tion ; an incipient calenture, under the influence of which fields and 
forests have looked particularly enticing to his mind’s eye. Now is 
the time to try this new spring of happiness. So he follows his 
friend Allbright into the country, and buys a farm, and hires a 
farmer to manage it for him, as Allbright has done. But Allbright 
is of a quiet turn, and fonder of reading than any thing else ; and 
Howard is a person of overflowing activity, who cares nothing for 
books, and whatever he may suppose, really loves only society and 
bustle. 

During the first month after the effort and turmoil of becoming 
settled in a new residence are over, Howard yawns and stretches 
until dislocation seems inevitable. But harvest is approaching, and 
then there will be some stir, and Howard suspends his judgment of 
rural life until then. Harvest begins, and all is animation; and 
Howard walks about the fields, with his hands in his pockets, until 
he begins to long to be busy too. After two or three days, looking 
on has lost its charm, and he resolves to try his hand at this new 
form of energy. He works furiously for a day or two, quite flattered 
that the men declare he does his share, and more. And then one 
morning he wakes up with a fever. After a tolerable seasoning, he 
quietly moves his forces townward again, being thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that ruralizing is not his forte. He had judged himself by 
his friend, when in fact no two can be more different. He resolves 
to face manfully his altered style of living, and with conscious 
honesty to sustain his self-respect, he finds the world’s dread eye 
not half so terrible as he thought it. 

The Reverend Doctor Deal, pastor of a city congregation, with a 
large salary and only two sons, not only sends his boys to the most 
expensive colleges, but allows them private instruction from the 
best masters, to fit them for the arena. The good Doctor has been 
heard to remark, with a disapprobation not unmixed with contempt, 
upon the absurdity of his friend Mr. Berrington’s attempting, with 
his family, to send his sons to college. 

Now Mr. Berrington, a member of Dr. Deal’s church, and no 
illiberal contributor to the large salary above-mentioned, is a sala¬ 
ried man too, but his income is not so good as the Doctor’s, and he 
has, moreover, six sons instead of two. Yet he feels that his posi- 
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tion in society, his connections, his own education and habits, all 
make it very desirable that his sons should be liberally educated. 
Charles, the eldest, has mastered the school-course, and is very 
anxious to go to college with his young companions. The father, 
after much deliberation and some misgiving, concludes that the 
attempt must be made. It is only choosing a college where expen¬ 
ses are moderate, retrenching a little at home, and enjoining strict 
economy upon Charles; and he will be nearly through college 
before John’s turn comes. Charles leaves home with heroic resolu¬ 
tions of hard study; then goes to college, and does as most other 
boys do. Retrenchments at home are trying, and Mr. Berrington 
has almost resolved against another so inconvenient attempt. But 
John, who is of a more quiet turn than his brother, makes so many 
fair promises, and seems so likely to keep them, and Charles, under 
pain of his father’s displeasure, takes hold of his studies so manfully 
at last, and comes off with the honors; that John is, after all, 
allowed to take his brother’s place when Charles is put into a law- 
office to learn his profession. And this is the history of some three 
or four of the elder sons, until Charles, having set up for himself, 
finds that he has a great many competitors. The next tries medi¬ 
cine, but finds it hard to make bread of calomel. The next — we 
will ifot, even for a supposition, say that out of the whole six one 
takes to the church as a mere livelihood — the next, we may find 
teaching in some school or college, and he continues poor, almost of 
course. One has some talent as an artist, and he makes a support, 
though it is a slender one. Another thinks this being a poor gentle¬ 
man is but a poor business after all, and he resolves to try farming. 
But the education of his father and brothers is against him. He 
feels so painful a distinction between himself and the rest, that his 
courage fails, and he studies a profession after all. It is not until 
the youngest has witnessed the struggles of pride and poverty and 
pangs of ‘ hope deferred,’ wearing the very life out of the whole 
family, that he resolves upon a more manly course. He is regularly 
apprenticed to an architect; learns the business thoroughly, and has 
during his time of service the advantage which may be enjoyed in 
many other branches of business, a constant familiarity with objects 
of taste and refinement. He has also the advantage of a means of 
living which is referrible to rules, and can be judged of with cer¬ 
tainty. He thrives, marries, lives respectably, and is happy. His 
brothers have an air, when speaking of him, as if he had rather lost 
caste , yet they are not averse to borrowing money of him sub rosa , 
and their unprosperous condition proves no small drawback upon his 
comfort. He has chosen one of many professions which, though 
connected with mechanical effort, do not necessarily imply any lack 
of intellectual culture or social refinement; and he has secured com¬ 
petence, peace, ability to assist others, in place of that grinding pov¬ 
erty which is imbittered by a constant effort at concealment, and 
that close application of every dollar to purposes connected with 
appearance which allows nothing to spare in any emergency; a con¬ 
dition more inevitably belittling (if we may be allowed the use of a 
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kitchen word in a utilitarian ‘discussion) than any mechanical em¬ 
ployment, stitching not excepted. 

Do we not need standards sadly? Or is it only a little more self- 
reliance, self-recollection, self-respect ? a more distinct perception 
of our true interest and dignity ? a clear-sighted preference of reality 
to mere appearance, of the inward to the outward? Something is 
lacking, certainly; and the inquiry is worth making, * What is it V 


THOUGHTS AT SEA. 


DUMBER OKI. 


ON EASTER MORNING. 


Wave follows wave in ceaseless roll 
Borne by the gale along; 

Thus, thus, with notes of joy, my soul y 
Let Love inspire thy song! • 

Thy Saviour rose to Life this day, 

Saviour, Creator, Friend ; 

Cast every worldly care away 
And to thy God ascend! 

Redeemer, Sanctifier. King, 

Who art all praise above ! 

Teach us an ollering to bring 
May speak, to Thee, of love ! 

Wretched, abject, and lost we are, 

Except Thy Spirit move ; 

Yet let us still Thy favour share, 

4 Thou knowest that we love! ’ 

And every choral strain of Joy 
On Earth, in Heaven above, 

This fountain-thought may well employ — 

Thou knowest that we love! 

Oh warmer, holier, be the glow 
Of love, throughout our days, 

In memory of Tiiy goodness now 
That then shall speak Thy praise f 

The Waves, obedient to thy Will, 

Toward our Haven move — 

A» Thott hast been, oh be Thotj still 
The Haven of our Love ! 

And as our Bark within the bay 
It’s anchor soon shall cast; 

Let every storm this thought allay — 

We rest in Thee at last ! 

Jobs Watim. 
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OIUrTIR 7ITTH. 


In the neighborhood of Wall-street, in that part of the city where 
the hum of the moving crowd is greatest, and the tramp of hurrying 
feet is unbroken, stood a high, narrow house, between two others, 
as tail and narrow as itself, with windows crowded in every part of 
it, for the purpose of admitting light into numberless small rooms, 
which filled its interior. The color of this house had once been 
bright red; but the dust had settled in its gutters, through which, 
they being leaky and out of repair, the rain had trickled in tears of 
mud down its ruddy front; so that, although a house yet in its teens, 
it had the dusty look of ripe age. From top to bottom, it was occu¬ 
pied. Its vaults were filled with condiments of various kinds, be¬ 
longing to the keeper of a refectory, who tenanted its basement; on 
the first floor a tailor flaunted his sign-board; and thence heaven¬ 
ward, cramped, dusty rooms, begrimed with dirt and cobwebs, and 
otherwise dark and dingy, with dim entries, and steep stairs to get 
to them, and doors with tin signs nailed on them, indicated that law¬ 
yers made it their haunt. By lawyers of every class were they 
tenanted; by veterans, hard pressed by clients; by those newly 
launched, and as yet only hard pressed by tailors and other duns, 
whose offices were usually locked, with a notice on the door, read¬ 
ing thus: ‘ Gone to the Hall,’ or, ‘ Gone to Court; * being profes¬ 
sional terms, used by neophytes of the bar when going for an 
indefinite period to some equally indefinite place. In the upper 
rooms, the desperadoes of the profession made their roost; men 
who lock their doors against all clients ; smoke incessantly; talk 
loudly ; fight, quarrel, play cards, and offer to bet dollars by never 
less than the thousand; thereby showing that they are rich; sing 
boisterous songs, and dance hornpipes and other fanciful perform¬ 
ances over the heads of ‘the lower floors ;' whose offices are redo¬ 
lent of tobacco and brandy, and have an atmosphere resembling a 
bottled fog; who go in and out in squads, taking the key in their 
pockets, and affixing notices for nobody; passing through the entry 
like a drove of horses, and leaving the world at large in profound 
ignorance as to their whereabout and what-about. 

Such were the tenants of this building; but amid them all, was 
a single office on the second floor, whose inhabitant differed from all 
the rest. On the door was the simple name, Michael Rust ; no 
intimation of his profession. None knew him, nor what he did, nor 
who h© was, nor where he went, nor whence he came. Sometimes 
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for weeks the office was locked, and none entered it. Then again, 
a single man came, unlocked the door, took out the key, and locking 
it on the inside, shut himself in ; remained there sometimes ten or 
twelve hours, and then went out, locked th'e room, put the key in his 
pocket, and was absent again, sometimes for a day, or a week, or a 
month. Even John Smith, the black man in the garret, with a 
* hammered-in * hat, who kindled the fires, and with a broom smeared 
the dust over the carpets of the rooms and called it sweeping, 
whereby he gained a dollar a month, even he got nothing at his 
hands. His room was usually locked ; and when John once acci¬ 
dentally got in and found the owner there, he was invited to retire, 
and not call again. The very mystery of the man created quite an 
excitement among the ‘ desperadoes ; * one of whom, happening to 
meet him on the stairs, determined to worm his way into his ac¬ 
quaintance, and by way of commencing the attack, remarked to 
him that ‘ it was a fine day/ 

1 Who said it was n’t ? I’m sure I did n’t, did I?’ demanded Mi¬ 
chael Rust, stopping short, and fixing his coal-black eye on the face 
of the startled speaker, who, not a little abashed, replied : 1 Oh, no ! 
certainly not.’ 

* Very well,’ said the other; * then go to those who deny it, and tell 
it to them' 

Saying which, he turned on his heel and deliberately descended 
the stairs. This brief dialogue got noised about, until it reached the 
ears of others of the * desperadoes,’ who, incensed that any man 
should presume to keep his own concerns to himself, forthwith 
beset him in his office. But he was immovable. They danced 
hornpipes at his door, in the most frantic manner; smoked there by 
the hour; howled mournfully, and yelped, and hooted, until the 
neighborhood of that room was a perfect pandemonium, and several 
gray-headed lawyers in the neighboring rooms were nearly de¬ 
mented. One of them in particular, who at the time was drawing 
up a will for a blind man, became so much bewildered, that he 
inserted his own name instead of that of the residuary legatee men¬ 
tioned by the testator, whereby he acquired a large property ; never 
having detected his error until the death of the latter, when of course 
it was too late to remedy, and therefore useless to mention it. But 
Michael Rust took no notice of them. He seemed perfectly indifferent, 
or totally deaf. He made neither remonstrance nor complaint, but 
went in and out the same as ever; staid there as long as ever; and 
seemed to suffer no inconvenience, until, brazen-throated as they 
were, their voices grew husky, and they were finally compelled to 
raise the seige, and leave him unmolested in his mystery. 

He had a single visiter, equally taciturn with himself, and equally 
impregnable, who came occasionally, gave a single knock at the 
door, muttered a few indistinct words in the key-hole, and was 
instantly admitted. He too, in his passages to and from the office, 
had been way-laid by the desperadoes, and perplexed with knotty 
and penetrating questions. For some time he met them with the 
same reserve which characterized Michael Rust; but having been 
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one day closely beset and sorely annoyed by a solitary desperado 
whom* he encountered on the stairs, and being a brawny, square- 
built fellow, he answered in so sudden and astounding a manner, 
that his questioner, on recovering his composure, found himself 
reposing on the bottom step of the stairs, somewhat bruised in per¬ 
son, and not a little disfigured in countenance. The precise nature 
of the reply never leaked out; but from that hour the stranger 
passed to and fro free of question. 

On the evening of Christmas night, Michael Rust sat in his office, 
wrapped in a blue camblet cloak, a red silk handkerchief bound 
round his head, and an old hat on the top of that, pressed down 
tightly and far, so that his shaggy brows and twinkling black eyes 
could scarcely be seen beneath the level ofi its brim. He was yet 
in the prime of life, but his face was thin and wrinkled, his eye 
glowing, and his complexion sallow, though not sickly. There was 
however a dark, sinister look about him, not at all diminished by his 
shaggy, black brows, and the gipsy-like hair, tinged with gray, which 
here and there stole from beneath his strange head-gear. In his 
office was a single table, covered with green baize; an ink-stand, 
pen, and wafers, and two chairs. These constituted all its furni¬ 
ture; and on one of these chairs, and at this table, sat Michael 
Rust, engaged in writing. There was no fire in the grate; and as 
the dim light of the single candle flickered through the room, a more 
dismal place could scarcely have been hit upon. 

Scratch, scratch went Rust’s pen, down one page and over to the 
next, and down that. He was a slow, deliberate, untiring writer; 
and his pen was a stubborn, obstinate stump, which seemed to have 
an eternity of endurance about it. Occasionally he varied his occu¬ 
pation, by putting the stump in his mouth ; drawing the candle close 
to him, and poring over the paper. Having at last concluded his 
writing and perusals, he folded it up, and placed it under the ink- 
stand. * Prime! ’ muttered he, * prime ! He’s old; and I— I’m 
deep ! * 

After this discriminating remark, as to the relative situations of 
himself and the other person of whom he spoke, he leaned back in 
his chair. * Hallo !’ said he, in reply to a knock at the door, which 
brought the chair rapidly forward, and him to his feet; * who ’s 
there ? * 

* Me! ’ responded a gruff voice, from the outside; * me, and 
somebody else.’ 

1 Oh! very well/ answered Mr. Rust, without moving, ‘ you can 
come in ; but 1 somebody else* must go about his business. This 
is n’t his office, and he’s no acquaintance of mine.’ 

* But he must come in,’ returned the voice from without. 

* He must, must he ? ’ replied Mr. Rust; * well, let him ; ’ and 
saying this, he again seated himself, and drawing from a port-folio, 
which he took from a drawer in the table, a small slip of paper, 
renewed his writing, without paying the slightest regard to the 
person in the passage, whose knocking now became extremely 
violent. Rust however had received too much treatment of that 
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kind at the hands of ‘ the desperadoes/ to be put down by what 
could emanate from a single individual; and with his mouth 
pursed up to a point, and his sharp black eyes intent on his paper, 
he wrote on, as unconcernedly as if there were no person within a 
mile. A foot was soon called to the assistance of the knuckles; 
and these, being unsuccessful, the visiter demanded a parley : 

1 Can’t I exchange a word with you, Mr. Rust ? ’ he asked, with 
more deference than he had hitherto used. 

* Of course you can/ replied Rust, with great suavity, but without 
discontinuing his writing; ‘of course you can; always happy to 
exchange civilities with my friends. Go on/ 

‘ I can’t speak with a door between us/ replied his visiter, angrily. 

* Bless my soul! no more you can’t! ’ replied Rust. ‘ There’s 
the key-hole; speak through that; the slide’s down; but that 
does n’t matter; I’m very quick of hearing. Go on. I’m quite 
impatient/ 

Here Mr. Rust chuckled to himself; and laying down his pen, 
rubbed his hands cheerfully together, after which he resumed his 
pen and writing. A muttered exclamation escaped the man on the 
outside; but apparently he saw no alternative save the dismissal 
of his companion; and perhaps he knew not a little of the uncom¬ 
promising character of the person whom he had to deal with. So 
he yielded the point, and spoke in an under tone to the person with 
him, who slowly descended the stairs and went out of the building, 
shutting the door heavily after him. 

When the noise caused by his departure had ceased to echo 
through the still house, Rust arose, and taking the light in his hand, 
opened the door, and looked down the passage, then drew the 
stranger in the room and turned the key. 

* What’s the meaning of this, blast ye! * exclaimed he, every 
trace of merriment vanishing from his face ; his black eye flashing, 
and his lips working with anger; ‘ what’s the meaning of this, 
Isay? Who was that? Why did you bring him? Answer me! 
Have I not forbidden the entrance of a soul? Have I not been 
beset, from the day that I first came to this house, by those wishing 
to penetrate my secresy ? Has not this room been made a very 
hell on earth by those who would force themselves into my acquaint¬ 
ance ? Ha ! ha! they would know Michael Rust! * ‘They would 
know him, would they? Few care to do that, do they, good Enoch? 
None love him, but good Enoch Grosket. He loves him, does n’t 
he ? Ha! ha! He hates to see Michael alone, and solitary, and he 
brings a friend to keep him company, and make him merry. Oh ! 
he’s very kind, very kind, good Enoch is. Hark ye, sir! ’ exclaimed 
he, suddenly changing his tone ; ‘ I know not why you brought that 
man here, whether as an eaves-dropper or as a witness to conver¬ 
sations which it might suit you to have remembered and me to 
have forgotten, or merely as a casual friend; or because you thought 
that he might suit my purpose ; but this let me tell you, you ’ll be 
a bold man if you venture it again/ 

It was not a pleasant thing to have two such eyes flasliing in 
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one’s very face; and to have a voice, husky with passion, hissing 
in one’s ear; but on Mr. Grosket they seemed to produce no effect; 
for after eyeing Michael Rust for a moment or two, apparently to 
learn what he had to say, and whether he had got through with it, 
without reply, he walked to the table, and throwing off the cloak 
which was wrapped about him, drew from his pocket a bundle of 
papers, and proceeded leisurely to untie them. 

Rust stood in the middle of the room, watching him with a sharp, 
anxious eye, for there was much in his face to perplex him. Its 
great characteristics were sternness and resolution, yet not unmixed 
with an expression of honesty; perhaps a certain bluntness of 
manner might have added something to this last expression, for 
many who lack the former adopt the latter as a substitute; and 
although spurious, it is much more convenient, and passes nearly as 
currently. At last Rust went to the table, and sat down opposite 
him, pulling his hat even lower over his eyes than before; with his 
feet on the front round of the chair, and his hands folded and resting 
on the table before him; his thin lips working in and out, but 
without speaking. There was a strong contrast between the sharp, 
fierce face of Michael Rust; his thin frame and gaunt, wire-like 
figure, and that of the ponderous, brawny fellow who sat opposite 
to him, coolly looking over his papers; so confident in his own 
muscular force and indomitable will of disposition, that notwith¬ 
standing the outburst of passion which had just escaped his asso¬ 
ciate, he did not deem it worth while to bestow even a look or 
thought upon his proceedings, or to guard against him. 

* Count that,’ said he, taking from his papers a roll of bank-notes, 
and placing it in front of Rust. 1 Count that; there should be five 
hundred, with interest for five years, which makes it six hundred 
and seventy-five.’ 

He threw himself back in his chair as he spoke, and folding his 
arms, looked steadily in the face of his companion. Michael did 
not move a finger toward the money, but said, in a quick, hurried 
manner: 1 How now, Enoch; what’s this ? ’ 

1 Count it first,’ replied the man, sternly; * then I ’ll answer your 
question. Not a word,’ said he, raising his finger, seeing that Rust 
was preparing to interrupt him; ‘ don’t speak. I ’ll not answer till 
you’ve counted that.’ 

Michael paused a moment, with his sharp black eyes twinkling 
and flashing, and then wetting the end of his fore-finger, proceeded 
to run over the bills. 

* Six hundred and seventy-five,’ said he, as he finished. 

* All right,’ said Grosket. 1 Now,’ added he, placing in front of 
him a paper, ‘ sign that.’ 

Rust took the paper and read it from beginning to end ; and then 
pushing the money back, said to Enoch : ‘ This is a receipt for five 
hundred dollars, loaned to you to pay off a judgment against you, in 
favor of John Collins, with interest to date. Poh ! Enoch; I do n’t 
want the money, and you do. Return it some other time — some 
other time ; a year hence, or two years — or any time.’ 
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* I ’ll pay it now' replied Grosket, coldly. * Sign that receipt, will 
you ? ’ 

* Well, well, Enoch, if you insist on it, I will,* said Rust, taking 
up his pen, and dipping it in the ink, and signing his name to the 
receipt. ‘ There,’ said he, pushing the paper to him. 1 I’m glad 
you ’re able to pay it; indeed I am, for your sake.* 

A strange smile curled the lip of the other, as he folded up the 
paper and put it in his pocket. * Now, Michael Rust,’ said he, in a 
stem voice, * you and I split. Five years ago, when I was in want, 
on the very verge of ruin ; when there was nothing before me but 
starvation, to my wife and child; you stepped in between me and 
my creditors, loaned me this money, and kept them at bay until 
I could get along.’ 

* Do n’t speak of that,’ said Rust; * forget it, Enoch; I had almost, 

I assure you. I-* 

1 Do n’t interrupt me,’ said Grosket, striking his fist on the table ; 
‘hear me out At that time, I would have died for you. There was 
nothing so low, nothing so vile, that I would not have done it for 
you.’ 

‘ You were always grateful, Enoch — always. Well.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the man, speaking slowly, and in a tone which, 
though low, was so distinct that even when it sank to a whisper, 
which it did at times, it was perfectly audible. ‘ I did serve you. 
Deeds, which have caused my cheeks to tingle with shame, for 
their very meanness; deeds which have made me loathe myself, 
and hate him who could take advantage of the best feelings of a 
grateful heart to prostitute them to his own evil purposes, have 
I done for you. I have followed you in a course of crime ; aided 
you in your foul deeds; never swerving, never shrinking back. 
Whatever my heart might have felt, my actions never faltered. 
I was true to you in all you did. If at times a feeling of misgiving 
came over me, I thought of my wife and daughter, and of what 
they wpuld have been but for you, and I went on.’ 

* Well ? ’ said Rust, impatiently, * well ? ’ 

‘ When I first met you,’ continued Grosket, * that daughter was a 
mere child, but in five years she became a woman; and with all 
a woman’s warm confidence of heart, those whom she loved she 
loved well.’ 

* Well, and she married,’ interrupted Rust. ‘ I know all that’ 

‘ Ay! she did marry! ’ said Grosket, setting his teeth, and 
speaking in a low, fierce tone ; 4 she did marry, but not the man she 
loved. You , for your own evil purposes, and with a falseness 
which I have since detected, blackened his character; persuaded 
me, your blind tool, into the belief that he was a scoundrel. I forbade 
him the house; and at your instigation, compelled the girl into a 
marriage which she abhorred; I — I, her father, forced her, with 
a loathing heart, to the bed of a man whom she hated! God! 
was n’t that a noble act for a parent! Was n’t it ? Michael, was n’t 
it glorious ? * exclaimed he, shaking his hand at Rust, 4 was n’t it! 
Well,’ continued he, ‘what came of it? It turned out as might 
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have been expected; she had broken her vows to the man she 
loved ; she forgot her faith to the man she hated. Well, she died; 
and then it was better that she should. My wife followed her, 
Michael Rust; but I was a strong, iron-hearted man. It did not kill 
me. I was left; left, still bound to you, ay, fettered and bound, 
hand and foot, in chains like iron; for I knew that the moment 
I broke with you, would seal my ruin. I was reckless, Michael; 
I was desperate ; but I was cool I could even play the hypocrite, 
and pretend to lend myself to your plans ; but there came a limit at 
last. When you commenced your designs on that young girl, 
Katharine Rhoneland ; young, innocent as my own child once was, 
then we broke ; then I resolved to shake you off. I have found the 
means. I have done so; and now, Michael Rust, I am your 
enemy; one who will thwart you in your evil purposes, though it 
cost him his life. When a man has lost all in the world but life, 
he cares very little how soon that goes too/ 

Rust sat opposite to him, with his eyes fixed on his face, and his 
thin lips pressed together; but he suffered nothing to escape him, 
until Enoch had finished ; and then he said in his quiet, sneering 
tone : 

* Good Enoch is excited; good Enoch is candid. He tells his 
story straight and strong. There is no glossing over his words; 
no prevarication. His tender heart warms toward a young girl, 
especially if she be good looking. Oh ! he is very disinterested to 
a beautiful girl; only because she resembles his daughter; only for 
that reason — only for that reason ! He has no other reason. Oh ! 
no ! He*s very kind, good Enoch is; very kind, very kind ; and 
now,* said he, in even a smoother voice than he had hitherto 
spoken, * there is the door. Good Enoch will please to march out 
of it. Michael Rust does not like enemies in his room. He prefers 
being alone. There’s the door, good Enoch; go, do go! * 

The visiter rose, and stood opposite him for a moment; and to 
judge from his fierce, flashing eye and quivering lip, Michael Rust 
ran no small risk at that moment; but even were it so, he never 
quailed. Upright, front to front and eye to eye, he rose and stood 
before the man whom he had so deeply wronged. There was 
indeed a momentary but powerful struggle in the breast of Enoch; 
but it might have been that the basilisk eye of the man to whom he 
had so long surrendered his free-will, fixed on his own, or a secret 
dread of the stern, unbending spirit which animated the feeble 
frame before him, had its influence; for he gradually mastered 
his feelings,and turning to the door, said: * I know how we stand now, 
Michael Rust. The worst hate which a man feels, is hate toward 
one whom he has wronged. I know that, Michael. Now do you 
recollect this: There*s no enemy so much to be dreaded as a 
desperate man. You were wise in wishing no witness to our 
conversation/ Without waiting for a reply, he turned on his heel 
and left the house. 

* Ho ho ! good Enoch! so you *ve bolted! * said Mr. Rust, 
standing with folded arms in front of the table, and apparently 
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apostrophizing the candlestick, for on it his gaze was fastened; 
* you ’ve bolted ! Good Enoch, kind Enoch ! Enoch, who could 
fawn, and grub, and lick the very dust from my feet; amiable 
Enoch; considerate, very considerate, conscientious Enoch ! Ho ! 
ho ! ho! conscientious, conscientious ! What is conscience ? * 
muttered he; 1 what is that strange whispering demon, that some¬ 
times starts up in the breast, and holds up all our past misdeeds to 
view, shaking them over our heads until the cheek grows pale and 
the heart sinks ? I’ve heard of it; I *ve heard of it Enoch knows 
it; ho! ho! Fool!’ exclaimed he, with a loud deriding laugh; 
‘ fool ! he thinks to fling me off! He knows not that I have a hold 
on his heart, and with a single grip can crack its life-strings. F ool ! 
he must bend, or I ’ll crush him; but not now. He’s fairly hooked, 
and I can afford to let him play, before I drown him! * 


OHAPTXa SIXTH. 

With his head full of his schemes, Michael Rust extinguished the 
solitary candle which had been overtasking itself in an effort to il¬ 
luminate the room; went out, shut the door, and forgetting to lock 
it, put the key in his pocket, sought a small room in an out-of-the- 
way part of the city, where he was in the habit of roosting; and 
flinging himself on a bed which occupied a comer of it, tossed and 
dreamed and started till day-break 

On visiting his office at an early hour of that morning, he was not 
a little surprised to find the door unlocked, and the room occupied 
by a person, who, after an attentive and careful conning over of all 
the strange characters which lay hid in out-of-the-way corners 
of his memory, he was fully convinced had never before crossed his 
path. He was a queer-looking fellow, clad in a suit of rusty black, 
here and there faded into a dusky red, and variegated with occasional 
rents, through some of which might be caught casual glimpses of 
a dingy white under-garment, while through another, a small end of 
the same vestment hung pendant, like a pocket-handkerchief. 
A bell-crowned hat, dusty, faded and storm-worn, roofed an odd look¬ 
ing face, apparently set in a frame of uncombed locks, and garnished 
with a black beard of several days’ growth, so stiff and stubborn that 
a hedge-hog might have envied it. 

It was the employment of the man, as much as his appearance, 
which surprised Michael Rust; for there, in the middle of Rust’s own 
office, with one foot on Rust’s own chair, and with Rust’s blacking 
and brush, kept for his own special use, when either inclination or 
policy required an unusual degree of neatness in his appearance, 
stood this man, cleaning his boots with as much nonchalance as if 
he were owner of the room, and the brushes, blacking, and chair 
were his own appurtenances. On the same chair w r ith his foot 
was a large snuff-box, from which he from time to time refreshed 
himself during the progress of his operations. 
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He did not observe Rust, as he came in; but kept on snuffing and 
nibbing and muttering; sometimes pausing and laughing to himself, 
and winking at nobody, and shaking hi3 head, and favoring his trow- 
sers with a dab from the same brush with which he was polishing 
his boot, whenever his eye rested on a spot which he thought would 
be benefited by such an operation. Nor did he cease, until Rust 
touched him on the arm, and said, in a peremptory manner: * Hallo! 
Sir ! who are you ? and what are you doing here ? * 

* Thunder! man, how you made me jump ! * exclaimed the stran¬ 
ger, verifying his remark, by dropping his brush and starting up. 

1 When you are going to startle a man in that way, just let him know 
before hand, will you ? Suppose my nerves had been weak ? or I 
had been in a delicate way? or any thing of that sort? What might 
have been the consequence ? Think of that! * 

Rust, in no wise mollified by the peculiar light in which the stran¬ 
ger viewed his interruption, again demanded: * What are you doing 
here ? * 

* Can’t you see V replied the other, pointing to his boot; * that ’$ 
what I’m doing.’ 

* Ho! ho! ’ exclaimed Rust, his usual sneer playing around his 
thin lips, * you mistook this room for a boot-black’s shop, did you ? 
It looks like one; very like one, does n’t it? but it is n't ; upon my 
word it is n’t. Now, Sir,’ said he, * since you have discovered your 
error, be good enough to go ; or I may be obliged to do what I should 
be very sorry to — very sorry to — put you out.’ 

The stranger looked at him for a moment or two, as he stood bow¬ 
ing and pointing to the door, with his lips curled in anger and deri¬ 
sion, and then suddenly thrusting his hand in his pocket, and smirk¬ 
ing and winking, he sidled up to Rust: 1 Come, come,’ said he, 1 1 
know what you ’re at. I take. There! Thru sting a sixpence in 
Rust’s hand, he favored him with a succession of sudden winks and 
shakes of the head; at the same time indulging a kind of inward 
laugh. 1 Say nothing more,’ said he; * we understand each other.* 
With this remark, he took a pinch of snuff from his box, picked up 
the brush, and resumed his labors. 

Rust was puzzled; for his guest was evidently one of those im¬ 
practicable fellows who neither get angry themselves, nor believe 
others when they are so. Had he been a little less strongly built, he 
might have been thrust out by main force; but there was a squareness 
about his shoulders, indicative of strength; his hands too were large, 
and his wrists thick and bony. So that Rust was fain to moderate 
his tone ; and going to him, he said: * Come, come, my good fellow, 
you’d better go.’ As he spoke he placed his hand on his back, as 
if to urge him toward the door. 

* No I hadn’t — no I had n’t,* replied the other, again turning and 
winking. * Don’t be frightened; I won’t desert you ; never desert 
any body; got plenty of friends — never desert any of ’em. Catch 
me at it!—would n’t hurt their feelings for the world.* He shut his 
eyes, and laughed inwardly for more than a minute, at the bare 
thought of it. 
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Rust, seeing that his companion had determined to have his own 
way, and thinking that perhaps it might be best to humor him, took 
a seat, and looking at him, said: 

* Well, Sir, since you wont quit the room, perhaps you *11 at least 
tell me who you are ? * 

1 To be sure I will; my name is Komicker; Edward Kornicker; 
K-o-r-n-i-c-k-e-r,’ replied the stranger, spelling it ‘Ah! I see, you 
don't want that sixpence/ continued he, pointing to the coin which 
he had just tendered to Rust, and which Rust had placed on the 
chair. ‘Well, if you’re proud, others ain’t; that’s all/ Saying 
which, he quietly deposited the piece in his vest-pocket ‘ As for 
the matter of my being in your office, I don’t see that is so wonder¬ 
ful a room, that you need be chary of it; not but what I am as 
good, if not better, than that fellow Grosket, whom I met coming out 
of it last night/ 

Such had been the nature of the conversation between Rust and 
Grosket, that even the bare mention of his name caused him to start 
up; and scarcely knowing that he did so, he went to the door and 
locked it. 

‘ Come, come, man ! ’ exclaimed Kornicker, not a little startled by 
this equivocal movement, * what are you at ? I ’ll stand no nonsense. 
I’m not frightened, Sir; I’m afraid of no man; and if you intend to 
come any of your tricks over me, I ’ll cram this brush down your 
throat Yes, I will; yes, I will. If I don’t- 

He concluded his remark by a pantomime, in which flourishes of 
the brush, shakes of the head, and winks at Rust, bore a prominent 
part ‘ I hope you understand,’ added he; ‘if you don’t and want 
to come to extremities, you ’ll find your ideas polished in a way that 
will astonish you ; let me tell you that.’ 

Saying this, he threw himself in a defensive attitude, with the 
brush grasped in one hand, and the fist of the other clenched, as if 
ready to fulfil either of his menaces. Michael Rust eyed him with¬ 
out any appearance of apprehension; and then, crossing his hands 
behind him, walked up and down the room in deep thought; coming 
i close proximity to the article which Kornicker still held up, but 
without any attempt to enforce his threat At last he said: 

‘ Sit down ; I want to talk with you/ 

Kornicker, after looking at him for some time, and apparently com¬ 
ing to the conclusion that he had no ulterior views respecting him¬ 
self, threw the brush on the floor, and having seated himself, held 
his snuff-box in his hand, at the same time looking at him to begin. 

‘ So your name is Kornicker ? ’ said Rust, for the purpose of opening 
the conversation. * It’s an odd name.’ 

Kornicker gave a loud rap with the knuckle of his middle finger 
on his box; removed the cover; took a pinch between his thumb 
and finger, and leaning forward refreshed his nose in a vociferous 
manner; after which he said that he had heard others make that 
same remark. 

You ’re a lawyer, I suppose ? ’ said Mr. Rust. 

Mr. Komicker nodded. 
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1 Much to do?’ inquired Mr Rust. 

Kornicker shook his head, and said: ‘ Not much; every body ’s 
gone to smash; and I among the rest It’s the fashion; I always 
follow the fashion.’ 

1 You have an office ? ’ said Rust. 

* Have I ? ’ said Mr. Kornicker, in a tone of surprised inquiry. * If 
I have, I ’ll be glad if you ’ll find it, for I can’t. When you do % be 
good enough to send me the key, and the number of the house.’ 

‘ Rust rose abruptly, and folding his hands behind him again walked 
up and down the room, with his brows bent Indeed, so long did 
he continue this exercise, that Kornicker, who had at first watched 
him, under a vague apprehension that he either might have some¬ 
thing to say relative to the office just mentioned, or might be har¬ 
boring a secret purpose to commit a sudden assault upon him, came 
to the conclusion that he cherished neither of these intentions, and 
lapsed into a fit of profound abstraction, staring with eyes exceed¬ 
ingly wide open into the black grate, and apparently thinking of 
nothing. 

For ten or fifteen minutes at least, Michael Rust paced that room; 
at intervals pausing, and scanning from head to foot his guest, who 
no longer noticed him ; dwelling with a look of earnest and intense 
scrutiny upon his face, and then turning off, and resuming his walk, 
only to pause at another short interval, to resume his investigation 
of Mr. Kornicker’s countenance and person. During that short walk 
he had formed and was maturing a plan which in any other person 
would have seemed strange indeed, but which was nothing unusual 
with him, who frequently formed and carried out purposes on the 
spur of the moment, and seemed to have an almost intuitive 
knowledge of the character of those who fell under his eye. 

The rupture between Grosket and himself had taken place at a 
most inauspicious reason for him ; for he had schemes on foot in 
which a tool was needed, who had neither eyes, nor ears, nor con¬ 
science, except that of his employer, and who had energy sufficient 
to carry out his purposes, whatever they might be. All this Grosket 
had been, until the night previous ; but now that all further connec¬ 
tion between them was broken off, he knew him too well to suppose 
for an instant that it would be renewed. The recollection of the 
cause assigned by Grosket for this step, and his parting threat, coup¬ 
led with the daring character of the man, occasionally swept across 
Rust’s mind like a dark shadow; but still he did not shrink from carry¬ 
ing out his old schemes. Long-cherished plans were not to be relin¬ 
quished for a single threat; nor was he, who had hitherto been his 
slave, to rise up and dictate to him what course to pursue. Rust’s thin 
lips worked nervously, and his eye flashed at the thought; as it did 
so, it again rested on Kornicker; and his mind was made up to se¬ 
cure him, to supply as far as possible the place of Grosket It was 
true that he knew nothing about him, and what little he saw was 
not in his favor; but he appeared to be a thoughtless, thriftless fel¬ 
low, out at the elbows; probably poor, and one who would snatch 
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at any opportunity of improving his condition. Moreover, he seemed 
to lack that energy which would induce him to resist his will. • As 
to his being a stranger,’ he muttered, glancing about the room ; ‘ or 
suppose him to be dishonest, what then ? There’s nothing to steal; 
and he will be less scrupulous in doing what I want. Perhaps I can 
make it to his interest to keep faith with me, and if so, what care I 
though he play rascal with all the rest of the world? I need not 
trust until I've tried him.’ Full of this purpose, he sat down beside 
his visiter. 

1 Mr. Kornicker,’ said he, in a friendly tone, * I’m a plain man, and 
will speak plainly what I have to say. Should it not meet your views, 
you must not take it amiss. It’s well meant.’ 

Mr. Kornicker made no other reply than the very indefinite one of 
looking him very full in the face. 

* From your appearance, and from what you have just said,* 
continued Rust, 1 1 am led to believe that times are not as well 
with you as they have been. Now I have a proposal to make. 
I want a person to attend to certain business oi mine; a kind of 
agent I think you might suit me. Will you accept the situation ? 
There’s the offer — plump.’ 

‘Do I know any thing about the business?’ inquired Kornicker, 
arousing himself, and looking very much in earnest. 

‘ I ’ll risk* that,’ answered Rust 

‘ What are the terms ? ’ 

* Twenty dollars a month, and your meals; but not lodging/ 
replied Rust, laconically. 

‘Any objection to my sleeping here?’ inquired Kornicker, 
looking about the room. ‘ It’s small, though.’ 

* None,’ replied Rust; ‘ but there’s no bed, and no room for one/ 

‘Leave that to me/ said Mr. Kornicker. ‘I’ve experience in 

that line. Now then, as to the other items. Wfrere am I to dine? * 

* There’s a refectory in the basement of this house. You can 
dine there.’ 

‘ Good ! ’ said Mr. Kornicker, taking a pinch of snuff. * I suppose 
you would n’t object to a friend or two dining with me.’ 

‘ I would decidedly,’ replied Mr. Rust, in a peremptory tone; for 
he saw from the manner of his listener that he could afford to be 
strict in the terms. 

4 Say one , one at long intervals,’ added Kornicker, seeing Rust 
preparing to refuse; ‘ at very long intervals ; little eternities.’ 

4 You must have none,’ replied Rust, bluntly. 

‘ Would a small boy, setting on the opposite side of the table, 
merely to be looked at, be open to the same objection? I hate a 
solitary dinner. I’m gregarious in my habits and feelings/ 

‘ Mr. Kornicker,’ said Rust, abruptly, ‘ if you come into my 
service, you must come on my terms, not on yours. I’ve made an 
offer; accept or reject it, as you please. I shan’t vary it* 

‘ Thunder ! man, how hot you are 1 ’ exclaimed Kornicker; ‘ well, 
a meal by one’s self is a dull affair; but nevertheless, with wine, 
beer, and brandy-and-water, it may be tolerated.’ 
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* Stop,’ said Rust, in the same peremptory tone, ‘these are not in 
the agreement. Drink of all kinds, except water, I do n’t pay for/ 

‘ Oh ! come ! that’s too much! I ’ll not stand that! ’ said Mr. 
Komicker, indignantly. 4 You’re running your pony too hard, my 
man. No drink, no bargain/ 

4 Be it so,’ replied Rust, rising. 4 Then our agreement is at an 
end. Good day, Sir/ 

Komicker, however, made no motion to go; but after looking at 
Rust for a few moments, in an irresolute manner, said in an insin¬ 
uating tone: 

4 Do n’t you think we might compromise about the drinks ? They 
might be taken quite weak, and at long intervals. It does n’t look 
respectable to dine without calling for something.’ 

One of his usual sneering replies was rising to Rust’s lips; but 
he had an end to gain; so he checked himself, and answered in a 
serious manner: 1 1 am afraid, Mr. Komicker, from what I see, that 
you are too much in this very habit of calling for wine ; and I am 
too much your friend, to aid you in injuring yourself. Therefore 
I must persist in my refusal.’ 

4 Then I am to understand,’ said Mr. Komicker, in a slow, delib¬ 
erate voice, 4 that friends in every variety, including a small boy, 
and drinks of all kinds, excepting miserable, meagre, undiluted 
water, are all prohibited? I suppose,’ said he, with a wo-begone 
attempt at a smile, 4 1 may put a little salt in it, to destroy its 
unpleasant freshness ? ’ 

4 Oh ! yes,’ replied Mr. Rust, with a sneer, ‘or even add mustard/ 

4 How is it about snuff? ’ asked Komicker, abruptly; 4 1 must 
have snuff’ 

4 1 ’ll supply you with that,’ said Rust. 

4 Well, there’s a comfort in that I agree to the terms. And 
now, Sir,’ said he, with more energy than he had hitherto shown, 
4 what am I to do ?’ 

4 You are to stay here when I am absent. If any one calls, hear 
what he has to say, though you ’ll be seldom troubled in that 
way. As you ’re a lawyer, I may also want your services in a 
professional way. In short, you are to do whatever I ask, without 
hesitation and without question.’ 

4 The saving clause to that contract is very comprehensive/ said 
Mr. Komicker; ‘but/ thought he, 4 if he comes it over me too 
strong, I’ll bolt. Let him sue me for a breach of contract.’ The 
idea of such a step passed through Mr. Kornicker’s mind in such a 
ludicrous light, that he laughed and winked and shook his head, 
until the tears fairly ran down his cheeks. After recovering from 
this paroxysm, he again expressed his determination to accept the 
terms. 

4 Very well/ said Rust; 4 1’m going out now, and may not return 
to-day; perhaps not for a week, nor a month. You must be here 
every day, from nine in the morning until seven in the evening. 
Whenever I come, you must be found here.’ 
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1 Very well,* said Mr. Kornicker; 1 1 understand. You *11 not 
forget to speak to the man in the refectory. The contract dates 
from now.* 

4 I *11 stop as I go out,* said Rust. 

1 And the twenty dollars ? * 

1 Shall be forthcoming at the end of the month,* replied Rust. 

* If I am not here, the money will come in a letter on the very day.* 

* There *s no objection to my making a fire, I suppose ? * said Mr. 
Kornicker, pointing to the grate, which was filled with all the 
necessary materials, and required merely the application of a match 
to ignite them. 4 Must be kept warm; must be; that *s part of the 
contract.* 

4 Make what fire you please,* said Rust, as he was turning to go. 

4 You *11 find coal in the vault.* 

4 You ’re quite certain we can’t arrange our little differences about 
the trimmings to the dinners, and the friends ? * 

4 Quitej said Rust, abruptly; and shutting the door, he went out 

4 A queer dog,* said Kornicker, shaking his head; 4 but small 
about the liquor; damned small! But let *s look to the fire: 
there *s nothing here to help one. Perhaps there w, next door.* 
Taking up the candlestick, and going into a neighboring office, 
which he was fortunate enough to find open, he obtained a light, 
and with its assistance soon had a bright fire blazing in the grate, 
and seated himself in front of it. 

Probably few persons could contemplate any object for a greater 
length of time without knowing it, or caring about it, or thinking 
about it, or any thing else in particular, than Mr. Edward Kornicker, 
provided he was warm. And this being the case at present, he sat 
with his hands in his pockets, his legs straight in front of him, his 
feet resting on the ash-pan under the grate, and his eyes fixed upon 
his own boots with a desperately wide-awake stare, but utterly 
unconscious of every thing about him, except that he was snug and 
comfortable. This state he occasionally diversified by a short nap, 
which he enjoyed without any change of position or variation of 
any kind, except that of closing his eyes. Awaking from one of 
these slight interludes, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, and looked about 
the room, then fct the fire, and relapsed into a profound reverie. 

4 Not a single gentleman of my acquaintance excepted,’ solilo¬ 
quized he, thoughtfully; 4 liquors prohibited, even an embargo laid 
on beer. ,Food, plain, vulgar food alone, at discretion. Well, the 
eating-house is near the door,* said he, looking about him ; 4 there *s 
a comfort in that. The bane and antidote cheek by jowl; very 
handy. Even a call from the window would bring a boy from the 
refectory. Let *s try, for the fun of it.’ 

By way of making the experiment, Mr. Kornicker raised the 
sash, and thrusting his head out of the window, called in a loud 
voice, 4 Hallo ! * 

His call was answered from every part of the building; and with 
particular emphasis from the region of the desperadoes. 
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1 A wonderful spot for echoes/ said he, meditatively. 1 1 should 
think there were twenty at least There ’s plenty of angles; 
perhaps that makes ’em ; or perhaps the stove-pipes or chimneys; 
there’s plenty of them , too ; or the windows, or-* 

His farther investigation of the cause was interrupted by the 
head of a boy, which was thrust from a window on the ground-floor, 
with the face turned upward. 

1 Are you the refectory boy ? ’ inquired Mr. Komicker, looking 
down in turn. 

The head nodded. 

1 Very well, come up here ; I want you/ 

The head nodded again, and was withdrawn ; an example which 
Mr. Kornicker immediately followed. Scarcely had he resumed 
his seat at the fire, when there was a rap at the door. * Come in/ 
said he; and without even turning to look at the door, as it 
opened, he said: 

* You ’re the boy I saw just now, are you ? ’ 

The boy nodded; a gesture which his questioner took for granted, 
as he did not even look round. 

4 And you belong to that eating-house below, do you?’ 

Again the boy nodded; which reply, as before, was taken for 
granted. 

4 Well, my little fellow,’ said Mr. Kornicker, now turning, ‘ did any 
gentleman call in there to-day, and say any thing about paying the 
score of any other gentleman, whenever he chose to stop there, or 
call for any thing, or some trifle of that sort ? ’ 

Again the boy nodded, and said: 1 Oh! yes; the gentleman, 
Mr. Rust/ said he, pointing to the name on the door; * and he said, 
whenever a man named Kornicker, that’s you, I suppose/ said 
he, with an inquiring nod. 

4 Yes, that’s me ; well ? ’ 

4 Well, whenever you came, you was to have just what you 
wanted, except liquors or ale ; wittles, whenever you liked; and he 
would pay the shot That’s what he said.’ 

4 You ’re sure it was n’t the dinner that was restricted, and the 
liquor and ale at discretion ? ’ 

4 Very sure/ said the boy ; 1 he was very particular; and he said 
too it was only meals for one ; no friends.’ 

4 1 know it/ replied Kornicker, with a melancholy shake of the 
head; 4 1 know it It was n’t considerate, nor delicate; but I 
suppose it’s his way; and I suppose another one of them is, to let 
nobody have their way but himself. Well, well! Did he say any 
thing about the cooking? * 

The boy shook his head. 

4 Very well; go down and order me a beef-steak stewed in wine; 
plenty of the wine. I’ll be down presently. That’s all. Make 
the sauce strong; do n’t forget that .’ 

The boy nodded, showed his teeth, and closing the door, clattered 
down the stairs. 
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* Wine diluted with steak is a miserable beverage, very miser¬ 
able ; but it’s better than nothing/ said Komicker, resuming his 
seat at the fire. 1 1 wonder who this Rust is; what he does, and 
what he wants of me? Well, I suppose he’ 11 let me know some 
day. He’s a strange fellow; twenty dollars, fire and meals; and 
all for sitting in front of a fire, with nothing to do but look at one’s 
toes, and put on coal: but he was small about the wine and friends; 
decidedly small. Snuff however, ad libitum ; that *s something.’ 
This having called to his recollection that he had a supply of that 
article about his person, he drew out his snuff-box, and proceeded 
to extract from it sundry small pinches, which he deposited in 
various parts of the office ; this being one of his peculiar modes of 
distributing his stock of that article, so that he might always find it 
wherever he went, without the trouble of drawing out his box. 
This employment he continued, until it struck him that the order 
which he had sent to the eating-house must be executed; and he 
accordingly locked the office, and went out for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact. 


SEA-SIDE NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Fra la notte, allor ch’ alto riposo 

Han l'onde, e i venti, e paiea muto il xnondo. 

__ Tabso : ' GBR08At,SMMS LlBBRATA.' 


The sky is cloudless, and its host 
Move rythmic in their silent march; 

The sea is tideless, and its coast 

Winds far beneath the glittering arch. 
The spirit of Repose hath breathed 
O’er all the deep his slumb’rous spell, 
Save where the wavelets, lightly wreathed, 
Heave landward with a gentle swell. 

Behold, how each self-balanced star 
Wears pruudlv his imperial crown, 
Whence through those shining wastes afar 
A solemn light comes travelling downl 
At midnight, on this lonely beach, 

By ocean laved since ocean’s birth, 

I hear a low, sidereal speech 
Breathe softly in the ear of earth. 

At that sweet voice wild passion’s thrill 
Is chained ’neath reason’s holy sway, 

And Thought, though all unfettered still, 
Moves calmly on his sober way : 

1 Turn, weary earthling! turn thine eye 
On these immortal spheres above, 

And read, inscribed on all the sky, 

The lessons of eternal love. 

‘ And as, of all our ‘ golden urns,’ 

That gather and diffuse the day, 

Not one but at his hour returns 
Unwearied on his blazing way: 
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Anti as, throughout this vast profound, 

Our squadron'd millions move like one, 

Each in his cycle, wheeling round 
Some glorious, fur-olf, central sun : 

1 So should thy spirit day and night 
Its destined orbit still pursue, 

And still effuse the holv light 
Which from the infinite Source it drew: 

So should each intellectual sphere, 

As part of one great system, roll 
Unceasing in its bright career. 

Around Creation’s central soul.’ 

Oh ! could our spirits bear away 

What midnight earth and ocean teach, 

Or could our organs hear by day, 

Ye stars! your tirmamental speech ; 

’T would light with hues of Eden’s prime 
Our cold, gross, storm-dark atmosphere, 

And pour into the moulds of Time 
The bliss of Heaven’s eternal year! w. n. n. 


TOLERATION. 


*UO tmro OTHERS AS TOO WODIE TEAT OTHERS HEIOCI.D DO ONTO TOO.' 


* He is a skeptic ! ’ says one ; ‘ have nothing to do with him ! 1 
Yes, he is a skeptic, and therefore it is the duty of all good Chris¬ 
tians ; of all who have the welfare of their souls at heart; of all 
unchangeable believers in established forms and creeds, to shun 
him as they would the plague! They deem him the victim of a 
moral pestilence, and fancy that he scatters disease and death 
wherever he goes. Is Truth then so weak, and her influence on her 
followers so enervating? 

But who is this skeptic? Is he honest? ‘ Oh yes; no one doubts 
that he is sincere, honest, and desirous of being truly virtuous; but 
all this makes him only so much the more dangerous. He is Satan 
in the garb of an angel.’ How do you know he is a devil ? You do 
not know it; but I will tell you why you think as you do; why yon 
judge thus harshly of your brother. It is because he is not a Chris¬ 
tian according to your creed. And who made you a ruler and a judge 
over him? He believes in God, and that Jesus is the Christ; he 
believes it to be his duty, and feels it to be his privilege, to love God 
with all his heart, and also to love his neighbor as himself; but he 
does not believe some other things which you do ; he does not sub¬ 
scribe to every item of your church creed, and therefore he is to you 
a heathen ! Be not so uncharitable, or you may disgust him at the 
outset with what you deem Christianity. He has already, through 
much toil, comprehended and received the above four cardinal 
articles of your faith; speak kindly to him, encourage him, and he 
vol. xxi. 55 
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may in due time understand and embrace the remaining and minor 
articles. 

But how came you with your creed? Were you educated to it? 
Did you take it on the authority of your teachers? Ah, indeed! 
Then if you had been born a Turk, it would have been a sin in you 
to have questioned the truth of Islamism. It is now a sin for you 
to ask a Turk to doubt the authority of his teachers. If it is right to 
believe ail that our early spiritual guides have taught us, and a sin to 
doubt the infallibility of their authority, then all those are right who 
unhesitatingly receive the religion of their fathers; then are all 
mankind right, except skeptics and renegadoes; and even the skep¬ 
tics are right, if their parents and teachers were skeptics before them. 
Call home your missionaries; abolish your societies for the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen ! You ask them to sin when you invite them to 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of authority. 

This is slavish. To be a saving, yours must be a living faith: 
you must work out your own salvation; others cannot do it for you. 
You may build up your own faith, and breathe into it the breath of 
life from your own soul. You must begin by doubting; you must be 
a skeptic; a skeptic, but not a mere caviller. Be earnest, be truth- 
loving. * Seek and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.’ And look not askance on others who seek truth in a 
different path from your own, for the castle of Truth hath many 
approaches; nor on those who knock not at the same door with your¬ 
self, for it hath many portals; ay, and many a postern and private en¬ 
trance, by which those whom you despise may chance to obtain an 
audience, before you with your crowd shall have reached even the 
ante-room of the castle. 

You believe in a certain creed and certain forms of worship; and 
if you believe with all your heart, I say God speed you on your 
road to heaven! I will never attempt to swerve you from what you 
deem the path of duty, by denunciation and threats of the penalties 
of hell-fire. Believing as you do, it would be a sin to act otherwise; 
it would be a sin in me to ask you to belie your conscience. I may 
indeed question your belief, and inform you of mine; but I have no 
right to condemn you if you cannot yield yours and adopt mine. 

Have charity, dear brother! have charity for those who differ from 
you. All stomachs cannot digest the same kind of food; all souls 
cannot draw nourishment from the same spiritual aliment. All eyes 
cannot see through the same spectacles; all souls cannot worship 
through the same forms, cannot discern God through the same me¬ 
dium. He who is honest and earnest is on the road to heaven; 
and whether his progress be slow or rapid, he will surely reach it, be 
he Jew, Gentile, or Christian; and he will find a little charity no 
burthen on the road. 

The human mind is a kind of telescope; the elemental faculties 
are the glasses; and as in no two are these found alike, so no two 
persons see with equal readiness, distinctness, and power. The 
vision of some is distorted ; of others, clear and piercing for distant 
objects,but useless for their immediate neighborhood; of yet others, 
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almost microscopic, perceiving with surprising minuteness objects near 
at hand,but blind to those which are distant; discerning the near 
flower, but failing to comprehend the entire landscape. This will ac¬ 
count for the different manner in which we view things. Where I 
see a plain natural fact, you see a miracle; where I see a simple 
truth, and reverentially state it, you hold up your hands in horror and 
exclaim: ‘ Falsehood and blasphemy! * Verily, friend, we resemble 
two persons standing on a cliff, observing the distant ocean; the one 
with a pocket-glass, the other with a powerful telescope. What ap¬ 
pears a schooner to one is a cockle-boat to the other; and where 
this sees nought, the other beholds a distant fleet; and as each be¬ 
lieves his own glass the best, or (if he be very modest) at least as 
good as his neighbor’s, let them endeavor as earnestly as they can 
to convince each other, each obstinately remains of his own opin¬ 
ion ; the one believing in his cockle-boat, the other in his schooner. 

W T hich has the best glass, you or I, I will not undertake to deter¬ 
mine ; though I am fully as much inclined to think you have it as 
that I have. Could we but exchange for a moment, as the ocean- 
gazers might easily do, what a light would break in upon the short¬ 
sighted one ! What a clearing up of doubts would there be ! What 
a doing away with disputed questions ! But unhappily, as every 
tub must stand on its own bottom, so every man must see with his 
own mental telescope; hence there must needs be doubts and 
disputations to the end. Or rather, I should say, this is happily con¬ 
trived ; for what a sleepy world were this, if all saw alike ; or what 
an unhappy man would he be, who, after enjoying a friend’s fine 
telescope, should be again reduced to his own old horn-spectacles ! 

After all, it must be best as it is; for God made every thing; and I 
must even be contented with the pocket-glass which He gave me, 
although you may have your heaven-searching telescope. 

But we are a proselyting race, and though we are perfectly well- 
satisfied with our own spy-glasses, we are continually endeavoring 
to improve the faulty ones of our neighbors ; and certainly this is a 
laudable undertaking, if conceived and executed in a proper spirit. 
But when I would restore sight to a blind man, I must not begin by 
charging him with blasphemy because he says the sun shines not, 
or he will be apt to avoid me, and so prevent me from doing a good 
action. Thus without finding fault with this man or that, for behold¬ 
ing according to the faculties which God hath bestowed upon each, I 
would merely desire the same privilege myself; and if, in my blind¬ 
ness, I should honestly aver there is no sun in the sky, do not open 
on me the cry of 1 falsehood ’ and ‘ blasphemy/ seeing that to me no 
sun exists. 

Are you undecided between the Trinity and the Unity ? Are you 
fearful that you shall not render due honor to each member of the 
God-head ? Worship the Almighty Spirit of the Universe, the great 
God of Nature; and be assured that in adoring the Whole, you are 
adoring each part. Are you lost in the mazes of the doctrine of 
atonement; are you unable to comprehend it, and at the same time 
fearful of condemnation in not accepting it ? Go and do a kind ser- 
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vice to a suffering brother-man, and your path shall be enlightened, 
your heart made easy, and you shall go on your way rejoicing. Do 
you doubt of your own salvation ? Go, repent of your sins; forgive 
all who have offended you, as you desire to be forgiven; do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you; and, as you 
fear the judgment of God, judge kindly of your fellow mortals. 
Quarrel with no man on account of his honest belief; for if you 
are wise, you will bethink you how likely it is that you yourself may 
be in error; nay, how impossible it is that, on many points, you 
should be otherwise. 

Thus, whenever you are lost in the mazes of theoretical theology, 
go and practice that which you knoiv to be right; and fear not the 
issue; for, ‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine/ " j. K . 

Portsmouth , (N. H.) 


STANZAS. 


There is a hope, the only one 
That I have nursed through life, 

That, ere the world s hard race be run, 

A soothing partner in its strife 
May cheer me with her looks of love, 

And bless me wuth her tender words : 
The first, a smiling heaven above, 

The last, a woodland chant of birds. 

ii.' 

And many a one I’ve met, who seemed 
To me less human than divine : 

But none, oh! none like her I've dreamed 
Was meant to link her fate with mine. 
I’ve trembled when that form did gleam 
Amid the pauses of the strife, 

Lest 1 might always only dream — 
Doomed to a lone and loveless life. 

■in. 

A loveless life, unblessed by her, 

The star of life's ideal zone ; 

Whose every fancied look can stir 
My heart, as if it were her own. 

That angel-form, so bright and fair, 

'I hose tender eyes’ delicious blue, 

The beauty of that auburn hair — 

Away ! the dream will ne'er prove true! 


IV. 

Thus thought I once in life, but then 
This heart had never met with thine ; 
IIo|>e had not breathed, nor had love's pen 
1 raced the sweet name of Caroline. 

I thought that heaven had formed no hand 
To smooth in age my aching brow ; 

Mv soul to live alone was planned 
1 thought — but it is not so now! 
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Mv breast is now untouched with pain, 
Mv quickened pulses madly run, 

As if they struggled to maintain 
Two hearts with life, instead of one. 
There is a Mecca in my breast, 

And at the silent hour of prayer 
Sweet thoughts of her I love the best, 
Like peaceful pilgrims, journey there. 


VI. 

Star of my soul! my thoughts will turn 
To thee, with every changing hour; 

Mv love-sick soul will fondly yearn 
Toward thee, despite cold reason's power; 
And as each changing day doth part, 

Will call a blessing from above 
On thee, unto whose gentle heart 
Fate turned the current of my love. 


MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


BT TUB AUTHOR t>? ' BDWARD AI.TORD AilZ) HIS PLAIFILIOW . 1 


* For heie m;ro than in any other cas«, it is verified that the heart sees farther than the head.' 

Carlyls’b Kbvisw or Yoltairb. 

We may be spared the particulars of the gradual decline of busi¬ 
ness, enterprise, and prosperity in the native village of Rufus Gilbert, 
in consequence of that sure destroyer. Intemperance. Nor did his 
father’s family refuse its victims to the blinded, or worse than blinded, 
avarice of their head. Daniel, the father, escaped; for he knew too 
well the nature of the poisonous compounds he sold, under various 
names, to taste them himself; and Rufus felt too deep a disgust for 
the traffic, and saw too plainly the effects, to be easily led into the 
vice ; but his brothers, educated abroad, very early fell into the habits 
of the place. The first son, George, died a sot at thirty. Charles 
became a maniac; and is, at this day, wandering about the country, 
a beggar. Two others, of slower and more sluggish temperaments, 
are respectable hard-drinkers, and will probably remain such to the 
day of their death. They boast of never being drunk ; can always 
walk and talk, and look after their personal and pecuniary safety; 
but they hesitate in their speech; have treacherous memories, and 
fiery red noses. They are moreover petulant, exacting, and hard¬ 
hearted ; oppressive of the poor, scoffers at religion, and spend their 
lives in bitterly opposing all efforts to reclaim the drunkard. They 
pretend to feel insulted by the name of temperance, when the sub¬ 
ject is introduced in their presence, and refuse to listen to the eloquent 
advocates of reform, even John Hawkins himself. 
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vice to a suffering brother-man, and your path shall be enlightened, 
your heart made easy, and you shall go on your way rejoicing. Do 
you doubt of your own salvation ? Go, repent of your sins; forgive 
all who have offended you, as you desire to be forgiven; do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you; and, as you 
fear the judgment of God, judge kindly of your fellow mortals. 
Quarrel with no man on account of his honest belief; for if you 
are wise, you will bethink you how likely it is that you yourself may 
be in error; nay, how impossible it is that, on many points, you 
should be otherwise. 

Thus, whenever you are lost in the mazes of theoretical theology, 
go and practice that which you knoiv to be right; and fear not the 
issue; for, ‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine/ " j.z. 

Portsmouth , (N. H.) 


STANZAS. 


There is a hope, the only one 
That I have nursed through life, 

That, ere the world's hard race be run, 
A soothing- partner in its strife 
May cheer me with her looks of love, 
And bless me with her tender w’ords : 
The first, a smiling- heaven above, 

The last, a woodland chant of birds. 


And many a one I ’vc met, who seemed 
To rue less human than divine : 

But none, oh ! none like her I’ve dreamed 
Was meant to link her fate with mine. 
I’ve trembled when that form did gleam 
Amid the pauses of the strife, 

Lest 1 might always only dream — 
Doomed to a lone and loveless life. 


•m. 

A loveless life, unblessed by her, 

The star of life’s ideal zone ; 

Whose every fancied look can stir 
My heart, as if it were her own. 

That angel-form, so bright nnd fair, 

Those tender eyes’ delicious blue, 

The beauty of that auburn hair — 

Away! {lie dream will ne'er prove true! 


Thus thought I once in life, but then 
This heart had never met with thine; 
Ho|>e had not breathed, nor had love's pen 
Traced the sweet name of Caroline. 

I thought that heaven had formed no hand 
To smooth in age my’ aching brow ; 

Mv soul to live alone was planned 
1 thought—but it is not so now! 
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Mv breast is now untouched with pain, 
My quickened pulses madly run, 

As if they struggled to maintain 
Two hearts with life, instead of one. 
There is a Mecca in my breast, 

And at the silent hour of prayer 
Sweet thoughts of her I love the best, 
Like peaceful pilgrims, journey there. 


VI. 

Star of my soul! my thoughts will turn 
To thee, with every changing hour; 

Mv love-sick soul will fondly yearn 
Toward thee, despite cold reason’s power; 
And as each changing day doth part, 

Will call a blessing from above 
On thee, unto whose gentle heart 
Fate turned the current of my love. 


MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


BT TBI AUTHOR OT ' ZD WARD ALFORD AND HI8 PLATFELLOW. ’ 


* For here more than in any other case, it is verified that the heart sees farther than the head.’ 

Carlyle's Review ot Voltaire. 

We may be spared the particulars of the gradual decline of busi¬ 
ness, enterprise, and prosperity in the native village of Rufus Gilbert, 
in consequence of that sure destroyer. Intemperance. Nor did his 
father’s family refuse its victims to the blinded, or worse than blinded, 
avarice of their head. Daniel, the father, escaped; for he knew too 
well the nature of the poisonous compounds he sold, under various 
names, to taste them himself ; and Rufus felt too deep a disgust for 
the traffic, and saw too plainly the effects, to be easily led into the 
vice ; but his brothers, educated abroad, very early fell into the habits 
of the place. The first son, George, died a sot at thirty. Charles 
became a maniac ; and is, at this day, wandering about the country, 
a beggar. Two others, of slower and more sluggish temperaments, 
are respectable hard-drinkers, and will probably remain such to the 
day of their death. They boast of never being drunk ; can always 
walk and talk, and look after their personal and pecuniary safety; 
but they hesitate in their speech; have treacherous memories, and 
fiery red noses. They are moreover petulant, exacting, and hard¬ 
hearted ; oppressive of the poor, scoffers at religion, and spend their 
lives in bitterly opposing all efforts to reclaim the drunkard. They 
pretend to feel insulted by the name of temperance, when the sub¬ 
ject is introduced in their presence, and refuse to listen to the eloquent 
advocates of reform, even John Hawkins himself. 
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It seemed necessary that Daniel should die a sober man, that to 
him the work of retribution might be complete, and that he might 
see clearly the ruin he had caused about him. In his last hours, 
beside the harrowing thought of the uncertain fate of his own chil¬ 
dren, there stared at him from the walls of his room many a pale 
face of weeping wife, with ragged little ones clinging to their skirts, 
and looking up piteously for bread ; and Smith, the murderer, who 
went home intoxicated from his store on the night that he killed his 
wife, seemed to be swinging from the gallows just over his head. 
No thought of good deeds, done or planned, soothed the death-bed 
of the avaricious old man; no timely charity, no sacrifice of self, 
became in turn the messenger of mercy, peace and hope to his part¬ 
ing soul. He died wretched and despairing; and feeling for the first 
time the truth of the text he had often uttered at prayer-meetinss 
and revivals: 1 What is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? ’ 

The traveller, as he passes through this forlorn village, may or may 
not be attracted to the blackened walls of what was once a large 
establishment, the remains of a brick building and the half-consumed 
rafters of many out-houses and barns. But there they stand as they 
have stood for years; no one venturing to meddle with them; it 
may be through apathy or superstitious fear. Be the cause what it 
may, there they are, the ruins of Daniel Gilbert’s residence, consumed 
by lightningon the day of his funeral. Hardly was the body carried 
from the house, when a violent storm came up, and before any rain 
had fallen, one fierce bolt burst over the buildings, and they were 
soon a mass of flame. No effort was made to extinguish the fire. 
The conflagration seemed the doom of Heaven, and the story of it is 
current in the place to this day, and is always mentioned with solemn 
wonder, as a just mark of God’s displeasure with the way Daniel 
had amassed his property. In little country towns, and in some large 
ones, every remarkably sad accident and every instance of notori¬ 
ously good fortune, are called providential, while the countless every¬ 
day blessings of life are enjoyed by men unmindful of the Author of 
them all. 

Rufus stood by and looked calmly and thoughtfully at the raging 
flames. He discouraged some who were about to make effort to 
save the buildings, by saying: ‘ Let them burn ; your efforts will be 
useless ; would to God that this day might see a new life begun by 
us all!’ Men thought his conduct and words very strange, but no 
one questioned him, not even his brothers, who were as much stran¬ 
gers to his character at that time as the others The influence he 
had acquired was the greater because it was secret. It was a very 
different power he had over the minds of men, from the bustling im¬ 
portance of the village politician, or the dreaded sway wriiieh the 
moneyed man has over the affairs of his neighborhood, by small loans 
and accommodations to the struggling and the needy. No; the 
power Rufus Gilbert possessed was from Heaven; the power of 
superior Virtue, the majesty of an elevated mind, a dictatorship 
derived from God. 
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And let Heaven be thanked for this law of nature, that the best 
and the purest and the highest, are our real governors and judges 
and leaders, whatever may be the decision of the polls. How the 
heart of the philanthropist may thrill to know it, that though perse¬ 
cuted, fettered, and even slain, his spirit, his life and sacrifices, are 
more potent than' all the trappings and insignia of worldly rank and 
office. Let no other name be cited to prove this law, than the hal¬ 
lowed name of Penn, who in the confidence which virtue always 
inspires, threw himself into the midst of savages, and with this 
* shield of the spirit/ his head covered with this ‘ helmet of salva¬ 
tion/ felt more secure than if surrounded by battlements and coated 
in steel. 

Rufus had grown up, in such a place as we have described, to the 
age of twenty-three, and he was one among a thousand who had 
become the firmer, the purer, from the instability and debasement of 
those about him. The wicked and debased work mischief to them¬ 
selves surely; but, in the designs of Providence, they are made the 
means of good to those they would ruin by their example. Every 
man, whether he will or not, helps along in the establishment of 
good principles. If he be virtuous, he proves them in the happiness 
of his life; if vicious, he illustrates the insecurity of any Other course. 
Our hero was an instance of how much the heart has to do in form¬ 
ing the intellect. Deprived, by the accident of ill health, of the 
advantages of a college course, and left to waste his time in the 
trifles of a country town and the contracted employments of a country 
store, the peculiar tenderness of his nature led him to view with pity 
the condition of the poor and degraded about him. His sympathies 
with this class of his fellow-creatures increased, the more he became 
acquainted with them. In a course of active benevolence, to which 
he was prompted by his feelings, he was led into trains of thought 
which did far more for his mind than any study of history or language 
could have done. Instead of studying mental philosophy in Brown 
or Locke or Stewart, he studied it in living subjects; and in the 
village lyceum, when he argued a question, it was not merely a 
fictitious matter for which he contended, but the cause of real per¬ 
sons, whose happiness or misery more or less depended upon the 
view society might take of their condition. - 

It has been thought mysterious that, in the late temperance re¬ 
form, men, who for years had been sunk in loathsome vice, should 
rise suddenly to occupy the place of orators and apostles of sobriety 
and decorum ; that they should be able to move masses of men to 
action, whom the educated and appointed teachers of religion and 
virtue had appealed to in vain. But the mystery is easily explained: 
the latter have had but a theory to state ; the cases they alluded to 
were suppositious; their arguments were general, formal and cold \ 
their appeals affected, and theil: oratory often pompous; while the 
former stated real occasions, no fictitious sufferings, and irresistibly 
impressed men with the conviction that what they said was true. 
Without any knowledge of grammar or elocution, or any book-lore 
or training, they felt suddenly gifted to speak as never men spake 
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before ; and they have converted a nation. Is not this like the lan- 
guage that was given to the Galileans, ‘when suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven, as of a rushing misrhty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting, and there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them, and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance?’ 

Rufus, as has before been said, was deeply interested in this 
reform. Alone and unaided, he had worked in its behalf long before 
the Goddess of Temperance entered the grogery in Baltimore, and 
touched the six inebriates with her wand, and in a moment con¬ 
verted them from a condition little above the brute into eloquent 
and sober men.' And the heart here educated the head. Let any 
man, however illiterate, become deeply touched with any of the great 
questions that affect humanity; let the question be one of liberty or 
temperance, and his intellect will grow to meet this enlargement of 
his heart, and he will, as it were miraculously, be able to collect facts, 
and arrange arguments, with suitable illustrations, in such a form of 
rhetorical beauty and clearness, that men will call him eloquent; and 
he will be eloquent and persuasive, in a manner that all rule shall 
strive in vain to attain. Upon what other principle can the eloquence 
of a Patrick Henry be accounted for; and the eloquent acts, if not 
words, of the men of the days of the revolution, who suddenly, as 
by inspiration, became sages and heroes, statesmen and generals ? ’ 

Many are the men in these modern days who are trained in these 
schools of philanthropy, as Rufus Gilbert was, and who date their 
moral and intellectual life from the time when they first began to do 
something for the good of others. And we are almost prepared to 
say, that the temperance reform is quite as valuable for having 
taught, men this confidence in their natural powers, if only nobly 
directed, and for a new illustration of the principle, that men are 
moved by love rather than threats and stripes, as for the specific 
results of that movement. 

Our tab' has little to do with the fate of Daniel Gilbert’s property, 
his buildings, or the distillery which stood back of his dwelling; but 
it is necessary the reader should know that they were all consumed, 
and that Buius witnessed the fire with pleasure. He felt that an 
offering was made for a part of the evil his father had caused, and 
that another manufactory of -fire-water , as the Indian expressively 
terms it, would not be erected very soon to supply its place. 

The sons and daughters of Daniel Gilbert, in due course of law, 
look posses>ion of his propertv, well or ill got: and it cut up very 
handsomely, (to borrow the common figure upon such occasions, 
derived from the pulling down of pork for the winter,) as much as 
three thousand dollars a piece—a large fortune for the country. 

' A fortune’ is a relative term: and how the country people live 
upon their appnrentlv small means is a great wonder to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city ; and we propose, in a few words, to let them into the 
secret. In some parts of the country we have heard it said: ‘ Such 
w man is very well off; he is worth his placed meaning a small farm, 
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with the appurtenances, * which is worth fifteen hundred dollars.* 
His affairs may stand thus : 


Fifty acres of land at $20 per acre, ..$1000 00 

House and other buildings,.. . . . 400 00 

A yoke of cattle,.. . . £0 00 

Two cows at $20 a head,.. 40 00 

A horse and wagon, . . ., . . . 120 00 


S1640 00 

With a much smaller establishment than this, many a man brings 
up a family respectably; helps to pay the minister and schoolmaster; 
takes the country newspaper, and gives something to the missionary 
cause. Now how does he do it ? He does his own work, except 
in haying time. His wife and daughters take care of his household, 
and add to the purse by the dairy, the poultry-yard, the knitting- 
needle. No female help is ever hired, and no one of the family 
is ever idle. The afternoon tea-drinking with a neighbor lengthens 
out the stocking which the good woman knits as she talks, and pleas¬ 
antly fills up awkward pauses in the conversation. 

The farmer raises his own pork and beef; and all the provision 
they consume. He may buy a barrel of flour, if his farm does not 
grow wheat, but then he pays for it in eggs and poultry and hose, or 
in pork and com. His small account for tea and sugar is easily met 
by the female fingers of his house. Perhaps he sends a fine horse 
to market, or a fat ox, and realizes enough to buy his wife and daugh¬ 
ters silk dresses, which female vanity will contrive to alter and dye 
and make over into all shapes and fashions for a series of years. 
Home-spun is good enough wear for the farmer and his boys, and 
five years’ service from one pair of cow-hide boots is a fact to which 
a cloud of witnesses can be brought to testify. The farm produces 
as follows, perhaps: 


Two hundred bushels of com at seventy-five cents per bushel, . . $150 00 

Three hundred “ “ oats “ twenty-five “ “ ... 75 00 

Thirty tons of hay at ten dollars per ton,. 300 00 

Potatoes and other roots,. 100 00 


$025 00 

With this sum, to which one hundred dollars may properly be 
added, for butter and cheese, eggs, poultry, and cloth, above their 
consumption, the farmer yearly puts out a little money at interest, 
which answers a good purpose in times of sickness ; years of scar¬ 
city ; when he marries off a daughter, or buries any member of his 
family. The secret of his being rich upon so small a capital is, that, 
being occupied in a healthy way, he expends little for medicines and 
nothing for superfluities and pleasures. Idleness is notoriously ex¬ 
pensive, and he escapes that tax. When others are exhausting their 
means, he is either adding to his or keeping them from diminution. 

The reader can now understand how three thousand dollars may 
be considered quite a fortune in the country; and how Daniel Gil- 
vol. xxi. 56 
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may in due time understand and embrace the remaining and minor 
articles. 

But how came you with your creed? Were you educated to it? 
Did you take it on the authority of your teachers? Ah, indeed! 
Then if you had been born a Turk, it would have been a sin in you 
to have questioned the truth of Islamism. It is now a sin for you 
to ask a Turk to doubt the authority of his teachers. If it is right to 
believe all that our early spiritual guides have taught us, and a sin to 
doubt the infallibility of their authority, then all those are right who 
unhesitatingly receive the religion of their fathers; then are all 
mankind right, except skeptics and renegadoes; and even the skep¬ 
tics are right, if their parents and teachers were skeptics before them. 
Call home your missionaries; abolish your societies for the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen ! You ask them to sin when you invite them to 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of authority. 

This is slavish. To be a saving, yours must be a living faith: 
you must work out your own salvation; others cannot do it for you. 
You may build up your own faith, and breathe into it the breath of 
life from your own soul. You must begin by doubting; you must be 
a skeptic; a skeptic, but not a mere caviller. Be earnest, be truth- 
loving. ‘ Seek and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you/ And look not askance on others who seek truth in a 
different path from your own, for the castle of Truth hath many 
approaches; nor on those who knock not at the same door with your¬ 
self, for it hath many portals; ay, and many a postern and private en¬ 
trance, by which those whom you despise may chance to obtain an 
audience, before you with your crowd shall have reached even the 
ante-room of the castle. 

You believe in a certain creed and certain forms of worship; and 
if you believe with all your heart, I say God speed you on your 
road to heaven! I will never attempt to swerve you from what you 
deem the path of duty, by denunciation and threats of the penalties 
of hell-fire. Believing as you do, it would be a sin to act otherwise; 
it would be a sin in me to ask you to belie your conscience. I may 
indeed question your belief, and inform you of mine; but I have no 
right to condemn you if you cannot yield yours and adopt mine. 

Have charity, dear brother! have charity for those who differ from 
you. All stomachs cannot digest the same kind of food; all souls 
cannot draw nourishment from the same spiritual aliment. All eyes 
cannot see through the same spectacles; all souls cannot worship 
through the same forms, cannot discern God through the same me¬ 
dium. He who is honest and earnest is on the road to heaven; 
and whether his progress be slow or rapid, he will surely reach it, be 
he Jew, Gentile, or Christian; and he will find a little charity no 
burthen on the road. 

The human mind is a kind of telescope; the elemental faculties 
are the glasses; and as in no two are these found alike, so no two 
persons see with equal readiness, distinctness, and power. The 
vision of some is distorted; of others, clear and piercing for distant 
objects, but useless for their immediate neighborhood; of yet others, 
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almost microscopic, perceiving with surprising minuteness objects near 
at hand,but blind to those which are distant; discerning the near 
flower, but failing to comprehend the entire landscape. This will ac¬ 
count for the different manner in which we view things. Where I 
see a plain natural fact, you see a miracle; where I see a simple 
truth, and reverentially state it, you hold up your hands in horror and 
exclaim: ‘ Falsehood and blasphemy! ’ Verily, friend, we resemble 
two persons standing on a cliff, observing the distant ocean; the one 
with a pocket-glass, the other with a powerful telescope. What ap¬ 
pears a schooner to one is a cockle-boat to the other; and where 
this sees nought, the other beholds a distant fleet; and as each be¬ 
lieves his own glass the best, or (if he be very modest) at least as 
good as his neighbor’s, let them endeavor as earnestly as they can 
to convince each other, each obstinately remains of his own opin¬ 
ion ; the one believing in his cockle-boat, the other in his schooner. 

Which has the best glass, you or I, I will not undertake to deter¬ 
mine ; though I am fully as much inclined to think you have it as 
that I have. Could we but exchange for a moment, as the ocean- 
gazers might easily do, what a light would break in upon the short¬ 
sighted one ! What a clearing up of doubts would there be ! What 
a doing away with disputed questions ! But unhappily, as every 
tub must stand on its own bottom, so every man must see with his 
own mental telescope; hence there must needs be doubts and 
disputations to the end. Or rather, I should say, this is happily con¬ 
trived ; for what a sleepy world were this, if all saw alike ; or what 
an unhappy man would he be, who, after enjoying a friend’s fine 
telescope, should be again reduced to his own old horn-spectacles ! 

After all, it must be best as it is; for God made every thing; and I 
must even be contented with the pocket-glass which He gave me, 
although you may have your heaven-searching telescope. 

But we are a proselyting race, and though we are perfectly well- 
satisfied with our own spy-glasses, we are continually endeavoring 
to improve the faulty ones of our neighbors ; and certainly this is a 
laudable undertaking, if conceived and executed in a proper spirit. 
But when I would restore sight to a blind man, I must not begin by 
charging him with blasphemy because he says the sun shines not, 
or he will be apt to avoid me, and so prevent me from doing a good 
action. Thus without finding fault with this man or that, for behold¬ 
ing according to the faculties which God hath bestowed upon each, I 
would merely desire the same privilege myself; and if, in my blind¬ 
ness, I should honestly aver there is no sun in the sky, do not open 
on me the cry of ‘falsehood’ and ‘blasphemy,’ seeing that to me no 
sun exists. 

Are you undecided between the Trinity and the Unity ? Are you 
fearful that you shall not render due honor to each member of the 
God-head ? Worship the Almighty Spirit of the Universe, the great 
God of Nature; and be assured that in adoring the Whole, you are 
adoring each part. Are you lost in the mazes of the doctrine of 
atonement; are you unable to comprehend it, and at the same time 
fearful of condemnation in not accepting it ? Go and do a kind ser- 
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vice to a suffering brother-man, and your path shall be enlightened, 
your heart made easy, and you shall go on your way rejoicing. Do 
you doubt of your own salvation ? Go, repent of your sins; forgive 
all who have offended you, as you desire to be forgiven; do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you ; and, as you 
fear the judgment of God, judge kindly of your fellow mortals. 
Quarrel with no man on account of his honest belief; for if you 
are wise, you will bethink you how likely it is that you yourself may 
be in error; nay, how impossible it is that, on many points, you 
should be otherwise. 

Thus, whenever you are lost in the mazes of theoretical theology, 
go and practice that which you knoiv to be right; and fear not the 
issue; for, ‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine/ " j. k. 

Portsmouth , ( N,. H.) 


STANZAS. 


There is a hope, the only one 
That I have nursed through life, 

That, ere the world's hard race be run, 
A soothing' partner in its strife 
May cheer me with her looks of love, 
And bless me with her tender words : 
The first, a smiling heaven above, 

The last, a woodland chant of birds. 


And many a one I’ve met, who seemed 
To me less human than divine : 

But none, oh! none like her I 've dreamed 
Was meant to link her fate with mine. 
I’ve trembled when that form did gleam 
Amid the pauses of the strife, 

Lest 1 might always only dream — 
Doomed to a lone and loveless life. 


-in. 

A loveless life, unblessed by her, 

The star of life's ideal zone ; 

Whose every fancied look can stir 
My heart, as if it were her own. 

That angel-form, so bright and fair, 

Those tender eyes' delicious blue, 

The beauty of that auburn hair — 

Away 1 the dream will ne'er prove true ! 


rv. 

Thus thought I once in life, but then 
This heart had never met with thine ; 
Hope had not breathed, nor had love's pen 
'1 raced the sweet name of Caroline. 

I thought that heaven had formed no hand 
To smooth in age my aching brow ; 

Mv soul to live alone was planned 
1 thought — but it is not so now! 
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Mv breast is now untouched with pain, 
My quickened pulses madly run, 

As if they struggled to maintain 
Two hearts with life, instead of one. 
There is a Mecca in my breast, 

And at the silent hour of prayer 
Sweet thoughts of her I love the best, 
Like peaceful pilgrims, journey there. 


VI. 

Star of my soul! my thoughts will turn 
To thee, with every changing hour; 

Mv love-sick soul will fondly yearn 
Toward thee, despite cold reason’s power; 
And as each changing day doth part, 

Will call a blessing from above 
On thee, imto whose gentle heart 
Fate turned the current of my love. 


MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


BY in* AUTHOR 07 ' EDWARD A1TOBD ASV HIS PLAmLXOW.' 


• For heie m :re than in any other case, it Is verified that the heart sees farther than the head. ’ 

Carlylkb Rsvisw or Yoltair*. 

We may be spared the particulars of the gradual decline of busi¬ 
ness, enterprise; and prosperity in the native village of Rufus Gilbert, 
in consequence of that sure destroyer. Intemperance. Nor did his 
father’s family refuse its victims to the blinded, or worse than blinded, 
avarice of their head. Daniel, the father, escaped; for he knew too 
well the nature of the poisonous compounds he sold, under various 
names, to taste them himself; and Rufus felt too deep a disgust for 
the traffic, and saw too plainly the effects, to be easily led into the 
vice ; but his brothers, educated abroad, very early fell into the habits 
of the place. The first son, George, died a sot at thirty Charles 
became a maniac; and is, at this day, wandering about the country, 
a beggar. Two others, of slower and more sluggish temperaments, 
are respectable hard-drinkers, and will probably remain such to the 
day of their death. They boast of never being drunk ; can always 
walk and talk, and look after their personal and pecuniary safety; 
but they hesitate in their speech ; have treacherous memories, and 
fiery red noses. They are moreover petulant, exacting, and hard¬ 
hearted ; oppressive of the poor, scoffers at religion, and spend their 
lives in bitterly opposing all efforts to reclaim the drunkard. They 
pretend to feel insulted by the name of temperance, when the sub¬ 
ject is introduced in their presence, and refuse to listen to the eloquent 
advocates of reform, even John Hawkins himself. 
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It seemed necessary that Daniel should die a sober man, that to 
him the work of retribution might be complete, and that he might 
see clearly the ruin he had caused about him. In his last hours, 
beside the harrowing thought of the uncertain fate of his own chil¬ 
dren, there stared at him from the walls of his room many a pale 
face of weeping wife, with ragged little ones clinging to their skirts, 
and looking up piteously for bread ; and Smith, the murderer, who 
went home intoxicated from his store on the night that he killed his 
wife, seemed to be swinging from the gallows just over his head. 
No thought of good deeds, done or planned, soothed the death-bed 
of the avaricious old man; no timely charity, no sacrifice of self, 
became in turn the messenger of mercy, peace and hope to his part¬ 
ing soul. He died wretched and despairing; and feeling for the first 
time the truth of the text he had often uttered at prayer-meetings 
and revivals: 1 What is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? * 

The traveller, as he passes through this forlorn village, may or may 
not be attracted to the blackened walls of what was once a large 
establishment, the remains of a brick building and the half-consumed 
rafters of many out* houses and barns. But there they stand as they 
have stood for years; no one venturing to meddle with them; it 
may be through apathy or superstitious fear. Be the cause what it 
may, there they are, the ruins of Daniel Gilbert's residence, consumed 
by lightningon the day of his funeral. Hardly was the body carried 
from the house, when a violent storm came up, and before any rain 
had fallen, one fierce bolt burst over the buildings, and they were 
soon a mass of flame. No effort was made to extinguish the fire. 
The conflagration seemed the doom of Heaven, and the story of it is 
current in the place to this day, and is always mentioned with solemn 
wonder, as a just mark of God’s displeasure with the way Daniel 
had amassed his property. In little country towns, and in some large 
ones, every remarkably sad accident and every instance of notori¬ 
ously good fortune, are called providential , while the countless every¬ 
day blessings of life are enjoyed by men unmindful of the Author of 
them all. 

Rufus stood by and looked calmly and thoughtfully at the raging 
flames. He discouraged some who were about to make effort to 
save the buildings, by saying: 4 Let them bum ; your efforts will be 
useless ; would to God that this day might see a new life begun by 
us all!’ Men thought his conduct and words very strange, but no 
one questioned him, not even his brothers, who were as much stran¬ 
gers to his character at that time as the others The influence he 
had acquired was the greater because it was secret. It was a very 
different power he had over the minds of men, from the bustling im¬ 
portance of the village politician, or the dreaded sway which the 
moneyed man has over the affairs of his neighborhood, by small loans 
and accommodations to the struggling and the needy. No; the 
power Rufus Gilbert possessed was from Heaven; the power of 
superior Virtue, the majesty of an elevated mind, a dictatorship 
derived from God. 
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And let Heaven be thanked for this law of nature, that the best 
and the purest and the highest, are our real governors and judges 
and leaders, whatever may be the decision of the polls. How the 
heart of the philanthropist may thrill to know it, that though perse¬ 
cuted, fettered, and even slain, his spirit, his life and sacrifices, are 
more potent than all the trappings and insignia of worldly rank and 
office. Let no other name be cited to prove this law, than the hal¬ 
lowed name of Penn, who in the confidence which virtue always 
inspires, threw himself into the midst of savages, and with this 
* shield of the spirit,’ his head covered with this * helmet of salva¬ 
tion,’ felt more secure than if surrounded by battlements and coated 
in steel. 

Rtifus had grown up, in such a place as we have described, to the 
age of twenty-three, and he was one among a thousand who had 
become the firmer, the purer, from the instability and debasement of 
those about him. The wicked and debased work mischief to them¬ 
selves surely; but, in the designs of Providence, they are made the 
means of good to those they would ruin by their example. Every 
man, whether he will or not, helps along in the establishment of 
good principles. If he be virtuous, he proves them in the happiness 
of his life; if vicious, he illustrates the insecurity of any ether course. 
Our hero was an instance of how much the heart has to do in form¬ 
ing the intellect. Deprived, by the accident of ill health, of the 
advantages of a college course, and left to waste his time in the 
trifles of a country town and the contracted employments of a country 
store, the peculiar tenderness of his nature led him to view with pity 
the condition of the poor and degraded about him. His sympathies 
with this class of his fellow-creatures increased, the more he became 
acquainted with them. In a course of active benevolence, to which 
he was prompted by his feelings, he was led into trains of thought 
which did far more for his mind than any study of history or language 
could have done. Instead of studying mental philosophy in Brown 
or Locke or Stewart, he studied it in living subjects; and in the 
village lyceum, when he argued a question, it was not merely a 
fictitious matter for which he contended, but the cause of real per¬ 
sons, whose happiness or misery more or less depended upon the 
view society might take of their condition. - ' 

It has been thought mysterious that, in the late temperance re¬ 
form, men, who for years had been sunk in loathsome vice, should 
rise suddenly to occupy the place of orators and apostles of sobriety 
and decorum ; that they should be able to move masses of men to 
action, whom the educated and appointed teachers of religion and 
virtue had appealed to in vain. But the mystery is easily explained: 
the latter have had but a theory to state ; the cases they alluded to 
were suppositious; their arguments were general, formal and cold; 
their appeals affected, and theilr oratory often pompous ; while the 
former stated real occasions, no fictitious sufferings, and irresistibly 
impressed men with the conviction that what they said was true. 
Without any knowledge of grammar or elocution, or any book-lore 
or training, they felt suddenly gifted to speak as never men spake 
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before ; and they have converted a nation. Is not this like the lan¬ 
guage that was given to the Galileans, ‘ when suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting, and there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them, and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance?’ 

Rufus, as has before been said, was deeply interested in this 
reform. Alone and unaided, he had worked in its behalf long before 
the Goddess of Temperance entered the grogery in Baltimore, and 
touched the six inebriates with her wand, and in a moment con¬ 
verted them from a condition little above the brute into eloquent 
and sober men." And the heart here educated the head. Let any 
man, however illiterate, become deeply touched with any of the great 
questions that affect humanity ; let the question be one of liberty or 
temperance, and his intellect will grow to meet this enlargement of 
his heart, and he will, as it were miraculously, be able to collect facts, 
and arrange arguments, with suitable illustrations, in such a form of 
rhetorical beauty and clearness, that men will call him eloquent; and 
he will be eloquent and persuasive, in a manner that all rule shall 
strive in vain to attain. Upon what other principle can the eloquence 
of a Patrick Henry be accounted for; and the eloquent acts, if not 
words, of the men of the days of the revolution, who suddenly, as 
by inspiration, became sages and heroes, statesmen and generals V 

Many are the men in these modern days who are trained in these 
schools of philanthropy, as Rufus Gilbert was, and who date their 
moral and intellectual life from the time when they first began to do 
something for the good of others. And we are almost prepared to 
say, that the temperance reform is quite as valuable for having 
taught men this confidence in their natural powers, if only nobly 
directed, and for a new illustration of the principle, that men are 
moved by love rather than threats and stripes, as for the specific 
results of that movement. 

Our tale has little to do with the fate of Daniel Gilbert’s property, 
his buildings, or the distillery which stood back of his dwelling ; but 
it is necessary the reader should know that they were all consumed, 
and that Rufus witnessed the fire with pleasure. lie felt that an 
offering was made for a part of the evil his father had caused, and 
that another manufactory of fire-water , as the Indian expressively 
terms it, would not be erected very soon to supply its place. 

The sons and daughters of Daniel Gilbert, in due course of law, 
took possession of his property, well or ill got; and it cut up very 
handsomely, (to borrow the common figure upon such occasions, 
derived from the putting down of pork for the winter,) as much as 
three thousand dollars a piece —a large fortune for the country. 

* A fortune’ is a relative term; and how the country people live 
upon their apparently small means is a great wonder to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city; and we propose, in a few words, to let them into the 
secret. In some parts of the country we have heard it said: ‘ Such 
a man is very well off; he is worth his place/ meaning a small farm. 
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with the appurtenances, ‘ which is worth fifteen hundred dollars.* 
His affairs may stand thus : 


Fifty acres of land at $20 per acre,. $1000 00 

House and other buildings,.. . . . 400 00 

A yoke of cattle,. 60 00 

Two cows at $20 a head,.. 40 00 

A horse and wagon, . . . . . . . . . . 120 00 


$1640 00 

With a much smaller establishment than this, many a man brings 
up a family respectably; helps to pay the minister and schoolmaster; 
takes the country newspaper, and gives something to the missionary 
cause. Now how does he do it? He does his own work, except 
in haying time. His wife and daughters take care of his household, 
and add to the purse by the dairy, the poultry-yard, the knitting- 
needle. No female help is ever hired, and no one of the family 
is ever idle. The afternoon tea-drinking with a neighbor lengthens 
out the stocking which the good woman knits as she talks, and pleas¬ 
antly fills up awkward pauses in the conversation. 

The farmer raises his own pork and beef; and all the provision 
they consume. He may buy a barrel of flour, if his farm does not 
grow wheat, but then he pays for it in eggs and poultry and hose, or 
in pork and corn. His small account for tea and sugar is easily met 
by the female fingers of his house. Perhaps he sends a fine horse 
to market, or a fat ox, and realizes enough to buy his wife and daugh¬ 
ters silk dresses, which female vanity will contrive to alter and dye 
and make over into all shapes and fashions for a series of years. 
Home-spun is good enough wear for the farmer and his boys, and 
five years’ service from one pair of cow-hide boots is a fact to which 
a cloud of witnesses can be brought to testify. The farm produces 
as follows, perhaps: 


Two hundred bushels of corn at seventy-five cents per bushel, . . $150 00 

Three hundred “ “ oats “ twenty-five “ “ ... 75 00 

Thirty tons of hay at ten dollars per ton.. 300 00 

Potatoes and other roots,.. 100 00 


$025 00 

With this sum, to which one hundred dollars may properly be 
added, for butter and cheese, eggs, poultry, and cloth, above their 
consumption, the farmer yearly puts out a little money at interest, 
which answers a good purpose in times of sickness; years of scar¬ 
city ; when he marries off a daughter, or buries any member of his 
family. The secret of his being rich upon so small a capital is, that, 
being occupied in a healthy way, he expends little for medicines and 
nothing for superfluities and pleasures. Idleness is notoriously ex¬ 
pensive, and he escapes that tax. When others are exhausting their 
means, he is either adding to his or keeping them from diminution. 

The reader can now understand how three thousand dollars may 
be considered quite a fortune in the country; and how Daniel Gil- 
vol. xxi. 56 
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bert was said to * cut up’ handsomely when he died possessed of 
thirty thousand dollars. His sons and daughters were glad of such 
a ‘windfall,’ as they called it; all but Rufus, who immediately set 
about thinking how he could repay to society what had been so 
immorally taken from it. 


cuAPrxn lamr. < 

* Tbicrk n^ed* no other proof that hapjlnesa the moat wholesome moral atmosphere, and that In which 
the immortality of man is dutined ultimately to thrive, than the elevation of soul, the xelvciou* aipiration 
Which attends the first aasurauce. the hist sober certainty of true love. 

'ClSKbROOI,' bt HaiuwxT Maxtivkio. 

Philip Welton was the bosom friend of Rufus, though some years 
his senior. He was the son of a widow, left with himself and two 
sisters when they were quite children, to struggle on in the world 
as she best could. His father had died of intemperance before the 
age of forty. The widow Welton had some little means, and she 
devoted them to the education of her children. Philip she hoped 
would be a minister; and accordingly he was sent to college, and 
was supported by his mother, who, when he was graduated, found 
herself quite destitute by the expenses of his education. 

Until this time Philip had thought little about money. He was 
living very easily and pleasantly, and thought not of the future ; so 
that when he became acquainted with the situation of his mother, 
and how much she depended on him, he at once determined to 
try some desperate means of repaying her; for he would not listen 
to any proposal of continuing his studies while her fate was so un¬ 
certain. His sisters offered to go to the city and seek service in the 
houses of the opulent, if he would consent to enter the divinity school, 
for the whole hope of the family was in seeing him a minister. Philip 
proved himself worthy of being a teacher of Christianity by refus¬ 
ing all their offers. He immediately left his home and sought em¬ 
ployment as teacher, clerk or scribe, and finally advertised for any 
place of reputable labor. It was all in vain. Nobody heeded his 
notices, or if they did, they read as the words of one above his busi¬ 
ness. If he presented himself personally for employment, his anx¬ 
iety and desperate fortunes gave an excitement to his manner, which 
invariably resulted in his rejection. The means with which he left 
home were exhausted ; he was in a strange city, and at last, to escape 
starvation, he shipped as a sailor on a whaling voyage of three 
years, and obtained one hundred dollars in advance of his tvnges, 
which he remitted to his mother. The hour when he wrote his last 
letter, enclosing the money, was the first happy time he had known 
since he had left his home. 

The ship returned with a rich cargo, and Philip hastened home to 
place all his share in the hands of his mother, whom he found well 
and comfortably situated. His sisters had grown up to be handsome 
young women; and the eldest, Ruth, had a pensive air, which led 
him to expect that there was some story in store for him touching 
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the young lady’s heart And he had not been in the house ten min¬ 
utes before the youngest, Clara, whispered in his ear, 1 that Ruth 
was engaged, and that she would tell him all about it presently.’ 

And Philip learned that Rufus Gilbert was the lover, and that he 
had been their friend during his absence; that the hundred dollars 
which he had sent, and which were placed in Rufus’s hands, were not 
yet exhausted ; the true statement of which latter fact Philip some¬ 
what doubted. But he was willing the girls should be deceived in 
such a case, and he sought the man whom he felt he must ever con¬ 
sider his friend. 

The young men fell easily and naturally into the most pleasant 
relation. They found mutual benefit in the very dissimilarity of 
their temperaments. Rufus was all forethought, prudence, and de¬ 
cision. Philip by nature was improvident, rash, and wavering. Both 
were affectionate in disposition, of pure moral principle, and Philip 
was religious, in the popular sense of the term; that is, he was a 
member of the church. Rufus was not a member of any church, and 
not religious in the popular sense, but he did to others as he would 
they should do to him ; he was the friend of the widow and the fath¬ 
erless ; and he kept himself unspotted from the world. 

Philip had been at home but a few weeks; and he arrived soon 
after Daniel Gilbert’s death; when he inclined to make another ef¬ 
fort to retrieve the fortunes of the family, in a wiser way than his 
first attempt. The two friends were walking together, and Rufus 
was endeavoring to dissuade Philip from going from home again, on 
some Quixotic scheme of money-making. 

* You are older than I, Philip,’ he said, ‘ but you will pardon me for 
saying that your plan seems wild and visionary. Now let me tell 
you, that though I have lived all my life in this country seclusion, 
and have hardly had cases enough from which to draw general prin¬ 
ciples, yet I have observed, that no man has ever done any thing to 
better his fortunes, who hoped to do it in a moment; in a day, or a 
year. For myself, I believe that the only way to do any thing, to 
arrive at any great result, is by beginning on the very spot where a 
man may happen to be, at the time effort becomes necessary; by 
making the best of present circumstances; by being willing to labor 
in a small way, to do that which your hand findeth to do.’ 

‘But,’ said Philip, ‘it is with this design,that I might be some¬ 
thing better than a day-laborer, that my mother expended her all in 
my education; and shall I now stay here, arid barely be able to fur¬ 
nish them shelter and bread by my exertions, when my acquirements 
fit me to occupy a higher place ? * 

‘ High places, Philip,’ said the other, * are not found by seeking ; 
they come to men who are worthy of them, in due time. No man. 
was ever great who made greatness his aim. It is only the hum¬ 
ble who are exalted ; it is only those who are willing to be obscure, 
who are destined to be famous and renowned. Unless Cincinnatus 
had been found at the plough he would not have been fit to lead the 
Roman arms to victory. The ambitious man may be famous for his 
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crimes, for bloody victories, as were Napoleon and Alexander, but 
never for his virtues. No; I think it is true in small calculations as 
in great, that success will Only crown that enterprise which is pre¬ 
pared for defeat/ 

* You talk with reason, Rufus/ said Philip, gloomily; * but what 
can I do here? This village is without life; it seems to have lost 
its soul/ 

* Do ? * said Rufus; ‘ why, work man, if you can find nothing bet¬ 
ter ; work with your hands; plough and dig the soil; but I have 
something to say to you upon an important subject, when I am con¬ 
vinced you are thoroughly sane; but not now; ’ and the friends ap¬ 
proached the cottage of the widow Welton. 

The residence of the widow and her daughters was a humble 
building, off of the main street of the village. It stood by itself on 
a little eminence, amid a clump of sycamores. A modest gate-way 
led into a walk bordered with box, on each side of which were beds 
of flowers and neatly-trimmed shrubbery. Vines of various kinds 
almost concealed the color of the house, among which the thrifty 
girls had not forgotten the hop-vine, than which none is more luxuri¬ 
ant and beautiful, nor the less so for its value to the careful house¬ 
wife. ‘ I have been thinking, Philip/ said Rufus, as they paused at 
the gate to admire the beauty of the walk, so neatly arranged, and 
to inhale the delicious odor of the flowers now in bloom, for it was 
an evening in June, ‘ I have been led to believe, by the feelings I 
always have when I approach this place, that if our people had 
more comfortable homes they would love to stay in them better, and 
would not seek the tavern and store so much/ 

1 Why, yes, you have particular reasons/ said Philip, banteringly. 

* Oh fudge ! no, not that; I *ve no romance in my nature : reality 
is too delightful and absorbing to allow any place to it. I feel very 
serious upon this point, and really believe that before our people will 
become temperate and industrious, lovers of their homes and their 
wives and children, those homes must be made more alluring by a 
new style of country architecture. Beauty must not be sacrificed to 
utility ; and I believe that if we knew the whole subject, we should 
find them always to go together. Did you observe Bill Blake’s 
house as we came round the corner ? The pigs were in the front 
yard; the windows were stuffed with old hats; and the cow evi¬ 
dently spends the night just before the gate. The house looks 
as if a strong wind would tip it over. I dare not look within; 
probably the matter is still worse there than without. Now Blake 
is a drunkard; and in my opinion will always remain so, so long as 
he occupies so cheerless an abode/ 

* Well, who is to blame ? How will you help it ? ’ said Philip. 

* To blame! help it! you are to blame, and I too. My father was 
to blame, and all people who put up these little shanties for the 
poor, at small expense, and then charge them exorbitant rent for 
them. Every body is to blame who says nothing of the evil when 
he sees it staring him in the face. If I were as sanguine as you are, 
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I should long ago have set out on a crusade against mean- houses; 
have preached the one idea of a better architecture for the farms and 
villages, from Maine to Georgia. • It is quite as worthy a topic for a 
public excitement as many things people make a stir about/ 

* I do not see precisely the bearing of what you say/ 

‘ I mean/ continued Rufus, ‘ that one step towards making men 
good is to make them happy and comfortable; as one of the leading 
men of these days has said: ‘ You must give the man, you pick up 
from the gutter, a breakfast before you preach him a sermon/ 

‘With all my heart, I agree with you/ said the other; ‘let us 
make the experiment on Blake tomorrow; I want to see the matter 
tested/ 

‘ What! and give up your new scheme for making a fortune ? ’ 
said Rufus; ‘ but see, your sisters wait for us at the door/ 

The appearance of Ruth and Clara in the light dresses of the 
season, their heads decked with wild flowers, but partly seen through 
the luxuriant vines of the door-way, put an end to all farther con¬ 
versation, if not to all thought, for the time concerning country archi¬ 
tecture. 

The evening tea ‘ that cheers but not intoxicates * was partaken 
of by all except Rufus and Ruth, who drank only water at the re¬ 
past, after the blessing of Philip, who no more thought of eating 
without grace than of omitting his morning ablution. 

‘ Now for your plan/ said the curious Clara. ‘ Ruth said we 
were to hear all about it this evening; not a word can I get from 
her/ ‘ After our grace I will gratify you,’ said Rufus, as Ruth took 
up her guitar. And then they sang together some of Burns’s touch¬ 
ing melodies, the songs of the cottage poet of the world, and all fu¬ 
ture time. The sun was just setting behind the Green Mountains, 
throwing long shadows over the landscape; the smoke curled up 
from the farm-houses on the hill-side; there seemed to be a gentle 
whispering among the trees and the banks of flowers ; every thing 
denoted that nature was about to repose. The voices of the lovers 
rose swelling on the air, in most perfect harmony ; for their thoughts 
and hearts were one, and their gratitude to Heaven for life and 
health and peace was heard distinctly by their Father, though the 
angels around the throne cease not, day nor night, in singing glory 
and power and majesty to him that sitteth on the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever. 

It might seem incredible that a young man, in the seclusion of an 
inland village, should originate a scheme upon principles which 
have made the name of Fourier immortal; for at this time doctrines 
of association had hardly gained a hearing abroad, much less in'this 
country. But it must be remembered that the same circumstances 
impressed the mind of Rufus which had impressed the minds of 
others; the same evils existed in his village as in other places, and 
the pervading spirit of the age touched him and guided his thoughts, 
though he knew it not. Rufus lived in obedience to his conscience ; 
and he knew he never could be happy in the possession of the prop- 
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erty his father had left him, unless he devoted it to the good of 
those who had suffered by the selfish course of his sire. Filled with 
this idea, soon after his father’s death he had proceeded to make 
overtures to several of the young men of his neighborhood, to join 
him in conducting a farm upon an extensive scale, conceiving that 
by their joint labors, they would be able to realize enough time and 
money to attend to the cultivation of their minds, and place their 
parents in cbmfortable situations. 

Those to whom he applied were mostly the children of intemper¬ 
ate parents; and in some cases, where he felt sure of his influence 
over the parents themselves, they were invited to join him. With 
his own three thousand dollars and other funds which he command¬ 
ed, he had already purchased a large tract of land in the town of 
Landsgrove, suitable for his purpose. The number of his contem¬ 
plated community was almost full, and he was especially anxious 
to secure Philip, both on account of his superior education and the 
relation he was about to hold to him. Beside, the practical mind 
of Rufus saw at a glance that Philip never would succeed in life 
alone, his enthusiasm and rashness leading him constantly into 
plans whose only fault was their impracticability. His love for the 
sister embraced the brother, and beside, Philip would be invalua¬ 
ble to fill the place of teacher in the establishment 

Fearful that his proposal to his friend would appear like a project 
of burying him alive in obscurity, he now began to open his scheme, 
which the progress of our story will explain to the reader. 


music: from the greek. 


2xaiotig tie X/ytor, xovitv ri ao<povg 
Tuvg TiQuadt ftuotovSi ovx uv 

Oirtvsg vuiuvf. x. T. X. 


Oh ! why, when the heart was blithe and gay, 

At the jovous feast, on the festal day, 

Did the foolish bards of the olden time 
Charm the gay crowd with their notes sublime? 

And why did the heavenly sounds advance, 

On the raptured ear in the giddy dance? 

Belter, far better, could Music’s power 
Lend its sweet aid in the trying hour, 

When the soul on the billows of grief is tossed, 

And all that is dearest is lost — is lost. 

When the heart is tortured with agony, 

Oh! then would the sounds of Music be 
A cordial drop in the bitter bowl, 

Making the wounded spirit whole. 

But when with other raptures gay 
The throbbing pulses madly play, 

What need of Music can there be 

To swell the wild torrent of ecstasy? frspxric* w. su*ltow. 

Netc - York , April , 1843 
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DIES IRAE. 

That day of wrath ! that dreadful day ! 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

As David and the Sibyl say. 

How terrible that hour will be, 

When the whole world their Judge shall see, 
Judging all things most righteously! 

The trumpet, scattering fearful sound, 

Shall w r ake the slumberers under ground, 
And summon all the throne around 1 

Nature and Death shall start with fear, 

When from their graves the dead appear, 

The sentence of that day to hear. 

Then shall the book be opened; nought 
Be secret, but each deed and thought 
Of all men into judgment brought. 

And when the Judge his seat has ta’en, 

Each hidden thing shall be made plain ; 
Nothing unpunished will remain. 

Whom shall I, wretched, then adjure, 

How speak, mv safety to insure, 

When scarce the righteous are secure ? 

King of tremendous majesty! 

Thou savest all who come to Thee! 

Fountain of Mercy, rescue me! 

Jesus ! remember me, I pray ; 

For me thou earnest on earth to stay ; 

Let me not perish in that day! 

Thou hast redeemed me from the stain 
Of sin, with blood, and toil, and pain ; 

Let not such sufiecing be in vain. 

Just Judge of Vengeance! ere thy throne 
Is set in wrath, for me atone, 

Ere my eternal doom be known! 

I groan, as one with guilt oppressed. 

In shame my countenance is dressed ; 

Lord, give a suppliant sinner rest! 

Thou ! who didst pardon Mary’s sin, 

And bad’st the thief to enter in 

With thee to heaven, my trust hast been. 

My prayers unworthy are t’ aspire 
To Thee, yet grant my soul's desire, 

And save me from eternal fire ! 


Among thy sheep oh! let me stand, 

Far from the goats, amid that band 
Whose place is at thine owm right hand. 
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And when the Accursed are put to shame, 
And driven to devouring tiame, 

Among the Blessed be my name! 


Suppliant, and in the dust, I pray 
With contrite heart; oh! in that day, 
Be Thou my guardian and my stay. 


Fearful and dread that day will be ; 
How shall we from its terrors flee ! 


Sinners for judgment are arrayed ; 

Lord! spare the beings thou hast made! 


SKETCHES OF S 0 U T H - C A R 0 L I N A. 


MUUBIR TOUR. 


No sketches of any Southern State of the Union can faithfully 
present its features to the reader without bringing into view the 
great population of slaves. Of South Carolina is this especially 
true, for there not only do the bond-men outnumber the free, but 
the customs of society, the laws, the daily pursuits, the very habits of 
thought and expression and life, are all inwrought and interwoven 
with this great institution so intimately, that it is recognized in 
every movement and forced upon you at every hour. The.bell 
that sends its loud summons over the city at night and morning; 
the twilight reveille of the city guard; the clanking of the musket 
under your window in the depth of midnight; the trained-bands 
mustering at every alarm of fire; the loud cry of the watchman 
sounding from ward to ward at each quarter of the hour until it dies 
far away in the distance; all declare to you that you live and walk 
and sleep in a land of slaves. You see it in the market, where the 
German soldier strides up and down through the long, crowded 
avenue the live-long day. You hear it on the bustling mart, in the 
excited exchange, through the rattling streets. You find it every 
where; and at the buoyant party or the social dinner, in your 
morning stroll or evening siesta, there is upon you a restraint 
awkward and irksome beyond endurance. 

And yet if the picture can be varied by lighter shades, why not 
so regard it? The heart which would oftentimes be repelled from 
the hideous deformity of human misery, is attracted by some fair 
proportions which ally it to its species, and by gazing upon what 
does not revolt the feelings, becomes itself partaker of the untoward 
lot, and bound by new ties to aid the sufferer. For myself, it has 
not been in the shocking descriptions of itinerant enthusiasts or the 
revolting yignettes of newspaper and pamphlet that I have found 
my sympathies most awakened for the slave; but in his quiet cabin, 
at his allotted task, by the way-side or on the water, where I have 
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learned his happy nature, and recognized him as a fellow-man and 
brother. 

There is no one trait of character which the colored race possess 
that is so remarkable as their habitual cheerfulness. Wherever you 
find the negro, in city or country, at the house or plantation, eating 
his scanty meal in the pine’ forests of North-Carolina, or following 
the lumbering wheels of the Kentucky wagon to the distant market, 
at play or work, hungry or satiated, he is ever disposed, with philo¬ 
sophic equanimity, to make the best of his condition. Even at the 
auction-sale, that place of all others where slavery appears in its 
naked deformity, he rarely loses his hilarity; and if he can but 
manage to be sold at a price below his real value, he is abundantly 
contented. Were it not that the better feelings of one’s nature 
suffer so rude a shock at these marts of human flesh, the contest 
that is constantly going on between the auctioneer and slave, the 
seller and sellee, would be sufficiently amusing. To bring a low 
price; to stand his master in a sum so small that he shall feel no 
necessity to overtask his laborer, is the constant object of the party 
being sold; while the auctioneer is equally strenuous to gain the 
highest offer. The one of course recommends; the other depreci¬ 
ates ; the latter extols the capacities and excellence, the honesty 
and virtues of the slave he offers, while the former meets him at 
every step with the flattest contradictions. 

4 Here, gentlemen,’ cries the auctioneer, 4 here is something you 
do n’t often see ! Look at this man and woman, and just see those 
children! The finest lot I ever offered for sale ! What will you 
give ? ’ 

The last words are not out of his mouth, when men, women, and 
children cry out, simultaneously: 

4 Aint a fine lot! aint a fine lot! * 

4 Well, gentlemen,’ continues the auctioneer, 4 come, give us a 
bid! This is a prime fellow! ’ 

4 Aint a prime fellow! ’ 

* Why, yes you are a prime fellow, Caesar! ’ 

4 No! aint a prime fellow, either! ’ 

4 What’s the reason you are not a prime fellow ? What’s the 
matter ? ’ 

4 Got a lame leg, and never able to finish my task in time, Sir. 
Massa knows me aint a prime fellow! ’ 

4 Oh, pshaw! nonsense, Caesar! You’re lazy, that’s all the diffi¬ 
culty. What will you give, gentlemen ? One hundred dollars! 
Only one hundred dollars for this prime lot of negroes! ’ 

4 Aint a prime lot! Aint a prime lot! ’ 

4 One hundred dollars ! One hundred and fifty! fifty! fifty! 
One hundred and fifty dollars ! — only one hundred and fifty! Why, 
gentleman, you do n’t know what you are losing! Look at that 
woman! Is n’t she a prime wench ? Only one hundred and fifty 
dollars a-piece for this prime lot of negroes! ’ 

4 Aint a prime wench! aint a prime wench! aint a prime lot! 
aint a prime lot! ’ comes up in tones so shrill and rapid from the 
vol. xxi. 57 
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bert was said to * cut up ’ handsomely when he died possessed of 
thirty thousand dollars. His sons and daughters were glad of such 
a 4 windfall,’ as they called it; all but Rufus, who immediately set 
about thinking how he could repay to society what had been so 
immorally taken from it. 


CHAPTER THIRD. > 

* There nf*eds no other proof that happiness is the most wholesome moral atmosphere, and that in which 
the immortality of man is destined ultimately to thrive, than the elevation of soul, the religious aspiration 
Which attends the £rut assurance, the first sober certainty of true love. 

‘Dxxrbrooe , 1 be Harriet Martxmxao. 

Philip Welton was the bosom friend of Rufus, though some years 
his senior. He was the son of a widow, left with himself and two 
sisters when they were quite children, to struggle on in the world 
as she best could. His father had died of intemperance before the 
age of forty. The widow Welton had some little means, and she 
devoted them to the education of her children. Philip she hoped 
would be a minister; and accordingly he was sent to college, and 
was supported by his mother, who, when he was graduated, found 
herself quite destitute by the expenses of his education. 

Until this time Philip had thought little about money. He was 
living very easily and pleasantly, and thought not of the future ; so 
that when he became acquainted with the situation of his mother, 
and how much she depended on him, he at once determined to 
try some desperate means of repaying her; for he would not listen 
to any proposal of continuing his studies while her fate was so un¬ 
certain. His sisters offered to go to the city and seek service in the 
houses of the opulent, if he would consent to enter the divinity school, 
for the whole hope of the family was in seeing him a minister. Philip 
proved himself worthy of being a teacher of Christianity by refus¬ 
ing all their offers. He immediately left his home and sought em¬ 
ployment as teacher, clerk or scribe, and finally advertised for any 
place of reputable labor. It was all in vain. Nobody heeded his 
notices, or if they did, they read as the words of one above his busi¬ 
ness. If he presented himself personally for employment, his anx¬ 
iety and desperate fortunes gave an excitement to his manner, which 
invariably resulted in his rejection. The means with which he left 
home were exhausted; he was in a strange city, and at last, to escape 
starvation, he shipped as a sailor on a whaling voyage of three 
years, and obtained one hundred dollars in advance of his Wages, 
which he remitted to his mother. The hour when he wrote his last 
letter, enclosing the money, was the first happy time he had known 
since he had left his home. 

The ship returned with a rich cargo, and Philip hastened home to 
place all his share in the hands of his mother, whom he found well 
and comfortably situated. His sisters had grown up to be handsome 
young wotnen; and the eldest, Ruth, had a pensive air, which led 
him to expect that there was some story in store for him touching 
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the young lady’s heart And he had not been in the house ten min¬ 
utes before the youngest, Clara, whispered in his ear, 1 that Ruth 
was engaged, and that she would tell him all about it presently.’ 

And Philip learned that Rufus Gilbert was the lover, and that he 
had been their friend during his absence ; that the hundred dollars 
which he had sent, and which were placed in Rufus’s hands, were not 
yet exhausted ; the true statement of which latter fact Philip some¬ 
what doubted. But he was willing the girls should be deceived in 
such a case, and he sought the man whom he felt he must ever con¬ 
sider his friend. 

The young men fell easily and naturally into the most pleasant 
relation. They found mutual benefit in the very dissimilarity of 
their temperaments. Rufus was all forethought, prudence, and de¬ 
cision. Philip by nature was improvident, rash, and wavering. Both 
were affectionate in disposition, of pure moral principle, and Philip 
was religious, in the popular sense of the term; that is, he was a 
member of the church. Rufus was not a member of any church, and 
not religious in the popular sense, but he did to others as he would 
they should do to him ; he was the friend of the widow and the fath¬ 
erless ; and he kept himself unspotted from the world. 

Philip had been at home but a few weeks; and he arrived soon 
after Daniel Gilbert’s death; when he inclined to make another ef¬ 
fort to retrieve the fortunes of the family, in a wiser way than his 
first attempt. The two friends were walking together, and Rufus 
was endeavoring to dissuade Philip from going from home again, on 
some Quixotic scheme of money-making. 

* You are older than I, Philip,’ he said, 4 but you will pardon me for 
saying that your plan seems wild and visionary. Now let me tell 
you, that though I have lived all my life in this country seclusion, 
and have hardly had cases enough from which to draw general prin¬ 
ciples, yet I have observed, that no man has ever done any thing to 
better his fortunes, who hoped to do it in a moment, in a day, or a 
year. For myself, I believe that the only way to do any thing, to 
arrive at any great result, is by beginning on the very spot where a 
man may happen to be, at the time effort becomes necessary; by 
making the best of present circumstances; by being willing to labor 
in a small way, to do that which your hand findeth to do.’ 

4 But,’ said Philip, 4 it is with this design, that I might be some¬ 
thing better than a day-laborer, that my mother expended her all in 
my education; and shall I now stay here, and barely be able to fur¬ 
nish them shelter and bread by my exertions, when my acquirements 
fit me to occupy a higher place ? ’ 

4 High places, Philip,’ said the other, 4 are not found by seeking ; 
they come to men who are worthy of them, in due time. No man. 
was ever great who made greatness his aim. It is only the hum¬ 
ble who are exalted; it is only those who are willing to be obscure, 
who are destined to be famous and renowned. Unless Cincinnatus 
had been found at the plough he would not have been fit to lead the 
Roman arms to victory. The ambitious man may be famous for his 
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crimes, for bloody victories, as were Napoleon and Alexander, but 
never for his virtues. No; I think it is true in small calculations as 
in great, that success will Only crown that enterprise which is pre¬ 
pared for defeat/ 

4 You talk with reason, Rufus/ said Philip, gloomily; 4 but what 
can I do here ? This village is without life; it seems to have lost 
its soul/ 

4 Do ? * said Rufus; 4 why, work man, if you can find nothing bet¬ 
ter ; work with your hands; plough and dig the soil; but I have 
something to say to you upon an important subject, when I am con¬ 
vinced you are thoroughly sane; but not now; ’ and the friends ap¬ 
proached the cottage of the widow Welton. 

The residence of the widow and her daughters was a humble 
building, off of the main street of the village. It stood by itself on 
a little eminence, amid a clump of sycamores. A modest gate-way 
led into a walk bordered with box, on each side of which were beds 
of flowers and neatly-trimmed shrubbery. Vines of various kinds 
almost concealed the color of the house, among which the thrifty 
girls had not forgotten the hop-vine, than which none is more luxuri¬ 
ant and beautiful, nor the less so for its value to the careful house¬ 
wife. 4 1 have been thinking, Philip/ said Rufus, as they paused at 
the gate to admire the beauty of the walk, so neatly arranged, and 
to inhale the delicious odor of the flowers now in bloom, for it was 
an evening in June, 4 1 have been led to believe, by the feelings I 
always have when I approach this place, that if our people had 
more comfortable homes they would love to stay in them better, and 
would not seek the tavern and store so much/ 

4 Why, yes, you have particular reasons/ said Philip, bantering!y. 

4 Oh fudge ! no, not that; I’ve no romance in my nature: reality 
is too delightful and absorbing to allow any place to it. I feel very 
serious upon this point, and really believe that before our people will 
become temperate and industrious, lovers of their homes and their 
wives and children, those homes must be made more alluring by a 
new style of country architecture. Beauty must not be sacrificed to 
utility ; and I believe that if we knew the whole subject, we should 
find them always to go together. Did you observe Bill Blake’s 
house as we came round the corner ? The pigs were in the front 
yard; the windows were stuffed with old hats; and the cow evi¬ 
dently spends the night just before the gate. The house looks 
as if a strong wrind would tip it over. I dare not look within; 
probably the matter is still worse there than without. Now Blake 
is a drunkard; and in my opinion will always remain so, so long as 
he occupies so cheerless an abode/ 

4 Well, who is to blame ? How will you help it? ’ said Philip. 

4 To blame! help it! you are to blame, and I too. My father was 
to blame, and all people who put up these little shanties for the 
poor, at small expense, and then charge them exorbitant rent for 
them. Every body is to blame who says nothing of the evil when 
he sees it staring him in the face. If I were as sanguine as you are, 
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I should long ago have set out on a crusade against mean* houses; 
have preached the one idea of a better architecture for the farms and 
villages, from Maine to Georgia. • It is quite as worthy a topic for a 
public excitement as many things people make a stir about.’ 

4 1 do not see precisely the bearing of what you say.’ 

4 1 mean,’ continued Rufus, 4 that one step towards making men 
good is to make them happy and comfortable; as one of the leading 
men of these days has said : ‘You must give the man, you pick up 
from the gutter, a breakfast before you preach him a sermon/ 

4 With all my heart, I agree with you,’ said the other; ‘let us 
make the experiment on Blake tomorrow; I want to see the matter 
tested/ 

4 What! and give up your new scheme for making a fortune ? ’ 
said Rufus; 4 but see, your sisters wait for us at the door/ 

The appearance of Ruth and Clara in the light dresses of the 
season, their heads decked with wild flowers, but partly seen through 
the luxuriant vines of the door-way, put an end to all farther con¬ 
versation, if not to all thought, for the time concerning country archi¬ 
tecture. 

The evening tea 4 that cheers but not intoxicates* was partaken 
of by all except Ruftis and Ruth, who drank only water at the re¬ 
past, after the blessing of Philip, who no more thought of eating 
without grace than of omitting his morning ablution. 

4 Now for your plan,’ said the curious Clara. 4 Ruth said vre 
were to hear all about it this evening; not a word can I get from 
her/ 4 After our grace I will gratify you,’ said Rufus, as Ruth took 
up her guitar. And then they sang together some of Burns’s touch¬ 
ing melodies, the songs of the cottage poet of the world, and all fu¬ 
ture time. The sun was just setting behind the Green Mountains, 
throwing long shadows over the landscape; the smoke curled up 
from the farm-houses on the hill-side ; there seemed to be a gentle 
whispering among the trees and the banks of flowers ; every thing 
denoted that nature was about to repose. The voices of the lovers 
rose swelling on the air, in most perfect harmony ; for their thoughts 
and hearts were one, and their gratitude to Heaven for life and 
health and peace was heard distinctly by their Father, though the 
angels around the throne cease not, day nor night, in singing glory 
and power and majesty to him that sitteth on the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever. 

It might seem incredible that a young man, in the seclusion of an 
inland village, should originate a scheme upon principles which 
have made the name of Fourier immortal; for at this time doctrines 
of association had hardly gained a hearing abroad, much less in this 
country. But it must be remembered that the same circumstances 
impressed the mind of Rufus which had impressed the minds of 
others; the same evils existed in his village as in other places, and 
the pervading spirit of the age touched him and guided his thoughts, 
though he knew it not Rufus lived in obedience to his conscience ; 
and he knew he never could be happy in the possession of the prop- 
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erty hi$ father had left him, unless he devoted it to the good of 
those who had suffered by the selfish course of his sire. Filled with 
this idea, soon after his father’s death he had proceeded to make 
overtures to several of the young men of his neighborhood, to join 
him in conducting a farm upon an extensive scale, conceiving that 
by their joint labors, they would be able to realize enough time and 
money to attend to the cultivation of their minds, and place their 
parents in comfortable situations. 

Those to whom he applied were mostly the children of intemper¬ 
ate parents ; and in some cases, where he felt sure of his influence 
over the parents themselves, they were invited to join him. With 
his own three thousand dollars and other funds which he command¬ 
ed, he had already purchased a large tract of land in the town of 
Landsgrove, suitable for his purpose. The number of his contem¬ 
plated community was almost full, and he was especially anxious 
to secure Philip, both on account of his superior education and the 
relation he was about to hold to him. Beside, the practical mind 
of Rufus saw at a glance that Philip never would succeed in life 
alone, his enthusiasm and rashness leading him constantly into 
plaus' whose only fault was their impracticability. His love for the 
sister embraced the brother, and beside, Philip would be invalua¬ 
ble to fill the place of teacher in the establishment. 

Fearful that his proposal to his friend would appear like a project 
of burying him alive in obscurity, he now began to open his scheme, 
which the progress of our story will explain to the reader. 


music: from the greek. 


2xaiovg ie Xlyotv, xovSev rt aotpovg 
Tuvg TiQuodt (iyorovg, ovx uv uyuutoig, 

Oinrtg vurovg. x. t. X. 


Oh ! why, when the heart was blithe and gay, 

At the joyous feast, on the festal day, 

Did the foolish bards of the olden time 
Charm the gay crowd with their notes sublime? 

And why did the heavenh sounds advance, 

On the raptured ear in the giddy dance? 

Belter, far better, could Music’s power 
Lend its sweet aid in the trying hour, 

When the soul on the billows of grief is tossed, 

And all that is dearest is lost — is lost. 

When the heart is tortured with agony, ‘ 

Oh! then would the sounds of Music be 
A cordial drop in the bitter bowl, 

Making the wounded spirit whole. 

But when with other raptures gay 
The throbbing pulses madly play, 

What need of Music can there oe 

To swell the wild torrent of ecstasy ? Frkpkric* w. sukltow. 

Aetr- York , April , 1843 
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DIES IRAE. 

That day of wrath ! that dreadful day I 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

As David and the Sibyl say. 

How terrible that hour will be, 

When the whole world their Judge shall see, 
Judging all tilings most righteously! 

The trumpet, scattering fearful sound, 

Shall wake the slumberers under ground, 
And summon all the throne around! 

Nature and Death shall start with fear, 

When from their graves the dead appear, 

The sentence of that day to hear. 

Then shall the book be opened; nought 
Be secret, but each deed and thought 
Of all men into judgment brought. 

And when the Judge his seat has ta’en, 

Each hidden thing shall be made plain; 
Nothing unpunished will remain. 


Whom shall I, wretched, then adjure, 
How speak, mv safety to insure, 

W T hen scarce the righteous are secure? 


King of tremendous majesty! 

Thou savest all who come to Thee! 
Fountain of Mercy, rescue me! 

Jesus! remember me, I pray ; 
tor me thou earnest on earth to stay ; 

Let me not perish in that day! 

Thou hast redeemed me from the stain 
Of sin, with blood, and toil, and pain ; 

Let not such sufiecing be in vain. 

Just Judge of Vengeance! ere thy throne 
Is set in wrath, for me atone, 

Ere my eternal doom be known! 

I groan, as one with guilt oppressed, 

In shame my countenance is dressed ; 
Lord, give a suppliant sinner rest! 

Thou! who didst pardon Mary’s sin, 

And bad’st the thief to enter in 

With thee to heaven, my trust hast been. 

My prayers unworthy are t’ aspire 
To Thee, yet grant my soul’s desire, 

And save me from eternal fire! 


Among thy sheep oh! let me stand, 

Far from the goats, amid that band 
Whose place is at thine own right hand. 
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And when the Accursed are put to shame, 
And driven to devouring flame, 

Among the Blessed be my name! 


Suppliant, and in the dust, I pray 
With contrite heart; oh! in that day, 
Be Thou my guardian and my stay. 


Fearful and dread that day will be; 
How shall we from its terrors flee ! 


Sinners for judgment are arrayed ; 

Lord! spare the beings thou hast made! 


SKETCHES OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


NOMBHR TOOK. 


No sketches of any Southern State of the Union can faithfully 
present its features to the reader without bringing into view the 
great population of slaves. Of South Carolina is this especially 
true, for there not only do the bond-men outnumber the free, but 
the customs of society, the laws, the daily pursuits, the very habits of 
thought and expression and life, are all inwrought and interwoven 
with this great institution so intimately, that it is recognized in 
every movement and forced upon you at every hour. The. bell 
that sends its loud summons over the city at night and morning; 
the twilight reveille of the city guard; the clanking of the musket 
under your window in the depth of midnight; the trained-bands 
mustering at every alarm of fire; the loud cry of the watchman 
sounding from ward to ward at each quarter of the hour until it dies 
far away in the distance; all declare to you that you live and walk 
and sleep in a land of slaves. You see it in the market, where the 
German soldier strides up and down through the long, crowded 
avenue the live-long day. You hear it on the bustling mart, in the 
excited exchange, through the rattling streets. You find it every 
where; and at the buoyant party or the social dinner, in your 
morning stroll or evening siesta, there is upon you a restraint 
awkward and irksome beyond endurance. 

And yet if the picture can be varied by lighter shades, why not 
so regard it? The heart which would oftentimes be repelled from 
the hideous deformity of human misery, is attracted by some fair 
proportions which ally it to its species, and by gazing upon what 
does not revolt the feelings, becomes itself partaker of the untoward 
lot, and bound by new ties to aid the sufferer. For myself, it has 
not been in the shocking descriptions of itinerant enthusiasts or the 
revolting vignettes of newspaper and pamphlet that I have found 
my sympathies most awakened for the slave; but in his quiet cabin, 
at his allotted task, by the way-side or on the water, where I have 
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learned his happy nature, and recognized him as a fellow-man and 
brother. 

There is no one trait of character which the colored race possess 
that is so remarkable as their habitual cheerfulness. Wherever you 
find the negro, in city or country, at the house or plantation, eating 
his scanty meal in the pine forests of North- Carolina, or following 
the lumbering wheels of the Kentucky wagon to the distant market, 
at play or work, hungry or satiated, he is ever disposed, with philo¬ 
sophic equanimity, to make the best of his condition. Even at the 
auction-sale, that place of all others where slavery appears in its 
naked deformity, he rarely loses his hilarity; and if he can but 
manage to be sold at a price below his real value, he is abundantly 
contented. Were it not that the better feelings of one’s nature 
suffer so rude a shock at these marts of human flesh, the contest 
that is constantly going on between the auctioneer and slave, the 
seller and sellee, would be sufficiently amusing. To bring a low 
price; to stand his master in a sum so small that he shall feel no 
necessity to overtask his laborer, is the constant object of the party 
being sold; while the auctioneer is equally strenuous to gain the 
highest offer. The one of course recommends; the other depreci¬ 
ates ; the latter extols the capacities and excellence, the honesty 
and virtues of the slave he offers, while the former meets him at 
every step with the flattest contradictions. 

‘ Here, gentlemen,’ cries the auctioneer, ‘ here is something you 
do n’t often see ! Look at this man and woman, and just see those 
children! The finest lot I ever offered for sale! What will you 
give ? ’ 

The last words are not out of his mouth, when men, women, and 
children cry out, simultaneously: 

‘ Aint a fine lot! aint a fine lot! * 

* Well, gentlemen,’ continues the auctioneer, ‘come, give us a 
bid! This is a prime fellow! ’ 

‘ Aint a prime fellow! ’ 

‘ Why, yes you are a prime fellow, Caesar! ’ 

‘ No! aint a prime fellow, either! ’ 

4 What’s the reason you are not a prime fellow ? What *s the 
matter?’ 

* Got a lame leg, and never able to finish my task in time, Sir. 
Massa knows me aint a prime fellow! ’ 

‘ Oh, pshaw! nonsense, Cmsar! You ’re lazy, that’s all the diffi¬ 
culty. What will you give, gentlemen? One hundred dollars! 
Only one hundred dollars for this prime lot of negroes! ’ 

* Aint a prime lot! Aint a prime lot! ’ 

4 One hundred dollars! One hundred and fifty! fifty! fifty! 
One hundred and fifty dollars! — only one hundred and fifty! Why, 
gentleman, you do n’t know what you are losing! Look at that 
woman! Is n’t she a prime wench ? Only one hundred and fifty 
dollars a-piece for this prime lot of negroes ! ’ 

‘ Aint a prime wench! aint a prime wench! aint a prime lot! 
aint a prime lot! ’ comes up in tones so shrill and rapid from the 
vol. xxi. 57 
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parties to be sold, that the auctioneer is oftentimes forced to cease 
his recommendations, and to cry only the prices that may be offered. 

In this contest between the seller and the slave, it often happens 
that the latter, by insisting upon his defects, gains the advantage, 
and is sold far below his real value. Then the congratulations of 
his fellows upon his success, after he has left the stand, know no 
bounds, and the fortunate chattel becomes the hero of the morning. 

I remember stepping, last summer, into the ‘ Vendue Range/ (the 
chief market for slaves in Charleston,) while a large sale of planta¬ 
tion-hands was going on, to look up a person whom I wanted to 
see. As I came within the enclosure, an old man had just been put 
upon the stand for sale. My attention was drawn toward him from 
the extreme decrepitude he manifested, as he stood, withered, 
bowed down, and almost helpless, upon the table of the auctioneer. 
A shudder seemed to run through the crowd of buyers, in seeing so 
aged a person exposed for sale; and even the auctioneer himself, 
little accustomed as he was to manifest a sympathy for his victims, 
seemed shocked as he reluctantly cried out: ‘Well, gentlemen, 
what will you give for the old man?’ A moment’s silence fol¬ 
lowed, when a gentleman, taking compassion upon the poor fellow, 
answered: ‘I’ll give you ten dollars for him!’ ‘Knock him oiT! 
knock him off! ’ cried several voices; ‘ do n’t keep the old man up 
there!’ and the auctioneer knocked him down at ten dollars. >io 
sooner had his hammer struck the board, and the words ‘sold ! take 
him down! ’ fallen upon the old man’s ear, than a perfect meta¬ 
morphosis took place in his whole appearance! Straightening him¬ 
self up, with a nod of gratitude to his buyer, he clapped his hands 
together with a hearty ‘ Good ! good! me hab easy times now! ’ 
and with an agility that a moment before would have seemed 
miraculous, sprang from the stand to the ground, and running to a 
corner of the Range, received the congratulations of his fellows 
upon his successful and well-managed ruse. 

That there are instances of extreme personal abuse of the slaves, 
of wanton cruelty in their treatment, of reckless violation of domes¬ 
tic ties, and of egregious wrong for base and mercenary purposes, 
cannot be denied. Unlimited power is always subject to abuse. 
But to represent these instances as examples of the whole, and to 
draw from them conclusions against the great majority of the mas¬ 
ters, is manifestly unjust It is not from the physical condition of 
the slave that the great argument against the institution is to be 
drawn. Custom all over the world is infinitely stronger than law, 
and custom in the slave States prescribes less labor from the ser¬ 
vant and better treatment from the master, than in any free country 
in the world. Lord Morpeth remarked, with his characteristic 
simplicity and plainness, after he had passed several weeks upon 
the plantations of the Cooper and Ashley rivers: * I am an English¬ 
man, and cannot be expected to yield my strong predilections for 
free labor; but yet I will frankly say, that I have never seen in 
Europe, a class of peasantry, exposed to so few deprivations, or 
apparently so happy in their condition, as are the slaves of South- 
Carolina.’ The testimony of every unprejudiced traveller over the 
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Southern States has ever gone to corroborate the same; and he 
who doubts that, as a class, the slaves are cheerful, contented, and 
happy, should mingle with them during their work-hours upon the 
plantation, or visit them in their humble cabins, or listen to their 
merry laugh ringing from house to house in the afternoons of sum¬ 
mer, or through the winter evenings. 

It is not in the physical condition of its subjects that the great 
argument against the institution of slavery is to be found. It is the 
moral and intellectual degradation in which the slaves are found, 
and which is not incidental only, but essential to the very existence 
of the system, which constitutes the true argument against it. Here 
is its weakness ; here lies the whole gist of its wrong. It stupefies 
the soul, and does it purposely. It blinds the eye of reason, and 
shuts truth from the heart. It pampers the body, and starves the 
mind. And the very last trace of God’s image in his creature man 
is defaced and blotted out For all this the master is not to be 
blamed, but the system; and hundreds of thousands of good men 
at the South mourn over it as an evil which they cannot cure. Let 
us thank God that they do so mourn it, and, like brethren good and 
true, lend them our hearts and hands to banish it from our land ! 

The slaves upon the plantations are far more ignorant than those 
who live in the cities. The latter, from their constant intercourse 
with the whites, become shrewd, acute, and oftentimes very intelli¬ 
gent. Indeed, it is not unfrequent that the favorite house-servants 
are taught to read and write, and even to cipher in the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. As a general thing, however, their intelligence 
is manifested in conversation only; and the efforts made to instruct 
them in what Mrs. Malaprop calls the ‘obnoxious sciences/ are 
entirely thrown away. Especially in numbers , even in those sim¬ 
plest combinations which we teach our children in their earliest 
years, are they ignorant beyond belief. My attention was first 
called to this surprising deficiency in their knowledge, in the first 
settlement I ever made with my laundress, a very respectable, mid¬ 
dle-aged woman, whose conversation and manners were much above 
her class. 1 Well, Minta/ I asked, ‘how much do I owe you now?’ 
She replied by stating, that on such a day she had washed a dozen 
and two pieces, on another a dozen and three, on another a dozen 
and one, and so on, reckoning by a dozen and fractions of a dozen, 
and leaving me to make up the amount. She then enumerated the 
moneys she had received; as, for instance, once a dollar, next half 
a dollar, then seven-pence, then four-pence; specifying coins each 
time, until I had put upon paper the full sum she had received. 
Casting up the several columns and subtracting the difference, I said : 
‘ You want just one dollar and sixty-nine cents, Minta, do you not V 
She looked at me with a half-amazed stare, and replied: 4 Me 
do n’t know what you mean, Massa ! ’ 

* Why, I mean that I owe you one dollar and sixty-nine cents ! * 
‘Me don’t understand you, Massa; me don’t know what you 
mean! * 


Supposing she had made some mistake in her own reckoning of 
the bill, I again enumerated the items and stated the result, but 
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with no better fortune than before. Minta still replied : ‘ Me do n’t 
understand you, Massa ! ’ 

1 Well, Minta,’ I said at last, as the only hope of an amicable set¬ 
tlement, 1 tell me what you think I owe you, and I ’ll pay it.’ 

She reckoned a moment upon her fingers and said: * You owe 
me, Massa, one dollar , half a dollar , seven-pence , and four-pence ! ’ 

‘ Well done, Minta ! ’ said I, ‘ that is just what I told you myself ! 9 

‘No, Massa !’ was the characteristic reply; * you no tell me dat! 
You say sixty-nine cents; me say half dollar , seven-pence , and four - 
pence ! ’ And yet Minta was a house-servant, more than usually 
bright and intelligent, and had always lived in Charleston. 

Among the market-men and women, however, and in the mechanic 
trades, there is generally great quickness in reckoning and making 
change, and rarely an error in the result. Some few, indeed, extend 
their knowledge even beyond what the necessities of their business 
require, and become distinguished in their caste as literary sava?is. 
I once saw a communication which had been sent for insertion to 
the editor of a southern literary magazine, and which, malgre the 
orthography, contained all the elements of a well-told tale, that had 
been composed and written by a slave. Above all others however, 
in the literary line, stands Billy the Jew; the blackest, raggedest, 
shrewdest, quickest, richest, and honestest slave in the whole State 
of South Carolina. Billy is not only a Jew in name but by descent, 
and, claiming through the African Israelites the paternity of Abra¬ 
ham, he is admitted to all the rights and enjoys all the privileges of 
the wealthy synagogue. In Hebrew and Arabic, Billy is an accom¬ 
plished scholar; and there are few who excel him in a thorough 
and critical knowledge of the Old Testament scriptures. With the 
true instinct of his race, he has hoarded up from his little earnings 
no small amount of money; but with a penuriousness that one can 
hardly understand, he utterly refuses to purchase his freedom, and 
daily performs his allotted task. To one curious in such matters, 
Billy has secrets in regard to the African Jews that would while 
away many a long summer’s day, and which a golden key would 
not fail to unlock for the benefit of his generation. 

But these instances of intelligence are found only in the city. 
Over the whole territory of the South, the slave is elevated in intel¬ 
ligence and intellect but a little above the brutes that perish. Every 
avenue to knowledge is shut out from him. His place of residence, 
his origin, his country, his age, his rights, he knows nothing of. 
Alas ! he knows not even his destiny ! There is his task, and he 
performs it; there his food, and he eats it; there his humble cabin, 
and he lies down to sleep. But the spirit within him, the home pre¬ 
pared for it by a Saviour’s love, the God who bends the blue sky 
above him, he knows not of. For the wealth of worlds I would 
not be the owner of such a slave. Not that I blame the master, for 
with the kindest feelings of a brother’s heart I pity him. And if 
the petition of an erring soul can reach the sanctuary of the Great 
Spirit above, in the utter inability of human reason to devise a 
remedy for this great evil, mine could only be, ‘God look in mercy 
alike upon the master and the slave ! ’ 
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MY. EARLY DAYS. 


Abxr woht dir 1 — kostlich int d<»in Schlnmmer, 

Rutw schlafl sich s la d^m •'n-en Haus ; 

Lilt der Freude ntirbt bier auoh dor Summer, 

Kocbeln aucb der Menscben Qualea au». Sohillir . ' Elsoi*.’ 


My early days ! my early days! 

Oh draw the friendly vale between, 
And hide from my unwilling' gaze 
The sunshine of that joyous scene ! 
To him who ne’er again may be 

The guileless boy he once hath been, 
It makes the spirit sick to see 

Its devious path of shame and sin. 


From childhood's fresh and dewy dawn. 
When life lay full before my view, 

In Folly’s reckless course I’ve gone. 

Still panting lor the strange and new. 
And I hare met the new and strange, 

And varied with the varying hour, 

And found, alas! that chance and change 
O'er time and sorrow have no power. 


W r ealth has no splendor in my eyes, 

Fame no allurement for my gaze ; 

I care not for Ambition’s prize, 

Or Fashion’s vain and gaudy blaze. 

I have no wisdom ; know not how 
To follow Fortune’s shining track, 

And all behind, before me, now 
Seems cold and sad, forlorn and black. 

Why do I live these weary years, 

And wear this cumbrous load of life, 
W r here budding joy is drowned in tears, 
And peace devoured by care and strife? 
Oh ! were it not a glorious thing 
To dash these shackles all away, 

And in the grave lie slumbering, 

A crumbling mass of senseless clay! 


To him whose fount of tears is dry, 

Or bitterer than Mara’s spring, 

On W’hoin each hour, in flitting by, 

Sheds poison from its dusky wing, 

How ftweet to drop this daily load 
Of listless heart and throbbing head, 
And mingle in that still abode 

Unwept, unweeping, with the dead ! 

No morning dawns upon their eyes, 

To rouse them with its hateful light, 

Nor sun, and moon, and stars, and skies, 
Grow irksome to their aching sight. 

No fawning, false-soul’d friend shall greet, 
No glaring foe defy them now, 

But all in that pale kingdom meet, 

With peaceful eyes and marble brow. 
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Ah ! cease these words of fretful pride, 

And bathe thy heart in contrite tears; 

So shalt thou ’scape the slimy tide 
Slow ebbing' with the dregs of years. 

Go ! read in faith that glorious page 
Traced by the pen of heavenly truth, 

And garner in the heart of age 
The holy memories of youth. 

If pious sorrow soothe the wo 
fey thine own hands upon thee brought, 

A soft, celestial light shall glow 

Through all thy darkling sphere of thought. 

Its morning sun. by clouds o'ercast 
And shrouded to the gates of even, 

Will melt their folds, and set at last 
Refulgent with the hues of heaven. Psnsisboso. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


CJ>e Voting Engltefmtan. 


OHAPTII IirTH. 


• As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and new are past 
Mi iambic, off at sea. northeast winds blow 
8abean odors from th** spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, with such delay 

Well pleased, they slack their couyse, and many a league. 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean sinilea.’ 


Oh ! rest me here upon this flowery bank, , 
Where bloom the jasmine and the violet; 
Eeneath the fragrant ’ran?e which displays 
Above its golden fruit, while all around 
The birds of sweetest song are waiblinp forth’ 
Their grateful melodies — oh ! rest me here ! ’ 


Beautiful Hesperia ! latest discovered but grandest, loveliest, 
most romantic portion of creation ; how must the sight of thy shores 
have burst upon the great Navigator, after his long and wearisome 
voyage, and filled his heart with gratitude and admiration and awe ! 
Wild indeed were thy beauties ; but oh ! how luxuriant, how en¬ 
rapturing, how like Paradise itself! What balmy perfumes, wafted 
upon the air, what mellow notes from birds of golden wing ! What 
a heavenly clime, with its unrivalled cloudless sky, invited the sea- 
tossed mariners to disembark and seek delicious respite and repose ! 
What marvel that, ravished with the account of such a wondrous 
land, Vasco de Gama should have braved the terrible storm Phan¬ 
tom of the Cape, or that the indomitable De Soto should have held 
on his course, undismayed by the perils that surrounded him, until 
he discovered the mighty father of the western waters, the ex¬ 
haustless Mississippi; discovered indeed, but only to find a resting 
place within its bosom. Even now as I write, the scenes of other 
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times come up to view. I see the lofty cacique, with his chieftains 
and followers around him, free as the air that breathed through 
their native forests, generous and unsuspecting of danger, welcom¬ 
ing the Children of the Sun to their shady shores, and showing to 
them all the hospitality of generous hearts. I see this hospitality 
abused, and the peaceful denizens of the forest, who proffered it to 
the stranger, inhumanly butchered, without regard to age or sex. 
Then the scene changes; the white man turns upon his brother, 
and they fight again; the ebon son of Africa is dragged from his 
sun-burnt home to be their bondman and their slave. 

The years roll round. In one part of the great continent, free¬ 
dom is proclaimed ; in another, discord and civil commotion fill the 
land with violence and blood: while other portions retain their con¬ 
nection with the parent state as peaceful and submissive colonies. 
The great God above works his mysterious purposes in every 
change. His almighty decrees must be performed. He will over¬ 
turn and overturn, until all is accomplished. Why then fear the 
result, when His hand directs and governs ? Have faith, oh! 
trembler in the power and justice of the great Creator ! Believe, 
believe , and thou canst not fear ! 

The adverse appearance of the weather, which caused so much 
solicitude on board the ‘ Samuel Adams,’ soon gave way to a more 
agreeable prospect. The wind was baffling a few hours, and finally, 
after boxing the compass, settled into its former quarter, and blew 
steadily from the north. Soon we felt the mild influences of a 
warmer clime; and as we advanced, the air, which had been ex¬ 
ceedingly cold and unpleasant, became soft and gentle, bearing on 
its breezes the fragrant odors from the land, which are always so 
grateful to the voyager after a long confinement upon the ocean, 
away from every genial influence of earth; and which at this time 
seemed like the balmy perfumes of some fairy shore. None can 
estimate the blessings which Providence gives to man in the pleas¬ 
ant green fields, the delightful landscape, the lovely foliage of the 
forest and the fragrant flowers which bloom every where around, 
unless he has spent some part of his life upon the desert ocean, 
where all in view is but one dreary waste of waters ; then indeed 
will he welcome with eagerness the returning signs which tell of 
earth again, and the sight of the distant shore will fill his soul with 
peculiar transport. 

The Young Englishman continued to grow weaker, notwithstand¬ 
ing every favorable circumstance. He could not even leave his 
berth; but the unremitted care of his mother and sister, aided by 
the wonderful composure of the youth, preserved the brittle thread 
of his existence, and he lived*on. I did not again visit him after 
the interview last described; for he was quite too weak to con¬ 
verse, and my presence could be of no service, while it might prove 
an injury; but I inquired almost every hour how his strength held 
out, until I became myself restless with anxiety for him. 

The progress of the * Samuel Adams ’ was rapid toward her des¬ 
tined port. The captain determined to pass to the southward of 
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the Great Antilles, and then steer due west for Jamaica, as the 
northern passage between the Western Islands and the main land 
is rendered extremely dangerous by the force of the Gulf-stream, 
which, as is well known, rushes through the Bahama channel with 
such impetuosity that it is even perceptible on the northern coasts 
of Europe. The Great Bahama Bank, interposed between Cuba 
and these islands, increases the difficulty of the navigation; and 
beside, that quarter was at this time infested with great numbers of 
pirates, and sea-rovers of every description, to whom the peculiar 
character of the times, as before remarked, lent great encouragement 

Keeping then to the south of the whole group which make up 
the western archipelago, we sailed within sight of the lofty moun¬ 
tains that divide the island of Porto Bico, and which, from their 
great height on the east, are visible at considerable distance. They 
were the first signs of land which we beheld. Rising some four 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean, they seem like mighty 
monuments of the great continent which lay beyond. Soon we 
lost sight of these distant summits, as we continued our course for 
Jamaica. It was nearly sixty days since we had left England. 
The new year had dawned upon us ; but instead of the cold bleak 
wind of an English January, accompanied with unpleasant sleet 
and hail, we were enjoying the charming atmosphere of June, and 
inhaling the warm land-breeze which at this season is so delightful 
within the tropics. As we voyaged along the sunny waters of the 
Caribbean sea, I was tempted for the time to forget my situation, 
and yield myself to the pleasing influence of the scene. But the 
thought of the dying youth below operated to check any exuberance 
of feeling ; and my sympathy for those who watched over him so 
tenderly, forbade any thing like a high enjoyment of the surrounding 
prospect On the third day after losing sight of Porto Rico we came 
in view of the southeastern coast of the island of Jamaica. Every 
heart beat quick at the thought of so soon stepping upon the ‘firm- 
set earth ; * while the pleasant weather which had so long favored 
us continued as delightful as ever. 

The nearest harbor of any importance was Port Royal, in the 
southeastern part of the island. This unfortunate town was for¬ 
merly the most opulent city of the New World, but had three times 
been destroyed; first by an earthquake, near the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century; about ten years afterward by fire; and, being again 
rebuilt, it was once more thrown in ruins by a dreadful hurricane, 
which passed over it in 1722, destroying most of the buildings, and 
nearly all the shipping in port. It was then abandoned as a place 
of commercial importance, and at this time contained only some 
two or three hundred houses. Yet the harbor was strongly fortified, 
and so secure and spacious that the navy-yard was continued there. 
The captain of the ‘ Samuel Adams ’ concluded to enter this port, 
and our course was laid accordingly. On the succeeding day, 
toward sunset, we made the harbor, and came to anchor just at 
twilight. It was a delightful evening, that first night of our arrival; 
and never, never shall I forget it, nor the occurrences of the suc- 
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ceeding day. The mild zephyr from the shore breathed gently over 
ns; the moon was at its full, and threw a silvery light around, 
softening the landscape in the distance, and making the waters on 
which we rested appear like the smooth surface of a mirror, resplen¬ 
dent and beautiful. The whole produced a soft and subdued 
influence upon the spirit, till imperceptibly one yielded to the 
impression, as if under a spell of enchantment. A few lights 
gleamed from the town, and a larger number twinkled from the 
different ships in port, and gave something of the appearance of 
life to the scene. 

The Young Englishman still lived. Contrary to our expectations, 
however, as we neared the land, and felt the influence of a change 
of atmosphere, he seemed to sink still lower; and on the evening 
of our arrival, lay in a state of exhaustion bordering upon stupor- 
Communication was held at once with the proper authorities, who, 
on learning from the captain of the ‘Colon’ the circumstances of 
the preservation of his passengers and crew by the American 
vessel, granted us every facility in landing, without subjecting us to 
the ordinary annoyances of the custom-house, health officers, and 
quarantine regulations. Arrangements were also made for the 
removal of the invalid early in the morning to the house of an 
English gentleman of fortune, delightfully situated a little out of 

the town, and where Mrs.-was assured she should find a home 

as long as she remained on the island. 

Not one moment did the mother close her eyes that night She 
sat in the state-room by the side of her son, holding his hand within 
her own, and watching every breath that he drew. The young 
man was scarcely conscious of his mother’s presence, except at 
occasional intervals, when he would open his eyes and strive to 
smile, and return the pressure of her hand. But he spoke not, nor 
seemed in any way sensible that we had anchored in the harbor. 

The morning dawned, and the sun rose for the last time upon the 
dying youth; beautifully it rose, displaying to the highest advan¬ 
tage the rich scenery of the island. Every thing had been arranged 
the evening previous, for conveying the invalid to the house I have 
mentioned; and very early in the morning several gentlemen come 
on board for the purpose of attending him thither. 

The Young Englishman was brought upon deck, when he became 
for the first time apparently conscious of his situation. He gazed 
wonderingly around, and then, as if fearful that it was but a dream, 
looked wistfully at his mother, as if to be assured of the reality. 
Nothing, however, was said, as it was thought expedient to keep 
him as tranquil as possible ; and conversation at this moment, even 
if he had strength to speak, would prove particularly exciting. He 
was carefully lowered into the small boat, and in a few moments 
was conveyed safely to the shore. Here a number of blacks were 
in attendance, with a litter made like an open palanquin, which no 
pains had been spared to render comfortable. He was borne gently 
onward, and after turning through a few narrow streets we emerged 
into the open country. Here a scene burst upon our view which 
vol. xxi. 58 
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defies all description. It was yet early, and the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape was heightened by the fresh dews of the 
morning. In the distance was the lofty range of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, covered with their ancient forests, presenting a* magnificent 
and sublime spectacle; upon the other side was the spacious harbor, 
from which we could look far away upon the sea; while immedi¬ 
ately around, the land was nearly level, and afforded to the eye 
every variety of vegetable life in profuse luxuriance. On all sides 
our path was lined with shrubbery and shade-trees of every de¬ 
scription. The stately mahogany, the wide-spreading mimosas, the 
silver-plated trumpet-tree; the fig, the pimento, and the flowering 
orange, were intermingled in luxuriant confusion; while the air was 
loaded with the perfume of the nutmeg, the cassia, and the myrtle, 
together with a great variety of sweet-scented shrubs and plants, 
for which the Western Islands are so remarkable. The songsters of 
the grove were all awake; the wonderful mocking-bird, with its 
thousand varied notes, the crimson-throated maize-bird, and the bril¬ 
liant hang-nest, filled the air with their songs; and the emerald- 
crested humming-bird would ever and anon dart across our path, 
pursuing her sweet labors from flower to flower. 

And could Death intrude upon such a scene! Were the glorious 
sun-light, the picturesque landscape, the shady bower, the delicious 
perfume, the sweet melody of the birds, and the delightful clime, 
all, all insufficient to check his fatal course, and stay the hand of 
the destroyer? 

As we turned an abrupt corner of the road, we came upon a spot 
of peculiar beauty. A cluster of orange-trees grew on one side, 
filled with buds and blossoms and ripe fruit, and almost overhung 
the path; while on the other the view was unobstructed, and we 
could look across the luxuriant fields covered with the richest 
verdure, the fragrance of which was borne gently toward us by the 
morning breeze. A small stream from the highland crossed the 
road, and added its soft murmurs to increase the enchantment. On 
reaching this spot, the Young Englishman motioned us to stop. 
We paused at once, and the litter was placed upon the ground. 
The youth appeared to summon all his remaining strength for one 
last effort. He raised himself upon his elbow, and gazed around 
in apparent ecstasy Once more, and for the last time, his eye 
brightened, and his countenance glowed with singular intelligence. 

* And this is the New World ! ’ he at length exclaimed, ‘ the land 
of the evening star, of which I have heard, and read, and dreamed! 
Lovely, glorious, heaven-like ! Great God, how wonderful are thy 
works ! Can it be that sin finds a place here ? Beautiful ! beau¬ 
tiful ! 9 murmured he, twice or thrice, and then sunk back upon his 
couch. 

Even now I cannot prevent the tears from starting, as I think 
upon the scene that followed. The mother bent over her son as he 
appeared to swoon away; a look of intense anguish sat upon her 
brow, yet she remained composed, almost frightfully so; while the 
sister knelt at her brother’s feet, and burying her face in her hands, 
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sobbed aloud. In a few moments the young man partially recovered, 
but there was a wildness in his look that told of unsettled reason. 
‘Mother!* he whispered, hoarsely, ‘come nearer! Yes — yes! 
The fields are green, and I shall have a grassy grave; and the 
shark will not disturb me, and that frightful thing, the peterel, will 
not flitter and chirp over me, as I go down, down, down ! Oh! ’tis 
a blessed thing to have earth to sleep on. Mother, I care not for 
the worm; no, no; he is our brother; but the boisterous howling 
sea, those restless rolling waves; do n’t let them swallow me 
up! ’ 

‘ My son ! my son! ’ exclaimed the agonized parent, ‘ do n’t go on 
thus; consider where you are; we have landed; here are the 
pleasant, bright fields, and we’ shall soon be in a nice, quiet room, 

where you can enjoy it all. Speak, my son,’ exclaimed Mrs.-, 

as she saw his countenance change again ; ‘ speak to your mother, 
love; ’ and she bent over him a second time, in indescribable 
agony. 

‘ Mother,’ exclaimed the dying young man, in a tone so faint 
that it was almost inaudible, but which was quiet and composed, 
‘ mother, I have been dreaming ; I know it, for every thing seemed 
to whirl around me. First, I saw the ship ; and then I was on the 
land, and then in the midst of the waters; but it has passed away. 
Mother, I must die — I feel it here ! * putting his hand to his heart 
* I am resigned; I am willing, I am happy to die. Dear mother,’ added 
he, in a still fainter tone, ‘ you will remember my last request; bend 
closer to me,’ he whispered ; 1 you will soon go back to our dear home 
again. I like to look upon this land; ’t is pleasant to my eyes, but 
it is not my own. Dear mother, I want to rest near you in the land 
of my fathers, where you can come and sit near my grave, and our 
spirits may commune together; and — and — where my Mary can 
sleep by my side; for — for it will be so. You will take my remains 
to our own home ? ’ * I will, I will, my son ! ’ groaned the wretched 

parent. 1 Father, I thank Thee for all thy mercies ! ’ continued he ; 
‘and now forgive me, my dear, dear mother, for all the anxiety 
I have caused you: for I have been often wayward and unkind.’ 

‘ Oh, you have never been so — never ! ’ exclaimed Mrs.-. 

‘ And sister — dear Ellen — come near to me. Do not weep for 
me; I do not weep: will you always be kind and gentle to our 
only parent, Ellen ? I know you will; (for the poor girl sobbed too 
violently to answer him;) comfort her, dear sister, for you alone 

will be left to soothe and console her. I would like-’ Here 

his voice grew husky, and a fearful change came over his counte¬ 
nance. ‘ No, I am on land ; I am — nearer, nearer— Mother, raise 
the curtain ; it grows dark — dark ! Oh, now it is light again! Jesus, 
my Saviour! I come ! * 


Thus died in his twenty-third year William Henry St. Leger, 
a person of promise so remarkable, that at this day his death is 
mourned among the friends of his family as an almost irreparable 
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loss. Some of the best articles which appeared in the Reviews 
were from his pen; and he was fast acquiring a brilliant reputation 
among the scholars of his age, when this insidious disease laid low 
his strength. 

Little remains to be told, which would interest the reader in this 
branch of my narrative. Arrangements were soon made for the 
return to England of Mrs. St. Leger and her daughter, with the 
lifeless remains of her darling son, in a ship which was to sail for 
Liverpool in a few weeks. My object in visiting Jamaica was to 
meet an old and dear friend, my former companion in arms, who 
had taken refuge in that island. Upon inquiry I learned that he 
had been dead four weeks. This seemed the crowning blow to my 
misfortunes; but I trust I submitted to it without a murmur. The 
time soon arrived for the sailing of the English ship; and our mournful 
company stepped on board. The voyage eastward was a long one, 
but without incident; and after a passage of nearly forty days, we 
anchored in the Mersey. On landing, I gave Mrs. St. Leger and 
her daughter into the hands of their friends, who had assembled to 
receive them, and, declining the pressing invitation of the former to 
proceed to her country residence, I hastened at once to throw myself 
into the stirring scenes which were enacting on the Continent. 


LOVERS AND HUSBANDS. 

A THOUGHT BT GARRICK. 


Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 

Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught 
That prudence must cherish what beauty has caught. 


it. 

Use the man whom vou wed like your fav’rite guitar,' 
Though there’s music in both, they ’re both apt to jar. 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch! 

Not played on too roughly, nor handled too much. 

in. 

The linnet and sparrow that feed from your hand 
Grow fond by your kindness, and come at command ; 
Exert with your husband the same happy skill. 

For hearts, Uke your birds, may be tamed at your will. 


Be gay and good-humored, complying and kind ; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind: 
*Tis there that the wife mav her conquest improve, 

And Hymen will rivet the fetters of love. 
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CAMPERDOWN. 


A B11L&D WHITTSS AT WIUBLSDON. BT TH? DESIRS OF MR. FITT, IN TlT5 I AST W5JI OF OCTOBSR. 1787. AMD 
■ ON<J AT TH» IMTIRIilKUIXT OtYFN BT THS FAST INDIA fOMPANT TO LORD DONOAN, 

IN HONOR OF THS VICTOR? OF CAVPSRDOWN. 


BT TUB LATE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


Enrolled in our bright annals lives full many a callant name, 

But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame, 

To shield our liberties and laws, to guard our Sovereign's crown, 

Than noble Duncan’s mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 

xr. 

October the eleventh it was, he spied the Dutch at nine, 

The British signal Hew ‘ To break their clo*e embattled line,? 

Their line he broke — for every heart, on that auspicious day, 

The bitter memory of the past had vowed to wipe away . 1 

in. 

At three o’clock, nine gallant ships had struck their colors proud, 

And three brave Admirals at his feet their vanquished flags had bowed ; 
Our Duncan’s British colors streamed all-glorious to the last, 

For, in the battle’s fiercest rage, he nailed them to the mast.* 


Now turning from the conquered chiefs to his victorious CTew, 

Great Duncan spoke, in Conquest's pride to heavenly faith still true, 
* Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble prayer* 

1 Give thanks to God, who, in this fight, has made our cause his care.* 


Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day’s renown, 

Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly blessed His providence, and hailed His guardian power, 
Who valor, strength, and skill inspired, in that dread battle’s hour. 


VI. 

The captive Dutch the solemn scene surveyed in silent awe, 

And rued the day when Holland crouched to France’s impious law; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith unite to form this land 
For victory, for fame, and power, just rule, and high command. 

VII. 

* The Venerable ’ was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

Our veteran Hero well becomes his gallant vessel’s name : 

Behold his locks f they speak the toil of many a stormy day , 4 
7 For fifty years, througn winds and waves, he holds his dauntless way. 


1 Thr mutiny of the fleet at the Nore happened a short time before the Victory of Camperdown. 

3 This is a fact, well known at the time. 

* Lord Pcincan received the swords of the three Dutch Admirals on the quarter-deck of * The Venerable ; ’ 
and immediately, in their presence, ordered his crew to prayer*. The scene was most ani m at i ng and 
aiTeetmir. 

* Lord Dctncan was of very noble and venerable appearance, with a fine complexion, and long gray hair. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Europe in the beginning of 1842. Lettres sur L’inauguration du Chemin de Fer de Stras¬ 
bourg 4 Bale. Par Michel Chevalier. In one volume, pp. 124. Paris. Librarie de Charles 

Gosselin. 

The ingenious author of the daguerreotype thinks he shall succeed in rendering his 
plates sufficiently sensitive to arrest the exact features of moving bodies. Some power 
like this is needed now by the political and moral historian, if he would give the true 
form and impress of the times in which he lives. In Europe there seems nothing con¬ 
stant but change. The volume named at the head of this article, written by one well 
known for his minute descriptions of the internal improvements in the United States, 
performs for the region of the Upper and Lower Rhine the office of the daguerreotype 
in relation to facts growing out of the inauguration of the rail-road between Strasbourg 
and Bale. After giving a brief history of the province of Alsace and its neighbors, it 
describes the public works already finished and those now in progress. In relating the 
particulars of the opeuing of the rail-road, our author takes occasion to allude to the 
spirit of the age in other countries, and pays a tribute to American enterprise. Next 
come descriptions of the fi&tes at Mulhouse and Strasbourg; and of the speeches and 
toasts at the two banquets. The religious services, always performed on such occasions 
in Europe, give our author the opportunity of speaking of the extended influence of 
Christianity. He has written so well on some of the great topics now before the cabi¬ 
nets of Europe, that we wish he had on this occasion given us something more than a 
thin pamphlet. It is not our intention to make an abstract of this work; but, as a speci¬ 
men of its tone and aim, we quote a few of its closing lines: 

‘ Par les chemins de fer, la sphere des relations s’agrandit. Paries eheminsde ferune immense 
fusion des int^rets, des id£es, et des mmurs se prepare. C’est que les ehemins de fer ofl'rent 4 la 
civilisation un instrument sup^rieur de concert et d’unit6 ; c’est qu’ils viennent 4 propos pour 
aider le genre hurnain 4 accoinplir ses plus sublimes destinies. La sainte alliance des peuples 
ge constituera, et Phumamti s'aclieininera vers le sanctuaire de la fratemiti universelle ; rfeve des 
philosophes, promesse des revelateurs.’ * 

After an abstract of what was said by the various orators at the dinner-table, our author 
remarks : 

‘ Dans tous les discours ont iclati le divouement 4 1’ordre comme 4 la liberti, le vcpu d’une 
anion sincere et cordinle enlre les gouvemements et entre les peuples de l’Europe, l’nmour de la 
paix, la nicessite d’ouvrir aux nations 4 deux battants, la carriirc de Tiudustrie, et le desir de voir 


• * Br rail-roads, the sphere cf relations is enlarged. By means of rail roads an immense fusion of inter¬ 
ests. of ideas, and of manners, takes place. Rail-roads offer to civilisation a superior means of concert and 
unison. They serve to aid the human race in fulfilling their most sublime destinies. The sacred alliance of 
nations will by them be made closer, and humanity will march onward toward the sanctuary of a universal 
brotherhood : the dream of philosophers, the predictions of prophet*. i-nss. TnaKaLarioN turox. 
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le gouvemement Fran^aise prendre enfin un parti & P6gard des grandes lignes de chemin de fer. 
Sous tous ces rapports, les orateurs du banquet de Wulhousc ont 6tc les organes de la France et de 
TEurope emigre.’ * 

Speaking of the importance of religion to the laboring classes, he says: ‘ Unless there 
be an intervention of religion, there will spring up from the manufacturing population a 
reign of brutal anarchy and degrading oppression. Under the protection of religious 
faith, labor will, on the contrary, give birth to that practical liberty for which the people 
hunger. The law of Christ was always a law of deliverance as well as of discipline.’ 
France is now in the transition state. Having, as a nation, thrown off the Roman Cath¬ 
olic religion and taken none other in its place, it has lost one of the elements of national 
thought and the best cement of social virtue. Divided, moreover, by a thousand conflict¬ 
ing theories, it has lost its unity of view in respect to moral objects. Having tried infi¬ 
delity and found it to be nothing, many of the best minds in the kingdom, urged by the 
impulses of our common nature, are now beginning with anxiety to ask, ‘ Who will show 
us any good?’ Would that the enterprises on which they enter with so much enthu¬ 
siasm might help to bring them the elevated Christian faith of their neighbors; and that 
as their rail-roads make them approach so near to others, truth might make them approach 
nearer to Heaven, and induce them to run with new speed the divine course of piety and 
holiness. 

The little pamphlet before us has one of the characteristics of genius; it suggests 
much more than it records. As a proof of this, we must say that its perusal led us into 
the following meditations on the present state of Europe ; meditations which we hope 
our readers may not find uninstructive, w’hile we assure them that our conclusions are 
drawn from official documents, and from facts within our personal knowledge. 

Society will not consent to come to a stand-still on any of the great topics of individual 
right or social improvement. Progress is the evidence which a nation gives of life. 
Government, in order to answer its loftiest aims, should be paternal; with a heart that 
can feel, a head that can legislate, and a hand that can execute. Where sentiment, intel¬ 
ligence, and power are not combined, there will be compulsion either in the moral, men¬ 
tal, or physical efforts of a people. To develope all the affections of the heart, all the 
faculties of the mind, and all the energies of the body, should be the sacred duty of gov¬ 
ernment. Where this in tural equilibrium exists, there the machine of government works 
with the least possible friction. Tried by these common maxims, the different states of 
Europe may be compared together, with some hope of arriving at just conceptions of 
their relative prosperity. To institute extended comparisons is, however, not our present 
purpose; but we would merely signalize as examples a few particulars which have 
come under our notice during a long sojourn in the midst of these States. 

I. Among the new movements now observed in Europe, we may record the efforts of 
the various sovereigns to introduce elementary instruction among the people; and aUo 
the extraordinary efforts of learned men to extend science and literature. 

Heretofore, kings considered the education of the people as a secondary object; taking 
rank below that of military tactics. Each class of citizens exhibited ideas and habits 
which had come to them by a sort of hereditary descent; as some minerals are always 
found in certain strata. This movement of kings for the instruction of their subjects is 
eminently politic. Since war has ceased to call for soldiers, it has become necessary to 
provide for the safety of the state by enlightening the public mind and fortifying public 
morals. Hence the attention which the celebrated school-systems of Holland and Prus- 


• ' In all these discourses, there flashed forth a devotion to order aa well as to liberty ; a desire for a sincere 
and cordial union between the governments and the people of Europe ; the necessity of laying open to the 
nations, by two united efforts, a career of industry ; and the wish of at last seeing the French government 
take an active part in extensive lines of rail-roads. In all these respects, the orators of the banquet of Mul- 
house have been the organs of France, and of the whole of Europe.' 
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Ah ! cease these words of fretful pride, 

And bathe thy heart in contrite tears; 

So shalt thou ’scape the slimy tide 
Slow ebbing with the dregs of years. 

Go! read in faith that glorious page 
Traced by the pen of heavenly truth, 

And garner in the heart of age 
The holy memories of youth. 

If pious sorrow soothe the wo 
By thine own hands upon thee brought, 

A soft, celestial light shall glow 
Through all thy darkling sphere of thought. 

Its morning sun. by clouds o'ercast 
And shrouded to the gates of even, 

Will melt their folds, and set at last 
Refulgent with the hues of heaven. Pinsisroso. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


Cfce ¥oung SBnglfoJmwn. 


CHAPTER IITTB. 


' As ■when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mo/ambic. cff at sea. northeast winds blow 
8abean odors fri>m th<“ spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, with such delay 

Well pjleased. they slack their coutsc, and many a league, 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles.' 


* Oh ! rest me here upon this flowery bank. 

Where bloom the jasmine and th*» violet; 

Beneath the fragrant irarn-e which disp-lays 
Above its golden fruit, while all around 
’ The birds of sweetest song are waibling forth’ 

Their grateful melodies — oh ! rest me here ! * 

Beautiful Hesperia ! latest discovered but grandest, loveliest, 
most romantic portion of creation ; how must the sight of thy shores 
have burst upon the great Navigator, after his long and wearisome 
voyage, and filled his heart with gratitude and admiration and awe ! 
Wild indeed were thy beauties ; but oh ! how luxuriant, how en¬ 
rapturing, how like Paradise itself! What balmy perfumes, wafted 
upon the air, what mellow notes from birds of golden wing ! What 
a heavenly dime, with its unrivalled cloudless sky, invited the sea- 
tossed mariners to disembark and seek delicious respite and repose ! 
What marvel that, ravished with the account of such a wondrous 
land, Vasco de Gama should have braved the terrible storm Phan¬ 
tom of the Cape, or that the indomitable De Soto should have held 
on his course, undismayed by the perils that surrounded him, until 
he discovered the mighty father of the western waters, the ex¬ 
haustless Mississippi; discovered indeed, but only to find a resting 
place within its bosom. Even now as I write, the scenes of other 
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times come up to view. I see the lofty cacique, with his chieftains 
and followers around him, free as the air that breathed through 
their native forests, generous and unsuspecting of danger, welcom¬ 
ing the Children of the Sun to their shady shores, and showing to 
them all the hospitality of generous hearts. I see this hospitality 
abused, and the peaceful denizens of the forest, who proffered it to 
the stranger, inhumanly butchered, without regard to age or sex. 
Then the scene changes; the white man turns upon his brother, 
and they fight again; the ebon son of Africa is dragged from his 
sun-burnt home to be their bondman and their slave. 

The years roll round. In one part of the great continent, free¬ 
dom is proclaimed ; in another, discord and civil commotion fill the 
land with violence and blood : while other portions retain their con¬ 
nection with the parent state as peaceful and submissive colonies. 
The great God above works his mysterious purposes in every 
change. His almighty decrees must be performed. He will over¬ 
turn and overturn, until all is accomplished. Why then fear the 
result, when His hand directs and governs ? Have faith, oh! 
trembler in the power and justice of the great Creator ! Believe, 
believe , and thou canst not fear! 

The adverse appearance of the weather, which caused so much 
solicitude on board the * Samuel Adams,’ soon gave way to a more 
agreeable prospect. The wind was baffling a few hours, and finally, 
after boxing the compass, settled into its former quarter, and blew 
steadily from the north. Soon we felt the mild influences of a 
warmer clime; and as we advanced, the air, which had been ex¬ 
ceedingly cold and unpleasant, became soft and gentle, bearing on 
its breezes the fragrant odors from the land, which are always so 
grateful to the voyager after a long confinement upon the ocean, 
away from every genial influence of earth; and which at this time 
seemed like the balmy perfumes of some fairy shore. None can 
estimate the blessings which Providence gives to man in the pleas¬ 
ant green fields, the delightful landscape, the lovely foliage of the 
forest and the fragrant flowers which bloom every where around, 
unless he has spent some part of his life upon the desert ocean, 
where all in view is but one dreary waste of waters ; then indeed 
will he welcome with eagerness the returning signs which tell of 
earth again, and the sight of the distant shore will fill his soul with 
peculiar transport. 

The Young Englishman continued to grow weaker, notwithstand¬ 
ing every favorable circumstance. He could not even leave his 
berth; but the unremitted care of his mother and sister, aided by 
the wonderful composure of the youth, preserved the brittle thread 
of his existence, and he lived’on. I did not again visit him after 
the interview last described; for he was quite too weak to con¬ 
verse, and my presence could be of no service, while it might prove 
an injury; but I inquired almost every hour how his strength held 
out, until I became myself restless with anxiety for him. 

The progress of the 1 Samuel Adams ’ was rapid toward her des¬ 
tined port. The captain determined to pass to the southward of 
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sia have recently received. In 1806, M. Vanden-Ende, of Holland, completed his plan 
for popular instruction ; and by the establishment of Normal Schools, commenced a course 
of means which spread good learning through the realm. He was a celestial pattern of 
a school-master, and by his own superintendence rendered his success so signal as to 
attract the attention of Frederick William the Third of Prussia, who sent delegates to 
him with the view of transplanting his excellent modes into the Prussian soil. This con¬ 
sequence followed ; and in 1819 a system much resembling that of Holland was intro¬ 
duced, with the Baron Von Alteinstein at its head. As it came from the sovereign it 
was carried into that unquestioning execution so common in military despotisms, so 
uncommon among us. One of its features will show the temper of the system; it com¬ 
pels the attendance at school of every child from four years old to fourteen. These 
schools are kept by purposely-prepared teachers; and the result is. that in the "whole 
kingdom of Prussia there is not an adult who has not education, intellectual and moral, 
sufficient for all the wants of the laboring classes. A maxim among them seems to be 
this; whatever we would have in the state we must first introduce into the school-room. 
Thus by providing self-government for every mind they save the expenses of an armed 
police, while they render the people industrious, peaceful, and happy. Germany entire 
has come into this system, modified in each State by peculiarities. Even Austria has 
made such improvement in her modes of instruction as to introduce Normal seminaries 
through the empire, and her sovereign has issued a decree in these words : After such a 
time, ‘ no male or female shall be married who cannot read, write, cipher, make out and 
cast up a common account.’ In France there is great interest on the subject of primary 
instruction; and recently schools for the people have been attached to some colleges. 
Norman schools furnish good teachers, and generous appropriations begin to be made. 
In E igland they are doing much in a different way. The fast-anchored isle does not 
like to become copyist; and the Borough Road School of London, though the best, is 
not so good as the best preparatory schools on the continent. They are trying more 
experiments in education than all Europe put together, and we therefore have the great¬ 
est hopes, knowing the sound common sense of our father-land. In most of the smaller 
northern kingdoms there is a general excitation of the public mind on this great topic of 
elementary culture, and the good leaven of Holland will ere long leaven the whole 
lump. 

It would be strange if defects could not be discovered in the operations of systems so 
vast and so varied. That these exist, all the friends of general education acknowledge. 
Among those which have particularly arrested our attention are the following: Take 
France as an example, and we find that popular instruction is not based on morality. 
Religion and morality, as inculcated in the schools, only ‘play round the head, they come 
not near the heart.’ The absence of this ftmdamental sanction in such a country' is seen 
in the mournful fact, that falsehood is almost a fashionable appendage to a human being. 
Violation of truth is found in the streets, heard in the parlor, seen on the stage, and pro¬ 
claimed by the press. The social ills of which this is the cause have become national 
calamities. A sensible author, who has lately published more severe things on this sub¬ 
ject than we dare to copy, says: ‘ Our systems of education are theoretic, not practical.’ 
They do not meet the wants of the soul, and therefore they can never meet the wants of 
society. 

Another defect is a sort of consequence of the foregoing; namely, the stimulus of emu¬ 
lation is applied to its utmost extent. Examinations for prizes are considered of the first 
moment. The exhortations of the teacher to his pupils, from the simplest elementary 
schools to the highest university, are all based upon this spirit of rivalry ; and the images 
drawn from the battle-field are those most employed ; the best literary combatant being 
crowned with the richest laurel, and compared to Napoleon at Austerlilz. This begets 
among some students the liveliest feelings of envy, and among others the rankest spirit 

of hatred. We have seen one of the first scholars in Europe distribute his official kisses, 
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and oaken garland-crowns to the young victors in the University of France, the immense 
crowd of privileged spectators violently applauding meanwhile ; and we have watched 
with inexpressible sympathy the tear as it fell from the eye of one who for the last year 
had been struggling with all his force to gain the honor which he now saw bestowed on 
his rival. 

We have said there are new movements among men of science. Never was the 
desire of extending scientific research so strong as at this time. Every new fact is im¬ 
mediately put into the fiery alembic, and Nature is all but tortured to extract her secrets. 
In agriculture, new modes of examining soils reveal new treasures in the earth; in 
mechanics, new laws of motion present points of support in the air, which may at length 
wholly change the face of commercial life ; in astronomy, extended applications of known 
laws lead to new inferences, of the most astonishing magnitude; in chemistry, new 
agents under improved modes ascertain the exact combinations of the atmosphere, and 
correct numberless mistakes in the theory of colors and the action of electricity. In one 
word, Curiosity with its eagle eye and strong hand, hungering and thirsting after knowl¬ 
edge, goes forth into creation, now ascending in its balloon above the mountains and 
the clouds to measure the increasing cold, and now boring its tube into the centre of the 
solid ground to measure the increasing heat; now taking wing with exploring expedi¬ 
tions to the secret corners of the earth, casting its net for every different fish in the sea, 
and springing its snare upon every new bird in the sky, and now sitting down to toil day 
and night in the application of a true alphabet to the hieroglyphics of antiquity. 

II. Another new movement in European States is that for the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace. Society, as a whole, gravitates toward peace. There are two reasons 
for this. First, they who formerly pursued war as their proper trade and lawful calling 
have, during the long vacation of twenty-five years, become engaged in commerce, man¬ 
ufactures, arts, and agriculture. They have amassed wealth, and have educated their 
sons in these habits of peaceful enterprise and labor. This large and comparatively new 
class in Europe see that war will not only deprive them of their influence and shorten 
their incomes, but may also take from them their children. This substitution of the 
spirit of trade for the spirit of war, this conversion of swords into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, tends every where toward pacific policy. It has had the 
effect of drawing together nations heretofore alienated. To carry on the commerce and 
arts of peace, rail-roads, canals, and steam-boats have been introduced, thus bringing 
distant kingdoms so near together that their several markets seem not unlike the different 
shops of the same great city. These circumstances again modify in their turn the cur¬ 
rent principles of exchange, and compel governments to adopt a general scale of duties, 
which becomes an additional guaranty for peace. This fusion of interests is peculiarly 
a bond of union between those states whose juxta-position was anciently the chief cause 
of rupture. To mention one example ; the German confederation and their new system 
of custom-houses. This is a social movement entirely novel in Europe, and it promises 
to have imitators, for already the question of removing the custom-houses of France to 
the outer borders of Belgium has been discussed in both kingdoms, and the confirmation 
it would give to the principles of peace is one of the great arguments urged for its adop¬ 
tion. This measure, it is said, originated with the King of the French, whose efforts to 
secure tranquillity to Europe has obtained for him the title of the Napoleon of Peate. 

Europe as a whole, wishes peace ; wishes to adopt common principles, and march at 
the head of modern civilization. Leaving each state its proper individuality, it would 
encourage between them all a free interchange of moral sentiments, of scientific disi 
coveries, and industrial products. Thus extended, wars become every day less probable, 
as the interests of the people become more and more an element in the calculations of 
kings. The ancient baron had not to ask his serfs if he should go to battle with his 
neighbor; but modern kings, before they enter on this perilous work, must ask permis¬ 
sion of the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturalists. The people begin to 
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apprehend that in this game of war, at which kings play, the blood and treasure come 
eventually out of them, and they therefore hold their hand on the sword to keep it in its 
scabbard. In one word ; it is evident that the higher interests of human life are super- 
ceding the claims of royal ambition and party politics, and that henceforth the commer¬ 
cial relations and general welfare of different communities will give to a war between 
them the appearance of a duel between brothers. 

The second reason why European states will maintain international peace is, that each 
sovereign has now as much as he can do to keep his own people from engaging in parlia¬ 
mentary reforms and political revolutions. We speak from knowledge when we say, 
that in every kingdom of Europe there are numbers of intelligent and patriotic citizens, 
who, though opposed to collision with foreign nations, are ready for a struggle with their 
own government. Their rallying word is not revolution but reform. They have come to 
the apprehension of their inalienable rights, and they mean to assert them, ‘ peacefully 
if they can, forcibly if they must.’ The kings see that war lifts this whole class of citi¬ 
zens into perilous consequence, and opens to them the very best occasions for presenting 
their claims. This is the true state of things; and it constantly reminds us of those 
earlier times when the feeble remains of Roman civilization went out from the com¬ 
munal liberties of the middle ages. A few sparks, preserved under the ashes of revolu¬ 
tions, sufficed then to rekindle the flame of progress, giving it a force heretofore unknown. 
The cities and villages, which fatigued with feudal domination rose to resist oppression, 
obeyed a natural impulse, and gave emphasis to the social tendencies of the epoch. 
They waited long and patiently for the signal of regeneration, and when it sounded, all 
were girt and road-ready for the movement. Republics were formed in Italy and meri¬ 
dian Gaul, commercial leagues in Germany, and communes in France. So also, Parma 
and Plaisance, Toulouse and Marseilles. Hamburg and Lubec, Cambray and Le Mons, 
Laon and Amiens, declared themselves ready for emancipation ; the electric commotion 
seized the multitude at once, and the insurrectional idea propagated itself through every 
part of Europe. A process not unlike this, having political reform for its object, is at this 
hour travelling over the same route ; and from what we often read and know of its aims, 
we should suppose that its patrons considered the noble efforts of the mass in throwing 
off feudal tyranny but as an eloquent preface to the epic they would prepare for the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In proof of all this, mark the restlessness of the people in every kingdom of Europe ! 
How this restlessness showed itself even during the troubles in the Ottoman empire; an 
empire which is for a moment secure only because so many stand ready to devour it; 
and which is rent with religious divisions and popular commotions! In Italy the same 
fact meets us every where. Crumbled into little dominions, which are kept at variance 
to prevent amalgamation, she has exiles in every quarter of the globe, who sympathize 
with the many friends of reform they have left at home. Their common saying we have 
often heard: ‘ We like our French conquerors better than our Austrian protectors.* 
Passing over the Alps, even republican Switzerland has recently shown the spirit of her 
neighbors in suppressing the convents of Argovie. The light of her example, set on an 
hill, cannot be hid. If Russia and Austria bring thejr iron laws to bear with a well- 
adjusted pressure, and preserve with few interruptions their internal quiet, this is not so 
true of their friend Prussia, whose last king had a quarrel with the Pope, in which five 
millions of his subjects took part against him; and whose present sovereign finds it 
extremely difficult to evade the urgent petitions of his subjects for new constitutions, 
and for an extension of municipal privileges. An important concession lately made, is 
in an order given by him to his Minister of State, commanding him to allow the censors 
of the press ‘all the liberty of free publication which can in any manner be wise or right.’ 
Most of the small states of Germany have obtained so nearly what they want, that their 
rulers have become the servants of the people. To show exactly what this last remark 
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means, we need only look at Ilanover, whose .rash and obstinate king is preparing for 
himself every form of suffering by his senseless opposition to the will of his people. 
They speak the language of the masses in Europe, when, in their address to His Majesty 
they tell him they will not surrender those natural rights which the nineteenth century 
guaranties to citizens. In their sister-realm, England, the people have freedom, but 
want bread ; and the peculiar legislation of that country has armed Ireland and the poor 
with a terrible hostility to the existing institutions. The frequent meetings of reformers 
alarm the civil authorities, and the principles of the Chartists have made such progress 
as encourages reformers to hope that by new alliances they shall be able before many 
years to control the elections. It is well known that this sad condition of things consti¬ 
tuted one of the strongest objections to a war with the United States. France is always 
in a state of political inflammation; . always dreaming of something belter; always 
gazing at an unreached paradise. Uneasiness there is reduced to a science; and the 
secret societies which exist through the whole length and breadth of the land, give it 
embodiment and form, in their murderous attacks on the life of the king and his sons, 
whenever favoring opportunities occur. It is very evident that the revolutionary lava 
which was thrown up from the Parisian volcano in 1S30 is not yet wholly cooled. There 
are many standing topics of complaint Out of thirty-four millions of inhabitants there 
are but two hundred thousand electors, and half of these are in some manner connected 
with the government. The resolution of the people to extend the electorial franchise 
cannot be frustrated much longer. Spain at this moment presents a moving example of 
the state of things above alluded to ; and is of itself sufficient to prove the position we 
have taken. With no wish to break the peace with other nations, Spaniards seem to 
have none to keep it among themselves. Civil revolutions succeed by a kind of fixed 
scale, or geometrical series. Reform is their watch-word, a word stereotyped ten years 
ago by them. The people act responsive to the great European pulsation ; and to show, 
in concluding these remarks, what that is, we W'ill give a few facts as examples. The 
Cortes of Madrid, a few months since, voted to report the following bill for the sale of the 
property of the Catholic clergy in Spain. ‘ Article L All the property of the secular 
clergy shall be national. Article II. The annual revenues of the Catholic church derived 
from seats, etc. shall be national. Article III. All church property shall be sold. Arti¬ 
cle IV. All said revenues shall be placed in the hands of the government.’ In Novem¬ 
ber last, we found the followingaccount in a Madrid paper: ‘ Last week the Grand Staff* 
of the garrison of Madrid offered a splendid banquet to the Grand Staff of the National 
Guards of the city. In this meeting were united the £lite of both of these most respecta¬ 
ble corps. At the dessert, a lieutenant of the National Guards offered the following toast: 

* The happy day when we shall drink the blood of tyrants as we drink the liquor from 
this cup.’ Another gentleman gave this : ‘ Should the Pope excommunicate the Duke 
de la Victoire, let Spain instantly shake off the yoke of the court of Rome.’ Another 
gave this: ‘ The speedy advent of pure democracy.’ Another pertained to the King of 
the French, who was supposed to have favored Queen Christine’s cause: ‘ May the 
Supreme Being soon glorify the King of the Barricades.’ There were many more in 
like strain. After this, we ask if the case be not made out, that international wars in 
Europe are not at present improbable, from the fact that kings have their hands more 
than full in keeping their people quiet ? They need all their armies for the repose of their 
capitals and large cities. 

To these reasons for the maintenance of international peace in the old world, some 
would add the almost bankruptcy of the leading powers ; but we find that however much 
their straitened condition may be a source of complaint in time of peace, it is all for¬ 
gotten in a moment, so soon as a real cause of war presents itself. Others would 
add a yet stronger reason; namely, the greater prevalence of Christian principle in 
diplomatic affairs. That there are many among the most distinguished philosophers 
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in Europe who are penetrated with the gTeat moral argument against war, and who are 
strongly in favor of the system of arbitration, is a consoling fact to the philanthropist; 
but observation has convinced us that the truth on this head, as applied to Europe, 
may be illustrated by a fact which look place near where we once lived. A straight 
Quaker, of choleric temperament, was insulted by a market-man near his door. He 
rushed with fury on his enemy. His good wife, hearing the noise of the conflict, 
hastened to the spot, threw herself between the combatants, exclaiming: ‘John, stop! 
slop! remember your religion.’ ‘What’s that to me when I’m mad?’ was John’s 
reply. 

III. The last new movement that we would mention pertains to labor. We do not 
mean the labor bestowed on raiUroads, canals, and public buildings; but we see in 
Europe a question touching the laboring classes which grows every day of deeper im¬ 
port. The increase of population in comparison with the extent of territory is so great, 
that some begin to calculate how long it will be before the last acre of land will become 
indispensable to human subsistence. In many places the population is already so dense 
and the markets so high that the poor are forced to live on potatoes, bread, and the 
coarsest food. The merchants and landholders hav6 become the successors of the 
ancient barons, and with this difference, that the barons took care of their laborers ; they 
cherished the young, shielded the old, and nursed the sick ; while the modem landholder 
does none of these things to his hired laborer. He employs a man or woman while they 
are in sound health and Ih full strength ; and at the end of the day, month, or year, dis¬ 
misses them for ever to the bleak mercy of the world. The accumulation of the truly 
indigent in the old world is frightful. The houses of relief are thronged, and thousands 
must be rejected. The funds of charitable associations are not half sufficient for the 
demand, and the consequence is, extreme suffering and oftentimes death. The poorer 
the laboring classes become, the poorer they may become ; for they grow less indepen¬ 
dent and less able to resist the oppressions they meet in their employers. It is now an 
established fact, that in proportion as the merchants, manufacturers, and landholders 
have become rich, their laborers have become poor. What then must be the actual state 
and social tendency of a country where this fact exists? Looking at the matter narrowly, 
we find it to be this ; that a new relationship has grown up between the poorer classes 
among themselves, and also between the rich among themselves. They have both, so to 
speak, become clannish; and what is the nature of these alliances? They are, on the 
one hand, alliances of the rich to sustain each other against the poor; and on the other 
hand, alliances of the poor against the extortions of the rich. The natural consequence 
of this state of things is a well-settled hostility between the parties. Thus situated at 
this hour, the poor becoming more poor and the rich more rich, the new question has 
been started, where shall a radical change of relationships between the parties begin ? 
This is one of the deepest questions of domestic policy now before the statesmen and 
philanthropists of Europe ; and it somewhat resembles that concerning the increase of 
slaves in the United States. No solution has yet been fixed upon; although many 
learned commissioners have had the subject under examination; and to any plan it will 
be easy to oppose serious objections, for this simple reason, that any reforms, which 
justice and humanity may ask, will be opposed to the legal statutes and hereditary logic 
which an artificial state of society has created and sanctioned. 

We feel ourselves among the last who should decide where so many are in doubt; but 
as foreigners, we hope to be pardoned in bringing without pretention our modest stone, 
while we leave to others the plan and erection of the edifice. If the following hints 
provoke discussion, their whole aim will be answered : It will be neither advisable nor 
just to divide the property of the community in order to feed the poor. This would be 
nothing more nor less than universal plunder, ending in universal ruin. Equally impolitic 
would it be to impose an income-tax on the rich in order to erect asylums where the poor 
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could be sustained. What then can be done? We answer, employ the poor. But who 
shall employ them? Shall we compel you or your neighbor to employ laborers when 
you have no work to be done ? Such a tax you would object to ; but we must tax you 
in another way; and here we would make our suggestions. 

First. We would have the governments of Europe undertake great works of internal 
improvement, such as the erection of public edifices, the digging of canals, and the open¬ 
ing of rail-roads ; and for all these the rich must pay. 

Second. The governments may institute agricultural establishments in different parts 
of the country, where all may labor who cannot find employment elsewhere. There is 
not a kingdom in Europe where such uncultivated lands do not exist. This plan would 
bring these lands into productiveness and lessen the prices of provisions; for it is not the 
richest soils which now sustain the greatest population, but rather those which have had 
their natural resources most fully developed. 

Third. Where landholders own the soil in perpetuity they must be obliged to submit 
it to cultivation at prices established by law. This extreme case will not. we presume, 
soon happen ; but when the time comes that human beings are suffering for want of food, 
no statutes must continue to exist which say that they shall starve. This is that last 
necessity which knows no law. A government has no right to legislate death to its 
innocent citizens. 

Fourth. There must be new bonds of union between masters and laborers. The 
infinite distance at which laborers are kept from their employers, in these countries, is 
productive of two evils to the master. First, to his interest, because the laborer will do 
as little as he can for his wages, and feel no interest to do that little well Secondly, to 
his security; for when the strikes and lawless tumults break out, they always endanger 
his peace and often his life. The need of the application of the Christian standard to this 
relationship of master and servant cannot be overstated. We see it existing in some 
places, and it is productive of almost an entire change in the character and condition of 
the poor. 

Fifth. The standing armies of Europe should be employed in labor. These armies, 
in the beginningof 1H40, amounted to two and a half millions ; now, in the beginning of 
1842, they are nearly double that number. Most of the soldiers have trades; let each one 
be obliged to work when not on military duty. Take the best example in Europe, the 
French army. There are three hundred thousand men now under arms daily, and all doing 
nothing. They are able and willing to work, and could be employed in agriculture, either 
in France or Algiers. Let the government but strike this rock of national industry, and 
it would pour forth streams to gladden the whole land. The law now requires each 
young man to spend in the standing army eight years, entering at the age of twenty-one. 
Thus the best eight years of his life are spent in utter listlessness and inanity ; and when 
he returns to private life he finds himself unfitted by habits and tastes for proper and 
severe duty. Let these three hundred thousand consumers be turned into producers, and 
a change would go over the face of society which would make the poor man leap for 
joy, since it would reduce prices so as to make him able to support himself The King of 
Prussia has let the horses of his army to the farmers for labor, on the condition that they 
be ready to return them at a moment’s warning. We hope this small beginning may lead 
to farther applications of the principle. 

That something must be done, every provident man admits. M. Thiers, on the fourth 
of March 1810, then at the head of the French cabinet, said from the tribune: ‘Gentle¬ 
men, it will not suffice at this day to be content with an order purely material; we must 
have a moral order ; that is, a union of minds tending to a common end. To unite all 
minds in the promotion of this common end is the great mission now imposed on gov¬ 
ernment. The hour has come to comprehend it. Let us give our hands to this demanded 
renovation.’ These words contain truths which many in Europe are slow to understand. 
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But proofs gather in fearful crowds. Pauperism is a deep plague-spot on the surface of 
the body, and ignorance a deeper plague-spot in the depths of the mind, and both are 
growing into causes of revolution and crime. Hunger when tierce is eagle-eyed ; and 
Ignorance when it gels an idea, acts upon it in terrible obstinacy. Poverty among the 
poor, increasing as wealth does among the rich, has given rise to a popular logic which 
masters that of the forum. What said the workmen at Manchester, in England, in their 
recent call for higher wages ? l JIow happens it that tve ) who product every thing , have 
nothing ? ’ And what "was the motto on the tlag of the same class of persons at Lyons, 
in France, on a similar and recent occasion ? ‘ To live working , or die Jighting / ’ Work¬ 
men in Europe are willing to brave iron, tire, and fatigue, but they must have bread ! 

It is not in England and France alone that pauperism exists. A recent statement says, 
that in Belgium one sixth of the population are poor, and most of these in extreme want. 
In Holland there are twelve paupers to every hundred inhabitants. In Prussia, since 
1815, the number of the poor has quadrupled, In Austria the numbers are rapidly 
increasing. In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the official statements are appalling, it 
being said of Venice that half its inhabitants are destitute. In Germany the advance of 
pauperism is the motive which drives so many of its citizens to our country. At Copen¬ 
hagen the poor tax has just doubled within the last ten years. At Stockholm the increase 
of paupers, taking the last hundred years, is one to fifteen. In some of the cantons of 
Switzerland the peasants have renounced their rights of citizenship, in order to escape 
the payment of the enormous poor-rates. The same facts are officially stated of Pied¬ 
mont, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and are corroborated by the bandits who levy contri¬ 
butions on travellers and sometimes on villages. Take individual cities, and the same 
inference follows. Paris, for example, has eighty thousand paupers registered at its 
Bureau of Beneficence ; and sixty thousand more are said to live ou the products of 
crime. The city of Lisle has twenty-five thousand poor among seventy thousand inhab¬ 
itants. Mentz, Strasbourg, Lyons, Bordeaux, are also devoured by this lamentable evil. 
Russia alone seems to be exempt, and this is owing to the peculiar relation in which the 
servant stands to his master. We could cite pages more of official documents ; but these 
arc sufficient to justify our remark that something must be done ; and though the people 
are willing to wait with angel patience, yet they cannot wait for ever; and if govern¬ 
ments ultimately refuse to give to the great humanity a free and equal chance of action 
and enjoyment, they may be assured that sinister complots, organized in darkness under 
ground, will be ready at the signal to explode in earthquake convulsions. Although the 
sovereigns of Europe see all this, yet we fear they will do, as timid men are apt to do, 
resort to temporary expedients. This will be a misfortune to the world ; for when a 
machine is old and worn, and works badly, it Is not sufficient to put here and there a 
screw, a pivot, or a wheel; these partial repairs do not remedy the general imperfection 
of the thing; it is still an old machine, and the smallest matter throws it into its former 
confusion. 

After enumerating the new movements now observed in Europe on the subjects of 
education, peace, and labor, it may be asked how these movements aiiect a population so 
heterogenous? That the effects are very various is most true ; and we think they may 
be described by dividing society into three classes : 

First ; they who represent The Past. This class is composed of the tories of Eng¬ 
land, the legitimists of France, the barons of Germany, the nobles of Spain, and the 
clergy of all these countries. They keep their eye on the summit of the social pyramid, 
a summit which the lightnings have struck and blackened. They sincerely believe that 
the ills which now afflict society arise mainly from neglect of the ancient ideas. They 
are therefore parliciilarly opposed to modern innovations. They point to former prosperity, 
when the possessions of the rich were not assailed by vulgar cupidity, and when noble 
prerogatives were not rashly questioned by parliamentary' reformers. They love to fre- 
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quent the ancient castles, and count their heraldic armory, and muse on the good old days 
of tilts and tournaments. We half pardon this mistake of theirs, wliea we remember 
that the past was the season of their joy, their action, and their glory. That season has 
gone by. Their souvenirs are those belonging to age. The sun has passed its meridian, 
the shades of declining day begin to gather in the forests, and soon they will be called to 
watch the last lingering rays. Shall we blame them that they are not young? Shall 
we even blame them that they have so little sympathy with the rising generation ? The 
old man must have great vitality to keep up with the athletic steps of youth. 

Second ; they who represent The Present. These are the stationary adults of the 
social order. They covet not change. They are the conservatives in all these states j 
the rich citizens of France, the Christinos of Spain, the whigs of England, the ministers 
of all cabinets, and the rich of every country. These are the men whose points are 
made, whose wealth is gained, whose rank is acknowledged ; and who, persuaded that 
they have marched long and far enough, wish now to sit down in the calm enjoyment of 
the results of their toil. To them the sun is in its zenith, and shielded from its burning 
rays, they sit in the cool bowers of their prosperity, tasting the sweet fruits which hang 
on the branches within reach, listening to the mingled music of birds and the murmur of 
fountains, gazing on extended landscapes, made doubly beautiful by the union of nature 
and art; and thus with every sense regaled, they add still to these outward charms the 
refinements of taste, the society of the fashionable, and the flattery of dependants. Very 
difficult is it to persuade them, thus environed by all that they love, to quit these luxuri¬ 
ous retreats, and go forth to new labors. They are satisfied with the present, and are 
deaf to alt appeals for radical alteration. They feel secure, and therefore care the less for 
those who do not. They shut their door against all poetic schemers, and leave the young 
soldiers in life’s campaign to bivouac without, on the sands of the desert, exposed to the 
burning simoom, or the more burning sun. 

Third; They who represent The Future. These are the vigorous youth of the 
nations, whose patrimony is in the rich Hereafter. They are by far the most numerous, 
and have ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ This party is very differently 
constituted from the two preceding. While they comprehend themselves, know what 
they prefer, and know how to sustain their pretensions, this third class is by no means homo¬ 
geneous. It is much divided, and therefore leaves the conservatives to seize power. 
They are all agreed upon one point, and that is progress. But though all wish to march, 
they are in complete discord about the way they should take. They wish to reform old 
abuses, remodel ancient institutions, and erect a system which shall meet the wants of 
the age ; but so soon as they descend to the details of operation, they separate into man¬ 
ifold parties, and then use against each other the force which should be reserved for a 
common cause. One party, as in Prussia, wants a constitution ; another, as in Hungary, 
asks a complete disbanding of the army ; another, as in Hanover, demands the restora¬ 
tion of all lost privileges ; another, as in Italy, wants the introduction of newspapers ; 
another, as in France, calls loudly for universal suffrage ; another, as in England, claims 
the admission of dissenters to the two national universities ; and another, as in Spain, 
would establish a republic. In every country they call for a melioration of imposts, 
extended commercial facilities, protection against monopoly, and the right of being heard. 
This is the party which makes the stir in Europe ; the party that does so many good and 
so many bad things ; and it is its existence and action which constitute one of the new 
phases of the old world on which we have remarked. It is this party which is growing 
with uncounted force, and will at some future day shape the destinies of that continent. 
Their great central idea of progress strengthens and expands in the common mind every 
time it is attacked. It will at length bring them together and give them a leader, who, 
like James Otis or Patrick Henry, will know how to strike for them the grand key-note, 
and anon they will be ready to join all voices in harmony. Divided now into many sects 
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and opposing schools, little can be inferred with certainty of their immediate action. 
They would have us believe that society is very near its next climacteric ; but we ven¬ 
ture to say they must wait awhile before they begin to chant their hallelujahs. Some 
insects must creep a long time before they get wings. It is true that in every legislature 
they have their representatives, like the great Arago and Odilon Barrot ; and the jour¬ 
nals which speak their sentiment* have the widest circulation, and liave scattered to the 
right and left ideas so penetrating and so just that cabinet councils have advised a severer 
censorship of the press. But it is also true that some journals, claiming to belong to the 
class of which we speak, do any thing but favor the cause of good. Unfortunately for 
freedom and virtue, there exists in Europe a swarm of empty and hungry journalists and 
pamphleteers, creatures as ravenous as the beasts of the desert, and endowed with just 
about as much reason as Heaven gives an ape. They seem the very impersonation of 
evil — civil, social, aud religious. Without principle, without faith, and without fear, they 
deluge some places with their infamous publications, advocating a partition of goods, 
universal suffrage, a great social communion, and all the kindred topics. Their tonrues 
would set on fire the course of nature, and seem themselves set on fire of hell. They 
are despised by all sound thinkers and genuine patriots. The best journals whieh advo¬ 
cate progress are of a very different character. They seem anxious to find the causes of 
existing evils, and then to apply wfilh wise caution the true remedies. With their prin¬ 
ciples and temper we should generally accord, though some of their views we deem 
unsound. For example, they sum up their complaints thus : * The people suffer—they 
are in want; bread is dear—work fails ; let us have our political rights.’ We apprehend 
that the remedy here demanded would not work the miracle assigned to it. If the peo¬ 
ple should be clothed with these political rights to-day, and should be called to exercise 
them by dropping a ball into the electoral or legislative urn, and by taking their seals on 
the bench of grand jurors, there would not, we think, be a shower of two-penny loaves 
to-morrow morning. 

Some good and intelligent men, disciples of the generous Lafayette, maintain in 
private that the establishment of republics would be a cure for all political evils. We 
cannot but think they also would be disappointed in this expedient. Look at the differ¬ 
ences between our country and the old world. A republican is an intelligent, virtuous, 
self-governing man, who has learned the art of choosing rulers and making laws. This 
trade of politics was commenced by him when ten or twelve years of age, and when 
arrived at twenty-one, he had gone through a quiet but powerful system of training, 
which, while it had inspired him with the love of liberty, had also taught him the supreme 
value of order and justice. He therefore came prepared for the exercise of his civil 
rights. There is no such education for the masses in Europe. They who have resided 
there will feel the force of this statement The only fit way of making genuine republi¬ 
cans in any country is, to begin their training in the school-house and end it in the church. 
To develope all the powers of man in their natural order, proper time and due proportion 
is the shortest direction for creating Christian freemen. Now look at Europe. An alma¬ 
nac for 1S41 lies before us, on whose outside cover are quoted the words of a cabinet 
minister : * Fifteen millions of Frenchmen do not learn except from almanacs the desti¬ 
nies of Europe, the laws of their country, the progress of science, arts, and industry.’ 
The late official report in that country states that ‘ about one half of all the inhabitants of 
France can neither read nor write.’ An edict sent forth by the King of the French m 
November last begins thus : ‘ Seeing that in many of the chief places of the departments 
where there are six thousand inhabitants, there exists no school for primary instruction ; 
therefore ordered, etc.’ As that country has once been a republic, and is now jealously 
watched by all the kings of Europe on account of its political aberrations, it may be 
interesting to state, that official documents place France, in respect to its patronage of 
elementary instruction, the eighteenth on the list of forty-seven states. Our country is 
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placed first in this regard ; then come Prussia, Holland, Austria, the states of the Ger¬ 
man confederation, Norway, Scotland, Belgium, and England. In France there is one 
pupil to every fifteen inhabitants ; in the canton of Zurich one to every five ; and in the 
last census it was ascertained that our Connecticut contained but one adult who could 
neither read nor write! A jury of twelve men was collected last summer in a country 
village in England on some emergency, and when called upon to sign their names, the 
Leeds paper says, ‘ there was but one who could write! * Few of our countrymen who 
reside in Europe will say that the people there are prepared for a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment ; and therefore we must think that this third class of whom we are speaking, by 
mistaking their wishes for principles and experience, have been led to a violence of 
action which has put off the day of those political reforms and social ameliorations which 
they so earnestly and so honestly desire. 

In closing this article, it may be timely to draw a few inferences from the state of 
’Europe as above described. What we have to say in this regard may be included in 
answers to these two questions : First; What have the United States taught Europe ? 
Secondly; What have the United States to fear from Europe ? 

First: What have the United States taught Europe? One of the first scholars in 
France recently said to us : ‘ The success of your government frightens our King, and 
your puritanism frightens our Pope.’ This is the briefest answer to the above question. 
The ideas of association and organization against hereditary privileges have made rapid 
strides within the last ten years; and the times hang out signals at which kings have 
reason to be frightened. The capacity of man for self-government had been doubted, 
had been positively denied, and is still denied by vast numbers. Men of distinguished 
ability have been sent, by consent of European governments, to explore our institutions, 
in order to write books against our republican theories. These books have had some 
influence with the conservatives, but have failed of their aim with the masses; for the 
people have held them up in one hand, while with the other they have pointed to our 
unparalleled success in commerce, arts, manufactures, agriculture, etc. It is common to 
hear official men say that ‘ the example of the United States has no influence in Europe ; ’ 
this very mention of the subject proving of itself the refutation of the statement. The 
truth is that our country is having an immense influence in Europe ; and if we had con¬ 
ducted our moneyed institutions so as to have kept our engagements with foreign creditors, 
there would have been within ten years an emphasis in our national character and posi¬ 
tion, which would have astonished even ourselves. We have now long to wait for the 
renewal of this era. Nevertheless we still preach to the nations from that grand, majes¬ 
tic text of humanity, ‘ All men are bom free and equal; * and our country says to every 
citizen of a monarchy, whether high or low, what the immortal Dante said so well : ‘ I 
repulse as odious the privileges of birth i there is but one nobility, and that comes from 
talents and virtue ; ’ and to kings it says what the great Thomas Aquinas said : ‘ Titles 
of nobility originate in human pride and injustice. A government ceases to be legitimate 
when it becomes despotic; that is, when it prefers the personal satisfaction of the prince 
to the happiness of the people.’ The steady assertion of any great principle finally 
recommends it to the world. This is verified in the concessions so unwillingly made to 
our national character by most of the foreign journals. Take a very recent example. 
The Journal des Debats, the ablest newspaper in Europe, speaking of our astonishing 
growth and indomitable perseverance, said, that in a moment of national danger our dif¬ 
ferent States would unite as one man ; and then adds: * It is true beyond any doubt that 
the American Union centralized would become the first maritime power of the world ; 
and that old England will ere long be obliged to strike her flag before her children on the 
other side of the Atlantic.’ We wish no collision with our mother country; we only say 
that the seeds of peace and freedom which our republic is sowing broad-cast among the 
nations of Europe will not be lost. The plants may be regarded as exotfos for while, 
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and be cherished only by the intelligent as curiosities; yet at last, their virtues will be 
discovered, and then all men will be anxious to have them in their fields. 

Another truth which Europe is receiving from our country, regards the institution of 
labor. Our nation belongs emphatically to the w'orking-men’s party. Labor is with u* 
the lever that moves the world. Ours was the mission of labor from the first. No one 
by birth or riches is excluded from this category. Every thing is put in requisition ; 
head and hands, beast and earth, wood and mineral. But it is the labor of freedom, as 
well as the freedom of labor. Every one has his natural chance, without let or hindrance. 
In Europe how difierent! Look at Russia, with the body of a lion and the head of a 
man ; her feet yet having for their base the thirteenth century, wdiile her head is in the 
nineteenth ; her people are part and parcel of the soil, and are taught only one lesson, 
and that is, to work, not for themselves, but for their masters. The process there reminds 
us of that pursued by the peasant of our western states with regard to w’ild bees. When 
these busy insects have toiled away the whole summer in storing a hollow tree wfith their 
winters food, he goes and quietly ‘relieves’ them of most of their treasure, granting 
them only w’herewith to starve through the season. But take a milder case ; say in 
Austria, or even in England. A boy born in poverty can seldom choose his trade or pro¬ 
fession. His taste is not the first thing to be consulted ; because this taste might fix on 
pursuits already secured to privileged children, or bound down by hereditary prescription. 
The field of labor in head or hand which a boy might prefer, is enclosed, and has a 
guarded door, and no one can enter but under the secret countersign. The poor boy is 
not admitted unless he lias some extraordinary talent which his masters can turn to their 
profit. We have heard of boys.who have watched for years without being able to catch 
even a stray glance of powerful patronage. Our countrymen have no idea of this state 
of things. To live in a certain street, to work w ith certain tools, to converse with cer- 
tain men, is a fortune in Europe ; and they who can command these advantages w ill be 
vigilant to keep out all intruders. The golden gift of opportunity therefore does not 
come to all; and consequently the whole talent of a country is not ordered out. He 
W’ho should be prefect is only constable, and he who should make telescopes is kept 
cleaning horses. A captain in the standing army has recently published in France a 
work in which he says : * The average wages of a day-laborer in France is twenty-five 
cents, and in the United Slates sixty-two cents. Ill France the tax on each person is 
six dollars and eighty cents ; while the same tax in the United States is three dollars and 
twelve cents.’ Michael Chevalier, now professor of political economy in the Univer¬ 
sity of France, says in his journal of travels in the United States, that 4 nothing surprises 
a stranger more, or lowers his national pride, if a European, than to see the general com¬ 
fort pervading all classes.’ And speaking of workmen, he has these words: 4 Work,’ 
says American society to the poor man, ‘ work, and in eighteen years you w ill gain more, 
yon a simple day-laborer, than a captain does in Europe. You will live in plenty, yoa 
w r ill be well clothed, comfortably lodged, and you will have many stores. Be assiduous 
in work, solier and religious, and you will find a w’ife devoted and respectful: you will 
have a domestic hearth better furnished with comforts than tlmt of the bourgeois of 
Europe. From being laborer you will become master ; you will have apprentices and 
servants; in your turn you will be manufacturer, or great farmer, and will end with 
becoming rich.’ 

But it is not these high wages or agricultural prospects which make the most interest¬ 
ing fact on the subject before us ; it is the peculiar connection between the laborer and 
the employer. In Europe the distance between these tw r o persons is all but infinite; 
while with us they are all but familiar companions. In Europe it is a connection of pure 
selfishness on both sides ; with us it is a union of kind feelings and generous sentiments ; 
in the one case, of oppression and distrust; in the other, of justice and confidence. The 
different effects upon a country W’hich these different conditions produce, are great 
beyond computation. The loss is on the side of Europe; the gain is on ours. The 
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kingdoms of the old world have yet one foot in the middle ages ; we stand both feet in 
the new. It is the province of our country to set forth, in regard to labor, a bright exam* 
pie of Christian equity. Our present, is the hoped future of semi-feudal Europe. We 
have not had like them to struggle through centuries of war and persecution in order to 
gain the two prizes of industry and peace. We began two hundred years ago about 
where they are now. We have nothing to undo ; they have almost every thing to reform. 
When they shall have adopted the highest Christian philosophy, which teaches us to 
regard all men as brethren, and introduced an improved organization of labor, then they 
will establish schools to educate all their children ; thus giving to all both the ability and 
inclination to turn into the peaceful channels of industry those energies, which for want 
of wise instruction and timely encouragement, are now wasted in prolitless experiments 
or desperate crime. We are aware that many object to providing instruction for the 
lower classes, from the fear of elevating them to an equality with their employers. To 
this objection Prussia, as we know, offers a conclusive refutation, it being there found 
that education, instead of rendering the poor either proud or disobedient, is the surest 
guaranty of their fidelity and submission. The fruits of the genuine tree of knowledge 
have often been analyzed, and no one yet has discovered poison in them. Happy will it 
be for the old world when it adopts the American maxims on the subject of labor. It 
will put an end to that senseless logic by which some predict a fearful crisis between 
masters and servants. That time will never come. Always will there be the rich and 
the poor, as inevitably as there will be the intelligent and the simple, the strong and the 
weak. The more the laboring classes are elevated, the more some suppose they will 
contend against the rich. We apprehend the exact reverse of this is the truth. The 
more they ar e properly educated the more will they respect the^nselves, and thus be led 
to respect others. They come to be veritable human beings, and cease to be circum¬ 
stances. Instead of declaring for social war, they would be foremost for peace. When 
all the poor are fitly educated, we shall see a yet more vigorous adhesion to the rights of 
property, for it will be the kind of right which one has to his own nerves and muscles. 
Let this fact be well weighed by those who predict social revolutions from the growing 
power of the laboring classes. Let these prophets be prepared for disappointment; for 
be assured, the long labors and sacrifices through which these classes must go to arrive 
at the proper revolutionary power, will have thoroughly convinced them that they have 
nothing to gain, but every thing to lose, by a system of violent subversion. If society 
either in America or Europe promises in this respect any changes at present, we think 
they will be those of peace, health, and enlargement, resembling that beautiful process 
in the animal kingdom where some cast off’ their old skin only to grow larger in a new 
one. 

We have but a word to say on the other question we proposed to consider; namely: 
What have the United States to fear from the kingdoms of Europe ? Little from their 
navies; less from their armies; little from their commercial competition; less from their 
political creeds. But we must fear, watchfully and profoundly fear, their moral and polit¬ 
ical corruptions. To take but one example ; what Christian patriot would not mourn to 
see repeated in his own country the infamous proceedings of the late elections in Eng¬ 
land? Bribery and crime were carried to their last limit by both parties, and even 
human life was wantonly sacrificed in the brutal conflict. It is the utter absence of all 
moral restraints and high religious principle in this transaction, which shows the real 
character of the electors. For two months the leading newspapers of the realm teemed 
with disclosures of treachery, venality, and fraud. What must be the effect on the lower 
classes, who are not voters, when they see those above them giving themselves with an 
unquestioning abandonment to all the schemes of craft and ambition ? Sad will it be for 
the liberties of our republic when it goes across the Atlantic for political maxims on 
elections. The giving of a vote is a sacred act; and if there be among men one individ- 
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ual who is, above all others, bound to make his vote expressive of his own deep convic¬ 
tions of truth and patriotism, that individual is the citizen of a republic. 

We have also to fear the European vices of social life; especially those prevailing in 
the great capitals. American parents send their sons to Germany or Paris to continue 
or complete their professional studies. There, unattended by any protector, they are 
exposed to temptations of the most fatal kind ; and though we have known many exam¬ 
ples of assiduous study and exemplary moral conduct, yet we grieve to say there have 
been examples of a far different character. Unless parents accompany their son, or are 
sure that his character is definitely formed, we advise them to keep him from the great 
cities of Europe. 

We have something to fear, also, in the possibility that our countrymen may separate 
science from religion, and thus run headlong into the wildest dreamings. Nothing gives 
such palpable definiteness to true religion as the results of science. He indeed sees 
God, who looks through nature up to Him. Every ray from the great luminary of sci¬ 
ence sheds light upon the neighboring provinces of religion ; and it gladdens the heart of 
the Christian philanthropist to read what the first astronomer in the world has lately said. 
The words of Sir John Hkrschell are these : ‘The moment seems to have arrived, 
the admirable moment of which our children gather the fruits, and which our fathers 
only foresaw, when Science and Religion, eternal sisters, join hands ; and when 
these noble sisters, instead of engaging in a deadly and dishonorable warfare, conclude 
together a sublime alliance. The more the field of true philosophy enlarges, the more 
its results favor religious belief; and the demonstrations of an eternal creative intelli¬ 
gence become numerous and irresistible. Geology, mathematics, astronomy, all have 
brought their contributions to the grand temple of science, a temple elevated by Jehovah 
himself. All their discoveries coincide ; each new conquest of science is a new proof of 
the existence of God. We have come in our day to an all but perfect certitude on those 
great truths which Rome and Greece did not suspect, or could not foresee.’ 

We have more still to fear from the second-rate writers of Europe, who seem in the 
absence of greater luminaries to shine with captivating splendor. These legislators in 
the republic of letters, or rather these marshals in the intellectual empire, are the authors 
of dramas and vaudevilles, poems and romances, often exhibiting great ingenuity, and 
occasionally some learning, and often also displaying the boldest defences of immorality 
and revolution. Many of these find their way to our country, where they perform the 
part which the serpent did in Paradise. These are the writers who separate knowledge 
from virtue; and instead of the sublime and heave ily principles of evangelical truth, 
they give you the cold syllogisms of skepticism; instead of planting your foot on the 
Rock of Ages, they push you into the open sea of infidelity, whose winds are chance, 
whose waves are accident, and whose shores are annihilation. 

While therefore we are grateful to the philosophers and poets, the historians and 
divines of Europe, for their invaluable works in science, literature, and religion, let us 
distinguish between things that differ, and henceforth not only borrow from all, but 
improve whatever we appropriate. Our country must make its own character; and if it 
would draw others within the sphere of its attraction, it must, free of all foreign disturb¬ 
ing influence, majestically decree its own orbit in time and space. W T hile therefore we 
cordially present the right hand of fellowship to all true scholars and true patriots in both 
hemispheres, and hope the only rivalry or question among them all will be, which shall 
study most deeply the great problems of human nature and human government, of physi¬ 
cal science and revealed religion, we may be allowed to hope for our own country that she 
may fulfil her mission to the w’orld ; that she may be faithful to her great political creed, 
and faithful to her pious forefathers : then we cannot doubt her glorious future. We are 
sure that with the four stars of knowledge and virtue, liberty and peace, in her diadem, 
she will go on triumphantly, and settle down at last among the nations in the collected 
majesty of her power. 
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The Philosophy of Reform : a Lecture delivered before the Berean Institute in the Broadway 

Tabernacle: with four Discourses upon the same general topic, delivered in New-York and 

Brooklyn. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, of Charlestown, (Mass.) New-York : C. L. Stickney, 

Fullon-street. 

The great length of the leading paper in this department of the Knickerbocker 
prevents us from doing that ‘ reasonable service ’ to three or four works which we could 
well desire to render them ; and the one whose title stands at the head of this notice is 
especially in this category. We have read these discourses of Mr. Chapin with great 
pleasure. They breathe the true spirit of ‘ love to God and love to man ; ’ and enforce 
upon the reader, in language of fervent sincerity, the most humane and Christian duties. 
The sketches of the social and religious ‘conservative,’ ‘reformer,’ and ‘radical’ are 
forcibly drawn and well discriminated. As an example of Mr. Chapin’s style, we segre¬ 
gate a passage or two from their context. The subjoined is from ‘ The Philosophy of 
Reform,’ and follows the declaration that the noblest plans for human melioration have been 
based upon Christianity: * Is it not so? Come Howard, from the gloom of the prison 
and the taint of the lazar-house, and show us what Philanthropy can do, when imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus. Come Eliott, from the thick forest where the red man listens 
to the Word of Life; come Penn, from thy sweet counsel and weaponless victory; 
come and show us what Christian zeal and Christian love can accomplish with the 
rudest barbarism and the fiercest hearts. Come Raikes, from thy labors with the igno¬ 
rant and the poor, and show us with what an eye this Faith regards the lowest and least 
of our race ; and how diligently it labors, not for the body, not for the rank, but for the 
plastic soul that is to course the ages of immortality. And ye, who are a great number, 
ye nameless ones, who have done good in your narrower spheres, content to forego 
renown on earth, and seeking your reward in the record on high, come and tell us how 
kindly a spirit, how lofty a purpose, or how strong a courage the religion ye professed 
can breathe into the poor, the humble, and the weak.’ Mr. Ciiapin regards the benevo¬ 
lent movements of the age sis revealing the true ground of Christian union, the practical 
unity of heart and life. ‘ Men,’ says he, ‘ have been prone to limit religion to the church, 
to the closet, to reading, meditation, and retirement, and to think top little of taking hold 
of the evils of humanity; of visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction; of 
cherishing a loving heart and manifesting a loving life. But the age is correcting this 
error. The dark clouds of strife and smoke are breaking away. Far through the open¬ 
ing vista of rent devices and broken symbols, like the heaving billows of a mighty sea, 
the tide of Christian philanthropy is rolling on. Men of all sects are there. The Cath¬ 
olic is there, with his crucifix pressed to his bosom. The Methodist comes on, singing 
the sweet hymus of Wesley. The Baptist brings his robe of immersion. The Presby¬ 
terian stands upright, as his iron fathers did of old, to pray in simple reverence and free¬ 
dom. The Universalist chants his anthem of restoration and holiness; but they all stand 
shoulder to shoulder. They all point earnestly upward to that great banner which waves 
over all, whose device is the crucified Jesus, and its inscription his last command: 

‘ Visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ; keep yourselves unspotted from the 
world.’ Mr. Chapin’s style is not always in as good taste as the foregoing. He sins in 
the matter of ‘progressing ’ and ‘ to progress; ’ speaks of having ‘sweet music enough 
•up among the harps and angels ;’ and of a ‘sickle whispering to the bending corn, as 
ships of war go sheeting by,’ etc. His literary manner strikes us as an imitation of 
Mr. Dewey’s, though it lacks the eloquence and elegance of that fine writer. But the 
matter is the thing ; and no reader of candor will rise from a perusal of the work before 
us without being entirely satisfied with that. The volume discusses, and discusses well, 
questions of immediate interest to our country and age, and which are connected with the 
great principle of Reform. 
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A Gallop among American Scenery : or Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adven¬ 
ture. By Augustus E. Silliman New-York: D. Appleton and Company. Philadelphia: 

George S. Appleton. 

Here are twenty^four go9sipping letters from one who feels acutely, and participates 
joyously in nature in all its phases; an American, who loves his native scenery, his 
country’s deeds, traditions, and the ‘ perils she has past; ’ who is an fait at hunting, gun¬ 
ning, fishing, and most other sports; and who has a style that takes the hue of the 
moment, and stands the author in stead of a pencil. As these epistles appeared origi¬ 
nally in the ‘ New-York American ’ and other metropolitan journals, and are not altogether 
unknown to the public, we shall content ourselves with calling attention to the very 
tasteful little volume in which they are collected together. We must advert however to 
a defect of commission, in one or two of the letters, which greatly mars the interest of 
the scene which the writer intends very graphically to describe. We mean the inordi¬ 
nate dashing of almost every word in a sentence, which occurs, for example, in the sketch 
of ‘ Bass-Fishing off Newport.’ A writer whose ideas are always in an insane jumble, 
may be pardoned for connecting every two words with a dash, like Mr. John Neal; 
but one who does not depend upon such a shallow artifice for a night’s lodging in the 
memory', should eschew this bad practice of indifferent scribblers. It can serve the 
purposes only of such writers as are compelled to simulate soul; to palm off the drudge¬ 
ries of memory for the ebullitions of imagination ; ‘ the coinage of the counter for cur¬ 
rency hot from the mint of fancy.’ Sketches drawn in this rambling slip-shod style are 
to legitimate, life-like descriptions what 1 the Goward’s ’ pictoral pen-and-ink signs are 
to a respectable crayon-drawing, to say nothing of a good painting. But, revertons d vos 
moutons: We trust the ‘ Gallop’ will ‘go off at a galloping rate.’ It deserves totlo so, 
for various merits. Two pretty wood-engravings, the one representing a colored servant 
bringing up two fine-spirited horses, and the other the same party leading them way¬ 
worn to the stable, appropriately begin and end the volume. 


History or Education: with a Plan of Culture and Instruction. By H. J. Smtthe, A. M. 

Professor of Modern Languages in Pennsylvania College. Family Library : No. 150. New- 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

This volume, the author informs us, is * based on Christian principles, and designed to 
aid in the right education of youth, physically, intellectually, and morally ; ’ and a cur¬ 
sory examination of its pages has brought us to the conclusion that the design of the 
writer has been well carried out. His aim was, to present a ‘ complete system of peda¬ 
gogic*, its principles and its methods, in a compass as narrow as might be consistent with 
clearness and due copiousness of detail.’ No similar attempt it is believed is extant in 
the English language. The writer makes no pretensions to originality, as regards the 
general plan and matter of his work. In the days of his academic study he heard a few 
lectures on pedagogics, (from ‘ po*dagogick ’ and ‘ ptedagogisch ’ of the Germans, terms 
implying the science of education in its whole compass,) from which notes were taken at 
the time, and which constitute the ground-work of the volume before us, of which 
they furnish the plan and a greater part of the matter. They have been very consider¬ 
ably expanded, and have received numerous additions, to adapt them to the wants and 
peculiar circumstances of the American public. Judicious use has also been made of the 
large and excellent work of Schwarz, ‘ Erziehungslehre, in dnei Bftnden,’ the contents 
of which have been abridged and condensed, so as to bring them within the compass of 
our author’s design. 
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The ‘ Noctes Ambrosian^e : ’ Christopher North. A very remarkable place, in 
the minds of tens of thousands, is the oyster-cellar of Ambrose, in Edinburgh, where 
were held those world-renowned gatherings of choice and various spirits, whose ‘say¬ 
ings and doings ’ were so long chronicled in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiance ’ of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. These shadowy characters ‘rolled into one’ take form in the person of old 
Christopher North. ‘ Few find any difficulty,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘in call¬ 
ing up before the mind's eye, with nearly the same vividness as that of an ordinary 
acquaintance, the image of this venerable Eidolon; who unites the fire of youth with 
the wisdom of age, retains an equal interest in poetry, philosophy, pugilism, and political 
economy; in short, in all the outgoings of the world around him, in which eithef matter 
or spirit have a part; and who passes from a fit of the gout to a fit of gymnastics, and 
carries his crutch obviously less for purposes of use than of intimidation.’ The rankest 
possible of tories is ‘ old Kit,’ and yet no heart so readily overflows for the sorrows of the 
poor and the lowly ; no one sympathizes so deeply with the loves, hopes, and all pure 
affections of the humble peasantry of his native Scotland. In short, bitter as he often is, 
when his prejudices are nettled, and violently abusive, moreover, of those who are poli¬ 
tically or otherwise opposed to him, we cannot resist the conclusion, while reading his 
pages, that he is one of the kindest and best-hearted creatures in the world. The four 
volumes before us contain copious extracts from the ‘ Noctes ’ for the last thirty years. 
Many of the political discussions, of local interest at the time of their publication, and 
now passt, even in Great-Britain, might have been omitted by the compiler with advan¬ 
tage. Full of beauty as the volumes are, we yet cannot commend them as well calcu¬ 
lated for consecutive perusal. They are capital take-down-able books from one’s library- 
shelf, for an hour’s daily reading; and in this manner should we recommend them to be 
gradually devoured. But our purpose was to introduce to the reader some of the many 
passages we have segregated from the volumes for their entertainment. The recent 
tragedy in this city, connected as it was in the outset with gaming and gambling-houses, 
gives a fresh force to the following vivid picture by the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ who thus 
replies to a remark of North that ‘ many good and great men had shaken their elbows : 1 

‘ Come, come now, Mr. North, and dinna allow paradox to darken or obscure the bright light 
o’ your great natural and acquired understnndin’. ‘ Good and great ’ are lofty epithets to bestow 
on ony rnan that is born o’ a woman ; and if ony such there have been who delivered themselves 
up to sin and shame and sorrow at the gaming-table, let their biographers justify them ; it will 
give me pleasure to see them do’t; but sncli examples shall never confound rnv judgment o’ right 
or wrong. ‘ Shake the elbow! ’ What mair does a parracide do but ‘ shake his elbow ’ when he 
cuts his father's throat? The gamester shakes his elbow, nnd down go the glorious oak trees 
planted two hundred years ago, by some ancestor who loved the fresh smell o’the woods; away 
go thousands o 1 bonny braid acres, anee a princely estate, but now shivered down into beggarly 
parcels, while the obi house seems broken-hearted, and hangs down its head when the infatuated 
laird dies or shoots himself. O, man ! is na it a sad thought to think that my leddy, aye sae gra¬ 
cious to the puir, should hae to lay down her carriage in her auld age, and disappear frae the Ha T 
into some far-off town or village, while he that should ha’ been the heir is apprenticed to a writer 
to the Signet, and becomes a raoney-senvener in his soul ! 1 
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in Europe who are penetrated with the great moral argument against war, and who are 
strongly in favor of the system of arbitration, is a consoling fact to the philanthropist; 
but observation has convinced us that the truth on this head, as applied to Europe, 
may be illustrated by a fact which took place near where we once lived. A straight 
Quaker, of choleric temperament, was insulted by a market-man near his door. He 
rushed with fury on his enemy. His good wife, hearing the noise of the conflict, 
hastened to the spot, threw herself between the combatants, exclaiming: ‘John, stop! 
slop! remember your religion.’ ‘ What’s that to me when I’m mad ? ’ was John’s 
reply. 

IIL The last new movement that we would mention pertains to labor. We do not 
mean the labor bestowed on raiUroads, canals, and public buildings; but we see in 
Europe a question touching the laboring classes which grows every day of deeper im¬ 
port. The increase of population in comparison with the extent of territory is so great, 
that some begin to calculate how long it will be before the last acre of land will become 
indispensable to human subsistence. In many places the population is already so dense 
and the markets so high that the poor are forced to live on potatoes, bread, and the 
coarsest food. The merchants and landholders hav6 become the successors of the 
ancient barons, and with this difference, that the barons took care of their laborers ; they 
cherished the young, shielded the old, and nursed the sick ; while the modem landholder 
does none of these things to his hired laborer. He employs a man or woman while they 
are in sound health and hi full strength ; and at the end of the day, month, or year, dis¬ 
misses them for ever to the bleak mercy of the world. The accumulation of the truly 
indigent in the old world is frightful. The houses of relief are thronged, and thousands 
ipust be rejected. The funds of charitable associations are not half sufficient for the 
demand, and the consequence is, extreme suffering and oftentimes death. The poorer 
the laboring classes become, the poorer they may become ; for they grow less indepen¬ 
dent and less able to resist the oppressions they meet in their employers. It is now an 
established fact, that in proportion as the merchants, manufacturers, and landholders 
have become rich, their laborers have become poor. What then must be the actual state 
and social tendency of a country where this fact exists? Looking at the matter narrowly, 
we find it to be this; that a new relationship has grown up between the poorer classes 
among themselves, and also between the rich among themselves. They have both, so to 
speak, become clannish ; and what is the nature of these alliances? They are, on the 
one hand, alliances of the rich to sustain each other against the poor ; and on the other 
hand, alliances of the poor against the extortions of the rich. The natural consequence 
of this state of things is a well-settled hostility between the parties. Thus situated at 
this hour, the poor becoming more poor and the rich more rich, the new question has 
been started, where shall a radical change of relationships between the parties begin ? 
This is one of the deepest questions of domestic policy noto before the statesmen and 
philanthropists of Europe ; and it somewhat resembles that concerning the increase of 
slaves in the United States. No solution has yet been fixed upon; although many 
learned commissioners have had the subject under examination ; and to any plan it will 
be easy to oppose serious objections, for this simple reason, that any reforms, which 
justice and humanity may ask, will be opposed to th£ legal statutes and hereditary logic 
which an artificial state of society has created and sanctioned. 

We feel ourselves among the last who should decide where so many are in donbt; but 
as foreigners, we hope to be pardoned in bringing without pretention our modest stone, 
while we leave to others the plan and erection of the edifice. If the following hints 
provoke discussion, their whole aim will be answered : It will be neither advisable nor 
just to divide the property of the community in order to feed the poor. This would be 
nothing more nor less than universal plunder, ending in universal ruin. Equally impolitic 
would it be to impose an income-tax on the rich in order to erect asylums where the poor 
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could be sustained. What then can be done? We answer, employ the poor. But who 
shall employ them? Shall we compel you or your neighbor to employ laborers when 
you have no work to be done ? Such a tax you would object to ; but we must tax you 
in another way; and here we would make our suggestions. 

First. We would have the governments of Europe undertake great works of internal 
improvement, such as the erection of public edifices, the digging of canals, and the open¬ 
ing of rail-roads ; and for all these the rich must pay. 

Second. The governments may institute agricultural establishments in different parts 
of the country, where all may labor who cannot find employment elsewhere. There is 
not a kingdom in Europe where such uncultivated lands do not exist. This plan would 
bring these lands into productiveness and lessen the prices of provisions ; for it is not the 
richest soils which now sustain the greatest population, but rather those which have had 
their natural resources most fully developed. 

Third. Where landholders own the soil in perpetuity they must be obliged to submit 
it to cultivation at prices established by law. This extreme case will not. we presume, 
soon happen ; but when the time comes that human beings are suffering for want of food, 
no statutes must continue to exist which say that they shall starve. This is that last 
necessity which knows no law. A government has no right to legislate death to its 
innocent citizens. 

Fourth. There must be new bonds of union between masters and laborers. The 
infinite distance at which laborers are kept from their employers, in these countries, is 
productive of two evils to the master. First, to his interest, because the laborer will do 
' as little as he can for his wages, and feel no interest to do that little well; Secondly, to 
his security; for when the strikes and lawless tumults break out, they always endanger 
his peace and often his life. The need of the application of the Christian standard to this 
relationship of master and servant cannot be overstated. We see it existing in some 
places, and it is productive of almost an entire change in the character and condition of 
the poor. 

Fifth. The standing armies of Europe should be employed in labor. These armies, 
in the beginningof 1840, amounted to two and a half millions ; now, in the beginning of 
1842, they are nearly double that number. Most of the soldiers have trades ; let each one 
' be obliged to work when not on military duty. Take the best example in Europe, the 
French army. There are three hundred thousand men now under arms daily, and all doing 
nothing. They are able and willing to work, and could be employed in agriculture, either 
in France or Algiers. Let the government but strike this rock of national industry, and 
it would pour forth streams to gladden the whole land. The law now requires each 
young man to 3pend in the standing army eight years, entering at the age of twenty-one. 
Thus the best eight years of his life are spent in utter listlessness and inanity ; and when 
he returns to private life he finds himself unfitted by habits and tastes for proper and 
severe duty. Let these three hundred thousand consumers be turned into producers, and 
a change would go over the face of society which would make the poor man leap for 
joy, since it would reduce prices so as to make him able to support himself. The King of 
Prussia has let the horses of his army to the farmers for labor, on the condition that they 
be ready to return them at a moment’s warning. We hope this small beginning may lead 
to farther applications of the principle. 

That something must be done, every provident man admits. M. Thiers, on the fourth 
of March 1840, then at the head of the French cabinet, said from the tribune : ‘Gentle¬ 
men, it will not suffice at this day to be content with an order purely material; we must 
have a moral order ; that is, a union of minds lending to a common end. To unite all 
minds in the promotion of this common end is the great mission now imposed on gov¬ 
ernment. The hour has come to comprehend it. Let us give our hands to this demanded 
renovation.’ These words contain truths which many in Europe are slow to understand. 
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But proofs gather in fearful crowds. Pauperism is a deep plague-spot on the surface of 
the body, and ignorance a deeper plague-spot in the depths of the mind, and both are 
growing into causes of revolution and crime. Hunger when fierce is eagle-eyed ; and 
Ignorance when it gets an idea, acts upon it in terrible obstinacy. Poverty among the 
poor, increasing as wealth does among the rich, has given rise to a popular logic which 
masters that of the forum. What said the workmen at Manchester, in England, in their 
recent call for higher wages ? ‘ How happens it that we, who produce every thing , have 

nothing ? 1 And what was the motto on the flag of the same class of persons at Lyons, 
in France, on a similar and recent occasion ? 1 To live working , or die fighting! ’ Work¬ 
men in Europe are willing to brave iron, lire, and fatigue, but they must have bread ! 

It is not in England and France alone that pauperism exists. A recent statement says, 
that in Belgium one sixth of the population are poor, and most of these in extreme want. 
In Holland there are twelve paupers to every hundred inhabitants. In Prussia, since 
1815, the number of the poor has quadrupled. In Austria the numbers are rapidly 
increasing. In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the official statements are appalling, it 
being said of Venice that half its inhabitants are destitute. In Germany the advance of 
pauperism is the motive which drives so many of its citizens to our country. At Copen¬ 
hagen the poor tax has just doubled within the last ten years. At Stockholm the increase 
of paupers, taking the last hundred years, is one to fifteen. In some of the cantons of 
Switzerland the peasants have renounced their rights of citizenship, in order to escape 
the payment of the enormous poor-rates. The same facts are officially stated of Pied¬ 
mont, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and are corroborated by the bandits who levy contri¬ 
butions on travellers and sometimes on villages. Take individual cities, and the same 
inference follows. Paris, for example, has eighty thousand paupers registered at it» 
Bureau of Beneficence ; and sixty thousand more are said to live on the products of 
crime. The city of Lisle has twenty-five thousand poor among seventy thousand inhab¬ 
itants. Mentz, Strasbourg, Lyons, Bordeaux, are also devoured by this lamentable evil. 
Russia alone seems to be exempt, and this is owing to the peculiar relation in which the 
servant stands to his master. We could cite pages more of official documents ; but these 
are sufficient to justify our remark that something must be done ; and though the people 
are willing to wait with angel patience, yet they cannot wait for ever; and if govern¬ 
ments ultimately refuse to give to the great humanity a free and equal chance of action 
and enjoyment, they may be assured that sinister complots, organized in darkness under 
ground, will be ready at the signal to explode in earthquake convulsions. Although the 
sovereigns of Europe see all this, yet we fear they will do, as timid men are apt to do, 
resort to temporary expedients. This will be a misfortune to the world; for when a 
machine is old and worn, and works badly, it is not sufficient to put here and there a 
screw, a pivot, or a wheel; these partial repairs do not remedy the general imperfection 
of the thing; it is still an old machine, and the smallest matter throws it into its former 
confusion. 

After enumerating the new movements now observed in Europe on the subjects of 
education, peace, and labor, it may be asked how these movements aflect a population so 
heterogenous ? That the effects are very various is most true ; and we think they may 
be described by dividing society into three classes : 

First ; they who represent The Past. This class is composed of the tories of Eng¬ 
land, the legitimists of France, the barons of Germany, the nobles of Spain, and the 
clergy of all these countries. They keep their eye on the summit of the social pyramid, 
a summit which the lightnings have struck and blackened. They sincerely believe that 
the ills which now afflict society arise mainly from neglect of the ancient ideas. They 
are therefore particularly opposed to modern innovations. They point to former prosperity, 
when the possessions of the rich were not assailed by vulgar cupidity, and when noble 
prerogatives were not rashly questioned by parliamentary reformers. They love to fre- 
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quent the ancient castles, and count their heraldic armory, and muse on the good old days 
of tilts and tournaments. We half pardon this mistake of theirs, when we remember 
that tk e past was the season of their joy, their action, and their glory. That season has 
gone by. Their souvenirs are those belonging to age. The sun has passed its meridian, 
the shades of declining day begin to gather in the forests, and soon they will be called to 
watch the last lingering rays. Shall we blame them that they are not young? Shall 
we even blame them that they have so little sympathy with the rising generation ? The 
old man must have great vitality to keep up with the athletic steps of youth. 

Second ; they who represent The Present. These are the stationary adults of the 
social order. They covet not change. They are the conservatives in all these states ; 
the rich citizens of France, the Christinos of Spain, the whigs of England, the ministers 
of all cabinets, and the rich of every country. These are the men whose points are 
made, whose wealth is gained, whose rank is acknowledged ; and who, persuaded that 
they have marched long and far enough, wish now to sit down in the calm enjoyment of 
the results of their toil. To them the sun is in its zenith, and shielded from its burning 
rays, they sit in the cool bowers of their prosperity, tasting the sweet fruits which hang 
on the branches within reach, listening to the mingled music of birds and the murmur of 
fountains, gazing on extended landscapes, made doubly beautiful by the union of nature 
and art; and thus with every sense regaled, they add still to these outward charms the 
refinements of taste, the society of the fashionable, and the flattery of dependants. Very 
difficult is it to persuade them, thus environed by all that they love, to quit these luxuri¬ 
ous retreats, and go forth to new labors. They are satisfied with the present, and are 
deaf to all appeals for radical alteration. They feel secure, and therefore care the less for 
those who do not. They shut their door against all poetic schemers, and leave the young 
soldiers in life’s campaign to bivouac without, on the sands of the desert, exposed to the 
burning simoom, or the more burning sun. 

Third; They who represent The Future. These are the vigorous youth of the 
nations, whose patrimony is in the rich Hereafter. They arc by far the most numerous, 
and have ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ This party is very differently 
constituted from the two preceding. While they comprehend themselves, know what 
they prefer, and know how to sustain their pretensions, this third class is by no means homo¬ 
geneous. It is much divided, and therefore leaves the conservatives to seize power. 
They are all agreed upon one point, and that is progress. But though all wish to march, 
they are in complete discord about the way they should take. They wish to reform old 
abuses, remodel ancient institutions, and erect a system which shall meet the wants of 
the age ; but so soon as they descend to tlie details of operation, they separate into man¬ 
ifold parties, and then use against each other the force which should be reserved for a 
common cause. One party, as in Prussia, wants a constitution ; another, as in Hungary, 
asks a complete disbanding of the army ; another, as in Hanover, demands the restora¬ 
tion of all lost privileges ; another, as in Italy, wants the introduction of newspapers ; 
another, as in France, calls loudly for universal suffrage ; another, as in England, claims 
the admission of dissenters to the two national universities ; and another, as in Spain, 
would establish a republic. In every country they call for a melioration of imposts, 
extended commercial facilities, protection against monopoly, and the right of being heard. 
This is the party which makes the stir in Europe ; the party that does so many good and 
so many bad things ; and it is its existence and action which constitute one of the new 
phases of the old world on which we have remarked. It is this party which is growing 
with uncounted force, and will at some future day shape the destinies of that continent. 
Their great central idea of progress strengthens and expands in the common mind every 
time it is attacked. It will at length bring them together and give them a leader, who, 
like James Otis or Patrick Henry, will know how to strike for them the grand key-note, 
and anon they will be ready to join all voices in harmony. Divided now into many sects 
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and opposing: schools, little can be inferred with certainty of their immediate action. 
They would have us believe that society is very near its next climacteric; but we ven¬ 
ture to say they must wait awhile before they begin to chant their hallelujahs. Some 
insects must creep a long time before they get wings. It is true that in every legislature 
they have their representatives, like the great Arago and Odilon Barrot ; and the jour¬ 
nals which speak their sentiments have the widest circulation, and have scattered to the 
right and left ideas so penetrating and so just that cabinet councils have advised a severer 
censorship of the press. But it is also true that some journals, claiming to belong to the 
class of which we speak, do any thing but favor the cause of good. Unfortunately for 
free/dom and virtue, there exists in Europe a swarm of empty and hungry journalists and 
pamphleteers, creatures as ravenous as the beasts of the desert, and endowed with just 
about as much reason as Heaven gives an ape. They seem the very'impersonation of 
evil — civil, social, and religious. Without principle, without faith, and without fear, they 
deluge some places with their infamous publications, advocating a partition of goods, 
universal suffrage, a great social communion, and all the kindred topics. Their tongues 
would set on fire the course of nature, and seem themselves set on fire of hell. They 
are despised by all sound thinkers and genuine patriots. The best journals which advo¬ 
cate progress are of a very different character. They seem anxious to find the causes of 
existing evils, and theu to apply w'ith wise caution the true remedies. With their prin¬ 
ciples and temper we should generally accord, though some of their views we deem 
unsound. For example, they sum up their complaints thus : * The people suffer—they 
are in want; bread is dear—work fails ; let us have our political rights.’ We apprehend 
that the remedy here demanded would not work the miracle assigned to it If the peo¬ 
ple should be clothed with these political rights to-day, and should be called to exercise 
them by dropping a ball into the electoral or legislative urn, and by taking their seats on 
the bench of grand jurors, there would not, we think, be a shower of two-penny loaves 
to-morrow morning. 

Some good and intelligent men, disciples of the generous Lafayette, maintain in 
private that the establishment of republics would be a cure for all political evils. We 
cannot but think they also would be disappointed in this expedient. Look at the differ¬ 
ences between our country and the old world. A republican is an intelligent, virtuous, 
self-governing man, who has learned the art of choosing rulers and making laws. This 
trade of politics was commenced by him w T hen ten or twelve years of age, and when 
arrived at twenty-one, he had gone through a quiet but powerful system of training, 
which, while it had inspired him w r ith the love of liberty, had also taught him the supreme 
value of order and justice. He therefore came prepared for the exercise of his civil 
rights. There is no such education for the masses in Europe. They who have resided 
there will feel the force of this statemeut. The only fit way of making genuine republi¬ 
cans in any country is, to begin their training in the school-house and end it in the church. 
To develope all the powers of man in their natural order, proper time and due proportion 
is the shortest direction for creating Christian freemen. Now look at Europe. An alma¬ 
nac for 1841 lies before us, on whose outside cover are quoted the words of a cabinet 
minister : ‘ Fifteen millions of Frenchmen do not learn except from almanacs the desti¬ 
nies of Europe, the laws of their country, the progress of science, arts, and industry.’ 
The late official report in that country states that ‘ about one half of all the inhabitants of 
France can neither read nor write.’ An edict sent forth by the King of the French in 
November last begins thus : ‘ Seeing that in many of the chief places of the departments 
where there are six thousand inhabitants, there exists no school for primary instruction ; 
therefore ordered, etc.’ As that country has once been a republic, and is now jealously 
watched by all the kings of Europe on account of its political aberrations, it may be 
interesting to state, that official documents place France, in respect to its patronage of 
elementary instruction, the eighteenth on the list of forty-seven states. Our country is 
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placed first in this regard ; then come Prussia, Holland, Austria, the states of the Ger¬ 
man confederation, Norway, Scotland, Belgium, and England. In France there is one 
pupil to every fifteen inhabitants ; in the canton of Zurich one to every five ; and in the 
last census it was ascertained that our Connecticut contained but one adult who could 
neither read nor write! A jury of twelve men was collected last summer in a country 
village in England on some emergency, and when called upon to sign their names, the 
Leeds paper says, 4 there was but one who could write! ’ Few of our countrymen who 
reside in Europe will say that the people there are prepared for a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment ; and therefore we must think that this third class of whom we are speaking, by 
mistaking their wishes for principles and experience, have been led to a violence of 
action which has put off the day of those political reforms and social ameliorations which 
they so earnestly and so honestly desire. 

In closing this article, it may be timely to draw a few inferences from the state of 
Europe as above described. What we have to say in this regard may be included in 
answers to these two questions: First; What have the United States taught Europe ? 
Secondly; What have the United States to fear from Europe ?. 

First: What have the United States taught Europe? One of the first scholars m 
France recently said to us : * The success of your government frightens our King, and 
your puritanism frightens our Pope.’ This is the briefest answer to the above question. 
The ideas of association and organization against hereditary privileges have made rapid 
strides within the last ten years ; and the times hang out signats at which kings have 
reason to be frightened. The capacity of man for self-government had been doubled, 
had been positively denied, and is still denied by vast numbers. Men of distinguished 
ability have been sent, by consent of European governments, to explore our institutions, 
in order to write books against our republican theories. These books have had some 
influence with the conservatives, but have failed of their aim with the masses ; for the 
people have held them up in one hand, while with the other they have pointed to our 
unparalleled success in commerce, arts, manufactures, agriculture, etc. It is common to 
hear official men say that ‘ the example of the United States has no influence in Europe ; ’ 
this very mention of the subject proving of itself the refutation of the statement. The 
truth is that our country is having an immense influence in Europe ; and if we had con¬ 
ducted our moneyed institutions so as to have kept our engagements with foreign creditors, 
there would have been within ten years an emphasis in our national character and posi¬ 
tion, which would have astonished even ourselves. We have now long to wait for the 
renewal of this era. Nevertheless we still preach to the nations from that grand, majes¬ 
tic text of humanity, 1 All men are born free and equal; * and our country says to every 
citizen of a monarchy, whether high or low, what the immortal Dante said so well : ‘ I 
repulse as odious the privileges of birth; there is but one nobility, and that comes from 
talents and virtue ; ’ and to kings it says what the great Thomas Aquinas said : ‘ Titles 
of nobility originate in human pride and injustice. A government ceases to be legitimate 
when it becomes despotic; that is, when it prefers the personal satisfaction of the prince 
to the happiness of the people.’ The steady assertion of any great principle finally 
recommends it to the world. This is verified in the concessions so unwillingly made to 
our national character by most of the foreign journals. Take a very recent example. 
The Journal des Debats, the ablest newspaper in Europe, speaking of our astonishing 
growth and indomitable perseverance, said, that in a moment of national danger our dif¬ 
ferent States would unite as one man ; and then adds: ‘ It is true beyond any doubt that 
the American Union centralized would become the first maritime power of the world ; 
and that old England will ere long be obliged to strike her flag before her children on the 
other side of the Atlantic.’ We wish no collision with our mother country; we only say 
that the seeds of peace and freedom which our republic is sowing broad-cast among the 
nations of Europe will not be lost. The plants may be regarded as exotics for A while, 
yoL. xxi. 60 
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and be cherished only by the intelligent as curiosities; yet at last, their virtues will be 
discovered, and then all men will be anxious to have them in their fields. 

Another truth which Europe is receiving from our country, regards the institution of 
labor. Our nation belongs emphatically to the working-men’s party. Labor is with us 
the lever that moves the world. Ours was the mission of labor from the first. No one 
by birth or riches is excluded from this category. Every thing is put in requisition ; 
head and hands, beast and earth, wood and mineral. But it is the labor of freedom, as 
well as the freedom of labor. Every one has his natural chance, without let or hindrance. 
In Europe how different! Look at Russia, with the body of a lion and the head of a 
man ; her feet yet having for their base the thirteenth century, while her head is in the 
nineteenth ; her people are part and parcel of the soil, and are taught only one lesson, 
and that is, to work, not for themselves, but for their masters. The process there reminds 
us of that pursued by the peasant of our western states with regard to wild bees. When 
these busy insects have toiled away the whole summer in storing a hollow tree with their 
winter’s food, he goes and quietly ‘ relieves * them of most of their treasure, granting 
them only wherewith to starve through the season. But take a milder case ; say in 
Austria, or even in England. A boy boru in poverty can seldom choose his trade or pro¬ 
fession. His taste is not the first thing to be consulted ; because this taste might fix on 
pursuits already secured to privileged children, or bound down by hereditary prescription. 
The field of labor in head or hand which a boy might prefer, is enclosed, and has a 
guarded door, and no one can enter but under the secret countersign. The poor boy is 
not admitted unless he has some extraordinary talent which his masters can turn to their 
profit. We have heard of boys.who have watched for years without being able to catch 
even a stray glance of powerful patronage. Our countrymen have no idea of this state 
of things. To live in a certain street, to work with certain tools, to converse with cer¬ 
tain men, is a fortune in Europe ; and they who can command these advantages will be 
vigilant to keep out all intruders. The golden gift of opportunity therefore does not 
come to all; and consequently the whole talent of a country is not ordered out. He 
who should be prefect is only constable, and he who should make telescopes is kept 
cleaning horses. A captain in the standing army has recently published in France a 
work in which he says : 1 The average wages of a day-laborer in France is twenty-five 
cents, and in the United States sixty-two cents. In France the tax on each person is 
six dollars and eighty cents ; while the same tax in the United States is three dollars and 
twelve cents.’ Michael Chevalier, now professor of political economy in the Univer¬ 
sity of France, says in his journal of travels in the United States, that ‘ nothing surprises 
a stranger more, or lowers his national pride, if a European, than to see the general com¬ 
fort pervading all classes.’ And speaking of workmen, he has these words : ‘ Work,* 
says American society to the poor man, ‘ work, and in eighteen years you will gain more, 
yon a simple day-laborer, than a captain does in Europe. You will live in plenty, you 
will be well clothed, comfortably lodged, and you will have many stores. Be assiduous 
in work, sober and religious, and you will find a wife devoted and respectful; you will 
have a domestic hearth better furnished with comforts than that of the bourgeois of 
Europe. From being laborer you will become master; you will have apprentices and 
servants; in your turn you will be manufacturer, or great farmer, and will end with 
becoming rich.’ 

But it is not these high wages or agricultural prospects which make the most interest¬ 
ing fact on the subject before us ; it is the peculiar connection between the laborer and 
the employer. In Europe the distance between these two persons is all but infinite ; 
while with us they are all but familiar companions. In Europe it is a connection of pure 
selfishness on both sides ; with us it is a union of kind feelings and generous sentiments ; 
in the one case, of oppression and distrust; in the other, of justice and confidence. The 
different effects upon a country which these different conditions produce, are great 
beyond computation. The loss is on the side of Europe; the gain is on ours. The 
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kingdoms of the old world have yet one foot in the middle ages ; we stand both feet in 
the new. It is the province of our country to set forth, in regard to labor, a bright exam* 
pie of Christian equity. Our present, is the hoped future of semi-feudal Europe. We 
have not had like them to struggle through centuries of war and persecution in order to 
gain the two prizes of industry and peace. We began two hundred years ago about 
where they are now. We have nothing to undo ; they have almost every thing to reform. 
When they shall have adopted the highest Christian philosophy, which teaches us to 
regard all men as brethren, and introduced an improved organization of labor, then they 
will establish schools to educate all their children ; thus giving to all both the ability and 
inclination to turn into the peaceful channels of industry those energies, which for want 
of wise instruction and timely encouragement, are now wasted in profitless experiments 
or desperate crime. We are aware that many object to providing instruction for the 
lower classes, from the fear of elevating them to an equality with their employers. To 
this objection Prussia, as we know, offers a conclusive refutation, it being there found 
that education, instead of rendering the poor either proud or disobedient, is the surest 
guaranty of their fidelity and submission. The fruits of the genuine tree of knowledge 
have often been analyzed, and no one yet has discovered poison in them. Happy will it 
be for the old world when it adopts the American maxims on the subject of labor. It 
will put an end to that senseless logic by which some predict a fearful crisis between 
masters and servants. That time will never come. Always will there be the rich and 
the poor, as inevitably as there will be the intelligent and the simple, the strong and the 
weak. The more the laboring classes are elevated, the more some suppose they will 
contend against the rich. We apprehend the exact reverse of this is the truth. The 
more they are properly educated the more will they respect themselves, and thus be led 
to respect others. They come to be veritable human beings, and cease to be circum¬ 
stances. Instead of declaring for social war, they would be foremost for peace. When 
all the poor are fitly educated, we shall see a yet more vigorous adhesion to the rights of 
property, for it will be the kind of right which one has to his own nerves and muscles. 
Let this fact be well weighed by those who predict social revolutions from the growing 
power of the laboring classes. Let these prophets be prepared for disappointment; for 
be assured, the long labors and sacrifices through which these classes must go to arrive 
at the proper revolutionary power, will have thoroughly convinced them that they have 
nothing to gain, but every thing to lose, by a system of violent subversion. If society 
either in America or Europe promises in this respect any changes at present, we think 
they will be those of peace, health, and enlargement, resembling that beautiful process 
in the animal kingdom where some cast off their old skin only to grow larger in a new 
one. 

We have but a word to say on the other question we proposed to consider; namely: 
What have the United States to fear from the kingdoms of Europe ? Little from their 
navies; less from their armies; little from their commercial competition; less from their 
political creeds. But we must fear, watchfully and profoundly fear, their moral and polit¬ 
ical corruptions. To take but one example ; what Christian patriot would not mourn to 
see repeated in his own country the infamous proceedings of the late elections in Ehg- 
land? Bribery and crime were carried to their last limit by both parties, and even 
human life was wantonly sacrificed in the brutal conflict. It is the utter absence of all 
moral restraints and high religious principle in this transaction, which shows the real 
character of the electors. For two months the leading newspapers of the realm teemed 
with disclosures of treachery, venality, and fraud. What must be the effect on the lower 
classes, who are not voters, when they see those above them giving themselves with an 
unquestioning abandonment to all the schemes of craft and ambition ? Sad will it be for 
the liberties of our republic when it goes across the Atlantic for political maxims on 
elections. The giving of a vote is a sacred act; and if there be among men one individ- 
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uai who is, above all others, bound to make his vote expressive of his own deep convic¬ 
tions of truth and patriotism, that individual is the citizen of a republic. 

We have also to fear the European vices of social life; especially those prevailing in 
the great capitals. American parents send their sons to Germany or Paris to continue 
or complete their professional studies. There, unattended by any protector, they are 
exposed to temptations of the most fatal kind ; and though we have known many exam¬ 
ples of assiduous study and exemplary moral conduct, yet we grieve to say there have 
been examples of a far different character. Unless parents accompany their son, or are 
sure that his character is definitely formed, we advise them to keep him from the great 
cities of Europe. 

We have something to fear, also, in the possibility that our countrymen may separate 
science from religion, and thus run headlong into the wildest dreamings. Nothing gives 
such palpable definiteness to true religion as the results of science. He indeed sees 
God, who looks through nature up to Him. Every ray from the great luminary of sci¬ 
ence sheds light upon the neighboring provinces of religion ; and it gladdens the heart of 
the Christian philanthropist to read what the first astronomer in the world has lately said. 
The words of Sir John Hkrschell are these : ‘ The moment seems to have arrived, 
the admirable moment of which our children gather the fruits, and which our fathers 
only foresaw, when Science and Religion, eternal sisters, join hands ; and when 
these noble sisters, instead of engaging in a deadly and dishonorable warfare, conclude 
together a sublime alliance. The more the field of true philosophy enlarges, the more 
its results favor religious belief; and the demonstrations of an eternal creative intelli¬ 
gence become numerous and irresistible. Geology, mathematics, astronomy, all have 
brought their contributions to the grand temple of science, a temple elevated by Jehovah 
himself. All their discoveries coincide ; each new conquest of science is a new proof of 
the existence of God. We have come in our day to an all but perfect certitude on those 
great truths which Rome and Greece did not suspect, or could not foresee.’ 

We have more still to fear from the second-rate writers of Europe, who seem in the 
absence of greater luminaries to shine with captivating splendor. These legislators in 
the republic of letters, or rather these marshals in the intellectual empire, are the authors 
of dramas and vaudevilles, poems and romances, often exhibiting great ingenuity, and 
occasionally some learning, and often also displaying the boldest defences of immorality 
and revolution. Many of these find their way to our country, where they perforin the 
part which the serpent did in Paradise. These are the writers who separate knowledge 
from virtue ; and instead of the sublime and heave ily principles of evangelical truth, 
they give you the cold syllogisms of skepticism ; instead of planting your foot on the 
Rock of Ages, they push you into the open sea of infidelity, whose winds are chance, 
whose waves are accident, and whose shores are annihilation. 

While therefore we are grateful to the philosophers and poets, the historians and 
divines of Europe, for their invaluable works in science, literature, and religion, let us 
distinguish between things that differ, and henceforth not only borrow from all, but 
improve whatever we appropriate. Our country must make its own character; and if it 
would draw others within the sphere of its attraction, it must, free of all foreign disturb¬ 
ing influence, majestically decree its own orbit in time and space. While therefore we 
cordially present the right hand of fellowship to all true scholars and true patriots in both 
hemispheres, and hope the only rivalry or question among them all will be, which shall 
study most deeply the great problems of human nature and human government, of physi¬ 
cal science and revealed religion, we may be allowed to hope for our own country that she 
may fulfil her mission to the world ; that she may be faithful to her great political creed, 
and faithful to her pious forefathers : then we cannot doubt her glorious future. We are 
sure that with the four stars of knowledge and virtue, liberty and peace, in her diadem, 
she will go on triumphantly, and settle down at last among the nations in the collected 
majesty of her power. 
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Thk Philosophy of Reform : a Lecture delivered before the Berean Institute in the Broadway 

Tabernacle: with four Discourses upon the same general topic, delivered in New-York and 

Brooklyn. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, of Charlestown, (Maas.) New-York: C. L. Sticxnky, 

Fulton-slreet. 

The great length of the leading paper in this department of the Knickerbocker 
prevents us from doing that ‘ reasonable service ’ to three or four works which we could 
well desire to render them ; and the one whose title stands at the head of this notice is 
especially in this category. We have read these discourses of Mr. Chapin with great 
pleasure. They breathe the true spirit of ‘ love to God and love to man ; ’ and enforce 
upon the reader, in language of fervent sincerity, the most humane and Christian duties. 
The sketches of the social and religious ‘conservative,’ ‘reformer,’ and ‘radical’ are 
forcibly drawn and well discriminated. As an example of Mr. Chapin’s style, we segre¬ 
gate a passage or two from their context. The subjoined is from ‘ The Philosophy of 
Reform,’and follows the declaration that the noblest plans for human melioration have been 
based upon Christianity: ‘ Is it not so? Come Howard, from the gloom of the prison 
and the taint of the lazar-house, and show us what Philanthropy can do, when imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus. Come Eliott, from the thick forest where the red man listens 
to the Word of Life; come Penn, from thy sweet counsel and weaponless victory; 
come and show us what Christian zeal and Christian love can accomplish with the 
rudest barbarism and the fiercest hearts. Come Raikes, from thy labors with the igno¬ 
rant and the poor, and show us with what an eye this Faith regards the lowest and least 
of our race ; and how diligently it labors, not for the body, not for the rank, but for the 
plastic soul that is to course the ages of immortality. And ye, who are a great number, 
ye nameless ones, who have done good in your narrower spheres, content to forego 
renown on earth, and seeking your reward in the record on high, come and tell us how 
kindly a spirit, how lofty a purpose, or how strong a courage the religion ye professed 
can breathe into the poor, the humble, and the weak.’ Mr. Chapin regards the benevo¬ 
lent movements of the age as revealing the true ground of Christian union, the practical 
unity of heart and life. ‘ Men,’ says he, ‘ have been prone to limit religion to the church, 
to the closet, to reading, meditation, and retirement, and to think top little of taking hold 
of the evils of humanity; of visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction; of 
cherishing a loving heart and manifesting a loving life. But the age is correcting this 
error. The dark clouds of strife and smoke are breaking away. Far through the open¬ 
ing vista of rent devices and broken symbols, like the heaving billows of a mighty sea, 
the tide of Christian philanthropy is rolling on. Men of all sects are there. The Cath¬ 
olic is there, with his crucifix pressed to his bosom. The Methodist comes on, singing 
the sweet hymus of Wesley. The Baptist brings his robe of immersion. The Presby¬ 
terian stands upright, as his iron fathers did of old, to pray in simple reverence and free¬ 
dom. The Universalist chants his anthem of restoration and holiness; but they all stand 
shoulder to shoulder. They all point earnestly upward to that great banner which waves 
over all, whose device is the crucified Jesus, and its inscription his last command: 
‘ Visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ; keep yourselves unspotted from the 
world.’ Mr. ChaHn’s style is not always in as good taste as the foregoing. He sins in 
the matter of ‘ progressing ’ and ‘ to progress ; ’ speaks of having ‘ sweet music enough 
up among the harps and angels;' 1 and of a ‘sickle whispering to the bending corn, as 
ships of war go sheeting by,’ etc. His literary manner strikes us as an imitation of 
Mr. Dewey’s, though it lacks the eloquence and elegance of that fine writer. But the 
matter is the thing ; and no reader of candor will rise from a perusal of the work before 
us without being entirely satisfied with that. The volume discusses, and discusses well, 
questions of immediate interest to our country and age, and which are connected with the 
great principle of Reform. 
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A Gallop among American Scenehy: or Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adven¬ 
ture. By Augustus E. Silliman New-York: D. Appleton and Company. Philadelphia: 

George S. Appleton. 

Here are twenty : four go9sipping letters from one who feels acutely, and participates 
joyously in nature in all its phases; an American, who loves his native scenery, his 
country’s deeds, traditions, and the ‘ perils she has past; * who is an fait at hunting, gun¬ 
ning, fishing, and most other sports; and who has a style that takes the hue of the 
moment, and stands the author in stead of a pencil. As these epistles appeared origi¬ 
nally in the ‘New-York American ’ and other metropolitan journals, and are not altogether 
unknown to the public, we shall content ourselves with calling attention to the very 
tasteful little volume in which they are collected together. We must advert however to 
a defect of commission, in one or two of the letters, which greatly mars the interest of 
the scene which the writer intends very graphically to describe. We mean the inordi¬ 
nate dashing of almost every word in a sentence, which occurs, for example, in the sketch 
of ‘ Bass-Fishing off Newport.’ A writer whose ideas are always in an insane jumble, 
may be pardoned for connecting every two words with a dash, like Mr. John Neal ; 
but one who does not depeud upon such a shallow artifice for a night’s lodging in the 
memory, should eschew this bad practice of indifferent scribblers. It can serve the 
purposes only of such writers as are compelled to simulate soul; to palm off the drudge¬ 
ries of memory for the ebullitions of imagination ; ‘ the coinage of the counter for cur¬ 
rency hot from the mint of fancy.’ Sketches drawn in this rambling slip-shod style are 
to legitimate, life-like descriptions what ‘ the Goward’s ’ pictoral pen-and-ink signs are 
to a respectable crayon-drawing, to say nothing of a good painting. But, revertons h nos 
montom: We trust the ‘ Gallop ’ will ‘ go off' at a galloping rate.’ It deserves toxlo so, 
for various merits. Two pretty wood-engravings, the one representing a colored servant 
bringing up two fine-spirited horses, and the other the same party leading them way¬ 
worn to the stable, appropriately begin and end the volume. 


History of Education: with a Plan of Culture and Instruction. By H. J. Smithe, A. M. 

Professor of Modem Languages in Pennsylvania College. Family Library: No. 150. New- 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

This volume, the author informs us, is ‘based on Christian principles, and designed to 
aid in the right education of youth, physically, intellectually, and morally ; ’ and a cur¬ 
sory examination of its pages has brought us to the conclusion that the design of the 
writer has been well carried out. His aim was, to present a * complete system of peda¬ 
gogics, its principles and its methods, in a compass as narrow as might be consistent with 
clearness and due copiousness of detail.’ No similar attempt it is believed is extant in 
the English language. The writer makes no pretensions to originality, as regards the 
general plan and matter of his work. In the days of his academic study he heard a few 
lectures on pedagogics, (from ‘ pcedagogick ’ and ‘ ptedagogisch ’ of the Germans, terras 
implying the science of education in its whole compass,) from which notes were taken at 
the time, and which constitute the ground-work of the volume before us, of which 
they furnish the plan and a greater part of the matter. They have been very consider¬ 
ably expanded, and have received numerous additions, to adapt them to the wants and 
peculiar circumstances of the American public. Judicious use has also been made of the 
large and excellent work of Schwarz, ‘ Erziehungslehre, in dnei Banden,’ the contents 
of which have been abridged and condensed, so as to bring them within the compass of 
our author’s design. 
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The * Noctes Ambrosian*: : ’ Christopher North. A very remarkable place, in 
the minds of tens of thousands, is the oyster-cellar of Ambrose, in Edinburgh, where 
were held those world-renowned gatherings of choice and various spirits, whose ‘ say¬ 
ings and doings ’ were so long chronicled in the ‘ Noctes Amhrosiance ’ of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. These shadowy characters ‘ rolled into one ’ take form in the person of old 
Christopher North. * Few find any difficulty,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘in call¬ 
ing up before the mind’s eye, with nearly the same vividness as that of an ordinary 
acquaintance, the image of this venerable Eidolon; who unites the fire of youth with 
the wisdom of age, retains an equal interest in poetry, philosophy, pugilism, and political 
economy ; in short, in all the outgoings of the world around him, in which eithei' matter 
or spirit have a part; and who passes from a fit of the gout to a fit of gymnastics, and 
carries his crutch obviously less for purposes of use than of intimidation.’ The rankest 
possible of tories is ‘ old Kit,’ and yet no heart so readily overflows for the sorrows of the 
poor and the lowly; no one sympathizes so deeply with the loves, hopes, and all pure 
affections of the humble peasantry of his native Scotland. In short, bitter as he often is, 
when his prejudices are nettled, and violently abusive, moreover, of those who are poli¬ 
tically or otherwise opposed to him. we cannot resist the conclusion, while reading his 
pages, that he is one of the kindest and best-hearted creatures in the world. The four 
volumes before us contain copious extracts from the ‘ Noctes ’ for the last thirty years. 
Many of the political discussions, of local interest at the time of their publication, and 
now passt, even in Great-Britain, might have been omitted by the compiler with advan¬ 
tage. Full of beauty as the volumes are, we yet cannot commend them as well calcu¬ 
lated for consecutive perusal. They are capital take-down-able books from one’s library- 
shelf, for an hour's daily reading; and in this manner should we recommend them to be 
gradually devoured. But our purpose was to introduce to the reader some of the many 
passages we have segregated from the volumes for their entertainment. The recent 
tragedy in this city, connected as it was in the outset with gaming and gambling-houses, 
gives a fresh force to the following vivid picture by the * Ettriek Shepherd,’ who thus 
replies to a remark of North that ‘ many good and great men had shaken their elbows : 7 

‘ Come, come now, Mr. North, and dinna allow paradox to darken or obscure the bright light 
o’ your great natural and acquirer! understandin’. ‘ Good and great ’ are lofty epithets to bestow 
on ony man that is born o’ a woman; and if ony such there have been who delivered themselves 
up to sin and shame and sorrow at the gaming-table, let their biographers justify them ; it will 
give me pleasure to see them do’t; but such examples shall never confound mv judgment o’ right 
or wrong. ‘ Shake the elbow! ’ What niair does a parracide do but k shake his elbow ’ when he 
cuts his father’s throat? The gamester shakes his elbow, and down go the glorious oak trees 
planted two hundred years ago, by some ancestor who loved the fresh smell o’the woods; away 
go thousands o’ bonny braid acres, anee a princely estate, but now shivered down into beggarly 
parcels, while the old house seems broken-hearted, and hnngs down its head when the infatuated 
laird dies or shoots himself. O. man 1 is na it a sad thought to think that my leddy, aye sae gra¬ 
cious to the puir, should hae to lay down her carriage in her auld age, and disappear frae the Ha’ 
into some far-off town or village,’while he that should ha’ been the heir is apprenticed to a writer 
to the Signet, and becomes a money-scrivener in his soul ! ’ 
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The colloquy that ensues leads to the relation by the Shepherd of a remarkable dream 
which he once had, and which is the most powerful picture of the ‘horrors o’ gaming ’ 
that we have ever encountered : 

‘ I found mysel’ suddenly, without warnin’ and without wonder, (for wha wonders at changes 
even in the laws o’ nature hersel’ in dreams?) in a lamp-lighted ha’, furnished like a palace, and 
fu’ o’ weel-dressed company, the maist o’ them sittin’ round a great green central table, wi’ a 1 the 
paraphernalia o’destruction and a’the instruments o’that dreadfu’ trade. Although the faces 
were new to me, I didna feel as if they were new ; but I joined amang them without askin’ ques¬ 
tions wha they were, and was in a manner whirled about in the same vortex. Some o’ the com¬ 
pany I took a likin’ to — fine young, tall, elegant chiels ; some o’ them wi’ black stocks, like offi¬ 
cers out o’ regimentals ; and oh ! Sir, wad you believe it, twa or three that I was sure were o’ the 
clergy, and ane or twa bairns, that could na be aboon sixteen ; a’ these and ithers beside, I felt 
my heart warm toward, and melt too wi’ a sensation maist sickenin' o’ kindness and pity ; for 
although they tried to be merry and careless between the chances o’the game, their e’en and their 
features betrayed the agitation o’ their souls ; and I couldna but wonder why the puir deluded 
creatures put themselves voluntarily into such rackin’ misery. Mixed among these were many 
middle-aged men, wi’ a steady dour look, no to be penetrated, and a callous cruelty in their e’en, 
sic as I once observed among a knot o’ Englishers at an execution in Embro’, who aye kept 
whisperin’ to ane anither, when the Forger was stanuitt’ on the scaffold, and then lookin’ at him, 
and then rather laughin’, though.he had been ane o’ their ain gang before condemnation. Then 
oh, Sir! oh, Sir! only think on ‘t; white, silvery-haired heads belonging to men atween seventy 
and eighty years o’ age, or perhaps ayont fourscore, were interposed amang the sitters round that 
terrible table. Some o’ them auld men had as reverend countenances as ony elder o’ the kirk ; 
high and intellectual noses and foreheads ; some wi’ gold-mounted specs; and they held the cards 
in their hands just as if they had been Bibles, wi’ grave and solemn, ay, even pious expression. 
And ever and anon great shoals o’ siller were becoming theirs, which they scarcely pretended to 
look at; but still they continued and continued playin’Tike images. But now a’the scene began 
to break up into irregularity ; lor the soul in sleep is like a ship in an arm o’ the sea amang moun¬ 
tains. The wind comes a hundred opposite ways, and gin she hnsna’ let drop her anchor, (equiv¬ 
alent to the soul lying dreamless,) she has sair work to get back to the open sea. The goblins a’ 
began to rage without ony apparent cause, and the hail party to toss about like trees in a storm, 
frae the bairns to the auld men. And a’ at ance, there was the flash and the crack o* a pistol, ana 
a bonnie fair-haired boy fell ofT his chair in a blaze, for the discharge had sit him on fire; and 
bluidy was his pale face, as his ain brither lifted his shattered head frae the floor. Nane o’ the 
auld gray-headed men moved a muscle ; but they buttoned up their pouches and took their great¬ 
coats off pegs on the wa’, and without speakin’ disappeared. Sae did the rest, only wi’ fear and 
fright, and nane but me and the twa brithers was left; brithers I saw they were, for like were 
they as twa flowers, the ane of which had its stalk broken and its head withered, while the ither. 
although unhurt, seems to droop and mourn, and to hae lost maist o' its beauty. I heard him 
ravin' about his father and his mother, ami the name o' the place the auld folk lived in, and one 
he ca’d Caroline ! His dead brilher’s sweetheart! We were on our knees beside the corpse, nnd 
he tore open the waistcoat and shirt, and put his hand to his brither’s breast, in mad desperation o’ 
hope to hear his heart beatin.’ But the last sob was sobbed; and then he looked up in my face 
and glowered at me like ane demented, nnd asked me wha I was, and if it was me that had killed 
his brither. A’the time our knees were dabbled in the bluid. and a thousand ghastly lights and 
shapes and faces wavered afore my e'en, and I was sick as death. I cried out to the puir fellow 
that I was the Kttriek Shepherd, and would tak him to Altrive. far awa fra" a’ the horrors o’ hell 
and Satan. And then I thought. * Oh, dear! oh, dear! what would I gie if this were but a bluidy 
dream!’ And thank God! a dream it was: for I brake through the trammels o’sleep wi’a 
groan, and a shriek, and a shiver, and a shudder, and a yell ; and a happy man was I to see the 
sweet calm moon in the midnight lift, and to hear the murmur o’ the Yarrow glidin’ awa’ through 
the silent beauty o' reposin’ Nature.’ ’ 

Well might Christopher respond to this eloquent picture, ‘James, you have affected 
me!’ So he has us ; and we pass to another speaker, discoursing upon the power of 
art. * After all, Tickler,’ says North, ‘what equals Nature? I can sit here w'ith my 
cigar in my mouth, and as the whiff ascends, fancy sees the spray of Stonehyers, or of 
the Falls of Beattly, or the radiant mists of the Dresne Nature is all in all for the pur¬ 
poses of poetry; Art stark uaught.’ To which remark, ‘ thus then Tickler : ’ 

‘Who planted those trees by that river-side ? "Who pruned them? Who gave room to their 
giant urins to span that roaring elmsm? Art. Who reared yon edifice on the cliff? Who flung 
that stately arch from rock to rock, under which the martens twitter over the unfeared eatarnet ? 
Art. Who darkened thnt long line of precipice with dreadful or glorious associations ? Art. polity, 
law, War, outrage, and History, writing her hieroglyphics with fire on the scarred visage of those 
nauiral battlements. Is that a hermit's cell? Art scooped it tail, of the living stone Is that an 
oratory ? Al smoothed the floor for the knee of the penitent. Are the bones of the holy slumber¬ 
ing in that cemetery ? Art changed the hollow rock into a tomb, and when the dead saint was 
laid into the sepulchre. Art joined its music with the torrent’s roar, and the mingled anthem 
rose to the stars which Art had numbered, nnd sprinkled into stations over the firmament of 
heaven ! Is a great military road over a mountain groaning with artillery, bristling with bayonets, 
sounding with bands of music, trampling with cavalry, red. blue, and yellow, with wnr-dresses, 
streaming it may be with blood, and overburdened with the standards of mighty nations, less 
poetical than a vast untrodden Andes, magnificent as may be its solitudes beneath the moon and 
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stars? Is a naked savage more poetical than with his plume, war-mat, and tomahawk? Is a log 
of wood, be it a whole uprooted pine, drifting on the ocean, as poetical as a hundred-oared canoe? 
What more sublime than the anchor by which a great ship hangs in safety w ithin the roar of the 
whirlpool? — than the plummet that speaks of the rock foundations of the eternal sea? What is 
the chief end of man ? Art. That is a clencher!’ 

What a picture is this by the Shepherd of the counterpart of Thompson’s‘ round, 
fat, oily man of God,’ swimming in the sensuality of one and all the appetites: 

‘Oman! gin you but saw him eatin’! He helps himself at ithcr folks’ tables wi' a long arm 
to the sappiest dishes, and never calls on the lass for brend. He is nae bread-eater, nor potatoe, 
either ; northing but flesh will satisfy the carnal chiel w ithin him ; and before he 5 s half done din¬ 
ner. what wV cleanin' his hands on it, and what w'i’ wiping his greasy chops, the napkin athort 
his knees is crumpled up like a night-cap frae an auld gentleman's jwnv that w ears pow’ther and 
pomatum. Then to see him sittiu’ a’ the lime beside the verru bonniest bit lassie in a’ the party! 
leaning his great broad, yellow, sw r eaty cheeks within an inch of her innocent carnations! Sweet, 
simple girl! she thinks him the holiest of men, and is blind and deaf to his brutalities. O save the 
lintwhite from the owlet’s nest ! But the puir bonny boartlin’-school lassie has siller, a wantle 
o’siller; thousands o’pounds, aiblins five or six; and in turn-three years ye see her walkin'by 
her lane wi ; a girlish face, but white and sorrowful, leadin’ a toddlin’ bairn in her hand, and 
anither visible anealh her breast; nae husband near her. to gie her his arm in that condition; nae 
decent servant-lass to help her wi’ the wean, but quite alone ; no very weel dressed, and careless, 
careless ; speakin’ to nane she meets, an’ saunterin’ wi’ a sair heart down the unfrequented lanes, 
and awa’ into a field to sit down on the ditch-side weepin’, w’hile her wee boy is chasing the but¬ 
terflies amang the flowers.’ ’ 

In a farther discourse upon this general theme, North remarks as follows upon the 
tendency of small clerical intellects to impertinent assumption and dogmatical ill* 
manners. We have encountered some memorable illustrations of the justice of his 
animadversions: ‘ It requires that a man should have a strong mind to get iulo a pulpit 
every seventh day, and keep prosing and preaching away either at people in particular, 
who are his parishioners, or at mankind at large, who are merely inhabitants of the globe, 
without contracting a confirmed habit of general impudence.’ But once more to our 
extracts. Here are two passages * of and concerning’ the ladies; the one by Tickler, 
the other from the sarcastic Christopher : 

* The female mind knows intuitively all that is worth knowing; and the performance of duty 
with women is simply an outward manifestation of an inward state agreeable to nature ; both 
alike unconsciously, it may be, existing in perfect adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of life. 
Books may or may not cherish and direct the tendencies of a female character, naturally fine, 
delicate, pure, and also strong; but most certain is it, that books are not the sine-qui-non condi¬ 
tion of excellence. The woman who never saw a nook may be infinitely superior, even in all 
those matters of which books treat, to the woman who has read, and read intelligently, ten thou¬ 
sand volumes. For one domestic incident shall teach more wisdom than the catastrophes of a 
hundred novels ; and one single smile from an infant at its mother's breast may make that mother 
wiser in its love than all the philosophy of Plato, and the poetry of Wordsw'orth.’ • • • ‘ The 
most speculative genius is often at a loss to conjecture the species of a human being foreshortened by 
a young lady. It is not an unusual thing with artists of the fair sex to order their plumed chivalry 
to dash down precipices considerably steeper than a house, on animals apparently produced between 
the tiger and the bonassus. When they have succeeded in getting something like the appearance of 
water between w r hat may be conjectured banks, they are not very particular about its running occa- 
sionallv up hill; and it is interesting to see a stream stealing quietly below' trees in gradual succes¬ 
sion, till, disappearing for a few minutes over one summit, it comes thundering down another, in 
the shape of a w'ater-fall on the head of an elderly gentleman unsuspectingly reading in the fore¬ 
ground.’ ’ 

We do not know how the subjoined sketch of one of the early loves of the Ettrick 
Shepherd may affect our readers; but excepting Burns we know not the man save 
Wilson who could have written it: 

‘ On! Sir, she was only twa months mair than fifteen ; and though she had haply reached her 
full stature, and was somewhat taller than maist o’ our forest lasses, yet you saw at once that she 
was still but a bairn. Her breast, white, and warm, and soft, and fragrant as the lily, whose 
leaves in the driest W’cather you ’ll never find without an inklin’ o’ Heaven's dew, not perhaps 
what you w’ould ca’ a dew-drop, but a balmy freshness, that ever breathes o’ delight in being alive 
beneath the fair skies, and on this fair planet; wha that ever saw, wha that ever touched that 
bosom, would not hae been made a poet by the momentary bliss! Yet as God is my judge, 
her mother's hand busked not that maiden’s bosom wi' mair holy love than did I place within it, 
mony and mony a time, the yellow primroses and the blue violets, baith o’ them wi’ but single 
leaves, as you ken, amang the braes, but baith alike bonnier, oh! bonnier far, when sometimes 
scarcely to be seen at all atween the movings o’ her breast, than when she and I pulled them frae 
amang the moss and tufts o’ lang grass, whispering saft and dream-like thoughts, as the hill- 
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breezes went by on a sudden, and then a’ again were as still as death. I was a little nulder than 
her ; and as she had nue brither, I was a britlier to her; neither had she a father or mitlicr ; and 
unee on a day. when I said to her that she wad find lmith in me, wlm loved her tor her goodness 
und her innocence, the pair britherlcss, sisterless, parentless orphan had her face in a single instant 
as drenched in tears as a flower cast up on the sand at tin* turn o' a stream that has hroughl it 
down in a flood true the far-off hills. The simmer afore she died she dichm use to come o' her ain 
accord; and without being asked in aneuth my plaid, when a skirring shower gaed by, I had to 
wind her within its fauhls, and her head had to be held down by an ailedionate pressure, almost 
like a faint force, on my breast; and when I spak to her, half in earnest, half in jest. o ? love, she 
had nae heart to laugh sae much as to greet! As sure as God’s in heaven, the fair orphan wept. 
There, beside that wee, still, solitary well, have we sat for hours that were swift as moments, ami 
yet each o’ them filled fu’ o' happiness that would now be enough for years ! I should fear now lo 
face sic happiness as used to be there beside that well; sic happiness would now turn my brain : 
but nae fear, nae fear o’ it’s ever returnm’; for that voice went wavering awn' up to heaven fr»nn 
this mute earth, and on the night when it was heard not, and never more was to be heard, in the 
psalm in mv lather's house. I knew that a great change had been wrought within me, and that 
this earth, this world, this life was disenchanted for ever, and the place that held her grave a para¬ 
dise no more! ” 

North remarked at one of the ‘ Nodes,’ that when he came to die, it was his intention 
in his last will and testament to leave his skull to the Shepherd ; to which Hogg replied : 
* I’ll have it silver-mounted ; the top of it, that is, the organ of veneration, which in you 
is so enormous, sawn off like that of a cocoa-nut, and then fastened on for a lid by a 
hinge, and I ’ll keep all my manuscripts in it.’ The Shepherd is in his grave; but if, 
when Ciiristophkr ‘ hops the twig,’ (‘ lang and late may it be ’ ere that sad event!) his 
executors shall carry out the will of the testator, we should like of all thimrs to look 
upon that vast treasure-house of wit, humor, pathos, philosophy, poetry, and passion ; 
much preferring at the same time, however, that Christopher should bring it over here 
on his own shoulders, ere yet it has become the mere ‘ cage of the flown bird,’ the shell 
of the soul. 


An Original Letter of Voltaire: some Incidents in his Life. — Familiar 
though some of our readers may be with the more eminent works of Voltaire, we 
question whether many of them are aware of the great extent and variety of his writings, 
or the violent vicissitudes of his strangely-checkered life. As introductory to an original 
epistle from his pen, the annexed running sketch may not prove unacceptable. Voltaire 
was intended for the law; but circumstances diverted his genius into its more natural 
channel; as his ‘ Henriade,’ ‘yEdipe,’ and ‘ Siecle de Louis Fourteenth,’ early bore wit¬ 
ness. His reputation for bitter sarcasm had the usual draw-backs of that gift; many 
enemies, and not unfrequent punishments by imprisonment. At one period he was 
exiled from Paris for a political intrigue, but obtained leave to return and produce his 
tragedy of ‘Art6mise,’ which was hissed on its first representation ; nor did his ‘ Epitre 
k Uranie,’ produced soon after, meet with much better success. The ‘ Henriade,’ how¬ 
ever, now first given to the world by the Abb6 DesFontaines, (who stole the ms. and 
published the poem as his own, under the title of the ‘Ligue,’) added greatly to the 
renown of the veritable writer. ‘ L’lndiscret,’ a short but admirable comedy, still farther 
enhanced his fame. Indeed he was now a lion of the first water, and was found every 
where in the society of the great and noble. About this period, however* a painful inci¬ 
dent taught him that eminence has its dangers as well as its pleasures : 

‘ Dining one day at the house of the Duke de Sully, (we translate from the ‘ Biographic Uniter - 
sell?,') he argued strenuously against an opinion advanced by the Chevalier de Roiian-Chabot, a 
haughty, proud man, and unworthy of his noble birth, which he disgraced by his shameful con¬ 
duct. ‘ Who,’ asked the chevalier, ‘ is this young man who speaks so loud?’ ‘ /am,’ replied 
Voltaire, ‘ the first of my name , and you the last of yours!' A few days afterward, Voltaire 
was again at dinner with the Duke de Sully, when a servant announced that some one was 
waiting to see him at the door. He left the room ; when a man in a hackney-coach, under pre¬ 
tence that he had something of importance to communicate, asked him to take a seat for a moment 
beside him. As he was ascending the steps, the stranger seized him by the collar, and a man 
struck him from behind five or six blows with a whip. The Chevalier de Rohan, who was posted 
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at a short distance in his carriage, cried: * That will do! ’ With a heart bursting with rage, Vol¬ 
taire returned to the Duke de Sully, recounted his fatal adventure, and conjured him to aid him 
in revenging an insult which seemed to recoil upon himself. The duke refused. Voltaire imme¬ 
diately left the house, swearing that he would never again cross the threshold of its door. This 
just resentment was the cause of the disappearance of Sully from the ‘ Henriade,’ to give place 
to Moknay. Voltaire, disdaining to claim legal retribution, or in despair of obtaining it, resolved 
to seek redress with his own hands. He shut himself up. and learned fencing, to contend for his 
life, and English, that he might live out of France, should the chances of the combat compel him 
to leave his country. When he conceived himself in a situation to measure swords with his 
adversary, he sent him a challenge, in terms the most insulting. It was accepted for the following 
day. In the interval, steps were taken by the family of the chevalier against Voltaire, which 
would perhaps have been unsuccessful, had not some one shown the duke, then prime minister, a 
poem in which the young poet hail written an epigram against his person, and a declaration of 
love for his mistress ! He was arrested and a second time confined in the Bastile for six months. 
Upon regaining his liberty, he received an order to leave the kingdom, and repaired to England. 
A short tune after his arrival in London, he returned secretly to Paris, and made many efforts to 
meet his adversary. Not succeeding in this, and fearful of being discovered, he hastily re-crossed 
the Straits. England at this time was laboring under a dogmatical irreligion, which was founded 
on an erroneous erudition, a rash philology, and dangerous metaphysics. It was the era of Wol- 
stox. Chubb, Collins, and Rolixobrokk. Until now, the careless scholar and mocker of the 
epicures of the temple and the routs of the court of the regent, Voltaire had never shown his 
impiety, except in occasional sallies; the doctrines and mysteries had as yet only inspired him 
with bonx-mots. At the school of the English philosophers, he learned to reason upon his infidelity. 
It was in their society, and from their works, that he imbibed all the facts and all the argument!! 
which afterward served him to contend against Christianity ; without altogether renouncing, how¬ 
ever, his attacks upon it through pleasantry or satire *, a species of warfare which best accorded 
with his genius, and which promised better success among his fickle and trifling countrymen. 
Twice imprisoned without a trial, then banished from his country by despotic authority, it would 
have been natural that the hatred of arbitrary power should have received additional strength by 
the intercourse of Voltaire in England with people justly jealous of their civil liberty: but it 
was not so. The despotism of power offended him less than the empire of religion. To write 
with impunity against it was almost the only liberty he desired. He therefore studied the philoso¬ 
phy of the English rather than their constitution, and frequented the assemblies of the unbelievers 
rather than those of the whigs. Thus the tragedy of * Brutus,’ conceived iu England, was more 
a college reminiscence than an inspiration from the places in which his fortune had cast him. The 
heir, the descendant of Henry the Fourth had scorned the dedication of the ‘ Henriade.’ It was 
accepted by a queen, seated upon the throne once occupied by Elizabeth. ‘ It is,' says he, ‘ in 
my destiny, as in that of my hero, to be protected by a queen of England.’ This edition of the 
‘ Henriade,’ the first which he himself produced, was published by subscription. The profits, 
which were considerable, are regarded as the foundation of the large, foriune which he afterward 
acquired. He remained in England three years. While there, he acquired a profound knowledge 
of the language and literature of that country. He gathered from the lips of a man who had passed 
many years at the court of Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, the facts which enabled him 
to write the history of that celebrated monarch. He also sketched those philosophical epistles, 
known ns the * English Letters,’ the reception of which, when published a few years later, 
attracted against him one of the most violent persecutions to which he was ever exposed. Time 
had softened the bitterness of his chagrin and calmed the violence of his resentment. His friends 
recalled him to Paris ; and his own desire, added to their solicitations, induced him to return. For 
a long time, lodged in a retired faubourg, he led an obscure and almost isolated life, occupying 
himself alternately with literary works and speculations in the finances. Having invested a large 
sum in a lottery, which the Comptroller General Desforts had established for the liquidation of 
the city debt, he was so fortunate as to draw prizes of considerable amount. He then engaged in 
commerce with Cadiz, and imported corn from Barbary; operations in which lie was not less for¬ 
tunate. At length. Paris-Duvkuxey gave him an interest in the supplies o! the Army of Italy, 
which produced him nearly eight hundred thousand francs. He then secured a considerable reve.- 
nvie by investing his funds in annuities. It is true that among the noble lords to whom he lent hi* 
money many did not pay him, and others left the capital; but he knew how to repair these 
breaches in his fortune; and, after having lost much, given much, and expended much, he was at 
the close of his life in possession of an income of sixty thousand livrcs.’ 
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For other interesting events in the life of Voltaire, connected with the history of 
several of his works ; the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ ‘ History of Charles the Twelfth,’ 
* Euriphyle,’ ‘ Zaire,’ the opera of * Samson,’ etc. ; we must refer the reader to the admi¬ 
rable and comprehensive paper in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ Meanwhile, the follow¬ 
ing autograph-letter from Voltaire, written soon after his return from England, for which 
we are indebted to a friend whose liberal kindness we have had the pleasure to acknow¬ 
ledge on more than one occasion, will arrest and tix the attention of the reader: 

‘Parw, 13 th May , 17352. 

1 1 thank you heartily for your enchanting letter, and for the ‘Craftsman’ you send me. I am 
not wholly displeased to see that my works are now and then the ground upon which the republi¬ 
cans point their artillery against ministry. But never I would utter a single word that would be 
shocking to a free and generous nation, which I admire, which I regret, (respect was doubtless 
intended,) and to whom I am indebted. It is to be imputed to the printer that these words are to 
be found in my preface: ‘Ces Anglois d'aujourd'hui ne ressemhlent pas aux Anglois de Crom¬ 
well:’ he should have printed ‘aux fanatiques de Cromwell;’ and thus it is to be read in 
the errata, and in the late editions. I entreat you therefore to clear me from that aspersion, for your 
friend’s and for truth’s sake. 

‘ The Abbot Rotelin, to whom I speak of you as often as I see him, desires you would be so 
kind as to get him the collection of all the ‘Craftsmen,’ and to send him for the future every one 
that shall come out. He does not understand English, and he says he asks it for one of his friends, 
who is a great master of the English language. Tell me by which way you will send him that 
collection he desires so earnestly: he will be very punctual in returning the money’. 

‘ Yesterday I went to your divinity, Miss Sale, whom I found musing with your brother and 
the young Bernard. She complained of my negligence toward her picture. Bernard swore 
he had wrote nothing about so fair a subject. 1 was inspired suddenly by her presence, and I 
broke out in these verses : 

* Lx* fmir du dieu que sa Tertu eondamne 
S 'ut (Lins st?* veux a son cor ur rnccomius ; 

En b* u pi rant on la prend pour Diane, 

Que vient danaer aoun leu trait* de Venus.* 

* ‘ Euriphile ’ has not been rewarded with a great success. I was ready to give it to the press; 
but this very hour I am determined not even to print it; at least to let it wait in my closet till I may 
turn a fresh eye upon it, and make new corrections with a cool head. 

‘ Tell me what way I mai send you the tragedy of Julius Cesar, for you have not the right copy. 
As to the English Letters, be sure I ’ll put the last hand to them in a very short time. I have noth¬ 
ing at heart but the pleasure of study, and the desire of your return. I never go out of doors; I 
see nobody but at home. I hope to employ such a studious leisure with ‘ Euriphile,’ the English 
/ Letters, and the Age of Lours the Fourteenth. 

* Meanwhile, my dear friend, do not forget my plates ; remember me to all my English friends, 
lords, players, marehants, priests, w....s, poets, and generally to all who may think of me. Fare¬ 
well '. I love you for ever 1 ’ 

* Tbnmez 1 leads us to a postscript on the last page: 

* I know Bernard has secretly copied the compliment which was uttered by Dupresne to the 
lords of the pit. Iam sorry Bernard has deprived me of the pleasure to send it to you; but I 
should complain more of you if this copy of verse, hastily written and unworthy of you, should 
ever be published. 

1 They say here the new opera is written by Bernard : if it is true, I wish him success. Oth¬ 
ers say Vot is the author: if so, may it be hissed ! Farewell again, my friend! ’ V. 

We have given the above letter verbatim et literatim , as it stands in the hand-writing 
of its author. The ‘Craftsman ’ to which it alludes so often, was a journal established to 
oppose Sir Robert Walpole and his adherents. The name of its editor was Nicho¬ 
las Amherst. There Is reason to believe that this letter of Voltaire was addresssed 
to Bolingbroke ; but the envelope having been lost, before it came into the possession 
of the gentleman from whom we derive it, the tact cannot be established with positive 
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certainty. It is pleasant to look upon a personal memento of such a man as Voltaire ; 
for although the world must lament and condemn his infidelity, it cannot but reverence 
his great intellect. ‘Voltaire!’ exclaims Christopher North; ‘Heavens! what a 
genius was his! So grave, so gay, so profound, so brilliant! His name is worth all the 
rest in French literature.’ 


Scenes in Gotham, ‘long time ago.* —The friend of the late lamented Sands, to 
whom we were indebted for the early and unpublished writings of that true child of 
genius, recently given in the Knickerbocker, (and who kindly promises us more from 
the same source,) is the author of the following daguerreotype-sketch of scenes in this 
metropolis, what time it was ravaged by the yellow fever, some twenty-three years ago. 
The writer depicts, as with the colors of an artist’s pencil, the scenes which he encoun¬ 
tered in a * Ramble through the Infected District.’ The malady had been raging for a 
mouth in the lower part of the city; and all the seats of business had been removed to 
Greenwich. He was fortunate enough to secure a small apartment of a washerwoman, 
who kept for the time a boarding-house ; and being determined to ‘make hay while the 
sun shone ’ had let out her garret as a printing-office and her cellar to a blacksmith. ‘We 
had beside in the family a half-starved lawyer, a play-actor in the same predicament, 
two bank-clerks, and a Methodist parson ; and what with the printer’s-devils over head, 
who worked all night, the Vulcan below, who kept hammering all day, and the Metho¬ 
dist, who gave gratuitous exhortations at all times, Matthews’s mail-coach was a faint 
idea of the medley of strange noises thus produced.’ 

The writer sallies out from these pleasant lodgings, and proceeds down the street; the 
throng of carriages and pedestrians becoming less and less dense, and the bustle and 
hum of business gradually fading on his ear, until he finds himself, almost solitary and 
alone, brought up by a high board-fence, stretched across the way from house to house, 
near the head of Liberty-street. ‘Now a plain board-fence,’ says the writer, ‘ is one of 
the commonest objects in nature; but associated as this was with disease, and death, 
and desolation, and placed across the grand thoroughfare of business and pleasure, its 
incongruous appearance, and the melancholy cause of its erection, could not foil to render 
it an object of interest, although one of deep aversion. It seemed a feeble barrier, behind 
which some terrible and unknown being was lurking, ready to spring forth upon the 
unwary. The idea was heightened by some vagabond boys, who were trying to gratify 
their curiosity by peeping through the crevices and knot-hole9 of the fence, as if to get a 
sight of the monster.’ 

Maiden-Lane was deserted. An old apple-woman alone remained; but her apples had 
lost their fragrance, her fly-blown * cookies ’ tempted no passer-by, and her baked pears 
were withering on the broken plate which contained them. The guardian of the Hes- 
perides herself seemed to have relaxed in her usual vigilance, and a starveling urchin 
who was busy in filching a decayed peach from the stand was suffered to carry off his 
prize unheeded. A yellow man near by, ‘ who opened oysters on week-days and the 
French church on Sundays; who used to whip little boy's out of the church-yard, on 
Sundays, and put the doctor’s patients in; and who beside united in his person the dif¬ 
ferent functions of street-sweeper, carpet-shaker, and waiter-general upon the living as 
well as the dead, was sitting disconsolately on his cellar-door, gazing ruefully on a bowl 
of sickly-looking oysters. He told me with a sigh that business was at a stand ; that 
people came no more to eat oysters, hear sermons, or be buried ; that carpets were shaken 
no longer; and that there was not even an idle urchin in the church-yard for him to 
switch out of the enclosure with his rattan. His nine means of obtaining a livelihood 
had all failed him. The hand of the dial on the old Dutch church in Nassau-street had 
stopped ; the rooster on the spire was becalmed ; the deep-toned bell forgot to chime 
the hour; it seemed as if time itself had paused. A tall, grave-looking personage, in 
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yellow slippers, was superintending some laborers who were sprinkling lime in the 
church-yard. I entered into conversation with him on the prevailing topic, the origin of 
the fever. He told me that beyond a doubt it was produced by numberless little bugs, 
with red bellies and yellow wings, that came out in swarms from the chinks and cran¬ 
nies of the grave-yard, which he was now busy stopping up. He showed me a pewter 
basin, containing water, which he said was filled with those he had caught that morning. 
He said they were * extremely minute,’ which I could readily believe, for it was quite 
beyoud the power of unassisted vision to behold them. On a sudden I was startled by 
a grievous caterwauling; and turning my head, saw with amazement a host of cats, 
headed by an old black Tom, coming round the corner of Pine-street in solemn proces¬ 
sion, and slowly marching up Nassau-street. I was at a loss to account for this phe¬ 
nomenon at the time, but have since learned that they were going to get their daily 
rations of milk from a benevolent black woman negr by.’ 

Oppressed with the contemplation of objects, all tending toward one great‘public 
thing,’ the writer seeks the Battery, where he had taken ‘ many a pleasant walk on a 
summer’s morning, and inhaled the pure breezes that came sweeping up the bay, with 
health-imparting freshness, as if to greet the sun on his rising. Every thing now seemed • 
changed. The grass was parched for want of moisture ; the weather was close and sul¬ 
try ; and although thick clouds rolled over head, no rain fell. Not a breath of air stirred. 
All was calm, and still, and lifeless. It seemed like the awful pause preceding the 
earthquake. Not a living creature was to be seen; but far down the bay might be 
observed some little vessel rolling in the calm, with sails flapping, as if panting for breath. 
The scene was like the wild pageantry of some gloomy dream, in which a diflerent 
aspect is given to well-known places ; when the mind is filled with vague apprehensions 
of impending danger, and the soul subdued by a deep and dreary sense of desolation. I 
was sore sick at heart, and right glad to leave the spot and retrace my steps homeward.’ 


Tiif. late Marquess Wellesley : Battle of Camperdown. —The stirring lines 
upon the ‘Battle of Campcrdoim ,’ copied by an esteemed friend and correspondent from 
the ms. of the late Marquess Wellesley, and published elsewhere in the present num¬ 
ber, will arrest the attention of the reader. Descended from an illustrious ancestry ; con¬ 
nected by consanguinity with the royal house of Plantaga.net, and the most noble 
families of England and Ireland; an eminent statesman and scholar; a brother of the 
Duke of Wellington, and kindred to him in genius and public virtue, as in name and 
lineage ; a brief reference to the character and career of the late Marquess will not, it is 
believed, be deemed inappropriate in this place ; the more, that several near relatives of 
the illustrious deceased are American citizens of distinction, known to many of our read¬ 
ers in the United States and the Canadas. The Marquess Wellesley devoted fifty 
years of his life to the service of his country'. His position was one of eminence from 
the first. He was the friend of Pitt, Dundas, Bathurst, Sidmouth, and others of 
that class of statesmen. As Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Ambassador to Spain, and 
Governor-General of India, he was alike distinguished. His administration especially of 
the government of India was brilliant in the extreme. He arrived there at a period 
when it was exposed to imminent danger from within and without. It was his destiny 
to place the empire of Britain in that country in a position of honor and safety which it 
had never before attained. He added to her possessions forty millions of subjects, and ten 
millions sterling annually of revenue, while he greatly elevated British character in native 
estimation. The wisdom of his councils, the vigor of his government, and the enlarged 
policy of his administration, have become historical. ‘ It exceeds,’ says Alison, ‘ in the 
brilliancy and importance of the events by which it was distinguished, any' administra¬ 
tion recorded in British history. In the space of seven years, triumphs were accumula- 
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ted which would have given lustrre to an ordinary century of success. lie added 
provinces to the British empire in India larger than the kingdom of France; extended 
its influence over territories more extensive than the whole of Germany; and succes¬ 
sively vanquished four tierce and warlike nations, who could bring three hundred thou¬ 
sand men into the field, whereas the empire itself never had twenty thousand European 
soldiers under its banners.’ Beside his brilliant victories in Hindostan, he subdued the 
formidable French force at Ilydrabad, without shedding a drop of blood, and he utterly 
destroyed the power of Tirroo Saib. It was to his foresight and patriotism that his 
country was indebted for the junction of an English and Anglo-Indian army on the plains 
of Egypt, for the expulsion of Napoleon Bonaparte and a formidable French army. 
He planned the capture of Bourbon and the Isle of France, of Java and Manilla ; and he 
swept the Indian seas of French privateers. As Minister for Foreign Affairs, he planned 
the northern alliance, which ended in detaching Russia and Sweden from the power of 
France — the first prelude to the downfall of Napoleon. While Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, he commenced measures lor recognizing the independence of 
South-America ; and this and other questions of his policy were subsequently followed 
up and acted on by Lord Castlekeagh and Mr. Canning. But the peaceful triumphs 
of religion, learning, and morality were not less undeniably his own. He founded a 
church in India, and supplied it with ministers, and caused the Scriptures to be translated 
into every language, and offered for sale at a low price. He gave countenance to the 
missionaries, yet allowed no forcible interference with the religion of the natives. He 
suppressed infanticide and human sacrifices at the mouth of the Ganges. He established 
a college and endowed it; and he did good service with his pen. To say nothing of his 
belles-lettre compositions, his writings on the agriculture and natural history of India, and 
on the improvement of the great cities of the East, are warmly commended by the best 
authorities. As some reward for his labors in the public service, the minister of the 
crown offered him on his retirement one hundred thousand pounds sterling, which he 
magnanimously refused. Such a man was the laie Marquess Wellesley ; and well 
did he deserve the honorable orders that were heaped upon him, and the statues raised 
to his memory by a grateful people. He was one of the most illustrious men of his age 
and nation. 


Tiie Abeottsford Edition of tiik Wavkri.ky Novels. — It is not long since we noticed at 
some length the superb illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels, now publishing every fortnight 
in pans, by Mr. Robert Cadell, Edinburgh, Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman, Jjondon, and 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, New-York. By the last steamer we received six more * Parts;’ 
concluding * The Antiquary,’ ‘ The Black Dwarf,’ and running fur into ‘Old Mortality.’ The 
paper and typographical execution of ibis edition are superior to any other English serial with 
which we are acquainted ; while the illustrations (there ure more than seventy in numlter in the six 
4 pans ’ before us!) both on steel and wood, are not more interesting from their subjects than 
remarkable for the beauty with which they have been rendered, both by the pencil and the graver. 
Wc can easily perceive that this expensive and very' rich and tasteful series is with Mr. Cadell 
a ‘ labor of love.’ The possessor of all the Waverley Manuscripts, und numerous works of art 
and vertu associated with the author; his intimate friend, moreover, for many years; it is not sur¬ 
prising that he should feel a warm interest and an honorable pride, in handing down to and from 
this generation an edition of Scott’s immortal works, in a garb and with pictorial accompani¬ 
ments befitting their character. We arc sincerely glad to know that the demand for the ‘ Parts ’ is 
gradually hut surely increasing in this country'; and we trust our reuders will do themselves the 
favor of still farther enhancing the sales. They can do so at a cost very trifling, in comparison 
with the advantage and pleasure they will secure. We say ‘ advantage and pleasure;’ for it is 
almost like being personally among the scenes depicted by the novelist, to reud his works as here 
illustrated. We have just finished a re-perusal of ‘Guy Mannering,’ for example ; and there is 
not a scene or person in the work in which the reader is interested, but stands before him, a copy 
of the author’s original ; Ellangowan Castle, Meg Merrilies, Dirk Uultcrack and his cane, views 
on the Solway, Dominie Sampson, and scores beside. 
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Literary Associations. — A very humble-/ooii'ng pamphlet is before us, containing a ‘ Lec¬ 
ture on the Advantages of Associations for Literary Purposes;’ delivered before the 4 De Kalb 
Lyceum’ of Camden, (S. C.,) in February last, by Rev. Francis P. Lee, A. M. The scope and 
variety of this production, and the important truths, illustrated by interesting fncts, which it pre¬ 
sents, should have secured for it a dress more befitting its merits than that in which it is presented 
to the public. Literary associations are traced by the writer from the very infancy of letters down 
to the present time. Indeed, but for these associations it is doubtful whether the knowledge of 
letters themselves would not at one time have been altogether lost in Europe, amid the less enno¬ 
bling pursuits of war, conquest, and 4 chivalry.’ The ignorance of the era of the Foundation 
Charter is truly remarkable. ‘ This ancient w’riting bears the names of thirteen commanders who 
came over into England with William the Conqueror; and in this list of illustrious persons, from 
whom many of the best families in England now trace their descent, there is not a single one who 
was not content to make his mark, because he had not that small degTee of learning which was 
needful for the signing of his name.’ Mr. Lee enforces, with earnestness and sound argument, 
the necessity of literary associations, to enable men to resist the dominant prejudices and occupa¬ 
tions of the hour, in a country where labor for subsistence and the desire to amass wealth pre¬ 
vails to such a degree as in the United States. We should be pleased to see this well-considered 
and matter-full lecture given to the public entire in some of the mammoth weekly journals. It 
would occupy a scarcely perceptible space in their ample folds. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. — Our donkey the public was flattered in our last number on the supposition 
that it was about to evince itself a reasonable quadruped, by returning to its old familiar stall, 
and to its natural and wholesome food. But lol its vagarious disposition did not permit it to 
poke its susceptible olfactories farther than a few inches within the stable-door, when away it 
shambled again, with a snort, a bray, and a whisk of its posterior appendage, quite shocking to 
behold. But we must be mild and easy in our management, and coax him back again if possible 
to his senses: 

* If I brvd i donkey as would n’t go. 

Do y:u thmk I d wallop lam? 

No I no' no I * 

Better to ‘ lure the gentle jack-ass back again.’ ‘Billy can be coaxed, but he can’t never be drav.’ 
Welch and Company ‘being gone,’ the long ears of our quadruped were pricked up to hear 
the announcement of their successors ; when behold! the much-admired, truly classical, and most 
‘ Greek ’ drama, known as 1 Tom and Jerry,’ ushered before a Park audience ihe scientific Mr. 
T. Belcher Kay, one of the great knock-downs of foreign celebrity. The averment that our best 
dramatic talent is imported, has ever been used as a sort of argument to prove the dearth of the 
American article. We have been obliged to acknowledge the truth of this assertion ; but never 
before have we submitted to it with such a feeling of deep humiliation as came over us on the 
appearance of this celebrated man of science. In the different departments of art, America can 
boast of names that are not so completely overshadowed by those of foreign repute, but that an 
evidence of their existence can still be discerned. In almost all the sciences, too, we have here¬ 
tofore rejoiced in tolerable professors. Our alchemists, it is true, have not yet exacily discovered 
the philosopher’s stone, but they are probably making as fair progress toward it as are those of 
other climes. But alas! and to our shame be it hernlded to the world, in the 4 science ’ of whnk 
Mr. T. Belcher Kay is a professor, we are, to use the classical language of his college, obhjvd 
‘to knock under.’ We are pigmies, where our English neighbors are giants. *IY> us, and with 
a deep blush of mortification mantling our visage do we confess it, to us even a rfrpfay of the 
science was a novelty; and to Mr. T. Belcher Kay be paid our thankful orisons, for an exhibit 
which has enlightened our ignorance. To a mind imbued with a taste for the refined and beauti¬ 
ful, nothing can be more gratifying than a display of the noble science of Pugilism. There is 
something in the sight that warms the best feelings of our nature; and to the professors themselves 
there must be in the practice of their art something that (to use an expression which has never bekw 
been quoted) * comes home to their business and bosoms.* Not agreeing with our donkey, we 
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did not affect the circus. There appeared to us to be something in it bordering (in the very 
slightest degree, it is true.) upon the physical. It presented exhibitions that were not altogether 
replete with mind. The workings of the intellect, except indeed in the rich sallies of Mr. Gos- 
8iN, were not apparent; and for this reason, we repeat, we did not ‘cotton to’ the circus. 
In the new science, however, through the mazes of whioh we have been inducted by the 
genius of a T. Belcher Kay, there is all that the most enthusiastic worshipper of mind could 
ask or seek for. And what place so fit for its display as the boards of the Park Theatre ?—where, 
to use another novel quotation^ 

• 

* Y-tung Genius wine* his ea^le flight 

Rich dew-drope shaking from his plumes of light? ' 

• 

a spot consecrated by the muse of Shakspearb and but slightly desecrated by the mews of 
Welch and Company? Who so proper an audience of the ennobling display as our dear 
donkey? — and right merrily did it wag its ears and eke its tail upon the happy occasion, and with 
a gentle bray announce its sensible approbation. But Mr. T. Belcher Kay has retired pro tem¬ 
pore, and the Genius of Pugilism bewails his absence! 

Mr. Booth. — Lucius Junius Brutus Booth! thou erratic star in the theatrical firmament, 
stand forth; while here, in the glowing pages of this Magazine of immortality, we blend thy name 
with its eternal destiny! Such honors as the grateful hearts of all admirers of the ‘true legitimate 1 
can bestow, have been showered upon this son of genius during his engagement of the past month 
at the Park Theatre ; and right well were they merited. If a deep insight into character; if a 
moulding not only of the outer expression, but of the very soul and spirit of the man into the object 
to be personated, impelled and fashioned by the force and impulse of genius, can give claim to the 
possession of the requisites of an actor, then has Mr. Booth a full and acknowledged title. We 
do not wish to be enthusiastic, but to speak the words of soberness and moderation, when we say, 
that since the days of Kean we have seen no actor who so completely imbodied the meaning of 
his author, who so fairly set before the mind the character he attempted to portray, as has Mr. 
Booth in all the personations which he has exhibited to the Park audiences; and without entering 
into any criticism of his performances, we will say generally, that they are of such a character 
that we believe it to be in the power of this man absolutely to resuscitate the drama in this coun¬ 
try. A series of such performances, faithfully and steadily kept before the Park public for a sea¬ 
son, with short intervals of good comedies, will do more to revive our long-dormant taste for the 
drama as it should be, than would all the fanciful representations of opera and spectacle that 
money can produce. We have noiiced the good effects of Mr. Booth’s fine acting upon many of 
his chief assistants in the play. Our old friend Mr. Abbot, for example^, has never displayed to 
better advantage the talent which he always possessed. Mr. Barry, always good, seemed to 
have received a new spur to do better still. Mrs. Vernon, upon whose shoulders so much has 
fallen since the retirement of Mrs. Wheatly, has nobly sustained herself. Miss Buloid has only 
to smile at any time, to make herself welcome; but during Mr. Booth’s engagement, and indeed 
from the commencement of the season, she has acted with a grace and spirit which have made 
her a greater favorite with the public than we have known any performer to become within so 
short a period. We believe the Park Theatre to be advancing at this present slowly but steadily 
upon that enviable turnpike called ‘ the high-road to prosperity; ’ and we wish it a safe journey. 


Mr. Huntington’s Pictures. — One of the first books, beyond the Book of books, in which 
our boyhood took delight, was ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of Bunyan ; and we at once ‘ cotton to * 
a taste that can find in that admirable work material either for the illustrative pen or pencil. We 
hoped to have been able in the present number to offer a few remarks upon the two paintings by 
Mr. Huntington, (‘Christiana and her Children, and their companion Mercy, in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,’ and ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’) now exhibiting at the Granite Buildings, comer 
of Broadway and Chambers-streets. Our limits, however, almost before we are aware, are 
again circumscribed; and we can only counsel such of our readers as may have the opportunity, 
to lose no time in visiting these felicitously-conceived and carefully-executed productions of a 
young yet already eminent American artist. No criticism could add to, as none can detract from, 
the interest which these pictures -cannot fail to excite in the mind of every thoughtful observer. 
They must be seen, to be adequately appreciated. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Let no one be deterred from reading, because 
of its length, the profound and eloquent article which opens the 4 Literary Notice 5 department of 
the present number. It is one of the most masterly papers we have ever given to the public ; and 
there is no true American but will read it with pride and exultation. The writer is a distinguished 
American, long resident abroad, whose name, were we permitted to give it, would add if possi¬ 
ble to the interest which his correspondence will not fail to excite. • • • There are eloquent 
truth and beauty in the subjoined passage from the ‘ Lessons of Autumn,’ by the Rev. Mr. Green¬ 
wood, whose admirable picture of 4 the Sea ’ we quoted in a recent issue: 

* The very grass itself as it withers, and the flower as it fades, seem to express a trust, in their 
humble manner, and to inculcate it on their withering and failing human brethren. How quietly 
the grass withers! How submissively the flower bows its head on its stalk; how sweetly it 
exhales its last odors *, how peacefully it fades! Nature dies gently. Listen! Do von hear any 
discordances in her parting sighs? They are all harmonious ; as musical, though with a different 
character, as the melodies of Spring. You may be ail'eeled with sadness as you listen, but it is a 
Badness which soothes and softens, not disturbs and terrifies. I can sympathize with the man 
who relieves his full heart by weeping amid the autumnal emblems of human dissolution ; but I 
must only wonder at him it he weeps tears of anguish or despair. I could not weep so, sur¬ 
rounded by such tnild and uncomplaining monitors. I perceive that the honors of the forest are 
resigned without a struggle. Wherever 1 turn, all is acquiescence. There is no questioning the 
will of Heaven. There are no cries when the leaves pan from their stems, and sink to the ground. 
How can I do violence to the spirit of submission and trust which is dilfused about me ? It rebukes 
my misgivings, if I have indulged any; it silences my repining*, if unthinkingly I have uttered 
any ; it steals into and hushes my heart. Why should we not receive the lessons which nature is, 
even though unconsciously, teaching us? Why should we break the general peace ? Let us trust 
in the word of God, though it sends forth the decree, 4 Return, ye children of men ! ’ Frail, fading, 
perishing — what are we without trust i ’ 

Once to us the Autumn was of the four seasons ‘ the saddest of the year.’ It is not so now. In 
awakening thoughts of frail mortality ; of the loved and lost who have gone before us to a ‘ better 
country; ’ it now seems to us to fall far short of the Spring. Oh! this wide-abounding life ! — in 
the air, on the earth, on the bosom of the glad waters! The fair Spirit walks forth in her beauty 
to testify to the goodness of the Father of all Mercies ; yet Memory, growing wondrously bright 
amid the brightness of Nature, goes bnck to one who only a little while ago worshipped her with a 
poet’s fervent affection ; but who, heedless now of the reviving verdure, or the gentle rain from 
heaven; of the fleecy clouds, rolling through depths of blue ; of soft airs, redolent of balm, that- 
come wooingly from the west; sleeps in his untimely grave! 

1 Yes ! there they left him ; roses grow 
Upon ihe turf that wraps his liosom, 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The willow’s silver blossom.’ 


There is a capital article in the last number of the London‘Quarterly Review’upon the 
‘Modem System of Advertising.' Wc have gathered together a few examples, selected by the 
reviewer from the English journals, which we think will amuse our readers. The subjoined 
reminds us of the advertisement for a 4 pious coachman,’ mentioned by Sidney Smith : 4 Wanted, 
a coachman, to take charge of a carriage and pair of horses of a religious turn of mind! ’ 4 Baker’s 
antidote for the sea-sickness is certified by Mr. Willis, steward: 4 It was taken by a young lady 
going to Rotterdam in the Ocean, who found great relief from a single dose, having a heavy sea 
on at the same time and likewise several gentlemen.’ 4 Mr. Willis,’ says the reviewer, 4 is appa¬ 
rently not much used to writing, but the statement is highly satisfactory.’ Advertisements 4 To 
the charitable ’ and 4 To the Lord’s People ’ arc abundant in the London journals. A pretty spe¬ 
cimen of the latter ensues : ‘A dear Christian tradesman is in want of forty pounds, to pay all 
demands upon him, ere he accepts a call to the ministry of the Everlasting Gospel, winch he 
believes his Heavenly Father is about to make known unto him. A lady, his friend in Christ 
the Lord as revealed, in the power of God the Holy Ghost, thus ventures in simple fuith to try the 
door of Providence in his behalf; and would leave the issue in the hands of Him who has heart, 
hand, breath, and purse of men at sovereign command.’ 4 Need we say,’ adds the reviewer, 4 that 
this 4 dear Christian tradesman ’ with his lady friend 4 in Christ the Lord as revealed,’ deserved 
to be whipped at the cart’s-tail for their impudence and profanity?’ An advertisement for Rats 
will be admitted to be an anomaly: 4 Wanted immediately, to enable me to leave the house which 1 
have for these last five years inhabited in the same plight and condition in which I found it, five 
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hundred Live Rats, for which I will gladly pay the sum of five pounds. The rats must be full 
grown and no cripples.’ This was a thoroughly conscienlious tenant, fully aware of the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon him by the ordinary covenant, to leave the premises in the same state m which 
he found them. One of the testimonials to Congreve’s 4 Balsamic Elixir’ runs thus: 1 Notwith¬ 
standing I had been lately married, I found it impossible to sleep on the same pillow with my hus¬ 
band, but was obliged to be supported with bolsters in nearly an upright position. This, to a 
person in the situation I then was, was extremely unpleasant! ’ Her husband attests, that after 
taking a bottle of the Elixir, she was ‘enabled to lie down in bed once more! * • • ■ Our read¬ 
ers will agree with us, we think, in deeming the following a very neat version of an interesting 
occurrence: 

THE BEES OP 8AINT SIMON’S. 


F<->n several years the bees hare deposited their honey in the tower of the church on Saint Simon's island, 
off the crirxst of , 'Ve 'ir-;ia. Tho rector. Rev. Mr. Walksr, has regularly sold the honey, and sent the proceeds 
to the missionary funds. 


There lies, far in the bosom of the seas, 

An island fair; 

All summer long the patient little bees 
Are busy there. 

The honey which they gather in their round, 

Buzzing from flower to flower, 

They hoard it in a quaint bee-hive they ’ve found 
In the old church-tower. 

Their store is taken every year, nor do 
The bees complain ; 

They know that God will send, next spring, a new 
Supply again. 

The produce of their careful gatherings goes 
To men in lauds abroad, 

Who preach 4 glad tidings of great joy ’ to those 
Who know not God. 


Like Jonathan, when fainting he did roam 
The hungry waste, 

How was he quickened when an honey-comb 
He did but taste ! 

So to those wear)’ laborers on lone shores, 
This humble hive supplies 
The luscious droppings of its annual stores 
To light their eyes. 


Poor Christian! e’en in such small folk as tjiese, 

A lesson see: 

Doth God take such good care for tiny bees, 

Yet none for thee ? 

Then say not, Little-faith, thou hast no power 
To gather honey too; 

AH round thee bloom the flowers, and every flower • 

* Is filled with dew. j. h. h. 


Savannah, Jan. 22, 181-3. 


One of our daily journals, (the ‘ Tribune,' if we rightly remember,) in a notice of Wilson’s 
l Noctes Ambrosian#, ' took occasion to rebuke the Knickerbocker for having stated, on the author¬ 
ity of ‘ a distinguished gentleman from abroad,’ that Coleridge was ‘a portentous bore,’ and 
at the same time to quote Lamb, Hazlitt, and North, as expressing great admiration of his 
‘conversations.’ But all these writers had other opinions afterward. When Coleridge asked 
Lamb if he had ever heard him preach , Lamb replied, that he had 4 never heard him do any thing 
else /’ And North’s praise of Coleridge’s 4 speaking ’ and his 4 inspired genius,’ is rather neu¬ 
tralized by numerous passages from the same pen: 4 1 could cut with a blunt knife,’he writes, 
‘ the throat of any man who yawns while I am speaking to him, especially if he attempts to con¬ 
ceal his crime, by putting his hand to his mouth ; ’ yet he mentions Coleridge among others, as 
one to whom he could not listen five minutes 4 without experiencing that sensation about the jaws 
which precedes And produces the yawn.’ Elsewhere he says: 4 Mr. Coleridge does not seem to 
be aware that he cannot write a book, but opines that he absolutely has written several, and set 
many questions at rest. There is a want , of some kind or another, in his mind ; but perhaps when 
he awakes from his dream, he may get rational and sober-wilted, like other men who are not 
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alioays asleep.'' There is a satire upon his ‘conversations 1 too, in tha sketch of ‘idealism, as 
explained by Kant : ’ ‘ It antagonizes with the spirit of carnality developed in the idiosyncrasy 
arising from the peculiarity of affinities, indisputable in the individualism of perfectible power. 
Keeping this plain axiom in view, we shall be able to explain the various results,’ etc. But 
Christopher, speaking through one of his dramatis persons, brings a more serious charge against 
Coleridge than simply that of being a bore. These be the words: 4 He is not only a plagiary, 
but a bonl-fide thief. Shakspeare stole from Nature, and she forebore to prosecute. Coleridge 
has stolen from a whole host of his fellow-creatures, most of them poorer than himself; and I 
pledge myself I am bound over to appear against him. If he plead to the indictment, he is a dead 
man ; if he stand mute, 1 will press him to death under three hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of 
German metaphysics.’ The truth is, that Coleridge was a bore ; and if we may believe what 
we have been told, and what has been written, Wordsworth is another. Hark again to old 
Christopher: ‘Many of the poets of our days are, with all their genius, a set of enormous 
spoons. Wordsworth walks about the woods like a great satyr, or rather like the god Pan; 
and piping away upon his reed, sometimes most infernally out of tune, he thinks he is listening, 
at the very least, to music equal to that of the spheres, and that nobody can blow a note but him¬ 
self.’ Even though we had never heard with our own eare eminent witnesses testify to the 
character of Coleridge’s interminable ‘talks,’ (what time he paced his room like an oracle, with 
bended body, and the fingers of one hand in motion over his head, as if sprinkling snuff upon 
his silvery hair,) we should deem our case made out by the foregoing passages from the 
‘Noctes.’ • • • 4 Our Many Medicals’- we suspect is not altogether free from personality; indeed 
we have reason to know that it is not, S.’s assurance to the contrary notwithstanding. The paper 
is not without its merit, certainly. 4 Seeking a connection,’ especially, is very felicitously hit off. 
The manner of the young doctor, however, is k a part of the system,’ as poor Power used to say. 
4 An extreme gravity of deportment is indispensable ; and it is generally expedient to wear spec¬ 
tacles. He ought not to go to church above once a quarter, and then be called out in the middle 
of the sermon or the communion service. An oddness or surliness of manner sometimes succeeds, 
but care should be taken that it be not overdone.’ They have very primitive disciples of Escula- 
Pius at the West, and their ‘ practice 5 is sometimes particularly haphazard and unique. A friend 
of ours in that region illustrates this by a pleasant anecdote. An ignorant quack, who had acci¬ 
dentally assisted nature in effecting a cure or two in a certain prevalent complaint, was called to 
attend a lady who was in great agony from inflammation of the bowels. He administered the 
specific, with an assurance that it would restore her. 4 Are you sure it will cure me ?’ asked the 
patient, still in intense pain. * Well no, not that won’t exactly, but it ’ll throto you into Jits pretty 
soon now. and I’m death on Jits ! I hav n’t lost a case o’ fits in two months ! ’ This creating a 
new and not altogether distinctive disease, for the purpose of curing an old one, must be con¬ 
sidered as rather‘sharp practice.’ • • • The following lines, derived from a Methodist clergy¬ 
man, who had repeated them in the course of an impressive discourse, but who could not remem¬ 
ber from what source he obtained them, we clip from the selections of a western country journal. 
They strike us as very beautiful; nor can we imagine any thing more effective than stanzas like 
these, sung by a thousand voices at a night camp-meeting, when between the host of worshippers 
and the 4 whole hosts of stars’ nothing is interposed but the pillars of God’s first temple, ‘lifting 
their blossomy boughs in summer air: ’ 


•HE 8TANDETH AT THE 

In the silent midnight watches, 

List — thy bosmn-door! 

How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh — 
Knocketh evermore ! 

Say not ’t is thy pulses beating : 

’T is thy heart of sin ; 

*T is thy Saviour knocks, and crieth 
4 Rise, and let me in! ’ 

Death comes down, with reckless footstep, 
To the hall and hut: 

Think you death will tarry knocking, 

Where the door is shut? 

We promised in our last to make room for 
Board-Seeking' in advance of May, 4 if on a more 
have decided against its acceptance. Does the 


DOOR AND KNOCKETH.* 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, wniteth — 

But the door is fast: 

Grieved, away thy Saviour goeth ; 

Death breuks in at last. 

Then’t is time to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in ; 

At the cate of heaven beating, 

Wailing for thy sin ; 

Nav ! alas, thou guilty creature ! 

Hast thou then forgot? 

Jesus waited long to know thee, 

Now HE KNOWS THEE NOT ! 

the too truthful sketch of ‘ House-Hunting and 
careful perusal we deemed it presentable.’ We 
writer suppose we are going to take part against 
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our own dear little people, by holding up ‘the likes of them’ to ridicule, for the benefit of children- 
haters in general, and himself in particular? Guess not! Let ‘ F. P.’ once look into the eyes 
and read the thoughts of innocent life-full children of his own, and instead of denouncing them as 
an ‘ unmitigated annoyance,’ he will ‘ bless them unaware.’ ‘ It seemeth strange,’ says the 
Opium-Eater, speaking of his little ones, ‘ the time when as yet those spirits were not in the body, 
and the air which I breathed partook not of that blessedness which now to me is my life. Another 
sun, another moon, other stars, since the face of my first-born! Another earth, another heaven !’ 
In my inner spirit there was once a dearth, which Providence hath now amply, and richly, and 
prodigally furnished with celestial food; which is also music to the ears, and light to the eyes, 
and the essence of silken softness to the touch ; a family of immortal spirits, who but for me never 
had been brought into the mystery of accountable and responsible being! Of old I used to study 
the Spring; but now its sweet sadness steals unawares into my heart, when among the joyous 
lambs I see ray own chddren at play. The instincts of all the inferior creatures are now holy in 
my eyes ; for, like reason’s self, they have their origin in love. Affection for my own children 
has enabled me to sound the depths of gratitude. Gazing on them at their prayers, in their sleep, 
I have had revelations of the nature of peace, and trouble, and innocence, and sin and sorrow, 
which, till they had smiled and wept, offended and been reconciled, I knew not — how could I? — to 
be within the range of the far-flying and far-fetching spirit of love, which is the life-of-life of all 
things beneath the sun. moon, and stars.’ Now if you ever use a pipe, friend * F. P.,’ just put the 
above in its bowl, smoke it, and pass it round to the other members of the ‘ bachelor gang ’ yon speak 
of, as a pipe of peace ; a token of suspended hostilities against all ‘ lactiverous animalculse,’ and the 
more mature babyhood at which they so soon arrive. • • • There is a touch of a very common 
species of * disinterested humanity’ in the following capital anecdote, which proceeds from the 
pleasant pen that sketched the story of the benevolent old lady and her spoiled custards, which we 
gave some twelve months since, and which was copied into almost every newspaper in the United 
Slates. Many a pseudo-philanthropist’s charities are performed ‘ through hook or by crook,’ as in 
the present instance : ‘At a meeting recently of the ‘ Universal Benevolent Society ’ of Pigwicket, 
it was voted that a new desk and settees for the Society should be procured, provided they did not 
cost more than twenty dollars. AAer the vote was passed, there arose a contention between two 
of the most prominent members of the Society for the job, each wanting to give it as an act of 

charity to a beneficiary under his own special care. Mr. A-contended stoutly for the work, 

on the ground that Mr. Crook, on whose behalf he pleaded, was one of the most pious and virtu¬ 
ous of citizens. He had a wife and nine small children, and a prospect of more ; and moreover had 
been idle all winter, while others had had work ; he trusted therefore that the president would take 
these facts into consideration, and bestow the job where it would do the most good. Here Mr. 

B-interposed. He was not disposed to dispute the claims of his brother A-, but he thought 

he could present a still stronger case for the consideration of the president. He then drew a mov¬ 
ing picture of the poverty-stricken condition of his beneficiary, Mr. Hook : until the president, 
moved to a divided compassion, suggested a compromise to the contending parties, by proposing 
that the work should be given to whichever of the two artizans would do it the cheapest This 

was reluctantly agreed to, and Deacon C-appointed a ‘ committee of one ’ to ascertain that 

fact. ‘ Tell them,’ whispered the president in the ear of the committee, ‘ that already several have 
offered to do the job for ten dollars.’ It was well worth thirty, as proposed to be done. The dea¬ 
con vanished, but soon returned with a blank countenance. ‘ They are gone, both on ’em! ’ said 
he, after a moment’s pause to get breath ; ‘ Mr. Crook ran away last night, and Mr. Hook this 
morning!’ ‘Gone!’ ‘run away!’ exclaimed both our humane philanthropists, as they started to 

their feet simultaneously: ‘Gone!’ repeated A-, who first ‘ caught the eye ’ of the president, 

and consequently ‘ held the floor;’ ‘Mr. President, Crook is a d — d scoundrel! He owes me 
five dollars, and promised to pay me out of the first job I should get for him. And now he’s gone ! 
Sir, there’s a species of ingratitude that cuts deeper than a large knife. I beg leave, Sir, to offer 

the following motion-’ Here he was interrupted by B-, who could no longer suppress his 

feelings: ‘ Mr. President, brother A-has been rather hardly used, I must confess, but I have been 

treated still more scurvily. Mr. Crook is a d — d scoundrel, no doubt; but Mr. Hook is a d — der! 
He owed me ten dollars, and said on his honor he would pay me out of this very job! Brother 

A-talks of ingratitude. Sir, I could say much on that p'int, but I forbear; and will content 

myself by simply seconding whatever motion brother A-was about to make when I interrupted 

him.’ And at this stage of the affair I left.’ • • • We will with pleasure publish the ‘Stanzas to 
Memory ,’ by ‘C. D. R.’ of Saint Louis, if he will assure us, after perusing the annexed, that he 
does not consider his own thoughts better expressed in prose than verse : ‘ There is something chil- 
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ling in that sad, inevitable word, the past! Although in looking through the thronged rolls of his¬ 
tory, and reading of all the dead passions, the fruitless anxieties, the vain, unproductive yearnings 
of beings that were once as full of life and feeling as ourselves, and now are nothing, we gam but 
the cold moral of our own littleness ; still, the very indistinctness of the distance softens and beau¬ 
tifies the objects of a former epoch that we thus look back upon ; and in the far retrospect of the 
day gone by, a thousand bright and glistening spots stand out and catch the last most brilliant rays 
of a sun that has long set to the multitude of smaller things around them.’ • • • The London 
‘Quarterly’ is down upon Mr. Dickens’s ‘Notes’ almost as savagely as Blackwood. ‘The 
work,’ says the reviewer, ‘ has very little of Mr. Dickens's peculiar merit, and still less, we are 
sorry to say, of any other. It seems to us an entire failure.’ The reviewer attributes the ‘ general 
insipidity of his work ’ to honorable causes ; ‘ an ingenuous embarrassment between sincerity and 
gratitude.’ The reviewer complains that he mentions no individual names, ‘ save that of his ‘ dear 
friend, Mr. Washington Ihving,’ whom he accidentally saw at the President’s levee, when he 
was presented on receiving a diplomatic appointment.’ This sneer of the reviewer is unfortu¬ 
nate. Mr. Ihving, as we can state from personal observation, met Mr. Dickens constantly in 
society, private and public; and he held him, both as a man aitd an author, in the most friendly 
regard and admiration. There is much more justice in the following animadversions ; yet as to 
the Croton enterprise, our friends across the water can scarcely conceive of its vastness. In a few 
years, beside the abundant streams spouting freshly up in ever)’ quarter of the metropolis, there will 
be innumerable fountains playing on the lawns and amid the verdant trees and flowering shrubs 
of rich country-seats, stretching for forty miles along the line of the great aqueduct. To adopt an 
expressive phrase, ‘ it will be a sight to see : ’ ‘ Mr. Dickens’s account of the beautiful metropolis 
of New-York is as barren as if he had been bivouacking for a single night in some embryo village 
of the western wild; and this is the more extraordinary, because New-York is not only, as he 
admits, a very remarkable city, hitherto imperfectly described, but it has recently received, and is 
still receiving, a vast extension, not merely of commerce and population, but of public works of 
great utility and magnificence: for instance ; there is, we are informed, just on the point of com¬ 
pletion a very fine church in the Gothic style — a minster indeed we may almost call it — erected 
by our Anglican brethren of New-York ; and there is also nearly finished, at the cost, we are told, 
of three millions of pounds sterling, an aqueduct for conveying an enormous supply of water 
from a distance of above forty miles into the city, which rivals the solid utility of the old Roman 
works, and promises to vie in its ornamental details and adjuncts with Parisian splendor. No 
private delicacy can be alleged as an excuse for his silence on such subjects as a cathedral and an 
aqueduct; which from their appearance and their character, and the taste in which they are exe¬ 
cuted, seem to mark an era in the architectural and even the moral history of the States. It would 
not have been indifferent to the inhabitants of London to have heard by whose suggestions and 
designs, from what funds, and under what regulations and management this great aqueduct has 
been erected and is to be maintained ; and still more interesting would it have been to have had 
some account of the state of the Anglican Church in America; of the means by which, and the 
congregation for which, so noble a temple has been erected. Instead of any thing of this kind, 
Mr. Dickens tells us with much detail that he saw in New-York, beside the ‘mulatto landlady’ 
and ‘ a black fiddler,’ ‘ one barrel-organ,’ ‘ one dancing monkey,’ and he adds, by way of climax, 
‘ not one white mouse.’ All this we presume is meant for pleasantry ; but indeed the utter inanity 
of Mr. Dickens’s pages as to all topics of information is not more to be regretted than the awk¬ 
ward efforts at jocularity wi.h which he endeavors to supply their places.’ ‘ These be very cruel 
words,’Sir Reviewer! • • • More than three hundred May-days have come and gone, since 
these fanciful lines were written in praise of a noble lady * gone a-Maying.’ We hope the reader 
will like them ; tee do, they are so graceful and knightly: 

Sir Painter! are thy colors ready set? 

My mistress cannot be with thee to-day: 

She’s "one into the field to gather May, 

The timely primrose and the violet: 

Yet that thou may’st not disappointed be, 

Come draw her picture by my fantasie. 

Draw first her front; a perfect ivory white, 

High, spacious, round and smooth, on cither side 
Her temples branched with veins, blue, opening wide 
As in the map the Danube runs in sight: 

Color her semi-circlcd brows with jet, 

The throne where Love triumphantly doth set. 
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Regard her eye ; her eye, a wondrous part, 

It woundeth deep, but cureth by and by ; 

It drives away, and drawelh courteously, 

It breeds and cnlins the tempests of the heart; 

* And what to ligltlning-Jove belonged) to, 

The same her looks with more effect cun do. 

Her lovely lip doth others all excel; 

On whom it please (ah, me!) a kiss bestow, 

He never tastclh afterward of wo, 

Such special virtue in the touch doth dwell: 

The color tempered of the morning red 
Wherewith Aurora doth adorn her head. 

Few, we believe, who have attentively perused the story of 4 The Young Englishman ,’ from the 
‘ Reminiscences of an Old Man,’ as it has proceeded in these pages, but must have been struck 
with the life-like character of the events recorded. The following note from the author will 
explain why this could not well be otherwise: 4 The Reminiscent observes that several of the 
public prints which have noticed 4 The Young Englishman,’ speak of the narrative as touching in 
its imaginary incidents, evidently regarding it purely as a work of fiction. To the remarks upon the 
‘merit ’ of the 4 story,’ although sufficiently flattering, the Reminiscent will make no allusion ; for 
he is alike indifferent to the censure and to the praise which critics are wont to bestow; but he 
feels it proper to say, that the scenes which have been described in the foregoing pages are scenes 
of real life, which will sufficiently account as well for the absence of all high-wrought incident, as 
for the melancholy termination of the last chapter. To put down what has occurred, without 
selection, or coloring, or partiality, is the part of the historian ; to select from the occurrences of 
life the romantic, the melancholy, and the joyful, makes the novelist. As the whole merit of the 
former consists in narrating with truthfulness all that actually has been, so the only praise of the 
latter is in preserving throughout a verisimilitude , from which if he make departure, he is sure to 
fail. The Reminiscent has lived a long and checkered life : his youth was clouded with misfor¬ 
tune, and his mauhood darkened by disappointment and sorrow ; in his old age he seeks some 
relief from the workings of the 4 busy, restless mind unfathomable,’ by giving to the world some of 
the incidents which have befallen him, or those with whom it was his lot to be associated. If the 
world care for them, the world is welcome ; if it scorn them, it is welcome equally to scorn: 

* Was Kann die Welt mir w;hl gewaliren T ' 

We are not quite certain whether we may not already have mentioned an anecdote of a French¬ 
man who had been passing some weeks in London, and who, when crossing the channel in a 
steamer, disgusted all observers, by occasionally repeating to such as would listen to him, as he 
stood by a handsome carriage: 4 Veil, that’s a good wehiele ; but them there scratches on the 
pattnel, that \s the vorst of it, though! ’ Being a very distingui person in his exterior, these vulgar 
sentences excited no little amazement, until it was ascertained that he was sporting the little 
English he had learned from his groom in London, in order to excite the admiration of some of his 
less accomplished countrymen on board. A clever writer in a late Irish periodical records an amus¬ 
ing incident in this kind, in the person of a German whom he met on the Scheldt. The writer, who 
is seeking his way to his hotel, accosts him in French : 4 English ? ’ said he, in a thick, guttural 
tone. 4 Yes, thank Heaven ! ’ said I; ‘do you speak English?’ ‘ Ya, mynheer,’answered he. 
Though this reply did n’t promise very favorably, I immediately asked him to guide me to my 
hotel, upon which he shook his head, gravely, and said nothing. 4 Do n’t you speak English ? ’ said 
I. ‘ Ya! ’ said he, once more. 4 1 have lost my way,’ cried I; ‘ I am a stranger.’ He looked at 
me doggedly for a minute or two, and then, with a stern gravity of manner, and a phlegm I can¬ 
not attempt to convey, he said: ‘D-n my eyes!’ ‘What!’ said I; 4 what do you mean ? ’ 

‘Ya!’ was the only reply. 4 If you know English, why don’t you speak it?’ 4 D-n his 

eyes! ’ said he, with a deep, solemn tone. ‘ Is that all you know of the language ? ’ cried I, stamp¬ 
ing with impatience. ‘ Can you say no more than that ? ’ 4 D-n your eyes ! ’ ejaculated he, 

with as much composure as though he were maintaining an earnest conversation. The narrator 
finally succeeds, by certain melo-dramalic signs, in making the linguist understand him. He 
reaches his hotel and his bed ; saying, as he dismissed his guide, 4 There, that will do; good night; 

I am much obliged to you.’ D-n your eyes! ’ replied the conjugating Dutchman ; adding some 

thing in his native tongue, which the writer was justified in hoping was of a more polite and com¬ 
plimentary import than his parting benediction in English. • • • We are thankful to our Balti- 
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more correspondent for hia paper upon ‘ Domestic Architecture and Interior Decoration .’ We have 
no means of knowing, of course ; but from certain remarks of his, we are led to believe that he has 
had an opportunity of examining in detail the chaste and delicate fabrications, in the latter branch, 
of our townsman Mr. George Platt, whose rooms are in Spruce-street near Nassau. For our 
own part, we never thought to have seen in this country so much beauty, grace, and delicacy of 
carved, gilded, and mould-work, of every variety, and in every form, as may be seen at 
Mr. Platt’s establishment. He is an artist of true genius, and the artist, par excellence, in 
his particular line. That this verdict renders him but simple justice, can easily be tested by 
examination ; indeed it has been tested, in a more substantial manner, by the orders that crowd 
upon him, not only from our own wealthy citizens, but from those of our sister cities, south, north, 
east, and west. It were a labor of supererogation now to invoke success to the refined arts which 
Mr. Platt introduced and is so widely extending among us. The Public has ‘ ta’en order for 
that .’ • • • We have known persons who plumed themselves upon their good manners ; who 
even dwelt with great self-complacence upon the superior refinement of the section of the coun¬ 
try whence they came, and where one might infer that kindred manners abound: such persons 
have we known, who possessed not a single one of the indispensable attributes of good manners 
named in the ensuing passages from an excellent article upon this theme, in a late English peri¬ 
odical : 

‘Thf. three sources of ill-mnnners are pride, ill-nature, and want of sense ; so that every per¬ 
son who is already endowed with humility, good-nature, and good sense, will learn good manner* 
with little or no teaching. A writer who had great knowledge of mankind, has defined g»*od 
manners as ‘ the art of making those people easy with whom we converse;’ and his definition 
cannot be mended. The ill qualities above mentioned all tend naturally to make people uneasy. 
Pride assumes all the conversation to itself; ill-nature inukes offensive reflections; and lolly 
makes no distinction of persons and occasions. Good manners are, therefore, in part negative : 
let a sensible person but refrain from pride and ill-nature, and his conversation will give satisfac¬ 
tion.’ • • ■ ‘ True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids every appearance of self- 
importance ; and polite humility takes every opportunity of giving importance to the company ; of 
which it may be trulv said, as it was of worldly wealth, ‘ it is better to give than receive.’ In our 
commerce with mankind, we are always to consider, that their affairs are of more importance to 
them than ours are : and we should treat them on this principle, unless we are occasionally ques¬ 
tioned, and directed to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. Discretion will always fix on 
some object in which the company have a share. He that speaks only of such subjects as are 
familiar to himself, treats his company as the stprk did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him 
in a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could feed but a long-billed fowl.’ 


The translation of the ‘ Dies Irae ,’ by a new (and welcome) contributor, will not pass unnoticed. 
It is one of the most famous hymns of the Catholic church, and forms a principal part of the 
requiem, or service for the dead. The poem is ascribed to Thomas de Ccelaxo, a Minority of 
the thirteenth century. Goethe has introduced some stanzas of it into his ‘Faust.’ Scott has m 
paraphrase of parts of it at the close of the ‘Lay of the last Minstrel,’ from which we perceive the 
translator has adopted the first two lines. The translation is not an exact one, but it is very nearly 
so ; it will at all events serve to give a good idea of the character of the original. The sybilline 
verses, which had been interpolated and corrupted during the early ages of Christianity, contained 
allusions to the coming of the Messiah, and to other parts of the history of the true faith, and from 
that circumstance were looked upon with respect, even at the late period at w'hich this hymn was 
composed. How solemn, how thrilling would be the effect of the ‘Dies Irae,’ illustrated and 
enforced by the genius of Mozart, that Raphael of the lyre, filling the arches and dome of Saint 
Peters with ‘ awful melody,’ lingering and wandering on, as loth to die! • • • Oh ! what 
turmoil, what ‘confusion of tongues,’ furniture, discarded nick-nacks, ‘things lost on aarth,’ 
attend the advent of May in Gotham! Wagons heaped to the windows of the first floor of a 
gutted house, going forth to furnish one standing solitary in dust and ashes, with an empty 
stomach! We could hug ‘old Kit’ with a large embruce, for so forcibly expressing our senti¬ 
ments in the matter of annual * moving.’ ‘ Home’s deepest delight,’ says he, ‘ is undisturbance. 
Sofas, ottomans, chairs, foot-stools, screens, and above all, beds, all are fixtures in the dwelling of 
a wise man, cognoscitive and sensitive of the blessings of this life. All our affections toward 
lifeless things become tenderer and deeper in the continuous and unbroken flow of domestic habit. 
The eye gets lovingly familiarized with each object occupying its own peculiar and appropriate 
place, and feels in a moment when the most insignificant is missing or removed. What sacrilege 
therefore-against the Lares and Penates to turn a whole house topsy-turvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May-flowers deck the zone of the year! ’ - • . An told contributor has sent us from 
on ship-board a playful poetical epistle on ‘ Going to Sea ,’ from which we cannot resist the incli- 
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nation to select a few spirited stanzas. ‘ Genii reder, av you ever bin on the otion? ’ If you have, 


you will judge the following to be scarcely less 
rable description: 

The heavy, rolling swells have now 
To a reeling stagger brought her, 

As if the ship had gone to sea 
In wine instead of water. 

And with the see-saw motion now 
Begin, in earnest, all 

Disquietudes of various kinds 
To attack both great and small. 

For when at table down you sit, 

You scarce begin, before 

You measure backward all your length 
Upon the cabin-floor. 

And if at last you should commence, 

In spite of this mishap, 

A fowl slides plump into your soup, 

And the soup into your lap ! 

But bid good-bye to 4 feeding,’ if 
Your qualms are coming on ; 

For when the stomach’s rising up, 

The dinner can’t go down. 

At length you fain Would go to rest, 

To sleep away your sorrow, 

And in the land of dreams forget 
The troubles of the morrow. 


ivid than Mr. 4 Chawls Ykllowplush’s memo- 


But the ‘ Land of Nod ’ is not at sea; 

For soon you find yourself 
In a cramped-up room, with double berths, 
And luid upon a shelf. 

Instead of slumbering, you are forced 
A wakeful watch to keep ; 

You ’re rocked from night till morning light. 
But never rocked to sleep. 

And long ere dawn of day you ’re sure 

Upon your luckless sconce 
To nml new bumps enough to make 
A genius of a dunce! 

Nor music fails all night to lend 
Its sweet somnific aid, 

For coal-box, shovel, tongs, and chairs 
Perform a serenade. 

They slide, roll, rattle, rumble round, 

They rup, clap, bang and batter; 

Until you wonder such small space 
Can hold so great a clutter. 

Nor can a man, when up and dressed, 

E’en walk across the cabin, 

Unless by door-knobs holding fast, 

Or at the table grabbing. 


It will be admitted to have been not particularly pleasant to have disagremens like these termi¬ 
nate in the manner recorded below: 


Birr hark 1 far to the leeward side 
We hear the long-drawn roar 
Of the surf as it rolls along the shoals 
And sands of Jersey shore. 

When straight there comes a calm so smooth, 
For glass you might mistake it; 

With this small difference, that it is 
Impossible to break it. 


And when you’ve rolled about, and are 
In sight of land at last. 

Not even Sandy Hook itself 
Can hold your vessel fast. 

But down a stiff"nor’-wester comes, 

As cold as cold can be, 

And you once more must slip the shore, 
And out again to sea! 


Why did not some one beckon back poor Monroe Edwards from the lip of the whirlpool of 
iniquity, which has gradually engulfed him? Perhaps it might have been done, at one period, by 
judicious counsels and parental restraint. Villain as he is, and accomplished in the arts of vice, 
it is yet sad to think on the wretched fate of one so young in years, though old in crime. Incar¬ 
cerated for a life-time almost, in a gloomy prison, and feeling every day the iron enter deeper into 
his soul, he endeavors to regain his liberty. He fails; and fifty lashes with the cat-o’-nine tails 
leave the impress of four hundred and fifty stripes upon his quivering flesh ; and he remains, with 
new restrictions, and in pain and sorrow, the victim of his own evil deeds. Oh ! that the young 
and the gifted were wise ; that they understood those things which make for their temporal and 
eternal peace! A blessed petition is that in the prayer of our Lord : ‘ Abandon us not to tempta¬ 
tion!’ • • • The subject of 'Pulpit Eloquence ’ has heretofore been elaborately treated of in these 
pages, in a series of articles from a capable pen ; and we should reluct at again renewing a discus¬ 
sion of the theme. Still, we agree with our Philadelphia correspondent, that there is need enough 
of reform in the exercises of the sacred desk. We sat out a discourse the other evening by a 
reverend person, whose style of speaking was almost precisely like the open-air huckster of four- 
penny nick-nacks, who ‘ stops the way ’ with his little table in Nassau near Spruce street; with 
4 damnable iteration ’ announcing, with the air of an automaton : 4 A-a-ny article on the board four, 
four cents ; take ’ch-ever you like — four, four cents ; a-a-ny article on the board, four, four cents,’ 
etc., and so on in one endless round. Now a clergyman, in a city like ours, who has no better 
4 school ’ than that of such an orator as we have glanced at, certainly needs instruction and practice 
in 4 pulpit eloquence,’ and what is of more importance, some feeling in the cause he espouses, all 
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evidence of which is hidden from the hearer. • • • Oue readers will enjoy with us ‘ Another Lay 
of Ancient Rome,' in preceding pages. It is an admirable companion-picture to the kindred 
sketches of Macauley, just now making a little eddy in the public taste. Beneath the humor of 
the dialogue there is a vein of satire and sententious criticism, which will not pass unobserved. 
The dassicalities are well preserved; as may be ascertained by consulting the Ninth Book of 
Livy. Scholars may open at Cap. xxx., and smile ad regulam. The characters in the opening 
colloquy come before the reader in primitive simplicity, thus saving the writer much troublesome 
painting of costume. We think the 4 Lay ’ will add to the laurels won by the author of 4 Three 
Passages in the History of a Poet,' which the reader will not have forgotten. • • • You saw the 
comet, reader, of course. Was it not a most sublime spectacle, what time the mind attempted to 
grasp the vast space it had traversed, since last it ‘streamed its horrid hair’ upon the firmament of our 
hemisphere ! 4 From spheres beyond Uranus,’ that sad isolated sentinel on the outskirts of our 
system, it had 4 swept its awful cycle! ’ In the great wilderness scanned thoughtfully by the solitary 
pioneer; on the solemn ocean, fixing the gaze of the wondering seaman, in the dead waste and 
middle of the night; in crowded cities, along wide-expanded coasts, arresting the eyes of millions 
of people ; glaring at the same moment upon the dwellers of earth’s isles and spreading continents! 
Oh! whence and whither, thou 4 flaming minister’ of the Most High! • • • The French being 
possessed of an intense power of palate, and having reduced the art de cuisine to the last touch 
of refinement, lose no occasion to lampoon the cookery of other nations, and especially the English. 
‘John Bull,’ says a recent Parisian writer, ‘has three hundred religions and no cuisine!' The 
enthusiasm of the French pedants of the kitchen is not less characteristic than ridiculous. Observe 
the 4 outpouring of soul ’ in the annexed rhapsody upon the pati de foie gras, from the 4 Almanach des 
Gourmnnds: ’ 4 The Strasbourg goose is fixed near a great fire, with its feet nailed upon a plank, 
crammed with food, and deprived of drink ; yet when he reflects that his liver, bigger than himself, 
loaded with truffles, and clothed in a scientific paste, will, through the instrumentality of M. Cor- 
cellet, diffuse all over Europe the glory of his name, he resigns himself to his destiny, and 
suffers not a tear to flow! ’ • • • Is n’t there a world of truth in this heart-warm tribute of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson to the 4 great pulse of humanity?’ 4 Let us be bom and bred as we may; black, 
white, red, or a deep, bright-burnished copper; in spite of the division of tongues, there ’s no 
division of hearts ; for it is the some blood that circulates through our mortal tenements, carrying 
along on its tide the same freightage of feelings and thoughts, emotions, affections, and passions; 
though like ships of different nations they all hoist their own colors ; and proud are they of their 
leopards, or their crescent moons, or their stars, or their stripes of bunting; but see! when it 
blows great guns, how they all fling overboard their storm-anchors ; and when their cables part, 
how they all seek the sheltering lee of the same mighty break-water — a belief in the attributes of 
the One Living God ! ’ • • • The following is one of the 4 Ansxvers to Imaginary Correspondents ,* 
with which poor Ollapod ridiculed the transparent efforts of a Philadelphia contemporary to 
imitate, in long columns of notices to contributors, some of the large weekly journals of London: 

4 A Teamster ’ is informed, that the usual position of one who has a pair of oxen to attend to, is 
at their left side ; that is, if they are drawing any thing ; if he wishes them to incline toward him, 
he admonishes them with his goad, and ejaculates 4 Haw !' If, on the contrary, he desires the 
reverse, he vociferates 4 Gee!' The effect is instantaneous. Great care should be taken, however, 
that in pronouncing the first word, he does not repeat it, consecutively. It then loses the dignity of 
a word of command , and degenerates into a laugh — haw-haw! The offer of compensation from 
our correspondent for this trifling intelligence we of course refuse. Knowledge truly is power; 
but it never was made to be obnubilated under a half-bushel.’ The correspondence of the 4 London 
Charivari,’ from quarters near and far, is amusing enough. Its imitations of East-Indian intelli¬ 
gence are especially rich. We subjoin an item or two, domestic and foreign: 4 The overland cab' 
from Hounslow Heath has arrived since our last, bringing letters up to the latest dates, and a 
passenger up to Picadilly. The turnpike was in possession of the British, who were selling to 
every one who passed in vehicles a ticket of safe conduct. There was a dreadful variance 
between some of the district clocks, and on a show of hands being taken, the result was fearfully con¬ 
tradictory.’ 4 There seems a desire on the part of the inhabitants of Brompton to cultivate friendly 
relations , for the people are flocking to the pawn-brokers, whom they address by the endearing 
title of 4 Uncle.’ ’ 4 We beg leave to state that there is no truth whatever in the report that the 
noble lion of the Lyceum Theatre is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the beautiful Bengal tigress 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens.’ ■ • • A HiGHLY-esteemed and popular correspondent, 4 whose 
praise is praise indeed,’ is kind enough to say in a recent most welcome communication to the 
Editor: 4 In regard to the due commixture of Horace's 4 tdile cum dulci ’ or Pope’s 4 grave with 
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gay,* (take your choice; they are both sterling ore,) you have observed, I think, a very happy 
medium, In general a melancholy man has a hankering for the mirthful, and the light-hearted 
experience their hours of tender sadness. Therefore, a popular magazine must be a medley, 
modelled after our own lives; a tragi-comedy, an April day. For one, my heart and hopes are 
buried in the grave of the past; my anticipations of the future are few and feeble. The world is 
already full of unpractised wisdom ; and I request from Apollo a laughing oracle, and from the 
Muses a sportive lay. But I wish for no jeering laughter, no frivolous or hollow mirth. I wish 
for humor informed by sense, and satire sweetened by humanity. 5 • • . There 5 s a ‘ chiel 
takin’ notes 5 in the great ‘ world of London, 5 who is an acute observer and a formidable satirist. 
In his last paper he shows up the pseudo gentility of the fashion-seekers in that metropolis; and 
the limning will suit other meridians: ‘ His house is very stylishly furnished ; that is to say, as 
unlike the house of a true gentleman as possible ; the latter having only things the best of their kind, 
and for use; the former displaying every variety of extravagant gimcrackery, to impress you with a 
profound idea of combined wealth and taste, but which to an educated eye and mind only conveys 
a lively idea of ostentation. 5 The writer presents us with a graphic picture of a gentleman con¬ 
demned to pass an afternoon in dining with ‘ prosy, unintellectual, selfish, stupid 5 persons of this 
class ; ‘ assisting at the ostentatious exhibition of vulgar wealth, where gulosity is not relieved by 
one single sally of wit, humor, good-nature, humanity, or charity ; where one conies without a 
welcome and leaves without a friend. 5 • • • We do not very much admire that species of writing 
generally designated now-a-days as ‘ striking. 5 It is oAen over-labored and almost always false. 
There is something of this character in the style of these brief sentences ; but the solemn monition 
which they convey demands our heedful regard: ‘ Are you tempted to commit a wrong? Look 
away into the future, and fancy you see your own grave, with the head-stone ready for the inscrip¬ 
tion! What would you have the passer-by read of him who crumbles beneath? 5 • • • Thane 
heaven the dramatic 1 straits 5 recorded below cannot be predicated of this era! Our male actors 
are for the most part not orer-graceful or elegant; and in what manner they would assume the 
prerogativeof the more delicate sex, is a problem not difficult of solution : ‘ In the time of Charles 
the Second, such was the paucity of actresses at one of the royal theatres, that it sometimes 
became necessary to put the handsomest young men into petticoats. A ludicrous event, arising 
out of this sort of shifts , occurred on one occasion. The king, coming a little before his usual 
time to a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin ; and His Majesty, not choosing to have as 
much patience as his subjects, sent to know the meaning of it; upon which the manager came to 
the king’s box, and judging that the truth would form the best excuse, frankly told His Majesty 
that ‘ the queen was not yet shaved !* The king doubtless thought with Shakspeare : ‘ I like not 
when a ’oman has a great peard! 5 • • • The following sublime * conversation 5 of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, upon the religion and character of our Saviour, is related by his faithful friend and 
companion, Count Montholon, in a recent foreign journal: 

‘I know men, 5 said Napoleon, ‘and I tell vou that Jesus is not a man! The religion of 
Christ is a mystery which subsists by its own force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a 
human mind. We find in it a marked individuality, which originated a train of words and actions 
nnknowu before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our knowledge. He exhibited in himself a perfect 
example of his precepts. Jesus is not a philosopher, for his proofs are miracles; and from the 
first, his disciples adored him. In fact, learning and philosophy are of no use for salvation ; and 
Jesus came into the world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and the laws of the Spirit. 

‘ Alexander, Cuesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires; but on what foundation did we 
rest the creations of our genius ? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon love : 
and at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

‘ It was not a day, nor a battle, that achieved the triumph of the Christian religion in the world. 
No, it was a long war, a contest for three centuries, begun by the apostles, then continued by the 
flood of Christian generations. In this war all the kings and potentates of the earth were on one 
side ; on the other I see no army, but a mysterious force ; some men scattered here and there in all 
parts of the world, and who have no other rallying point than a common faith in the mysteries of 
the cross. 

‘ I die before mv time, and my body will be given back to the earth to become food for worms. 
Such is the fate of him who has been called ‘ the great Napoleon . 5 What an abyss between my 
deep mystery nnd the eternal kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and 
which is extending over the whole earth ! Call you this dying ? Is it not living, rather ? 5 

Pardon us, reader, (it is twelve at night, and we are where that hour has found us for the last 
three weeks, at our never-ending still-beginning labors for your entertainment,) if we by a para¬ 
phrase give vent to an aspiration that lies very near our heart: ‘We desire no other monument 
than a bound set of the Knickerbocker in the library of every subscriber. Yes; our immortal 
ambition is, to live in the libraries and liberties of this ‘ our own, our native land. 5 Some fair or 
bright image, some tender or pure feeling, some high or solemn thought, encountered in our pages, 
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Literary Associations. — A very hurable-Ioo&tftg pamphlet is before us, containing a ‘ Lec¬ 
ture on the Advantages of Associations for Literary Purposes; 5 delivered before the ‘ De Kalb 
Lyceum’ of Camden, (S. C.,) in February last, by Rev. Francis P. Lee, A. M. The scope and 
variety of this production, and the important truths, illustrated by interesting facts, which it pre¬ 
sents, should have secured for it a dress more befitting its merits than that in which it is presented 
to the public. Literary associations are traced by the writer from the very infancy of letters down 
to the present time. Indeed, but for these associations it is doubtful whether the knowledge of 
letters themselves would not at one time have been altogether lost in Europe, amid the less enno¬ 
bling pursuits of war, conquest, and ‘ chivalry.’ The ignorance of the era of the Foundation 
Charter is truly remarkable. ‘ This ancient writing bears the names of thirteen commanders who 
came over into England with William the Conqueror; and in this list of illustrious persons, from 
whom many of the best families in England now trace their descent, there is not a single one who 
was not content to make his mark, because he had not that small degree of learning which was 
needful for the signing of his name.’ Mr. Lee enforces, with earnestness and sound argument, 
the necessity of literary associations, to enable men to resist the dominant prejudices and occupa¬ 
tions of the hour, in a country where labor for subsistence and the desire to amass wealth pre¬ 
vails to such a degree as in the United States. We should be pleased to see this well-considered 
and matter-full lecture given to the public entire in some of the mammoth weekly journals. It 
would occupy a scarcely perceptible space in their ample folds. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. — Our donkey the public was flattered in our last number on the supposition 
that it was about to evince itself a reasonable quadruped, by returning to its old familiar stall, 
and to its natural and wholesome food. But lo! its vagarious disposition did not permit it to 
poke its susceptible olfactories farther than a few inches within the stable-door, when away it 
shambled again, with a snort, a bray, and a whisk of its posterior appendage, quite shocking to 
behold. But we must be mild and easy in our management, and coax him back again if possible 
to his senses: 

' If I had a donkey a* would n’t go. 

Do you think I'd wallop him? 

No ! no ' no ! * 

Better to ‘ lure the gentle jack-ass back again.’ ‘Billy can be coaxed, but he can’t never be druv.’ 
Welch and Company ‘being gone,’ the long ears of our quadruped were pricked up to hear 
the announcement of their successors ; when behold! the much-admired, truly classical, and most 
‘ Greek ’ drama, known as ‘ Tom and Jerry,’ ushered before a Park audience the scientific Mr. 
T. Belcher Kay, one of the great knock-downs of foreign celebrity. The averment that our best 
dramatic talent is imported, has ever been used as a sort of argument to prove the dearth of the 
American article. We have been obliged to acknowledge the truth of this assertion ; but never 
before have we submitted to it with such a feeling of deep humiliation as came over us on the 
appearance of this celebrated man of science. In the different departments of art, America can 
boast of names that are not so completely overshadowed by those of foreign repute, but that an 
evidence of their existence can still be discerned. In almost all the sciences, too, we have here¬ 
tofore rejoiced in tolerable professors. Our alchemists, it is true, have not yet exactly discovered 
the philosopher’s stone, but they are probably making as fair progress toward it as are those of 
other climes. But alas! and to our shame be it heralded to the world, in the ‘ science ’ of which 
Mr. T. Belcher Kay is a professor, we are, to use the classical language of his college, obliged 
‘ to knock under.’ We are pigmies, where our English neighbors are giants. To us, and with 
a deep blush of mortification mantling our visage do we confess it, to us even a display of the 
science was a novelty; and to Mr. T. Belcher Kay be paid our thankful orisons, for an exhibition 
which has enlightened our ignorance. To a mind imbued with a taste for the refined and beauti¬ 
ful, nothing can be more gratifying than a display of the noble science of Pugilism. There is 
something in the sight that warms the best feelings of our nature; and to the professors themselves 
there must be in the practice of their art something that (to use an expression which has never before 
been quoted) ‘ comes home to their business and bosoms.’ Not agreeing with our donkey, we 
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did not affect the circus. There appeared to us to be something in it bordering (in the very 
slightest degree, it is true,) upon the physical. It presented exhibitions that were not altogether 
replete with mind. The workings of the intellect, except indeed in the rich sallies of Mr. Gos- 
sin, were not apparent; and for this reason, we repeat, we did not ‘cotton to’ the circus. 
In the new science, however, through the mazes of which we have been inducted by the 
genius of a T. Belcher Kay, there is all that the most enthusiastic worshipper of mind could 
ask or seek for. And what place so fit for its display as the boards of the Park Theatre ? —where, 
to use another novel quotation^ 

• 

' Y'mng Genius wine* his en»ie fliarht 
Bich dew-drop* shaking from hia plumes oflight? ' 

• 

a spot consecrated by the muse of Shakspeare and but slightly desecrated by the mews of 
Welch and Company? Who so proper an audience of the ennobling display as our dear 
donkey? — and right merrily did it wag its ears and eke its tail upon the happy occasion, and with 
a gentle bray announce its sensible approbation. But Mr. T. Belcher Kay has retired pro tem¬ 
pore, and the Genius of Pugilism bewails his absence! 

Mr. Booth. — Lucius Junius Brutus Booth! thou erratic star in the theatrical firmament, 
stand forth; while here, in the glowing pages of this Magazine of immortality, we blend thy name 
with its eternal destiny ! Such honors as the grateful hearts of all admirers of the ‘true legitimate * 
can bestow, have been showered upon this son of genius during his engagement of the past month 
at the Park Theatre ; and right well were they merited. If a deep insight into character; if a 
moulding not only of the outer expression, but of the very soul and spirit of the man into the object 
to be personated, impelled and fashioned by the force and impulse of genius, can give claim to the 
possession of the requisites of an actor, then has Mr. Booth a full and acknowledged title. We 
do not wish to be enthusiastic, but to speak the words of soberness and moderation, when we say, 
that since the days of Kean we have seen no actor who so completely imbodied the meaning of 
his author, who so fairly set before the mind the character he attempted to portray, as has Mr. 
Booth in all the personations which he has exhibited to the Park audiences; and without entering 
into any criticism of his performances, we will say generally, that they are of such a. character 
that we believe it to be in the power of this man absolutely to resuscitate the drama in this coun¬ 
try. A series of such performances, faithfully and steadily kept before the Park public for a sea¬ 
son, with short intervals of good comedies, will do more to revive our long-dormant taste for the 
drama as it should be, than would all the fanciful representations of opera and spectacle that 
money can produce. We have noticed the good effects of Mr. Booth’s fine acting upon many of 
his chief assistants in the play. Our old friend Mr. Abbot, for example^ has never displayed to 
better advantage the talent which he always possessed. Mr. Barry, always good, seemed to 
have received a new spur to do better still. Mrs. Vernon, upon whose shoulders so much has 
fallen since the retirement of Mrs. WHEATLY,has nobly sustained herself. Miss Buloid has only 
to smile at any time, to make herself welcome; but during Mr. Booth’s engagement, and indeed 
from the commencement of the season, she has acted with a grace and spirit which have made 
her a greater favorite with the public than we have known any performer to become within so 
short a period. We believe the Park Theatre to be advancing at this present slowly but steadily 
upon that enviable turnpike called ‘ the high-road to prosperity ; * and we wish it a safe journey. 


Mr. Huntington’s Pictures. — One of the first books, beyond the Book of books, in which 
our boyhood took delight, was ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of Bunt an ; and we at once ‘ cotton to ’ 
a taste that can find in that admirable work material either for the illustrative pen or pencil. We 
hoped to have been able in the present number to offer a few remarks upon the two paintings by 
Mr. Huntington, (‘Christiana and her Children, and their companion Mercy, in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,’ and ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’) now exhibiting at the Granite Buildings, comer 
of Broadway and Charabers-streets. Our limits, however, almost before we are aware, are 
again circumscribed; and we can only counsel such of our readers as may have the opportunity, 
to lose no time in visiting these felicitously-conceived and carefully-executed productions of a 
young yet already eminent American artist. No criticism could add to, as none can detract from, 
the interest which these pictures*cannot fail to excite in the mind of every thoughtful observer. 
They must be seen, to be adequately appreciated. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Let no one be deterred from reading, because 
of its length, the profound and eloquent article which opens the ‘ Literary Notice ’ department of 
the present number. It is one of the most masterly papers we have ever given to the public ; and 
there is no true American but will read it with pride and exultation. The writer is a distinguished 
American, long resident abroad, whose name, were we permitted to give it, would add if possi¬ 
ble to the interest which his correspondence will not fail to excite. • • • There are eloquent 
truth and beauty in the subjoined passage from the ‘ Lessons of Autumn,’ by the Rev. Mr. Green¬ 
wood, whose admirable picture of 4 the Sea ’ we quoted in a recent issue: 

4 The very grass itself as it withers, and the flower as it fades, seem to express a trust, in their 
humble manner, and to inculcate it on their withering and fading human brethren. How quietly 
the grass withers! How submissively the flower bows its head on its stalk; how sweetly it 
exhales its last odors ; how peacefully it fades! Nature dies gently. Listen! Do you hear any 
discordances in her parting sighs? They are all harmonious ; as niusicul, though with a di tie rent 
character, as the melodies of Spring. You may be ad'ected with sadness as you listen, but it is a 
Badness which soothes and softens, not disturbs and terrifies. I can sympathize witn the man 
who relieves his full heart by weeping anud the autumnal emblems of human dissolution; but I 
must only wonder at him it lie weeps tears of anguish or despair. I could not weep so, sur¬ 
rounded by such mild and uncomplaining monitors. I perceive that the honors of the forest are 
resigned without a struggle. Wherever 1 turn, all is acquiescence. There is no questioning the 
will of Heaven. There are no cries when the leaves part from their stems, and sink to the ground. 
How can I do violence to the spirit of submission and trust which is diffused about me ? It rebukes 
my misgivings, if I have indulged any; it silences my repining*, if unthinkingly I have uttered 
any'; it steals into and hushes my heart. Why should we not receive the lessons which nature is, 
even though unconsciously, teaching us? Why should we break tin* general peace ? Let us trust 
in the word of God, though it sends forth the decree, 4 Return, ye children of men ! ’ Frail, fading, 
perishing — what are we without trust ? ’ 

Once to us the Autumn was of the four seasons ‘ the saddest of the year.’ It is not so now. In 
awakening thoughts of frail mortality; of the loved and lost who have gone before us to a 4 better 
country; ’ it now seems to us to fall fur short of the Spring. Oh! this wide-abounding life ! — in 
the air, on the earth, on the bosom of the glad waters! 'The fair Spirit walks forth in her beauty 
to testify to the goodness of the Father of all Mercies ; yet Memory’, growing wondrously bright 
amid the brightness of Nature, goes back to one who only a little while ago worshipped her with a 
poet’s fervent affection ; but who, heedless now of the reviving verdure, or the gentle rain from 
heaven; of the fleecy clouds, rolling through depths of blue ; of soft airs, redolent of balm, that- 
come wooingly from the west; sleeps in his untimely grave ! 

4 Yes ! there tliey T left him; roses grow 
Upon the turf that wraps his bosom, 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The willow’s silver blossom.’ 

There is a capital article in the last number of the London‘Quarterly Review’upon the 
4 Modem System of Advertising .’ We have gathered together a few examples, selected by the 
reviewer from the English journals, which we think will amuse our readers. The subjoined 
reminds us of the advertisement for a ‘ pious coachman,’ mentioned by Sidney .Smith : 4 Wanted, 
a coachman, to take charge of a carringe and pair of horses of a religious turn of mind!’ 4 Baker’s 
antidote for the sea-sickness is certified by Mr. Willis, steward: 4 It was taken by a young lady 
going to Rotterdam in the Ocean, who found great relief from a single dose, having a heavy sea 
on at the same time and likewise several gentlemen.’ 4 Mr. Willis,’ says the reviewer, ‘ is appa¬ 
rently not much used to writing, but the statement is highly satisfactory.’ Advertisements 4 To 
the charitable ’ and 4 To the Lord’s People ’ are abundant in the London journals. A pretty spe¬ 
cimen of the latter ensues: 4 A dear Christian tradesman is in want of forty pounds, to pay all 
demands upon him, ere he accepts a call to the minisiry of the Everlasting Gospel, which he 
believes his Heavenly Father is about to make known unto him. A lady, his friend in Christ 
the Lord as revealed, in the power of God the Holy Ghost, thus ventures in simple faith to try the 
door of Providence in Ins behalf; and would leave the issue in the hands of Him who has heart, 
hand, breath, and purse of men at sovereign command.’ 4 Need we say,’ adds the reviewer, 4 that 
this 4 dear Christian tradesman ’ with his lady friend 4 in Christ the Lord as revealed,’ deserved 
to be whipped at the cart’s-tail for their impudence and profanity?’ An advertisement for Rats 
will be admitted to be an anomaly: 4 Wanted immediately, to enable me to leave the house which 1 
have for these last five years inhabited in the same plight and condition in which I found it, five 
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hundred Live Rats, for which I will gladly pay the sum of five pounds. The rats must be full 
grown and no cripples.’ This was a thoroughly conscientious tenant, fully aware of the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon him by the ordinary covenant, to leave the premises in the same state m which 
he found them. One of the testimonials to Congreve’s ‘ Balsamic Elixir’ runs thus: ‘ Notwith¬ 
standing I had been lately married, 1 found it impossible to sleep on the same pillow with my hus¬ 
band, but was obliged to be supported with bolsters in nearly an upright position. This, to a 
person in the situation I then was, was extremely unpleasant! ’ Her husband attests, that after 
taking a bottle of the Elixir, she was ‘ enabled to lie down in bed once more! ’ • • • Our read¬ 
ers will agree with us, we think, in deeming the following a very neat version of an interesting 
occurrence: 

THE BEE8 OP SAINT SIMON’S. 


For **v*rol years the be»s hav* deposits th^ir h-ra^y in the tower of fha church on Saint Simon's island, 
off the c ast of T-or-n.v The rector. Rev. Mr. Walk.sk, baa regularly sold the honey, and sent the proceed* 
to the missionary funds. 


There lies, far in the bosom of the seas, 

An island fair; 

All summer long the patient little bees 
Are busy there. 

The honey which they gather in their round, 

Buzzing from flower to flower, 

They hoard it in a quaint bee-hive they ’ve found 
In the old church-tower. 

Their store is taken every year, nor do 
The bees complain; 

They know that God will send, next spring, a new 
Supply again. 

The produce of their careful gatherings goes 
To men in lauds nbrond, 

Who preach ‘ glad tidings of great joy ’ to those 
Who know not God. 

Like Jonathan, when fainting he did roam 
The hungry waste, 

How was he quickened when an honey-comb 
He did but taste ! 

So to those wean' lal>orers on lone shores, 

This humble hive supplies 

The luscious droppings of its annual stores 
To light their eyes. 


Poor Christian! e’en in such small folk as these, 

A lesson see: 

Doth God take such good care for tiny bees, 

Yet none for thee ? 

Then say not, Little-faith, thou hast no power 
To gather honey too ; 

All round thee bloom the flowers, and every flower • 

* Is filled with dew. s. n. h. 


Savannah, Jan. 22, 1813. 


One of our daily journals, (the ‘ Tribune, 1 if we rightly remember,) in a notice of Wilson’s 
*Nodes Ambrosian .took occasion to rebuke the Knickerbocker for having stated, on the author¬ 
ity of ‘ a distinguished gentleman from abroad,’ that Coleridge was ‘a portentous bore,’ and 
at the same time to quote Lamb, Hazlitt, and North, as expressing great admiration of his 
* conversations.’ But all these writers had other opinions afterward. When Coleridge asked 
Lamb if he had ever heard him preach, Lamb replied, that he had ‘ never heard him do any thing 
else /’ And North’s praise of Coleridge’s ‘speaking’ and his ‘inspired genius,’ is rather neu¬ 
tralized by numerous passages from the same pen: ‘ I could cut with a blunt knife,’ he writes, 
‘ the throat of any man who yawns while I am speaking to him, especially if he attempts to con¬ 
ceal his crime, by putting his hand to his mouth ; ’ yet he mentions Coleridge among others, as 
one to whom he could not listen five minutes ‘ without experiencing that sensation about the jaws 
which precedes and produces the yawn.’ Elsewhere he says: ‘ Mr. Coleridge does not seem to 
be aware that he cannot write a book, but opines that he absolutely has written several, and set 
many questions at rest. There is a want, of some kind or another, in his mind ; but perhaps when 
he awakes from his dream, he may get rational and sober-witted, like other men who are not 
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always asleep .* There is a satire upon his ‘ conversations ’ too, in tha sketch of ‘ idealism, as 
explained by Kant : ’ ‘ It antagonizes with the spirit of carnality developed in the idiosyncrasy 
arising from the peculiarity of affinities, indisputable in the individualism of perfectible power. 
Keeping this plain axiom in view, we shall be able to explain the various results,’ etc. But 
Christopher, speaking through one of his dramatis personre, brings a more serious charge against 
Coleridge than simply that of being a bore. These be the words: ‘ He is not only a plagiary, 
but a boni-fide thief. Shakspeare stole from Nature, and she forebore to prosecute. Colebidgb 
has stolen from a whole host of his fellow-creatures, most of them poorer than himself; and 1 
pledge myself I am bound over to appear against him. If he plead to the indictment, he is a dead 
man ; if he stand mute, 1 will press him to death under three hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of 
German metaphysics.’ The truth is, that Coleridge was a bore ; and if we may believe what 
we have been told, and what has been written, Wordsworth is another. Hark again to old 
Christopher: ‘Many of the poets of our days are, with all their genius, a set of enormous 
spoons. Wordsworth walks about the woods like a great satyr, or rather like the god Pan; 
and piping away upon his reed, sometimes most infernally out of tune, he thinks he is listening, 
at the very least, to music equal to that of the spheres, and that nobody can blow a note but him¬ 
self.’ Even though we had never heard with our own ears eminent witnesses testify to the 
character of Coleridge’s interminable ‘ talks,’ (what time he paced his room like an oracle, with 
bended body, and the fingers of one hand in motion over his head, as if sprinkling snuff upon 
his silvery hair,) we should deem our case made out by the foregoing passages from the 
‘ Nodes.* • • • ‘ Our Many Medicals ‘ we suspect is not altogether free from personality; indeed 
we have reason to know that it is not. S.’s assurance to the contrary notwithstanding. The paper 
is not without its merit, certainly. * Seeking a connection,’ especially, is very felicitously hit off. 
The manner of the young doctor, however, is ‘ a part of the system,’ as poor Power used to say. 
4 An extreme gravity of deportment is indispensable ; and it is generally expedient to wear spec¬ 
tacles. He ought not to go to church above once a quarter, and then be called out in the middle 
of the sermon or the communion service. An oddness or surliness of manner sometimes succeeds, 
but care should be taken that it be not overdone.’ They have very primitive disciples of Escula- 
Pius at the West, and their ‘ practice ’ is sometimes particularly haphazard and unique. A friend 
of ours in dial region illustrates this by a pleasant anecdote. An ignorant quack, who had acci¬ 
dentally assisted nature in effecting a cure or two in a certain prevalent complaint, was called to 
attend a lady who was in great agony from inflammation of the bowels. He administered the 
specific, with an assurance that it would restore her. * Are you sure it will cure me ? ’ asked the 
patient, still in intense pain. * Well no, not that won’t exactly, but it ’ll throw you into Jits pretty 
soon now, and I’m death on Jits ! I hav n’t lost a case o’ fits in two months ! ’ This creating a 
new and not altogether distinctive disease, for the purpose of curing an old one, must be con¬ 
sidered as rather ; sharp practice.’ • • • The following lines, derived from a Methodist clergy¬ 
man, who had repeated them in the course of an impressive discourse, but who could not remem¬ 
ber from what source he obtained them, we clip from the selections of a western country journal. 
They strike us as very beautiful; nor can we imagine any thing more effective than stanzas like 
these, sung by a thousand voices at a night camp-meeting, when between the host of worshippers 
and the ‘ whole hosts of stars’ nothing is interposed but the pillars of God’s first temple, ‘lifting 
their blossomy boughs in summer air: ’ 


‘HE STANDETH AT THE DOOR AND K N O C K E T H .' 


In the silent midnight watches, 

List — thy bosom-door! 

How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh — 
Knocketh evermore ! 

Say not ’t is thy pulses beating : 

’T is thv heart of sin ; 

*T is thy Suviour knocks, and crieth 
‘ Rise, and let me in! ’ 

Death comes down, with reckless footstep, 
To the hall and hut: 

Think you death will tarry knocking, 
Where the door is shut ? 


Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waitelh — 
But the door is fast: 

Grieved, away thy Saviour goeth ; 
Death breaks in at last. 

Then *t is time to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in ; 

At the gate of heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin ; 

Nav ! alas, thou guilty creature ! 

Hast thou then forgot ? 

Jesus waited long to know thee, 
Now HE KNOW’S THEE NOT ! 


We promised in our last to make room for the too truthful sketch of ‘ House-Hunting and 
Board-Seeking ’ in advance of May, ‘ if on a more careful perusal we deemed it presentable.’ We 
have decided against its acceptance. Does the writer suppose we are going to take part against 
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our own dear little people, by holding up 4 the likes of them ’ to ridicule, for the benefit of children- 
haters in general, and himself in particular? Guess not! Let ‘ F. P.’ once look into the eyes 
and read the thoughts of innocent life-full children of his own , and instead of denouncing them as 
an ‘unmitigated annoyance,’ he will ‘ bless them unaware.’ ‘It seemeth strange,’ says the 
Opium-Eater, speaking of his little ones, 4 the time when as yet those spirits were not in the body, 
and the air which I breathed partook not of that blessedness which now to me is my life. Another 
sun, another moon, other stars, since the face of my first-born! Another earth, another heaven ! ’ 
In my inner spirit there was once a dearth, which Providence hath now amply, and richly, and 
prodigally furnished with celestial food ; which is also music to the ears, and light to the eyes, 
and the essence of silken softness to the touch ; a family of immortal spirits, who but for me never 
had been brought into the mystery of accountable and responsible being! Of old I used to study 
the Spring ; but now its sweet sadness steals unawares into my heart, when among the joyous 
lambs I see my own children at play. The instincts of all the inferior creatures are now holy in 
my eyes ; for, like reason’s self, they have their origin in love. Affection for my own children 
has enabled me to sound the depths of gratitude. Gazing on them at their prayers, in their sleep, 
I have had revelations of the nature of peace, and trouble, and innocence, and sin and sorrow, 
which, till they had smiled and wept, offended and been reconciled, I knew not — how could I? — to 
be within the range of the far-flying and far-fetching spirit of love, which is the life-of-life of all 
things beneath the sun, moon, and stars.’ Now if you ever use a pipe, friend ‘ F. P.,’ just put the 
above in its bowl, smoke it, and pass it round to the other members of the ‘ bachelor gang ’ you speak 
of, as a pipe of peace; a token of suspended hostilities against all ‘ lactiverous animalcule,’ and the 
ipore mature babyhood at which they so soon arrive. • • • There is a touch of a very common 
species of ‘ disinterested humanity’ in the following capital anecdote, which proceeds from the 
pleasaqt pen that sketched the story of the benevolent old lady and her spoiled custards, which we 
gave some twelve months since, and which was copied into almost every newspaper in the United 
States. Many a pseudo-philanthropist’s charities are performed ‘ through hook or by crook,’ as in 
the present instance : ‘At a meeting recently of the ‘ Universal Benevolent Society ’ of Pigwicket, 
it was voted that a new desk and settees for the Society should be procured, provided they did not 
cost more than twenty dollars. After the vote was passed, there arose n contention between two 
of the most prominent members of the Society for the job, each wanting to give it as an act of 

charity to a beneficiary under his own special care. Mr. A-contended stoutly for the work, 

on the ground that Mr. Crook, on whose behalf he pleaded, was one of the most pious and virtu¬ 
ous of citizens. He had a wife and nine small children, and a prospect of more ; and moreover had 
been idle all winter, while others had had work ; he trusted therefore that the president would take 
these facts into consideration, and bestow the job where it would do the most good. Here Mr. 

B-interposed. He was not disposed to dispute the claims of his brother A-, but he ihought 

he could present a still stronger case for the consideration of the president. He then drew a mov¬ 
ing picture of the poverty-stricken condition of his beneficiary, Mr. Hook : until the president, 
moved to a divided compassion, suggested a compromise to the contending parties, by proposing 
that the work should be given to whichever of the two artizans would do it the cheapest This 

was reluctantly agreed to, and Deacon C-appointed a ‘ committee of one ’ to ascertain that 

fact. 4 Tell them,’ whispered the president in the ear of the committee, ‘ that already several have 
offered to do the job for ten dollars.’ It was well worth thirty, as proposed to be done. The dea¬ 
con vanished, but soon relumed with a blank countenance. ‘ They are gone, both on ’em! ’ said 
he, after a moment’s pause to get breath ; ‘ Mr. Crook ran away last night, and Mr. Hook this 
morning! ’ ‘Gone! ’ ‘ run away! ’ exclaimed both our humane philanthropists, as they started to 

their feet simultaneously: ‘Gone!’ repeated A-. who first 1 caught the eye’of the president, 

and consequently ‘ held the floor;’ ‘Mr. President, Crook is a d — d scoundrel! He owes me 
five dollars, and promised to pay me out of the first job I should get for him. And now he’s gone! 
Sir, there’s a species of ingratitude that cuts deeper than a large knife. I beg leave, Sir, to offer 

the following motion-’ Here he was interrupted by B-, who could no longer suppress his 

feelings: ‘ Mr. President, brother A-has been rather hardly used, I must confess, but I have been 

treated still more scurvily. Mr. Crook is a d — d scoundrel, no doubt; but Mr. Hook is a d — der! 
He owed me ten dollars, and said on his honor he would pay me out of this very job! Brother 

A-talks of ingratitude. Sir, I could say much on that p’int, but I forbear; and will content 

myself by simply seconding whatever motion brother A-was about to make when I interrupted 

him.’ And at this stage of the affair I left.’ • • • We will with pleasure publish the 1 Stanzas to 
Memory ,’ by ‘C. D. R.’ of Saint Louis, if he will assure us, after perusing the annexed, that he 
does not consider his own thoughts better expressed in prose than verse : ‘ There is something chil- 
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ling in that sad, inevitable word, the past! Although in looking through the thronged rolls of his¬ 
tory, and reading of all the dead passions, the fruitless anxieties, the vain, unproductive yearnings 
of beings that were once as full of life and feeling as ourselves, and now are nothing, we gain but 
the cold moral of our own littleness ; still, the very indistinctness of the distance softens and beau¬ 
tifies the objects of a former epoch that we thus look back upon; and in the far retrospect of the 
day gone by, a thousand bright and glistening spots stand out and catch the last most brilliant rays 
of a sun that has long set to the multitude of smaller things around them.’ • • • The London 
‘Quarterly ’ is down upon Mr. Dickens’s ‘Notes’ almost os savagely as Blackwood. ‘The 
work,’ says the reviewer, ‘ has very little of Mr. Dickens's peculiar merit, and still less, we are 
sorry to say, of any other. It seems to us an entire failure.’ The reviewer attributes the ‘ general 
insipidity of his work ’ to honorable causes; ‘ an ingenuous embarrassment between sincerity and 
gratitude.’ The reviewer complains that he mentions no individual names, ‘ save that of his ‘ dear 
friend, Mr. Washington Irving,’ whom he accidentally saw at the President’s levee, when he 
was presented on receiving a diplomatic appointment.’ This sneer of the reviewer is unfortu¬ 
nate. Mr. Irving, as we can state from personal observation, met Mr. Dickens constantly in 
society, private and public ; and he held him, both as a man and an author, in the most friendly 
regard and admiration. There is much more justice in the following animadversions ; yet as to 
the Croton enterprise, our friends across the water can scarcely conceive of its vaslness. In a few 
years, beside the abundant streams spouting freshly up in every' quarter of the metropolis, there will 
be innumerable fountains playing on the lawns and amid the verdant trees and flowering shrubs 
of rich country-seats, stretching for forty miles along the line of the great aqueduct. To adopt an 
expressive phrase, ‘ it will be a sight to see: ’ * Mr. Dickens’s account of the beautiful metropolis 
of New-York is as barren as if he had been bivouacking for a single night in some embryo village 
of the western wild; and this is the more extraordinary, because New-York is not only, as he 
admits, a very remarkable city, hilherto imperfectly described, but it has recently received, and is 
still receiving, a vast extension, not merely of commerce and population, but of public works of 
great utility and magnificence: for instance ; there is, we are informed, just on the point of com¬ 
pletion a very fine church in the Gothic style— a minster indeed we may almost call it — erected 
by our Anglican brethren of New-York ; and there is also nearly finished, at the cost, we are told, 
of three millions of pounds sterling, an aqueduct for conveying an enormous supply of water 
from a distance of above forty miles into the city, which rivals the solid utility of the old Roman 
works, and promises to vie in its ornamental details and adjuncts with Parisian splendor. No 
private delicacy can be alleged as an excuse for his silence on such subjects as a cathedral and an 
aqueduct; which from their appearance and their character, and the taste in which they are exe¬ 
cuted, seem to mark an era in the architectural and even the moral history of the States. It would 
not have been indifferent to the inhabitants of London to have heard by whose suggestions and 
designs, from what funds, and under what regulations and management this great aqueduct has 
been erected and is to be maintained; and still more interesting would it have been to have had 
some account of the state of the Anglican Church in America; of the means by which, and the 
congregation for which, so noble a temple has been erected. Instead of any thing of this kind, 
Mr. Dickens tells us with much detail that he saw in New-York, beside the ‘mulatto landlady’ 
and ‘ a black fiddler,’ ‘ one barrel-organ,’ ‘ one dancing monkey,’ and he adds, by way of climax, 
‘ not one white mouse.’ All this we presume is meant for pleasantry ; but indeed the utter inanity 
of Mr. Dickens’s pages as to all topics of information is not more to be regretted than the awk¬ 
ward efforts at jocularity wi.h which he endeavors to supply their places.’ ‘ These be very cruel 
words,’Sir Reviewer! • • • More than three hundred May-days have come and gone, since 
these fanciful lines were written in praise of a noble lady ‘ gone a-Maying.’ We hope the reader 
will like them; we do, they are so graceful and knightly: 

Sir Painter! are thy colors ready set? 

My mistress cannot be with thee to-day: 

She’s srone into the field to gather May, 

The timely primrose and the violet: 

Yet that thou may’st not disappointed be, 

Come draw her picture by my fantusie. 

Draw first her front; a perfect ivory white, 

High, spacious, round and smooth, on either side 
Her temples branched with veins, blue, opening wide 
As in the map the Danube runs in sight: 

Color her semi-circled brows with jet, 

The throne where Love triumphantly doth set. 
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Regard her eye ; her eye, a wondrous part, 

It woundeth deep, but curelh by and by ; 

It drives away, and draweth courteously, 

It breeds and calms the tempests of the heart; 

• And what to lightning-Jove belongelh to. 

The same her looks with more cfleet can do. 

Her lovely lip doth others all excel; 

On whom it please (ah, me!) a kiss bestow, 

He never tusteth afterward of wo, 

Such special virtue in the touch doth dwell: 

The color tempered of the morning red 
Wherewith Aurora doth adorn her head. 

Few, we believe, who have attentively perused the story of ‘ The Young Englishman, 1 from the 
‘Reminiscences of an Old Man,’ as it has proceeded in these pages, but must have been struck 
with the life-like character of the events recorded. The following note from the author will 
explain why this could not well be otherwise : ‘ The Reminiscent observes that several of the 

public prints which have noticed ‘ The Young Englishman,’ speak of the narrative as touching in 
its imagi/uzry incidents, evidently regarding it purely as a work of fiction. To the remarks upon the 
‘merit’ of the ‘story',’ although sufficiently flattering, the Reminiscent will make no allusion ; for 
he is alike indifferent to the censure and to the praise which critics are wont to bestow; but he 
feels it proper lo say, that the scenes'which have been described in the foregoing pages are scenes 
of real life, which will sufficiently account as well for the absence of all high-wrought incident, as 
for the melancholy termination of the last chapter. To put down what has occurred, without 
selection, or coloring, or partiality, is the part of the historian ; to select from the occurrences of 
life the romantic, the melancholy, and the joyful, makes the novelist. As the whole merit of the 
former consists in narrating with truthfulness all that actually has been, so the only praise of the 
latter is in preserving throughout a verisimilitude, from which if he make departure, he is sure to 
fail. The Reminiscent has lived a long and checkered life : his youth was clouded with misfor- 
tune, and his manhood darkened by disappointment and sorrow ; in his old age he seeks some 
relief from the workings of the ‘ busy, restless mind unfathomable,’ by giving to the world some of 
the incidents which have befallen him, or those with whom it was his lot to be associated. If the 
world care for them, the world is welcome ; if it scorn them, it is welcome equally to scorn: 

• Was Kann die Welt mir w;hl gewsliren ? * 

We arc not quite certain whether we may not already have mentioned an anecdote of a French¬ 
man who had been passing some weeks in London, and who, when crossing the channel in a 
steamer, disgusted all observers, by occasionally repeating to such as would listen to him, as he 
stood by a handsome carriage: ‘ Veil, that’s a good wehiele ; but them there scratches on the 
pannel, that ’s the vorst of it, though ! ’ Being a very distingui person in his exterior, these vulgar 
sentences excited no little amazement, until it was ascertained that he was sporting the little 
English he had learned from his groom in London, in order to excite the admiration of some of his 
less accomplished countrymen on board. A clever writer in a late Irish periodical records an amus¬ 
ing incident in this kind, in the person of a German whom he met on the Scheldt. The writer, who 
is seeking his way to his hotel, accosts him in French : * English?’ said he, in a thick, guttural 
tone. ‘ Yes, thank Heaven ! ’ said I; ‘do you speak English?’ ‘ Ya, mynheer,’answered he. 
Though this reply did n’t promise very favorably, I immediately asked him to guide me to my 
hotel, upon which he shook his head, gravely, and said nothing. ‘ Do n’t you speak English ? ’ said 
I. ‘ Ya! ’ said he, once more. ‘ I have lost my way,’ cried I; ‘lama stranger.’ He looked at 
me doggedly for a minute or two, and then, with a stem gravity of manner, and a phlegm I can¬ 
not attempt to convey, he said: ‘D-n my eyes!’ ‘What!’ said I; ‘ what do you mean ? ’ 

*Ya!’ was the only reply. ‘If you know English, why don’t you speak it?’ ‘D-n his 

eyes! ’ said he, with a deep, solemn tone. ‘ Is that all you know of the language ? ’ cried I, stamp¬ 
ing with impatience. ‘ Can you say no more than that ? ’ ‘ D-n your eyes ! ’ ejaculated he, 

with as much composure as though he were maintaining an earnest conversation. The narrator 
finally succeeds, by certain mclo-dramalic signs, in making the linguist understand him. He 
reaches his hotel and his bed ; saying, as he dismissed his guide, ‘ There, that will do; good night; 

I am much obliged to you.’ D-n your eyes! ’ replied the conjugating Dutchman ; adding some 

thing in his native tongue, which the writer was justified in hoping was of a more polite and com¬ 
plimentary import than his parting benediction in English. • • • We are thankful to our Balti- 
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more correspondent for his paper upon ‘ Domestic Architecture and Interior Decoration .’ We have 
no means of knowing, of course ; but from certain remarks of his, we are led to believe that he baa 
hud an opportunity of examining in detail the chaste and delicate fabrications, in the latter branch, 
of our townsman Mr. George Platt, whose rooms are in Spruce-street near Nassau. For our 
own part, we never thought to have seen in this country so much beauty, grace, and delicacy of 
carved, gilded, and mould-work, of every variety, and in every’ form, as may be seen at 
Mr. Platt's establishment. He is an artist of true genius, and the artist, par excellence, in 
his particular line. That this verdict renders him but simple justice, can easily be tested by 
examination ; indeed it has been tested, in a more substantial manner, by the orders that crowd 
upon him, not only from our own wealthy citizens, but from those of our sister cities, south, north, 
east, and west. It were a labor of supererogation now to invoke success to the refined arts which 
Mr. Platt introduced and is so widely’ extending among us. The Public has ‘ ta'en order for 
that. 1 • • • We have known persons who plumed themselves upon their good manners ; who 
even dwelt with great self-complacence upon the superior refinement of the section of the coun¬ 
try whence they came, and where one might infer that kindred manners abound: such persons 
have we known, who possessed not a single one of the indispensable attributes of good manners 
named in the ensuing passages from an excellent article upon this theme, in a late English peri¬ 
odical: 

‘The three sources of ill-manners arc pride, ill-nature, and want of sense ; so that every per¬ 
son who is already endowed with humility, good-nature, and good sense, will leant good manners 
with little or no teaching. A writer who had great knowledge of munkind, has defined good 
manners as ‘ the art of making those people easy with whom we converse ; ’ and his definition 
cannot be mended. The ill qualities above mentioned all tend naturally to make people uneasy. 
Pride assumes all the conversation to itself; ill-nature makes offensive reflections ; and folly 
makes no distinction of persons and occasions. Good manners are, therefore, in part negative: 
let a sensible person but refrain from pride and ill-nature, and his conversation will give satisfac¬ 
tion.’ • - • ‘ True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids every appearance of self- 
importance ; and polite humility takes every opportunity of giving importance to the company ; of 
which it may be truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, ‘ it is belter to give than receive.’ In our 
commerce with mankind, we are always to consider, that their affairs are of more importance to 
them than ours are: and we should treat them on this principle, unless we are occasionally ques¬ 
tioned, and directed to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. Discretion will always fix on 
some object in which the company have a share. He that speaks only of such subjects as are 
familiar to himself, treats his company as the stprk did the fox. presenting an entertainment to him 
in a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could feed but a long-billed fowl.’ 


The translation of the ‘Dies Irae, 1 by a new (and welcome) contributor, will not pass unnoticed. 
It is one of the most famous hymns of the Catholic church, and forms a principal part of the 
requiem, or service for the dead. The poem is ascribed to Thomas de Ccelano, a Minority of 
the thirteenth century. Goethe has introduced some stanzas of it into his‘Faust.’ Scott has a 
paraphrase of parts of it at the close of the ‘Lay of the last Minstrel,’ from which we perceive the 
translator has adopted the first two lines. The translation is not an exact one, but it is very nearly 
so; it will at all events serve to give a good idea of the character of the original. The sybilline 
verses, which had been interpolated and corrupted during the early ages of Christianity, contained 
allusions to the coming of the Messiah, and to other ports of the history of the true faith, and from 
that circumstance were looked upon with respect, even at the late period at which this hymn was 
composed. How solemn, how thrilling would be the effect of the ‘Dies Irae,’ illustrated and 
enforced by the genius of Mozart, that Raphael of the lyre, filling the arches and dome of Saint 
Peters with ‘awful melody,’ lingering and wondering on, as loth to die! • • • Oh! what 
turmoil, what ‘confusion of tongues,’ furniture, discarded nick-nacks, ‘things lost on earth,’ 
attend the advent of May in Gotham! Wagons heaped to the windows of the first floor of a 
gutted house, going forth to furnish one standing solitary in dust and ashes, with an empty 
stomach! We could hug ‘old Kit’ with a large embrace, for so forcibly expressing our senti¬ 
ments in the matter of annual ‘ moving.’ ‘Home’s deepest delight,’ says he, ‘ is undisturbance. 
Sofas, ottomans, chairs, foot-stools, screens, and above all, beds, all are fixtures in the dwelling of 
a wise man, cognoseitive and sensitive of the blessings of this life. All our affections toward 
lifeless things become tenderer and deeper in the continuous and unbroken flow of domestic habit. 
The eye gets lovingly familiarized with each object occupying its own peculiar and appropriate 
place, and feels in a moment when the most insignificant is missing or removed. What sacrilege 
therefore-against the Lares and Penates to turn a whole house topsy-turvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May-flowers deck the zone of the year! ’ • • • An told contributor has sent us from 
on ship-board a playful poetical epistle on ‘ Going to Sea, 1 from which we cannot resist the incli- 
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nation to select a few spirited stanzas. ‘ Gentl reder, av you ever bin on the otion? ’ If you have, 
you will judge the following to be scarcely less vivid than Mr. ‘ Chawls Ykllowplush’s memo¬ 


rable description: 

The heavy, rolling swells have now 
To a reeling stagger brought her, 

As if the ship had gone to sea 
In wine instead of water. 

And with the see-saw motion now 
Begin, in earnest, all 

Disquietudes of various kinds 
To attack both great and small. 

For when at table down you sit, 

You scarce begin, before 

You measure backward all your length 
Upon the cabin-floor. 

And if at last you should commence, 

In spite of this mishap, 

A fowl slides plump into your soup, 
And the soup into your lap! 

But bid good-bye to ‘ feeding,’ if 
Your quulrns are coining on ; 

For when the stomach ’s rising up, 

The dinner can’t go down. 

At length you fain Would go to rest, 

To sleep away your sorrow, 

And in the land of dreams forget 
The troubles of the morrow. 


But the ‘ Land of Nod ’ is not at sea; 

For soon you find yourself 

In a cramped-up room, with double berths, 
And laid upon a shelf. 

Instead of slumbering, you are forced 
A wakeful watch to keep ; 

You ’re rocked from night till morning light. 
But never rocked to sleep. 

And long ere dawn of day you ’re sure 
Upon your luckless sconce 

To find new bumps enough to make 
A genius of a dunce! 

Nor music fails all night to lend 
Its sweet somnific aid, 

For coal-box, shovel, tongs, and chairs 
Perform a serenade. 

They slide, roll, rattle, rumble round, 

They rap, clap, bang and batter; 

Until you wonder such small space 
Can hold so great a clatter. 

Nor can a man, when up and dressed, 

E’en walk across the cabin, 

Unless by door-knobs holding fast, 

Or at the table grabbing. 


It will be admitted to have been not particularly pleasant to have disagremens like these termi¬ 
nate in the manner recorded below: 


Birr hark! far to the leeward side 
We hear the long-drawn roar 
Of the surf as it rolls along the shoals 
And sands of Jersey shore. 

When straight there comes a calm so smooth, 
For glass you might mistake it; 

With this small diflerence, that it is 
Impossible to break it. 


And when you’ve rolled about, and are 
In sight of land at last. 

Not even Sandy Hook itself 
Can hold your vessel fast. 

But down a stiff nor’-wester comes, 

As cold as cold can be, 

And you once more must slip the shore, 
And out again to sea! 


Why did not some one beckon back poor Monroe Edwards from the lip of the whirlpool of 
iniquity, which has gradually engulfed him? Perhaps it might have been done, at one period, by 
judicious counsels and parental restraint. Villain as he is, and accomplished in the arts of vice, 
it is yet sad to think on the wretched fate of one so young in years, though old in crime. Incar¬ 
cerated for a life-time almost, in a gloomy prison, and feeling every day the iron enter deeper into 
his soul, he endeavors to regain his liberty. He fails ; and fifty lashes with the cat-o’-nine tails 
leave the impress of four hundred and fifty stripes upon his quivering flesh ; and he remains, with 
new restrictions, and in pain and sorrow, the victim of his own evil deeds. Oh! that the young 
and the gifted were w'ise ; that they understood those things which make for their temporal and 
eternal peace! A blessed petition is that in the prayer of our Lord : 4 Abandon us not to tempta¬ 
tion!’ • • • The subject o f‘Pulpit Eloquence ’ has heretofore been elaborately treated of in these 
pages, in a series of articles from a capable pen ; and we should reluct at again renewing a discus¬ 
sion of the theme. Still, we agree with our Philadelphia correspondent, that there is need enough 
of reform in the exercises of the sacred desk. We sat out a discourse the other evening by a 
reverend person, whose style of speaking was almost precisely like the open-air huckster of four- 
penny nick-nacks, who ‘ stops the way ’ with his little table in Nassau near Spruce street; with 
4 damnable iteration ’ announcing, with the air of an automaton: 4 A-a-ny article on the board four, 
four cents ; take ’ch-ever you like — four, four cents ; a-a-ny article on the board, four, four cents,’ 
etc., and so on in one endless round. Now a clergyman, in a city like ours, who has no better 
‘school ’ than that of such an orator as we have glanced at, certainly needs instruction and practice 
in 4 pulpit eloquence,’ and what is of more importance, some feeling in the cause he espouses, all 
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evidence of which is hidden from the hearer. • • • Oub. readers will enjoy with us 4 Another Lay 
of Ancient Rome ,’ in preceding pages. It is an admirable companion-pietore to the kindred 
sketches of Macauley, just now making a little eddy in the public taste. Beneath the humor of 
the dialogue there is a vein of satire and sententious criticism, which will not pass unobserved. 
The dassicalities are well preserved; as may be ascertained by consulting the Ninth Book of 
Livy. Scholars may open at Cap. xxx., and smile ad rtgulam. The characters in the opening 
colloquy come before the reader in primitive simplicity, thus saving the writer much trr>uble«ome 
painting of costume. We think the ‘ Lay ’ will add to the laurels won by the author of 'Three 
Passages in the History of a Poetf which the reader will not have forgotten. • • • Yoc saw the 
comet, reader, of course. Was it not a most sublime spectacle, what time the mind attempted to 
grasp the vast space it had traversed, since last it ‘streamed its horrid hair’ upon the firmament of our 
hemisphere! * From spheres beyond Uranus,’ that sad isolated sentinel on the outskirts of our 
system, it had 4 swept its awful cycle! ’ In the great wilderness scanned thoughtfully by the solitary 
pioneer ; on the solemn ocean, fixing the gaze of the wondering seaman, in the dead waste and 
middle of the night; in crowded cities, along wide-expanded coasts, arresting the eyes of millions 
of people ; glaring at the same moment upon the dwellers of earth's isles and spreading continents! 
Oh! whence and whither, thou ‘ flaming minister’ of the Most High! • • • The French being 
possessed of an intense power of palate, and having reduced the art de cuisine to the last touch 
of refinement, lose no occasion to lampoon the cookery of other nations, and especially the Englidi. 
‘John Bull,’ says a recent Pnrisian writer, ‘has three hundred religions and no cuisine!' The 
enthusiasm of the French pedants of the kitchen is not less characteristic than ridiculous. Observe 
the ‘outpouring of soul ’ in the annexed rhapsody upon the pati de foie gras, from the ’ Almanach de* 
Gourmands: ’ ‘The Strasbourg goose is fixed near a great fire, with its feet nailed upon a plank, 
crammed with food, and deprived of drink ; yet when he reflects that his liver, bigger than himself, 
loaded with truffles, and clothed in a scientific paste, will, through the instrumentality of M- Coa- 
cellet, diffuse all over Europe the glory of his name, he resigns himself to his destiny, and 
suffers not a tear to flow! ’ • • • Is n't there a world of truth in this heart-warm tribute of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson to the 1 great pulse of humanity?’ ‘ Let us be bom and bred as we may ; black, 
white, red, or a deep, bright-burnished copper; in spite of the division of tongues, there '$ no 
division of hearts ; for it is the some blood that circulates through our mortal tenements, carrying 
along on its tide the same freightage of feelings and thoughts, emotions, affections, and pasnons; 
though like ships of different nations they all hoist their own colors; and proud are they of their 
leopards, or their crescent moons, or their stars, or their stripes of bunting; but see! when h 
blows great guns, how they all fling overboard their storm-anchors ; and when their cables part, 
how they all seek the sheltering lee of the same mighty break-water — a belief in the attributes of 
the One Living God ! ’ • • • The following is one of the ‘ Answers to Imaginary Correspondents.' 
with which poor Ollapod ridiculed the transparent efforts of a Philadelphia contemporary to 
imitate, in long columns of notices to contributors, some of the large weekly journals of London: 

* A Teamster ’ is informed, that the usual position of one who has a pair of oxen to attend to. is 
at their left side ; that is, if they are drawing any thing ; if he wishes them to incline toward him, 
he admonishes them with his goad, and ejaculates ‘ Haw /* If, on the contrary, he desire* the 
reverse, he vociferates 4 Gee. n The effect is instantaneous. Great care should be taken, however, 
that in pronouncing the first word, he does not repeat it, consecutively. It then loses the dignity of 
a word of command , and degenerates into a laugh — haw-haw! The offer of compensation from 
our correspondent for this trifling intelligence we of course refuse. Knowledge truly is power; 
but it never was made to be obnubilated under a half-bushel.’ The correspondence of the * Londoa 
Charivari,’ from quarters near and far, is amusing enough. Its imitations of Eoat-Indian intelli¬ 
gence are especially rich. We subjoin an item or two, domestic and foreign : 4 The overland cab 
from Hounslow Heath has arrived since our last, bringing letters up to the latest dates, and a 
passenger up to Picadilly. The turnpike was in possession of the British, who were selling »o 
every’ one who passed in vehicles a ticket of safe conduct. There was a dreadful variance 
between some of the district clocks, and on a show of hands being taken, the result was fearfully con¬ 
tradictory’.’ 4 There seems a desire on the part of the inhabitants of Broinpton to cultivate friendly 
relations , for the people arc flocking to the pawn-brokers, whom they address by the endeanng 
title of 4 Uncle.’ ’ 4 We beg leave to state that there is no truth whatever in the report that the 
noble lion of the Lyceum Theatre is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the beautiful Bengal tigress 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens.’ • • • A HiGHLY-esteemed and popular correspondent, 4 whn»e 
praise is praise indeed,' is kind enough to say in a recent most welcome communication to the 
Editor: 4 In regard to the due commixture of IIoba.ck's 4 utils cum dulci ' or Pope's 4 grave with 
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gay,* (take your choice; they are both sterling ore,) you have observed, I think, a very happy 
medium. In general a melancholy man has a hankering for the mirthful, and the light-hearted 
experience their hours of tender sadness. Therefore, a popular magazine must be a medley, 
modelled after our own lives; a iragi-comedy, an April day. For one, my heart and hopes are 
buried in the grave of the past; my anticipations of the future are few and feeble. The world is 
already full of unpractised wisdom; and I request from Apollo a laughing oracle, and from the 
Muses a sportive lay. But I wish for no jeering laughter, no frivolous or hollow mirth. I wish 
for humor informed by sense, and satire sweetened by humanity.’ • • • Thxkk ’s a ‘ chiel 
talcin’ notes ’ in the great‘world of London,’ who is an acute observer and a formidable satirist. 
In his last paper he shows up the pseudo gentility of the fashion-seekers in that metropolis; and 
the limning will suit other meridians: * His house is very stylishly furnished ; that is to say, as 
unlike the house of a true gentleman as possible; the latter having only things the best of their kind, 
and for use; the former displaying every variety of extravagant gimcrackery, to impress you with a 
profound idea of combined wealth and taste, but which to an educated eye and mind only conveys 
a lively idea of ostentation.’ The writer presents us with a graphic picture of a gentleman con¬ 
demned to pass an afternoon in dining with ‘ prosy, unintellectuaJ, selfish, stupid ’ persons of this 
class; ‘ assisting at the ostentatious exhibition of vulgar wealth, where gulosity is not relieved by 
one single sally of wit, humor, good-nature, humanity, or charity; where one comes without a 
welcome and leaves without a friend.’ • • • Wk do not very much admire that species of writing 
generally designated now-a-days as ‘ striking.’ It is often over-labored and almost always false. 
There is something of this character in the style of these brief sentences ; but the solemn monition 
which they convey demands our heedful regard: ‘ Are you tempted to commit a wrong ? Look 
away into the future, and fancy you see your own grave, with the head-stone ready for the inscrip¬ 
tion! What would you have the passer-by read of him who crumbles beneath? ’ • • • Thank 
heaven the dramatic 1 straits ’ recorded below cannot be predicated of this era! Our male actors 
are for the most part not over-graceful or elegant; and in what manner they would assume the 
prerogative of the more delicate sex, is a problem not difficult of solution: ‘ In the time of Charlks 
the Second, such was the paucity of actresses at one of the royal theatres, that it sometimes 
became necessary to put the handsomest young men into petticoats. A ludicrous event, arising 
out of this sort of shifts, occurred on one occasion. The king, coming a little before his usual 
time to a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin; and His Majesty, not choosing to have as 
much patience as his subjects, sent to know the meaning of it; upon which the manager came to 
the king’s box, and judging that the truth would form the best excuse, frankly told His Majesty 
that ‘ the queen was not yet shaved /» The king doubtless thought with Shakspkark : ‘ I like not 
when a ’oman has a great peard! ’ • • • The following sublime ‘ conversation ’ of Napolkon at 
St. Helena, upon the religion and character of our Saviour, is related by his faithful friend and 
companion, Count Montholon, in a recent foreign journal: 

‘ I know men,’ said Napolkon, ‘ and I tell you that Jesus is not a man! The religion of 
Christ is a mystery which subsists by its own force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a 
human mind. We find in it a marked individuality, which originated a train of words and actions 
unknown before. Jksus borrowed nothing from our knowledge. He exhibited in himself a perfect 
example of his precepts. Jksus is not a philosopher, for his proofs are miracles; and from the 
first, his disciples adored him. In fact, learning and philosophy are of no use for salvation ; and 
Jksus came into the world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and the laws of the Spirit. 

( Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires; but on what foundation did we 
rest the creations of our genius ? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon love: 
and at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

‘ It was not a day, nor a battle, that achieved the triumph of the Christian religion in the world. 
No, it was a long war, a contest for three centuries t begun by the apostles, then continued by the 
flood of Christian generations. In this war all the kings and potentates of the earth were on one 
side ; on the other I see no army, but a mysterious force ; some men scattered here and there in all 
pans of the world, and who have no other rallying point than a common faith in the mysteries of 
the cross. 

‘ I die before my time, and my body will be given back to the earth to become food for worms. 
Such is the fate of him who has been called ‘ the great Napolkon.’ What an abyss between my 
deep mystery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, ana 
which is extending over the whole earth! Call you this dying ? Is it not living, rather ? ’ 


Pardon us, reader, (it is twelve at night, and we are where that hour has found us for the last 
three weeks, at our never-ending still-beginning labors for your entertainment,) if we by a para¬ 
phrase give vent to an aspiration that lies very near our heart: ( We desire no other monument 
than a bound set of the Knickkrbockkr in the library of every subscriber. Yes; our immortal 
ambition is, to live in the libraries and liberties of this ( our own, our native land.’ Some fair or 
bright image, some tender or pure feeling, some high or solemn thought, encountered in our pages, 
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most survive; and enough for us, if in hours of gay or serious memories, some mirthful or 
melancholy emanation of the Knickerbocker be restored to being, even though the dreamer 
knows not that it was our own, but believes it to have arisen for the first time in his own imagina¬ 
tion. • • * The writer of ‘ Wealth as a Means , not an End ’ might be the 1 great original be draws,* 
but we can assure him that there are few such in the great world, be their coffers never so over¬ 
flowing. Benevolence at heart may not perhaps be wanting; but 4 circumstances alter cases.’ 
With wealth usually come wants, like a troop of clamorous beggars at the heels of a generous 
man. • • • A friend of ours now in Rome, writes as follows to his correspondent in this city. 
The associations of trade in ‘ American domestics’ with the imperial city are ridiculous enough : 
* Being a commercial man, 1 doing a flourishing business down town,’ a few remarks relative to 
the market here will be acceptable. A small lot of ‘Chickopees’ were knocked down in the 
Forum this morning at nine baiocci; but there was a dull sale for 4 Merrimack blues.’ ‘Fenixio’s 
silk, red letter,’ is scarce, and brings five piastres qtrick. ‘Pork’ is in first hands; dealers are 
waiting for later advices from Cincinnati. There is some animation in lard, in consequence of 
the illuminations during the approaching carnival. Brandy is much inquired for on the Corso. 
Other articles are without change.’ • • • Avert shrewd and acute observer has said, that * in 
one minute an observant person, who possesses some knowledge of the world, can see through 
the face into the heart. Two or three words, though they should be but about the weather, the 
sound of the voice itself, a certain look about the eye, the manner of walking, the way one draws 
up a chair, any the merest trifle in short, makes us acquainted with the inner man, as well as if 
we had known him for fifty years.’ A very important 4 item ’ is omitted in the foregoing denote¬ 
ments. The mouth , the most expressive feature of all, is the surest criterion by which to judge 
of the heart from the face. Its lines cannot deceive a practised observer. We had heard, we 
remember, that Edwards the forger was ‘quite the gentleman ’ in his air and general bearing; 
possessed great urbanity and self-possession, etc. And there was a thin varnish of the true char¬ 
acter about him, well calculated to deceive the moss ; yet ‘ his speech bewrayed him.’ Cunning 
and falsehood flitted and flickered in the expression of his lips , though his practised eye defied 
scrutiny. • • • In the 4 St. Tammany Magazine,’ for which poor Sands used to write, some 
twenty years and more ago, we find a satirical poem entitled i 3t. Nicholas ,’ from which we clip 
thisstanxa: 

4 And many other troths did Nicholas learn, 

Abroad into the fields whene’er he strayed; 

All tribes gregarious, there he did discern, 

The imitative principle obeyed: 

He always marked that when a jackass brayed, 

The other donkeys all took up the strain ; 

And when one goose its guttural gobbling made, 

The other geese to gobble all were fain — 

The reason of which fact he could not well explain.’ 

The 4 natural habits of the jackass ’ are still farther traced, in one of the many questions which 
4 old Kit ’ was wont to ask and to answer himself: 4 Do you know that it’s a curious fact in nature 
that the bray of an ass has no echo ? If it had an echo, such is the disposition of the creature, that 
it would keep braying till it dropped down dead, forgetful of its thistles; whereas, by the present 
constitution of the breed, no long-continued braying can take place, except when there are a mul¬ 
titude of asses by some strange chance collected together; and then indeed each one imagines 
that all the rest are but his echoes, and thus in pride of heart the gang do astonish the heav¬ 
ens!’ • • • A friend and correspondent at Niagara, late in April, writes us as follows: ‘The 
Great Green Cataract is still in motion. Just at this time it presents a most sublime spectacle. 
Every tree on the island is covered with frozen spray, as white as the snow ; and from the top of 
the bank to the bottom huge pendants of ice glitter and glare in the sun, bewildering the eye of the 
spectator. The contrast of the green current with this mass of ice and spray renders the scene 
beautiful and magnificent beyond all description. I wish you could see it but for a moment! You 
would never forget the sight.’ • • • Here is a sentence from the last London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
which is most honorable to the heart of the writer: 4 As we grow older, the knowledge of the 
pain which even one harsh word can inflict on a sensitive mind, seeking, after the best of its 
ability, to win respect from the respected, perpetually gives us pause.’ If tills feeling were more 
prevalent in this country, it would not be amiss; but our critical homunculi are not so generous. 
For ourselves, we hope we arc intolerant to none but humbugs ; yet it is by no means a rare sight 
to see a struggling son of genius assailed, because he has been guilty of endeavoring to amuse * 
or entertain the public. What baseness, to be sure! • • • We had an impression that an imper¬ 
fect version of the following ruse, which we condense from a passage in Wilson’s 4 Noctes,’ was 
inserted in an early number of the Knickerbocker, yet we have been unable to find it. We 
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have heard il before, at all events, but it may nevertheless be new to many of our readers. Apropos 
of this; what has become of all the phrenologists ? Among the thousand-and-one other 'ologies of 
the day, we hear very few accounts of the progress of their favorite science. An ingenious person 
in Edinburgh met with a Swedish turnip of more than common foziness in his field ; he made a 
cast of it, clapped it to the cast of somebody’s face, and sent the composition to the Phrenological 
Society, with his compliments, as the far simile of the head of a celebrated Swede, by name Pro¬ 
fessor Tornhippson. They bit! A committee was appointed ; a report was drawn up ; and the 
whole character of the professor was soon made out, completely seeundem artem. In a word, they 
found out that the illustrious Dr. Tornhippson had been distinguished for his ‘ inhabitiveness,* 
‘ constructiveness,’ ‘ philoprogenitiveness,’ etc.; nay, even for * tune,’ ‘ ideality,’ and ‘ veneration! * 
And the worst of the whole was, that a couple of the leading members fell into rather a keen dis¬ 
pute as to which of their two organizations bore the greater resemblance to that of the enlightened 
defunct! • • • We have often enough remarked the tendency in inferior and unintellectual actors 
to extravagant and inappropriate jesticulation ; but we were not aware until recently that that 
eminent artist, John Kemble, was addicted to this grave fault. In delivering Shakspearb’s 
‘ Seven Ages,’ he is said to have pronounced the word‘ mewling’ with a sort of a mew like that 
of a kitten, raising his arms up and down as if nursing; upon which a fine cntic observes: ‘ If that 
was right, then I maintain that it was incumbent on him, in common consistency, to have given us 
the * puking’ too ; for what reason in the nature of things, or the art of acting, could there possibly 
be for stopping short at the mewing?’ Sure enough! • • • Thanks to ‘W. H. H.’for his most 
entertaining epistle. It is ‘ booked ’ for a reply on a large sheet, so soon as this number is off 
our hands, and ‘copy ’ placed in the hands of the printer for the June issue. Such letters as those of 
our friend (that is the term between two who have so much in common of thought and feeling) 
take their place at once in a conspicuous pigeon-hole of the memory. They cannot be too long to 
be pleasurable, nor come too often to be welcome. • • • A correspondent desires to know 
when the sketches of actors, singers, etc., which were ‘ thrown into our Gossip ’ in May last, are 
to be continued. Could n’t say, really : the writer perhaps may enable us to answer the query 
satisfactorily. Apropos of this: wait for Mr. Abbot’s i Life and Times,' now nearly ready for the 
press. It will be by far the rarest book of the season. Nous verrons. • • • Peter Von Geist, 
who opens the present number, remarks, that ‘ thirty years ago we were doubtless ‘ gravely smok¬ 
ing our meerschaum, and superintending the growth of Dutch cabbages.’ Time in the Primmer! 
we were at that remote era just three years old! Peter hints, moreover, that our * good vrouw 
was younger then than she is now.’ Probability favors the conclusion that she was, rather. She 
lacked exactly three years of being bom! • • • We are indebted to the courtesy of a friend for 
some curious facts in connection with the late trial and sentence of White for the murder of his 
father in Gennessee county, in this State. ‘White,’ says our correspondent, ‘ is a singular ani¬ 
mal. The defence raised by his counsel was monomania; but he laughed at them, and said he 
was never crazy a minute in his life. The only question he asked them during his trial was, 
whether they thought any body would steal his hat (a ‘ shocking bad ’ one, worth perhaps eighteen 
pence,) which lay on a table in a distant part of the room. He was as calm and unmoved, from 
first to last, as any spectator. A few days since, he caught a mouse in his cell; and immediately 
set to work, erected a regular gallows, and hung him, just as he himself expects to be hung! Yet 
there is nothing of the villain or bravado about him ; he is by far the most quiet and orderly crimi¬ 
nal in the jail.’ • • • Thank you! Mr. Incognito ; thank you ! But we were loo old a cat for 
that straw. The‘Stanzas’ for which you desire ‘the usual compensation afforded for similar 
productions ’ were original in Alarick A. Watts’s ‘ London Souvenir ’ twelve years ago. And 
this leads us to inquire, whether ‘your mother, your kind, excellent mother, she who watched o’er 
your couch in infancy, is she aware of your absence from the paternal roof? ’ • • • ‘Where are 
you going?’ said George Selwin to an acquaintance. ‘ To see a friend.’ ‘Well, I’ll go with 
you, for I never saw one yet.’ i A Man that hath had Losses ’ will appreciate the force of this satire. 
His excellent and admirably-written article is filed for early insertion. We shall omit, as he sug¬ 
gests, the scene in Pearl-street. Harrt Franco’s ‘dry-goods drummer’ cannot be improved 
upon. • • • We do not admit the justice of the reproof of l A Layman,' nor acknowledge the cor¬ 
rectness of his reasoning. We stand culpate of no error. We still hold with one ‘ whose judg¬ 
ment cries in the top of ours,’ that the best way to root out the seeds of vice is to let a man see how 
ridiculous it makes him; for such is the depravity of human nature, that a man will dare to be 
wicked when he won’t venture to be ridiculous. In the passage from our ‘Gossip,’ to which our 
Correspondent alludes, there is nothing which can bear, without perversion, the construction which 
he seeks to put upon it. We are more and more convinced every day that the most censurable are 
the most censorious. We happened to remember ‘A Layman’s ’ hand-writing! • • • We trill ‘be 
frank ’ with our young correspondent at Memphis. We will not say that he may not in time wing 
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a sustained flight into the realms of poesy; but his 4 second attempt’ is merely an Icarian flutter. 
Try again. • • • The correspondent who sends us 4 The Crossings-Sweepers' seems to suspect 
that humor is his forte; but he would raise no such suspicion in the mind of any other reader. 
We agree with him, however, that the exotic custom of sweeping the crossings is one not likely 
to be interpolated upon ‘our institutions.’ It is not found to be a ‘good speculation,’ we fancy, 
and that will amount to a prohibition. It is a business easily established, since it requires neither 
capital nor apprenticeship. ‘ It may be said of the crossings-sweeper as of the poet, Naseitur non 
fit; whoever likes the nasty business, is fit for it! ’ — but we hope to see few American children 
engaged in this degrading employment. • • • ‘ P.’ will only need to look at our department* 
of the present number, to find an ample excuse for our neglect of his request. We have been so 
arduously engaged, day and night, that we have scarcely had time to finish our dreams. • • • Per¬ 
haps we are wrong; but it really seems to us that the 4 arguments ’ of 4 M.’ in the matter of 4 Well- 
conducted Theatres' have been exhausted long ago. There would be few to doubt such ‘incontro¬ 
vertible facts,’ for they have been canvassed a hundred times, and often in these pages. The 
writer’s premises are as undeniable as the famous 4 position ’ of Jeremy Bkntham, touching 
the skinning of eels. 4 The eel,’ said the sage, 4 is not used to be skinned successively by several 
persons; but one and the same person is used successively to skin several eels!’ • • • The 
progress of English literature in France is remarkable! The last reproduction is Chants do 
Madame L'Oie and as a specimen of the French rendering of 4 Mother Goose’s Melodies’ wo 
annex the well-known quatrain of 4 Jack and Gill:’ 

Jacques et Gill ascendent le mont 

Pour npporter de 1’eau du font; 

Mais Jacques tombe du haut en bas, 

Et Gill le suit, au mfeine pas! ’ 

The 4 companion picture ’ of 4 S.’ who so much admired 4 Neck -Nothing Hall' 1 is rather a fancy- 
sketch, we suspect. At any rale, his is the first American steeple-chase we ever heard of, and if 
it actually occurred, we hope it will be the last. 4 A steeple-chase,’ .says the London Quarterly, 

4 is bad in every point of view; cruel, dangerous, and useless; cruel to horses, dangerous to riders, 
and useless in all its results; except indeed the frequent riddance it makes of fools.’ • • • Ora 
esteemed friend 4 N. S. D.’ shall be heard in relation to the ancient Quakers and the Puritans, and 
4 Old Put.’, in our next. His epistle was mislaid. • • • Tiie answer to the mathematical prob¬ 
lem,‘Given C. A. B. to find S. X.’, is: 4 Take your cab, cross the Jersey ferry, and you have 
Essex before you.’ Do n’t let it go any further ’ • • • We have never, since the first existence of 
the Knickerbocker, had before us so many unread communications, received during a single 
month, as at the present moment. The large list mentioned in our last was but a trifle in com¬ 
parison. Another month, and 4 May-day ’ over, we shall hope to render them all attention and 
justice. ‘The Dying Flower,’ a charming poem by W. P. Palmer, Esq., and ‘The Son of 
Napoleon,’ were in type for the present number. They will certainly grace our next issue. 
Several books, periodicals, and pamphlets, also awaiting perusal, will receive due regard in 
our next. Among many which reached us too late for notice in the present number, we may 
mention the following: Strauss's Life of Jesus; an Address by Rev. George W. Eaton, of 
Hamilton College ; Mr. G. Huntington’s poem ; Report of the New-York Deaf and Dumb Asy¬ 
lum ; and 4 State of the Ncw-York Hospital and Bloomingdale Asylum,’ for the year 1842. 


Publications from the ‘Tribune’ Press. — The public are indebted to Messrs. Greeley 
and M’Elrath for the commencement of a series of cheap and useful works for the people, 
which certainly thus far deserves, and will not we think fail to secure, a very general circulation. 
The first, Mr. Farnham’s Travels, was noticed in our last number; the second embraces 4 Im¬ 
provements in Agriculture, Arts, etc. of the United States, by Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, Com¬ 
missioner of Patents ; to which is added a 4 Treatise on Raising Swine, and the best Methods of 
Fattening Pork,’ by Henry Colman, Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of Massachu¬ 
setts; and‘Geology as connected with Agriculture,’ by Willis Gaylord, Esq. All these are 
very valuable treatises, and calculated widely to diffuse useful knowledge. The same publishers 
have issued, in a similar neat form and kindred cheapness of cost, ‘A Memoir of Ireland, Native ^ 
and Saxon, by Daniel O’Connell, M. P.; ’ and also the 4 Defence of Alexander Slidell ’ 
Mackenzie, Commander of the United States’ brig Somers, before the court-martial held at the 
navy-yard, Brooklyn,’ by George Griffin, Esq. 
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Plumer’s 4 Manhood.’ — 1 Manhood, or Scenes from ihe Past,’ is the title of ‘ a series of poems’ 
by William Plumer, Jr., of New-Hampshire. It is the continuation of a former poem on Youth, 
by the same writer, and is to be followed by another from his pen, on Age. Although connected 
in design, yet each forms a separate work. We had accidentally mislaid the volume under 
notice, and came across it again at so late an hour as to preclude a careful perusal. We saw 
enough, however, in a very cursory examination of the book, to satisfy us that Mr. Plumer has a 
heart to appreciate the beauties of nature, and to feel the greater beauty of human affections. 
Much of his versification is easy and flowing: the greatest defect of his style is an undue elabo¬ 
ration, we had almost said dilution, of a thought, after it has ‘ satisfied the sentiment.’ It is easy 
to perceive, however, that with Mr. Plumer ‘poetry is its own exceeding great reward ;’ and 
that he seeks rather the tranquil pleasures which it is so well calculated to afford, than the applause 
of his compeers or the bays of the bard. 

The ‘Sporting Chronicle.’ — We ask attention to the advertisement of this new paper, on 
the second page of the cover of the present number. It were enough to say that the Editor of those 
unsurpassed journals, the ‘ Turf Register ’ and ‘ Spirit of the Times ’ will also have the charge of the 
new work ; for where do we find such enterprise, such correspondence, such editorial labor, and 
above all, such costly and beautiful embellishments, as in those periodicals ? No where, we venture 
to assert. To say nothing of ‘ lots ’ of superb horse-portraits, painted and engraved from and to 
the life, look for example at the late picture of the ‘ Napoleon of the Turf.’ No publication of 
the character of ‘ The Spirit,’ at home or abroad, ever gave to its subscribers a finer engraving. 
If there be a man who doubts that Mr. Porter will make a 4 Chronicle’ worth double its small 
subscription-price, we should like to see him — 4 say some day about three.’ 

4 Bankrupt Stories.’ — 4 Stand by,’ good reader, for something rich and rare! A company of 
broken merchants and speculators held a meeting recently in a lawyer’s office near the City-Hall, 
while undergoing the legal process of being washed from the taint of debt, and on comparing 
notes, found that all their 4 prospects ’ consisted in rather a hazy kind of apprehension that the times 
would change for the better. Something more substantial was hit upon by the conclave ; namely, 
to club their intellects, and present the world with a series of 4 Bankrupt Stories ; ’ the editor¬ 
ship of the numbers to be confided to the very capable hands of Harry Franco. The 4 introduc¬ 
tory chapter,’ an admirable foretaste of the editor’s qualifications for his task, introduces 4 The 
Haunted Merchant ,’ of which our readers already know something, and will be glad to know more. 

4 Sargent’s Magazine.’ — We are glad to learn from this handsomely embellished and well- 
written periodical, that it is floating on the 4 full tide of successful experiment.’ That it is an 
entertaining and carefully-conducted work, in the hands of its editor, Epes Sargent, Esq., our 
readers will not need to be informed. One or two paltry attacks have been made upon it, and the 
editor accused of being in his own person three or four of his best contributors, male and female. 
The ‘rejected contributor’ was too short-sighted to perceive lhat this was the highest compliment 
he could pay to the talents and industry of the gentleman whom he sought to assail. We wish 
the work abundant success. 

Goethe’s ‘Poetry and Truth: prom my own Life.’ —We are glad to learn from a cor¬ 
respondent, that an accomplished American scholar has nearly ready for press the ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, aus meinem Leben,’ of Goethe. There is already a pretended translation, he informs 
us, of the first three volumes, published in one ; ‘ but half of the work is left out, and the other 
half so unfaithfully rendered, that twelve consecutive lines well translated cannot be found in the 
book.’ The fourth volume of the original, being a posthumous work, has never been translated 
into English. 

Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. — Two more numbers of this excellent and most 
^pmprehensive work have recently been issued by the publishers, Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, 
■"Philadelphia. We have already given the general character and plan of this publication. The 
main subjects of the numbers before us are, eclipses, comets, principles of geography, meteor¬ 
ology, hydrology, geognosy, botany, etc., etc. 
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Dr. Caruther’s Lecture, recently delivered before the Georgia Historical Society at Savan¬ 
nah, although not over-clear in arrangement, being rather desultory in its topics, and flitting in its 
treatment of them, is nevertheless infused with a true spirit. The style though florid is senten¬ 
tious ; and the inculcations of the writer are patriotic and good, and worthy of heedful note. The 
remarks upon our literary progress are excellent, as we designed more specifically to show ; but 
our limits, as we have elsewhere explained, render this impossible. We can but commend the 
lecture to the favorable regards of our Southern friends. Dr. Caruther’s mind is incapable of 
conceiving a production, brief or elaborate, which will not prove to be well worth reading. 

‘The Artist.’ —This ‘ Monthly Lady’s Book’ for April contained a very beautiful and splen¬ 
did engraving of the Park Fountain, with the City Hall and the avenues of the Park in the back¬ 
ground. It is the only representation which we have seen, that did any thing like justice to the 
original. The colored illustration of the pink is a neat and tasteful decoration, and the plate of the 
fashions is naturally colored. The services of a competent editor have been secured, and Mr. 
Quarre, the proprietor, will hereafter devote his whole time and attention to the pictorial depart¬ 
ment. ‘ The Artist ’ is very neatly executed; but as yet we have not found leisure to peruse a 
single one of its handsome pages. 

‘The Boston Spectator.’ — We have received two issues of a very handsome quarto sheet 
of sixteen pages, published weekly in Boston by Messrs. O’Brien and Company, and edited by 
Fitzgerald Tasistro, Esq., late editor, for a brief period, of the ‘ Boston Notion.’ Mr. Tasis- 
tro makes a strong and manly appeal to the public to sustain him in his endeavors to build up a 
weekly periodical which shall be untinctured with politics, full and fearless in its criticisms, inde¬ 
pendent in its principles, and exalted and intellectual in its character and tone. We wish the 
editor success in so laudable an enterprise ; and this he bids fair to win, as well as deserve, since 
his first number secured two thousand names to his subscription-list. 

* North-American Review.’ — The * North-American ’ for the April quarter comes before us 
in a new and handsome typographical dress, and well stored with instructive and entertaining 
papers. There are reviews of Wilkes’s * Synopsis of the Cruise of the Exploring Expedition,’ 
the novels of Paul de Kock, Howitt’s ‘ Student-Life in Germany,’ Dillaway’s edition of the 
* Tusculan Questions’ of Cicero, Muller’s Elements of Physiology, and a searching criticism 
upon Mr. Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ in so far at least as it touches upon this country. The 
remaining papers are upon ‘ Meteors,’ Hitchcock’s ‘Geology of Massachusetts,’ and the ‘ Treaty 
of Washington ; ’ with one or two briefer critical notices, and the usual quarterly list of new pub¬ 
lications. Mr. C. S. Francis is the agent in New-York for the sale of the ‘ North-American.’ 

The ‘Annual Report of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane ,’ for 1842, presents a very satisfactory 
picture of the condition of, and mode of treatment in, that institution. In a healthful location, with 
pure mountain air; with gardens of flowers, enclosed walks for pedestrian, and horses and car¬ 
riages for equestrian and other exercises; with well-furnished tables, fruits, etc., and various 
•amusements ; and moreover, with constant paternal regard and attention on the part of the officers 
of the establishment, we are not surprised to learn that nearly nine-tenths of the recent cases have 
recovered. Only one third of the old cases were restored, which should induce those interested in 
the insane to place them early in some well-conducted asylum. 

Hinton’s History of the United States. — Mr. Walker, of Boston, will issue in the course 
of the summer, in two volumes quarto, with forty-five steel engravings, ‘ Hinton’s History of the 
United States,’ edited by Rev. John O. Choules, and brought down to the present time. Of the 
first edition of this eapital work, edited by the late Colonel Knapp, more than ten thousand copies 
were sold. The present edition, we may predict, under the capable direction of its editor, will 
speedily find a still larger sale. 

The Harper’s Serials. — Three additional numbers of Alison’s ‘ History of Europe ’ have 
been issued by the Brothers Harper, in the same style of excellence as those already noticed in 
the Knickerbocker. ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ with plates, up to the last ‘ part’ received, is pub¬ 
lished by the same house, for a sixpence! The ‘ New World’ office has also issued it, with foul, 
other popular serial works, for a shilling! ‘Dirt-cheap’ cannot fall far back of these prices 
entertaining and popular works. 
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* Gravuattcx certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est.' Horaos. 

'An improved rompil.iti^n of almost all the errors which grammarians have been accumulating, from th« 
time of Arisiotis down to our proscut days of technical and learned affectation.' 

Toon's Diversions o» Porlkt. 

Among the various subjects which during the last century have 
afforded so rich materials for system-weavers, grammar is not the 
least. The aspirants to grammatical fame appear to take a peri¬ 
odical revision of the science of language, and on the downfall of 
one philological edifice, another architect erects his lingual wind-mill, 
in the full belief that it will immediately catch the breezes of glory, 
and in the buzz of its gyrations will syllable his name and his genius 
in the ears of far-off generations. Now when I hear of any great 
discoveries made in the various branches of natural philosophy or 
in the exact sciences, I am inclined to doubt neither their truth nor 
their magnitude. The former are illustrated by the examination 
and comparison of facts; and the greater the mass and the more 
exact the investigation of the facts, the more numerous, of course, 
and the more important, are the advances which may be made. 
The exact sciences commence with certain axioms or self-evident 
truths, and proceeding along a chain of rigid reasoning, in which 
each link is seen and handled, they conduct the inquirer to infalli¬ 
ble results. There is no timid conjecture, no sly assumption, no 
bold assertion, no begging of the question here. Every inch of that 
scientific road is paved and cemented more firmly than the Appian 
Way, and nowhere has the traveller to turn and see whether his 
premises be strong. One generation of mind may continue that 
magnificent highway of knowledge from the point where the pre¬ 
ceding generation left it, and there is no assignable term to its pro¬ 
cess short of the farthest star which tire most powerful telescope 
of earth’s last century shall explore. But I am disposed, both by 
vol. xxi. 64 
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experience and by reason, to look with incredulity on all great dis¬ 
coveries in religion, morals, and grammar. (Laugh not at the 
oddness of the juxtaposition.) The first is the express and 
unchangeable declaration of the will of God ; a declaration meant to 
be intelligible to all, and asserted to be operative to the end of time; 
and consequently, although here, as elsewhere, man may ‘seek out 
many inventions/ he cannot rationally look to make any .radical 
discoveries. The science of morals is connected with religion, and 
drawing its main precepts from that unalterable code, and resting, 
moreover, on the constitution of our nature and the interests collec¬ 
tive and individual of the whole human race, the system of its 
rules has generally been understood, if not observed. As regards 
grammar, it has been more universally studied than any other 
science, since every one, who has ever spoken or written a sentence, 
has, in so far, been a student of its laws. As, therefore, the entire 
human mind has for thirty centuries been turned upon this subject, 
examining its nature and canvassing its facts, I conceive it highly 
improbable that it can yield much novelty to the present or to any 
future age. 

Induced by the lavish eulogies of others, I have at various times 
purchased some twenty or thirty grammars of our own and other 
tongues, comparing their relative merits, and weighing their pre¬ 
tended improvements. Many of them claimed to have discovered 
the true principles of the structure of language; principles unknown 
before, and the application of which was to bring this branch of the 
‘humanities’ to the character of an exact and rational science. I 
found that whatever they contained of useful and true was, in 
general, common to them all, while the additions and supposed 
improvements of each particular one were mostly either superfluous 
or false. In our periodicals, also, I occasionally see strictures, 
declaring that our grammars are miserably defective and scanda¬ 
lously erroneous, and hinting that the writers have the ability, if 
not the will, to produce something more comprehensive and correct. 
As one instance out of many, I remarked several years since, in one 
of our most influential journals, an essay over the signature of 
* Apollo/ in which the critic asserted that ‘ some of the most impor¬ 
tant principles in the structure of language have been mistaken 
from time immemorial; and in English grammar children have been 
instructed in rules at variance with truth; as absolutely erroneous 
as to say ‘hail is made of rock crystal/ Now I have always enter¬ 
tained the deepest reverence for the anonymous. When a voice 
falls upon ray ears, issuing from the thick darkness of a nom de 
plume , I reflect that I may be ‘entertaining an angel unawares;’ 
conversing with some Homer in a cloud, or confabulating with a 
Porson in masquerade Consequently, without the faintest idea of 
‘Apollo’s * personality, and utterly ignorant whether he were inspired 
by his namesake of Delphi, or whether his were but a false oracle, 
muttered only in his own brain’s ‘ prophetic cell/ I was neverthel^^. 
so struck with the boldness of the assertion that I copied it, aflV 
have often since been engaged in a painful examination of its cor- 
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rectness. Wedded to no particular grammatical creed, and some¬ 
times wofully puzzled in the effort to harmonize the anomalies 
visible in various languages, I have endeavored to ascertain the 
gross errors declared to exist hitherto in all philological doctrine. 
I have failed in the attempt, and from a view of the whole subject 
have concluded that the inconsistences and obscurities of grammar 
are attributable to the deficiences and errors of language itself, and 
to the dimness, complexity, and confusion of human thoughts. 

I shall not, indeed, assert that no new and superior light has 
descended from the etherial regions on the modem mind. I shall 
not say that its eyes have not been opened, and the scales dropped 
off, and its clear and penetrating vision pried farther into the 
abstrusities of language than the mole-eyed sight of its predecessor 
could pierce. But I shall doubt it till I see the proof. In Murray’s 
grammar, and in all our best grammars, which are constructed on 
Murray’s model, there are doubtless some errors in definition, some 
defects in arrangement, and in some minor points they may have 
mistaken the syntax of the language. But that they are in any 
great measure erroneous or capable of any very extensive improve¬ 
ment, I do not believe. They seem to me in the main rational, 
intelligible, lucid, and consistent. I do not form this opinion because 
I cannot see wherein they are greatly wrong. My opinion may be 
owing to a narrowness of view which incapacitates me for gener¬ 
alizing, or to a want of sagacity, which forbids me to penetrate. 
But I rest my belief on other and to me convincing reasons. I 
remedy my own short-sightedness by a general argument, and 
shelter my personal weakness under an appeal to the common 
experience and a reliance on the common sentiments of men. 

I say then that on philology in all its branches great and famous 
intellects have for centuries exerted their noblest energies and shed 
their mingled light; that thousands of inferior abilities have con¬ 
tributed their shares of conjecture and reflection; that among these 
were minds of every order; some bold and free, unfettered by pre¬ 
vious conceptions, and ready to hew out new paths for themselves; 
and others wary and sagacious, well fitted to perceive and rectify 
the obliquities of erratic genius; some of a wide, synthetic, gener¬ 
alizing spirit, suited to grasp and systematize the universal principles 
of language; and others of a microscopic or analytic cast, adapted 
to investigate and settle the minutiee of speech. I say, moreover, 
that grammar, the philosophy of language, is not like physics, the 
philosophy of nature, a practical science, in a state of constant and 
rapid progression, from experiment to experiment, and from dis¬ 
covery to discovery, where each new victory is the vantage-ground 
for a higher triumph, and each fresh acquisition the earnest of a 
wider conquest. It is rather like metaphysics, the philosophy of the 
mind, which treats of operations invisible, impalpable, and mysteri¬ 
ous, and is itself as dark, abstruse, and intangible as they. The 

B prkings of the inner man have been essentially the same since 
rst our spirits were spoken into being, and the meditations of phi¬ 
losophers have, perhaps, established some of the main principles of 
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psychology; yet there are many- anomalies which can be reduced 
under no law; many dark phenomena, which throw a shadow of 
doubt and indistinctness over all its laws. In like manner, language 
has many settled rules; but it likewise presents us many strange 
irregularities. Like the waters of a rapid river, its current is con¬ 
tinually shifting from its ancient bed, and wearing for itself new and 
devious channels. 

One would suppose that the expression of time past, present, and 
future, by different forms of the verb, would be as necessary in all 
languages as the threefold idea of duration is universal in all minds. 
Yet one of these essential tenses is wanting in the Hebrew, and 
Henry Martyn, on the soil of Persia, through his feverish nights, 
sought vainly for a solution of the mystery. Now if the subject 
itself be so mutable in its character and anomalous in its forms, how 
can the science that treats of it be regular and complete through¬ 
out? If a language be, like ours, divided equally into rules and 
exceptions, how can the grammar of the language be one perfect 
and coherent system? If one half of ail army be composed of 
regulars, dressed in uniform and drilled to harmony of action, and 
the other half consist of stubborn freemen, straggling about in 
* companies of one/ and clothed as variously as FalstafTs ragged 
regiment, the system of tactics must correspond: the regulars must 
be drawn up in disciplined array, and the irregulars must be left to 
‘ fight on their own hook.' So far as our grammars fall short of a 
clear and scientific system, so far do the languages themselves fail 
of the same orderly completeness. Had language been originally 
formed and subsequently employed only by men of comprehensive 
knowledge and discriminating mind, its grammar would doubtless 
in a great degree have borne the same desirable character. But it 
was composed by pieces and at random, and has been constantly 
used and misused, entirely to their liking, both by the skilful and 
the skilless. How idle, then, to expect a perfect and permanent 
synopsis and explication of an imperfect and fluctuating thing ! I 
say farther, that our English grammars agree in principle with the 
grammars of other languages so far as the languages themselves 
correspond; that consequently the merits and demerits of them all 
rest on the same foundation; and that if ours be * absolutely erro¬ 
neous/ then all are so, and the learned of all ages have been wrap¬ 
ped in total darkness as to the nature and uses of the very instru¬ 
ment they daily used. And I say still again, that if the united labor 
and sagacity of so many and so variously gifted minds have failed 
to settle ail or nearly all of the most important principles of gram¬ 
mar in general, and of the English grammar in particular, then the 
subject must be too intrinsically difficult for human capacity to 
master, and all the great and ail the little Priscians of the present 
and of future days cannot hope to do it. They cannot hope to 
introduce any radical change in a science which has been discussed 
so long and has been more favorably circumstanced than almost aiOb 
other, since it has had so little of passion or prejudice to encountefi*' 
They may alter the arrangement, perfect the details, and simplify 
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the illustrations; but the expectation of originating extensively, of 
pulling down the old edifice and building up a new one, of other 
materials and in a sixth order of architecture, is a fallacious dream. 

Such a dream some years since visited a Mr. Cardell, a gentle¬ 
man of very considerable abilities, but still unequal to the task of 
revolution, who discovered that the common grammars were cram¬ 
med from cover to cover with egregious blunders, generated by 
ignorance, perpetuated by prejudice, and upheld by pride. The 
reformer was said to be familiar with no less than twenty languages; 
and when his flaming theory came forth, public curiosity was exten¬ 
sively aroused. It was presumed that an individual to whom so 
many tongues were familiar as ‘ household words/ was entirely 
infallible in his own, and had discovered the terra firma of grammar, 
if there be any such land of promise. He commenced by diminish¬ 
ing the number of parts of speech, though to all common apprehen¬ 
sions their old number and division seemed natural and correct 
Among other astonishing discoveries, he found that the ancient divi¬ 
sion of verbs into active and neuter was arbitrary and false. All verbs 
were active and must be classed in the same category. The dis¬ 
tinction between an active or transitive verb, like * strike/ in which 
the action passes over to another object, and an inactive or intransi¬ 
tive verb, like ‘ sit/ in which the action remains in the actor, appeared 
to unsophisticated intellects natural, plain, and necessary. Gram¬ 
marians of all languages had sanctioned the distinction, and common 
sense perceived and embraced it. But Mr. Cardell proved that ‘sit* 
is as much an active verb as * strike.’ How, think you ? Why, thus, 
truly. Can a man sit in a chair without action ? Is not the brain 
constantly working, the heart beating, the pulse playing, and the 
entire vascular system of our marvellous microcosm in constant 
operation? If this be not enough, is not the earth (with the man 
and chair on it!) continually ‘spinning on her soft axis’ and revolv¬ 
ing round the sun, while the sun himself, and all his attendant 
planets, and all other suns and systems, 1 cycle and epicycle, orb in 
orb,’ are rolling through the realms of space around some blazing 
point, the centre of creation ! Motion is action , and while there is 
so much motion connected with sitting , how can ‘sit’ be a neuter 
verb? Astronomy was subpoened as a witness to its activity. 
Copernicus and Newton were retained as advocates, and who 
could withstand such a physiological argument as this ? Yet theory 
could not thus silence the voice of common sense; the public set 
their seal of reprobation on these wonderful discoveries, and they 
sank into merited neglect. Murray, or Murray with a few changes, 
still holds his own, and so with some farther modification I doubt not 
he will do; for numberless minds of great sagacity and knowledge 
have studied and subscribed to his principles, and the general voice 
is unanimous in their favor. Nevertheless, if any think they have 
discovered and can rectify the numerous and radical errors asserted 
^t$o exist, let them publish their systems. If their revelations be not 
Apocryphal, and their innovations be improvements, the public will 
soon see it, and decide accordingly. And if, as I believe, the 
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millions of minds, that have been engaged in the practical study of 
grammar, from the very moment that they began to carry on a 
process of thought and to express it in language, have not been 
utterly mistaken in regard to the composition and syntax of words, 
these systems will only swell the number of ambitious failures. I 
only enter my voice, as being suspicious of all great discoveries and 
radical revdlutions, whether they be in philology or morals, in gov¬ 
ernment or religion. 

Most of these theories may be traced to their fountain in that 
unique production entitled ‘ Diversions of Purley/ a work of which 
it is impossible to say whether it be more remarkable for its sense 
or its absurdity. That bold and able mind threw off the fetters of 
scholastic terms, and sought into the origin of language with a 
fearless and generally successful self-dependence. The scattered 
hints and separate discoveries of his predecessors he collected and 
arranged into something like a system; and whoever will follow 
through his lucid reasoning and clear analysis, will acquiesce 
perforce in most of his conclusions. Others, indeed, of more 
patience and more learning, have since detected many errors in his 
particular derivations; but the general principles established by 
him it were difficult if not impossible to shake. Yet he appears to 
have labored under two very surprising errors. The first is, that 
because he is right in his analysis of words, therefore other gram¬ 
marians are wrong in their arrangement of them. Now philosophic 
analysis is one thing, and convenient classification another. This 
may be made clear by a reference to the word ‘that/ Tooke 
argues that the expression ‘ that/ whether employed (in grammatical 
language) as a conjunction, as a relative pronoun, or as a pronoun 
of designation, bears always the same essential meaning. I freely 
admit the force of his reasoning, and fully believe the truth of his 
assertion. Yet I deny that in those different uses they ought to be 
included under the same grammatical appellation. For in a sen¬ 
tence like the following, ‘ I say that that remark that you made is 
untrue/ does not every one perceive that the word * that * is 
employed in three practically different applications — applications 
so visibly distinct from each other, that, for clearness’ sake, they 
ought to be, and must be, designated by different names ? The fact 
that the philologist can analyze and resolve them into the same 
essential meaning, does not obviate the fact of their wide and most 
evident diversity of use. The very circumstance that so much 
labor and so much acuteness were requisite in their resolution, 
proves that they appear under different characters to the ordinary 
eye, and should be arranged in different classes for the ordinary mind. 
Tooke’s denunciations, therefore, of other grammarians, for sanction¬ 
ing the idea that the same word may constitute two or more parts 
of speech, are perfectly idle. For it is not asserted that they are 
different in origin and essence, but only that they discharge different 
functions; and as they indisputably do, even in the comprehension** 
of a child, perform these different functions, it is proper and neces^ 
sary, in a practical manual, to assign them separate stations. If 
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‘ produce ’ and 1 produce,’ both springing from the same source, and 
both bearing the same generic meaning, may with propriety be 
called either a noun or a verb according to its function, then with 
equal propriety may ‘ that * be called either a pronoun or a conjunc¬ 
tion, according to its manner of use. 

I am disposed to concede that in almost all the cases wherein 
Tooke has attempted to prove that a given preposition or conjunc¬ 
tion is in reality only a corruption or abbreviation of some noun or 
verb, he has succeeded beyond all cavil. And suppose we grant 
that all words usually denominated prepositions and conjunctions 
are really nouns or verbs in disguise, do not the former still remain 
so totally distinct from the latter in their forms and uses that they 
must for all practical purposes be considered as words of a different 
nature? Of what importance is it to substantial grammar to 
ascertain the truth or falsity of Tooke’s theory that the particle ‘if’ 
was originally the imperative of the verb ‘ give ’ ? This notable 
discovery, if substantiated, (as I think it fully is,) does not elucidate 
the sense or alter the construction of any passage in the English 
language. If we grant the primitive form and present meaning of 
the word to be ‘gif’ or ‘give thou,’ we only know what we knew 
equally well before, that ‘if’ always implies a postulate or suppo¬ 
sition. No student could possibly acquire a knowledge of grammar 
if he were not taught to rank this and all kindred particles in a 
class of words entirely different from verbs. If he afterward have 
the leisure and the skill to learn that their origin may be found by 
etymology in the imperative of some verb, all the better. He will 
thereby obtain a closer insight into the elementary composition and 
progressive changes of language, though it will still be as necessary 
as ever to recognize at least as many as six distinct parts of speech. 
There are physiologists who believe that, had we the requisite 
apparatus and the necessary skill, we should find every corporeal 
substance ultimately reducible to two primitive elements, whose 
various combinations produce all the forms of matter existing on 
earth. But if this result were obtained, would it not still be as 
needful as it now is, to designate those different forms by a classifi¬ 
cation under different names ? The combined analysis of the dis¬ 
sector and the chemist have shown that the constituent parts of the 
fingers and toes are entirely identical; yet, I apprehend, not only 
the unlearned multitude but the scientific physician will still think 
it advisable in speaking of the organs of the human frame to retain 
the distinctive appellations of fingers and toes. And why should 
the philologist be less regardful of a rational and convenient classi¬ 
fication than the naturalist ? Why should the grammarian embarrass 
his manual with all the discoveries of the etymological dissector, 
and, giving the same denomination to organs of a different function, 
scatter the various parts of speech over his pages in all the confusion 
of an elementary chaos? I care not if the great frame-work of 
^language be all reducible to two or even one ground-element; if 
*that ground-element have crystallized in seven or eight different 
forms, let us arrange them in as many separate classes. 
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I conclude, therefore, that even to grammar itself, the very sub¬ 
ject of his investigations, he has contributed little that is practically 
useful; and I venture to affirm that of all those who have studied 
his interesting essay, not one has written a sentence or employed a 
word otherwise than he would have done had he never seen it. It 
is valuable chiefly to him who has entered on one of the most 
delightful and most bewildering of studies — the investigation of 
the origin and elementary composition of language. 

But Mr. Tooke’s mistake, in supposing his philological analysis so 
important to the science of practical grammar, was but slight com¬ 
pared with his monstrous error in believing his discoveries of such 
incalculable benefit to exactness of language, and in consequence, 
to the art of logic and to the settlement of those great civil, philo¬ 
sophical, moral, and religious questions, which have so long bewil¬ 
dered the intellects and divided the sentiments of men. In what 
conceivable manner can a resolution of the word ‘that’ in its 
different uses into the same fundamental meaning teach any man 
to understand it more perfectly in others or to employ it more accu¬ 
rately himself? Suppose Tooke had proved his very probable 
derivation of the conjunction ‘ if’ from the verb ‘ give,’ and his very 
improbable etymology of the preposition ‘ for/ in the Gothic noun 
‘farina/ a ‘cause/ how could this alter their meaning or modify 
their application one tittle ? How could a proof that all conjunc¬ 
tions and all prepositions are nothing but nouns and verbs, render 
language more exact or argument more rigid? How can the clearest 
demonstration that the words (generally denominated nouns) head , 
heft , heaven , hoof huff\ hovel , hood, hat, hut, haven , oven, are all really 
participles of the old verb ‘ heafan,’ have the slightest influence on 
the present or future signification and employment of those terms ? 
And if not, where is the improvement of the art of logic and the 
facilitation of metaphysical discussions; advantages so idly vaunted 
of by Mr. Tooke, as accruing from his analysis and diminution of 
the parts of speech ? And what becomes of various preposterous 
declarations scattered through his work, and amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate to this — that, had Locke and other metaphysicians analyzed 
and understood the nature, composition, use, and signification of 
language, as Mr. Tooke did, they would have reasoned with far 
more accuracy, and would have penetrated themselves and enabled 
others to penetrate far more deeply and far more justly into the 
powers ana operations of the human mind and into the qualities and 
relations of all material and immaterial things ? Observe the 
absurdity of the idea. Men are still wholly or partially ignorant of 
the real nature and mutual relations of almost every object of 
human contemplation. In the early stages of society, when men 
were far more ignorant of all things, corporeal and incorporeal, 
than they are even now, they assigned according to their own crude 
notions various names to these unknown or half-known objects. 
Often, from a remote or merely fanciful resemblance, they designated 
different objects by the same appellation, and often from physical* 
qualities, of which they knew but little, they derived expressions of 
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moral and mental actions, faculties and attributes, of which they 
knew still less. Now how can we, with eyes but half open at the 
best, be enlightened in our examination of things by a knowledge 
of the reasons, so often frivolous, which impelled men still blinder 
than we to appropriate one generic name to heterogeneous things, 
and by an acquaintance with the manner, so often entirely fortui¬ 
tous, in which they drew derivatives and sub-derivatives from a pri¬ 
mary fountain of error, and united contradictory ideas in unintelligible 
compounds ? 

I cannot but animadvert for a moment upon his ludicrous remarks 
in reference to the word 4 truth; * remarks which show too clearly 
what sort of edifice Philosophy would erect, were she to lay his 
etymological system as the foundation of her metaphysical discus¬ 
sions. His derivation of ‘truth’ from the old verb ‘treowan’ (to 
think) is natural enough, and supported by the analogy of kindred 
words. By this etymology ‘ truth ’ means 4 that which one troweth 
or thinkcth ,’ and in this sense we employ it when we say 1 he is a 
man of truth,’ that is, of 4 veracity,’ or one who asserts what he sin¬ 
cerely believes, though the assertion, in point of fact, may be incor¬ 
rect. And upon this original and still occasional meaning of the 
word, he grounds the abominable assumption that 4 there is no such 
thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth.' Now two men may 
honestly make two opposite assertions, and yet in the first and lim¬ 
ited signification of the word, both assertions may be the truth. As 
the earth and all its inhabitants are in a continual process of change, 
some things may have been true yesterday which are false to-day, 
and some assertions may be false to-day which will be true to-mor¬ 
row. Therefore in this case also the 4 truth ? of one age or of one 
individual may be the reverse of the 4 truth ’ of another age or 
another individual, and yet both be 4 truths’ — local, or partial, or 
temporary 4 truths.’ But that a man, like Horne Tooke, from the 
accidental origin of a t cord mutable and imperfect in itself, and 
employed by mutable and imperfect beings in the expression of 
their mutable and imperfect thoughts, should attempt to decide on 
the nature of things , is a melancholy instance of the blindness which 
may darken even the most penetrating eye. Could he fail to know 
and feel what ail mankind have known and felt, that 4 truth,’ or some 
equivalent expression, no matter what its origin, has been employed 
in every language to signify, not what I or you may 4 think,’ not 
what ten men, or ten million men, or the whole universe of created 
intellect may 4 believe,’ but what is really and entirely accordant 
with the actual and intrinsic character of things ? Suppose 4 virtue,* 
a word so much contested in theory and in practice, be derived (as it 
is) from 4 vir,’ 4 a man,’ and therefore must signify the character befit¬ 
ting 4 man ’ in his best estate ? Does this etymology enlighten us as 
to the real nature of 4 virtue ? ’ Or are we not merely thrown back 
on an earlier question of the same import — whatw man in his best 
estate ? Or suppose a latitudinarian moralist infer from the same 
* etymology that 4 virtue ’ signifies whatever is actually 4 manly,’ or 
4 like man * as he really is, so that the ferocity of one age, the cupid? 
vol. xxi. 65 
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ity of another, the effeminacy of a third, and the licentiousness of a 
fourth, are all equally ‘ virtuous ? * Does this derivation, with all the 
consequences deducible therefrom by the theorist or by the villain, 
show that there is no such thing as an indestructible, unalterable 
‘ virtue,’ and that the ‘ to xukov ’ of the godlike Plato was only the 
glittering phantom of a gorgeous dream ? Oh no! Independently 
of all etymology, and apart from all the applications and misapplica¬ 
tions of human language, there is a moral excellence irrespective of 
time and place; an excellence synonymous with the firmness of 
unpurchasable justice and the sweetness of an unexclusive love; 
of birth earlier than the forth-springing of the first-born angel, and 
not to expire with the supposable extinction of the last finite exis¬ 
tence ; an excellence which, in the absence of all secondary beings, 
still rests in the attributes and energies of God ; coetemal in dura¬ 
tion and coextensive in ubiquity with its exhaustless source. 

Horne Tooke was a fearless champion of the liberty of man, 
and though in his etymology of the word ‘right’ he asserted that it 
signifies ‘ what is ordered,’ and that consequently there may be a 
‘ right ’ of mere human enactment, yet he maintained that there is 
another ‘ right ’ of a nobler nature, and flowing from a more exalted 
law; a right which neither depends on the mandates of the tyrant 
nor changes with the caprices of his minions; a right whose sceptre 
is stronger than the mace of the oppressor, and whose claims are 
more sacred than the privilege of kings. That original and power¬ 
ful thinker, whose life revolved in the whirlwind of political excite¬ 
ment and whose spirit was embittered by the virulence of party 
strife, has long been released from the fetters of earthly prejudice, 
and purged from the blindness of the material eye. We, who are 
not yet permitted to walk in the freedom of untrammelled Reason, 
and peruse the features of unveiled and unsullied Truth, can scarce 
conjecture what his discoveries may have been. But although he 
may have derived, while on earth, the name which is here her sym¬ 
bol, and although that derivation, aided by the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit, and the sufferance of injuries inflicted in her name, 
may have convinced him that her nature varies with the varying 
sentiments of men, he has doubtless long ere this discovered that 
there is an underived and self-sustaining Truth, which abides apart 
from all human belief and above all human passion; a Truth high, 
serene, immutable, immortal, whose empire was long anterior to the 
reign of Falsehood, and will survive the disappearance of the last 
faint vestige of a lie. 

If I may be permitted to give a moment’s scope to imagination, I 
will remark, first, that some man, uniting the characters of Cobbett 
and Murray, may produce a practical grammar far superior to any 
we now possess, by supplying the deficient, retrenching the super¬ 
fluous, illustrating the obscure, rejecting all petty distinctions and 
idle technicalities, and arranging the whole in an exact order of con¬ 
secutive dependence. Secondly, some individual with all the bold, 
strong sense, ten times the idiomatic knowledge, and one tenth of 
the heady passion of Tooke, may by the skilful use of analysis and 
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synthesis, reduce our language to a science, symmetrical in the total 
and accurate in the detail, for those who aim at a deep and minute 
mastery of their native tongue. Thirdly, after a discovery of the 
true source of all the words, and an accurate resolution of all the 
syntax of each individual tongue, some wonderful genius, possess¬ 
ing the various powers of a Bacon, a Newton, and a Jones, may 
construct a synopsis of universal grammar, whose rules shall be as 
clear as reason and immutable as truth, wherein all dialects shall 
find their essential forms and substantial basis, and by whose princi¬ 
ples the philologist may discover the elements and recompose the 
fabric of the primitive language of mankind. Fourthly, a congress 
of sages from every nation may at last meet, and compose a new 
and perfect language ; as regular and simple as our numerical nota¬ 
tion ; copious as the fertility of human thought, and delicate as the 
infinite subtilty of things; fitted equally for the expression of poetry 
or business, of philosophy or small talk; into which all the valuable 
literature and science existing in various tongues shall be translated; 
and which, becoming the universal dialect of men, shall diffuse 
individual discoveries throughout the general mind as fast and as far 
as the utterance of type can bear them, and roll the accumulating 
mass of human knowledge unimpeded down the highway of ages 
in the self-moved chariot of thought. And to return to the region of 
the actual from this wild flight into the realms of conjecture, if we 
consider the nature of the human mind, the constitution of society, 
and the character of language, we shall scarce expect to see any of 
these possibilities married to fact except the first, and if that be ever 
realized, it will, as I believe, be with very little change in the lead¬ 
ing features of a grammatical system composed by the reflections 
of the thoughtful and sanctioned by the approval of the wise. 

The scholars of past ages have too often labored to no valuable 
purpose. They have dwelt too industriously on the minutiae of 
speech. Not to mention the absurd speculations of the schoolmen, 
thousands in later days, who thought themselves profitably engaged, 
spent all their lives in gathering materials which they never used. 
The superfluous study of words does not tend to make one a deeper 
thinker, or a finer writer. Isocrates expended nine years in perfect¬ 
ing his * Panegyric on Athens,’ a piece of some hundred pages, yet 
it cannot be discovered to be more highly finished than his other 
productions. And if it were, the object was not worth the labor. I 
cannot perceive that those who have passed half their lives in study¬ 
ing verbal distinctions are better writers than those who are less 
familiar with these unsubstantial metaphysics. They are no more 
exact in their expressions, no more clear in their arrangement, no 
more elegant in their general style. All their hair-splitting scruti¬ 
nies, then, have been of but slight advantage either to themselves 
or to others. Accustomed to scan the meanings of words in the 
particular, they rarely look at their import in the aggregate. They 
regard merely the exponents of things, and neglect the things them¬ 
selves. Their field of thought is narrow, their aims are partial. 
Many of their subtilties are mere ‘ difficiles nugae * — troublesome 
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trifles — a trial to the patience, and a waste of time. They are suf¬ 
ficiently amusing to the man of leisure — a being, who ought to 
have no existence in this world — but to him, who means to be 
industrious for himself and his fellows, they are worse than useless. 
These investigations, so far as they may prove auxiliary to a philo¬ 
sophical development of language, may be pursued by some minds, 
and to some extent, with advantage; standing unconnected with all 
systems, they may allure our occasional attention, as subjects of 
curious and amusing research; but in no case can they compensate 
for long and exclusive application The great men who have 
wrought such wonders in literature and science, did not pay this 
extravagant attention to words ‘ per se/ in themselves considered. 
They studied them so much as might enable them to comprehend 
the works of others, and to enunciate their own bold conceptions, 
and reveal their grand discoveries in a fitting manner. Francis 
Bacon did not drone away one half of his fleeting 1 threescore years 
and ten ’ in examining the construction of language. As soon as he 
could wield an effectual sword, he rushed into the battle ‘appointed 
him to do/ and prostrated for ever the grim spectres which the 
Magician of Stagira had summoned from the land of syllogisms to 
support his inverted and false philosophy. The 4 hysteron proteron ’ 
system of argument and belief which inferred fact from hypothesis, 
and built creeds upon conjecture, vanished before the broadening 
day-light of experimental reason : 

‘ It fled, and with it fled the shades of night.’ 


I remember that some years since, in the midst of my classical 
studies, I was smitten with an etymological madness. Not satisfied 
with comprehending the meaning of a word in its local application, 
I wished also to ascertain on the spot its import in all other applica¬ 
tions. Nor was I content with this. I desired to discover its birth¬ 
place, trace its travels from dialect to dialect, and perceive the time 
and manner of its various mutations. Several hours were often in 
this way consumed on a single word, and Schneider and Ainsworth, 
Hedericus and Facciolati were made to give up their treasures. I 
had thus thrown away much valuable time, particularly in threading 
the labyrinth of Greek roots, where the etymological dreamers have 
revelled in all their glory. One summer’s morning I resolved to 
discover the origin of the Latin word 4 duntaxat* — ‘cujus etymon 
mire torquetur’ — which has put all philologists to a non-plus. To 
derive it from 4 dum’ and 4 taxo’ was too transparently idiotic. I 
dissected the word limb by limb; I stretched it on ‘the bed of Pro¬ 
crustes ; * I tortured it into every form which ingenuity could devise; 
I drew it from a Greek thema; I compounded it of Latin simples; 
and finally united Greek and Latin roots in its formation. All would 
not do. I thought it might be of Etruscan or Punic origin. I sighed 
for Champollion to inform me if it were Coptic, and felt half inclined 
to study Hebrew and Arabic, as thinking that the true radix must 
be found in languages of which one dates beyond 4 the call of Abra- 
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ham/ and the other has been spoken ever since 1 IshmaePs hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand against him/ Still 
all would not do. I harassed and bewildered myself in these anx¬ 
ious researches, till at last I reflected that I already knew the meaning 
and uses of the word perfectly well; that a discovery of its primitive 
form would not add one valuable particle to my knowledge of Latin ; 
and that, in short, I had lost three good hours in a wild-goose chase, 
in which, if I had caught the goose, she would not have been fit to 
eat. I resolved from that moment to regard only the general prin¬ 
ciples of formation and construction, and, neglecting the details, 
which absorb the erudite trifler, to endeavor merely to catch the 
genius of a language and imbibe the spirit of its authors. Thence¬ 
forward I found no impediment, at least other than my own inca¬ 
pacity. 

I would not be thought in these remarks to decry the thorough 
study of language, or the rational and temperate pursuit of etymol¬ 
ogy, as the best auxiliary of sound philological learning. Far from 
it The deeper and the more accurate our knowledge of that 
medium by which we receive and impart instruction, the better. 
But this knowledge is to be gained less by a study of the dictionary 
and a microscopic attention to parts, than by close reflection, the 
frequent and careful use of the pen, and the habit of constant inti¬ 
macy with the best productions of the most eminent minds. This 
gives to our critical knowledge a reality, a beauty, and a richness, 
which dry and unpractical studies can never bestow. I object only 
to the learned frivolities of atomical grammar. It is not, however, 
to be lamented that there are found some who pay almost exclusive 
attention to words, in themselves considered. Their labors are of 
profit to more active characters, and it is desirable that every portion 
of the intellectual vineyard be cultivated. All true knowledge is 
useful, and many theoretical investigations, useless and fantastic in 
themselves, have been the causes of great and brilliant discoveries. 
The delusive hopes of Albertus Magnus and other alchemists, car¬ 
ried them far from the world of reality into the realm of dreams. 
But their chimerical pursuits gave birth to chemistry, a science which 
has already revolutionized society and bids fair to change the whole 
face of nature; which has given double fertility to the earth, and 
fourfold comfort and enjoyment to her children. They sought for 
an ‘ elixir vitae;' a specific which should protract to an indefinite 
length the period of our earthly existence. They were the causes 
of discovering an elixir of a higher nature and more incalculable 
value, the elixir of inductive reason and reproductive knowl¬ 
edge; an elixir which does not, perhaps, prolong the duration of 
our mortal existence, but gives it a wider scope, a livelier prospect, 
and a richer zest. They expended their strength in laboring the 
mine of vain philosophy, and wrought out many a shaft in fruitless 
searches after a stone which might transmute all to gold. They hit 
on a vein in which later ages have discovered the true 1 philosopher’s 
stone * — the fruitful toil of experimental science — which does not 
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indeed multiply that glittering curse, which is at best the mere sym¬ 
bol and shadow of substantial wealth, but which is worth more to 
mankind, than if this solid globe were alchemized into one golden 
mass, and its overhanging firmament converted into a diamond wall. 

The labors also of the grammarian, the linguist, and even of the 
theoretic etymologist, are all useful, and some of them necessary; 
but, in general, they are not worth a life. Words are the high-priests 
in the temple of learning, and their charge is to initiate us in the 
mysteries of Things. We must first learn to interpret the language 
of these ministers, and then bid them fulfil their office and unlock 
to our gaze the arcana of nature. We wish not to be all our life long 
examining their dress, inspecting their credentials, testing their 
nature and functions, and inquiring into their origin and birth-place. 
No! As soon as we can distinguish their ranks and comprehend 
their message, we wish them to conduct us from chamber to cham¬ 
ber and from shrine to shrine, till we reach the very adyta of that 
sanctuary where rest the holy relics and blaze the splendid offerings 
which Genius has consecrated to Humanity, and the wrath of Time 
has spared. When we have seen, and seeing have made our own, 
as many treasures as our tarrying would allow, we wish to go and 
spread them before our less fortunate companions, and impart them 
as freely as may be to an indigent world. 

There are two individuals in our country, bearing the same name, 
and both of them are eminent men, and both have devoted their 
lives to the service of their kind. But whose labors have been most 
dignified in their character, most elevated in their aims, most salu¬ 
tary in their results ? The lexicographer retired to his study, and 
dwelt among his books, and held converse with the dead. He lived 
and moved for years among forms and particles, definitions and 
abstractions. He stored in the cells of his capacious mind a mass 
of erudition, which few would have the patience, and fewer still the 
capacity, to acquire. And standing now on the threshold of the 
grave, in the enjoyment of a rich and well-earned reputation, this 
hoary veteran of learning may look back with pride on a long, and 
peaceful, and most honorable life. The benefits conferred by him 
on men will spread coequal with the diffusion of our idiom, and 
multiply far faster than the multiplying years. He has aided in the 
formation of a nation’s mind, and by contributing to distinguish the 
meanings of words, to systematize the art of language, and to facil¬ 
itate its acquisition, he has in so far added wings to learning, cohe¬ 
rency to logic, and subtilty to thought But has his long study of 
words, their origin, and their relations, enabled him to express his 
views with the precision, enforce them with the power, or invest 
them with the beauty visible in the productions of the great states¬ 
man? He , too, studied books, but with a different eye, and for 
another end. They were with him only the necessary means for 
the attainment of a mighty object; a bold eye, and a ready arm 
amid the rush of men, wherever reason was to be defended, and 
innocence upheld, and justice fought for, and glory won. He knew 
that his weapon must be keen and true, but he stayed not to mount 
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and embellish it with curious skill. His library was the armory 
whence he drew, and his own genius the fire wherein he tempered 
that matchless blade, which cuts like the sword of Damascus, through 
all that comes within its sweep. He listened to the voices of the 
mighty Past, that he might understand and influence the mightier 
Present. And he has influenced the Present; enlarging the souls 
of men, imparting strength to reason, enlightening liberty by knowl¬ 
edge, and binding the jewelry of loveliness upon the brow of Truth. 
Thus largely forming the character of the Present, he will as largely 
mould the destinies of the unknown, and to us omnipotent Future; 
for an intellectual Anak, who towers so high above the general mass, 
must needs cast far forward over coming ages the shadow of his 
power. A favored minister of Freedom, lie stands by this, her 
holiest altar; feeding her fires with pure and perpetual fuel, and 
expounding her oracles in a union of judgment with fancy, energy 
with grace, and elegance with grandeur, which the world has rarely 
or never witnessed, since the Athenians were fused into one fiery 
soul by the breath of their Thunderer, and the language of the 
schools made perfect enchained the populace of Rome. Pci . TOON . 


THE DYING FLOWER. 


7KOM THi OTHUIH. 


Hope, thou flower that livest still, 
Trust another spring to see ! 
Every tree by autumn bared 
Lives in calm expectancy : 
Trusting, winter-long, the power 
In its silent buds that lies ; 

Till the sap ascend again, 

And a new-born green arise. 


1 Ah ! no sturdy tree am I, 

Which a thousand summers lives, 
And, when winter-dream is dreamed, 
New soring melodies re weaves : 
No, I m but the passing flower 

Waked to life by May’s sort breath, 
And of whom no trace remains 
When I sleep the sleep of death.’ 


Though thou art the transient flower, 
Thou of meek, retiring mind, 
Know, to every plant that blooms 
Trust and comfort are assigned : 
Let the storm of death indeed 
Wide thy living atoms strew ; 

Yet from out the dust slialt thou 
Myriad times thyself renew. 
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* Yes, when I have passed away, 

Others like myself shall rise : 

Ever smiles the general green. 
Though the single flower soon dies : 

But be they what I have been, 

I myself "shall be no more ; 

Only now am I entire — 

Nought hereaf ter, nought before! 

« When thev ’re warmed by yonder sun 
Which lor me still brightly shines, 

Smooths not that the fate which now 
Me to hopeless gloom consigns. 

Ay, proud Sun ! thy roving eye 
Hails my distant rivals now! 

Wherefore coldly from the cloud 
On my sadness smilest thou ? 


* Ah! that I should trust to thee 
When awakened by thy beam ; 
That I gazed in thy dear eye, 

Till it stole my life’s young dream! 
For this being’s poor remains, 

From thy ruth my pangs to hide, 
Fast within my heart of hearts 
Will I shroud my wounded pride. 


* Yet the ice of my disdain 

Fills with tears my languid eye ; 
Take, O take my fleeting life, 
Changeless one, to thee on high! 
Yes, my soul’s aversion flies 
By thy magic beam subdued ; 
List, for a 11 thy gifts to me, 

List my dying gratitude. 


1 For the morning’s gentle gales 

To which summer-long I danced, 

For the flight of butterflies 

W r hose bright wings around me glanced ; 
For the hearts my perfume cheered, 

Eyes that blessed my hues divine — 

As from mingled scent and sheen 

Thou didst form me — thanks be thine! 


1 One fair being of thy world, 

Humble but of grateful love, 

Thou didst let me grace the field, 

As a star yon plains above. 

Still one breath is mine to breathe, 
But that breath no sigh shall be ; 
One fond glance to these fair scenes, 
One to yon bright skies and thee! 


* Deathless Flame-heart of the world! 

Let me lose my glow in thine! 

Heaven, spread thou thy tent of blue, 

Sere and faded sinketh mine. 

Hail, oh! Spring, to thy soft sheen! 

Morning air, to thy sweet sighs! 

Without pain I fall asleep, 

Witnout hope again to rise! ’ w. r. p. 

New-York, April, 1843. 
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‘MENS CONSCIA RECTI.’ 


A CDROKIOL* OP IDLXUS.RO. 


Mar. Tou, Sir; what trade are you ? 

2 Cit. TruJy, Sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, aa you would say, a cobbler. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

3 Cit. Truly. Sit. all that I live by is with the awl. I meddle with no tradesmen's matters, nor women's 
matters, but with awl. I am indeed. Sir. a surgeon to old sh .es ; when they are in t reat danger I re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon neat a-leather, have gone upon my handy work. 

Julios C-enam 

In the good old city of New-Amsterdam, made so illustrious 
by the pen of Diedrich Knickerbocker —peace to his ashes, 
wherever they repose ! — there lived a family of humble cobblers, by 
name Van Dyke. Their ancestors had practised the art of mending 
men’s soles fropi time immemorial in the old world, and were among 
the first emigrants from Holland who sought the hospitable shores 
of the new. By dint of hereditary experience in this their favorite 
art, the good fame of the Van Dykes soon extended throughout the 
settlements, and became renowned from the territory of the Quakers 
even unto the borders of Connecticut and Yankee-land. The gable 
end of the paternal mansion, which stood on the principal thorough¬ 
fare of the thriving city of the Manhattoes, was turned in real Dutch 
style to the street. The family pig-sty literally groaned with plenty; 
the cabbage-garden offered an inviting spectacle to the hungry soul; 
and a pair of sturdy shoes, large as the far-famed seven-leagued 
boots, swung before the threshold in the wind of a summer’s day, 
giving pleasant assurance that within doors the most barefoot might 
be shod ‘with neatness and despatch.' If to all this we add that 
the name was equally illustrious on account of its cheerful and 
sociable qualities, its devotion to church and state, its unwavering 
attachment to all the forms and fashions imported from Holland, and 
its reverential worship of the good Saint Nicholas, we have written 
enough to secure for the Van Dykes the affectionate regard of all 
readers of this veritable history. 

If ever a family of frail mortals basked in the sunshine of happi¬ 
ness and content, it was the family of the Van Dykes. Their ambi¬ 
tion never ventured beyond the threshold of every-day life. No 
baleful romances threw around their cheerful firesides a sickly glare 
of discontent; and they would have been more distressed at the 
unlucky fit of a neighbor’s shoe, than many a mighty potentate at 
the loss of a fleet. They never adventured with the fool-hardy 
Manhattoes in voyages up the Hudson or among the breakers of 
Hell-gate. They never indulged in the romantic visions of Oloffe 
the Dreamer; the unutterable speculations of Walter the Doubter; 
the thousand irritations of William the Testy, or the warlike enter¬ 
prises of Peter the Headstrong. The thrift and neatness of their 
matrons fully belied the popular apothegm, that * the cobbler’s wife 
vol. xxi. 66 
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is the worst shod woman in the parish.’ Their sons were taught the 
hereditary arts of cobbling and cultivating cabbages. Their daugh¬ 
ters were early instructed in all the accomplishments requisite to 
good Dutch wives and mothers; and the only fiction which was per¬ 
mitted to embellish their existence, was the commendable practice 
of increasing their rotundity by wearing ten petticoats apiece. 
Meantime the Van Dykes became the most notorious smokers in 
the province; and tradition relates that very often on Saturday eve¬ 
nings, while the warm air of summer and the delightful shade of 
neighboring trees wooed to repose, some venerable patriarch of the 
name would recline on a bench before the door, and lighting his 
meerschaum, would raise such an impenetrable cloud of vapor as 
entirely to conceal himself and his house from the passers-by, until 
his pipe gave out, or the wind dispelled the fog, and revealed the 
slumbering Dutchman reclining at his ease, and realizing that delight¬ 
ful state of repose in which Saint Nicholas is said to visit the 
sleeper, and delight his vision with great heaps of gold, mountains 
of cabbages, and oceans of turtle-soup. 

And thus full many a fond dreamer builds gay castles in the air, 
to be demolished by the first breath of reality. And thus have I 
seen the glad poet watch with kindling glances the bright clouds of 
evening, clustering around the setting sun, and build fair temples in 
their vapory folds, and fancy that the purple was the purple of roy¬ 
alty, and the sun-light the very sun-light of heaven. While the 
unsuspecting Manhattoes slept or pursued their quiet avocations in 
fond security, the enemy came, vanquished the forces of Hard- 
koppig Pete, took possession of their forts and batteries, and closed 
a long array of grievances by christening their beloved city with the 
odious name of ‘ New-York.’ Sad changes soon came over the 
primitive architecture of New-Amsterdam. Bricks were no longer 
brought ready-made from Holland, some ingenious Yankee having 
discovered that the soil of the new world was quite as well adapted 
to their manufacture as that of the old. Houses began to be built, 
in violation of all Dutch usage, with their fronts to the street, and 
the chimney-tiles of the new comers were not embellished, as they 
should have been, with rude engravings or wholesome texts of Scrip¬ 
ture. Ere long weather-cocks, sour-krout, and other cherished 
superstitions of the Manhattoes, were either ridiculed into nonen¬ 
tity, or supplanted by wooden nutmegs, roast beef, and plum-pud¬ 
ding, and a thousand other inventions of British and Yankee 
ingenuity. But why pursue a theme so rich with stores of senti¬ 
ment? Is it not written in the sage chronicles of Diedrich Knick¬ 
erbocker? There let the sympathetic reader turn, and read with 
moistened eye the last records of the Dutch dynasty in Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

Too soon, alas! too soon, all that had made the city dear to the 
doomed Manhattoes, had disappeared in the capacious maw of 
wholesale innovation. Their old hereditary homesteads were tom 
down and thrown aside as useless lumber. Their cabbage-gardens 
and cow-paths were intersected with w r ide, busy streets, frowning 
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with ramparts of brick and mortar. There were no burnings nor 
slaughter; no helpless women crying aloud for succor; no children 
borne away in chains; none of the ordinary pomp and parade which, 
mark the hero’s conquest. And yet, unable to brook the insults or 
retard the busy improvements of the invaders, emigration was the 
last resource left to the Manhattoes. The sturdy yeoman while strik¬ 
ing a bargain with some speculating Yankee for his humble home¬ 
stead and well-tilled acres, gazed with moistened eyes on the 
immense cabbage-gardens and pumpkin-patches which had been 
brought to perfection by his honest toil; and his sorrowful feelings 
were strangely yet eloquently echoed from the enormous pig-sties 
within whose ample bounds he had pillowed full many a dream of 
culinary store. The worthy burgher plucked from its airy height 
that volatile escutcheon of his family dignity, the weather-cock, and 
bore it aloft to be transplanted in some more genial clime; and the 
spiritual fathers of the colony called down the blessing of Saint 
Nicholas on those who were left behind, and led out their little 
flocks to wander by greener pastures and stiller waters. 

This transmigration, though ultimately general, was at first very 
gradual and almost imperceptible; not like the rush of the giant 
wave, but like gentle undulations which widen their circles by slow 
gradations until they reach the distant shore. It might be a subject 
of grave inquiry to the political philosopher, whether the native 
denizens of the Dutch colony of New-Amsterdam would ever have 
emigrated from their paternal domains, unless compelled, as we 
have seen, by the fortunes of war. What, in such an event, would 
have been their present condition; what progress they would have 
made in the arts of refinement; how far they would have become 
assimilated in their fashions and customs to the denizens of neigh¬ 
boring states; or whether they would not have continued to multi¬ 
ply and replenish the earth with sons and daughters after their own 
image and likeness, worshipping the good Saint Nicholas with 
patriotic devotion, and leaving the great city of New-York a vast 
concatenation of Dutch tiles, canals, and weather-cocks; a miniature 
of the old world thriving in the very emporium of the new; these 
and other similar queries we leave to graver heads than ours, trust¬ 
ing some day to see the problems duly solved and published to the 
curious world. Certain it is, that the immediate descendants of 
these Dutch adventurers carried with them wherever they went a 
natural and hereditary antipathy to the Yankee race, individually 
and collectively; and dim vestiges of this national sentiment may to 
this day be found fondly cherished by many an old patriotic Dutch¬ 
man who can trace his American lineage, through an unadulterated 
ancestry, back to the times of Peter Stuyvesant. 

But I have entitled this history a ‘Chronicle of Idleberg,’ and so 
it shall be, even if the writer should pass by more than a century 
without filling the blank, and leap, like a geni of oriental story, 
many hundred miles at a single bound. Behold, then, in the early 
part of the present nineteenth century, a lineal descendant of the 
Van Dykes of New-Amsterdam, a chip of the old block, a tooth of 
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the paternal saw, quietly pursuing his hereditary trade of cobbling 
in the thriving village of Idleberg. His humble mansion had about 
it all the customary peculiarities of the habitations of Dutchmen. 
The gable end, fronting the street, was surmounted by a lonely 
weathercock, flourishing there in solitary sublimity, after having 
flourished more than a century before, during the natural life of an 
ordinary weathercock, on some more lordly mansion in the city of 
the Manhattoes; and a venerable horse-shoe, that had well-nigh 
been worn away beneath the frequent tread of some valorous steed, 
was nailed to the door, to propitiate the favor of Saint Nicholas, and 
guard the indweliers from all manner of physical maladies and spir¬ 
itual hobgoblins, that have been the terror of the Dutch since the 
world began. 

Tradition recalls pleasant pictures of Idleberg at that early period 
in its history: 

* A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Ol dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.’ 

No gilded spires nor lordly halls attested the triumph of art over 
the simplicity of nature. A solitary steeple — or cupalo , as the 
natives called it — gleaming with whitewash, pointed to the taber¬ 
nacle where on Sundays, when the horn was thrice blown by the 
lusty trumpeter, in tones that rang again through every street and 
lane and alley in the village, our worthy ancestors assembled in gay 
attire for the various purposes of going to sleep, staring at the min¬ 
ister, flaunting in gay ribands, and breaking by a thousand innocent 
pastimes the monotony of their week-day existence. That coy vir¬ 
gin, Nature, so hard to be won into the busy haunts of men, so loth 
to desert her native retreats amid grassy lawns and purling brooks, 
deigned to dwell with the denizens of this ilk, strewing around 
their paths the brightness of her flowers and the softness of her 
spring-time tints. Pride had no dwelling there; and the pretty 
milk-maid might often be seen trudging beneath the weight of the 
brimming pail, and exchanging nods of demure intelligence with 
the rustic suitors who watched with eagerness her firm, bold step, 
and envied her lustiness of arm. Indeed, my grandmother has more 
than once recounted to me a favorite anecdote of her personal his¬ 
tory ; how on the day after her wedding she might have been seen 
mounted behind the man of her choice on an old gray mare, trudg¬ 
ing gayly along to a frolic in the neighborhood, gotten up in honor of 
the nuptials. 

Separated from the rest of the civilized world as it was, by forests 
then almost trackless and interminable, Idleberg seemed almost a 
little commonwealth within itself. The fashions, as they were 
called, par excellence , were a series of quaint devices in the clothing 
line which emanated from the ingenious brain of a little old French¬ 
man, who talked of the beau monde and manufactured nondescript 
garments with patriotic vivacity. Justice was embodied in the 
immaculate conceptions of a patriarchal magistrate, who in doubtful 
cases consulted a well-thumbed copy of the statutes, and then shut 
both eyes in grim silence, until the wondrous revelation was suffi- 
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ciently digested to be made known to his devout auditory. Once in 
every trienniad the Idlebergers were delighted with the arrival of a 
real menagerie, attended by strange music, and comprising a live 
lion, several 'possums and ’coons, a chattering monkey, and a stuffed 
anaconda; ‘ admittance twenty-five cents, children half-price.’ The 
most frequent visits from foreign parts, however, were made by 
roving pedlers, who astonished the burghers with their glittering 
wares; and very often, with the price of a counterfeit gold chain, 
decoyed simple maidens from their homes, to wander as pedlers’ 
wives the world over. 

Such was the Idleberg where Caleb Van Dyke pursued his brisk 
but humble trade, singing quaint snatches of song ail day, and keep¬ 
ing time with his hammer; the perfect picture of a merry, philo¬ 
sophic cobbler. His shop was the first to be opened in the morning, 
and the last to be closed at night His fame had spread far and 
wide through all the country round about Idleberg, and there were 
many who predicted that ere long honest Caleb would realize a 
comfortable independence, and be enabled to retire to rear his chil¬ 
dren and smoke his pipe in peace, during the remnant of his terres¬ 
trial sojourning. His hearth was well crowded with those proverbial 
items of a poor man’s fortune; and the stranger who passed his 
door might easily indulge the fictitious idea of being in the vicinity 
of a school-house in holyday hours, such were the number and 
variety of the striplings who pursued their childish sports around 
the cobbler’s door. And what shall I say of the first and fairest of 
the flock, the gentle Ellen ? the pride of the village in those primi¬ 
tive times, the sweet embodiment of Dutch beauty, the light of her 
father’s eye and the solace of his toil. The various devices which 
modern fashion-mongers have invented for the improvement of the 
female form divine, were unknown to Ellen and to Idleberg. In all 
her life she had never heard of rouge. She could not play the 
piano, and was never detected gazing at the moon ; but how match¬ 
less was her skill when she plied the needle or whirled the spinning- 
wheel! She had never learned the mysteries of a fashionable 
dance; but in her adventurous rambles over the hills and plains 
that girded the village, none waa gayer or bolder than the cobbler’s 
daughter. Untutored in the various arts of polished life, that so 
often disguise the true aspect of the heart, she cultivated a thou¬ 
sand of those nameless domestic graces that throw a halo of light 
and love wherever they are seen. Neat, simple, and beautiful was 
her ordinary attire; and on Sundays and holydays she was decora¬ 
ted with a simple ornament of jet and gold, a mimic dove, suspended 
from her neck, and dallying with every throb of her heart, a fit 
emblem of the purity and innocence that reigned within. 

The peculiarities of Dutch architecture were visible in but two 
instances at Idleberg; the one the. mansion of Caleb Van Dyke 
already described, the Other a house of public entertainment kept 
by Karl Reiser; and if there was any thing that shared Caleb’s 
affection with his family, it might be found beneath the kindly roof 
of his fellow Dutchman. Nor does the principle which animated 
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their mutual affection require any other explanation than a simple 
allusion to that bond of union which in every land beneath the sun 
unites those who speak the same mother tongue, and boast a com¬ 
mon ancestry, no matter how remote the connection. And there, 
beneath that vine-clad porch, at the quaint sign of a yellow sky 
embellished with a cluster of blue stars, a miniature orrery swinging 
from one of ‘six slick slim saplings’ which shaded the door, did 
honest Caleb and mine host often assemble on afternoons and Sun¬ 
days, to smoke their pipes, drain their beer-pots, and recount in low 
Dutch old legends of Holland and Amsterdam, to the infinite edi¬ 
fication of crowds of loafers and ostlers. 

Meantime the tide of emigration was flowing westward; even 
Idleberg was not left unvisited by adventurers and speculators. 
The streets often swarmed with new-comers of every name and 
nation under the sun; and one morning Caleb Van Dyke was over¬ 
whelmed with astonishment at seeing a genuine Yankee, calling 
himself Jonas Jones, a cobbler by trade, open a shop over the way, 
and gathering crowds about his door by his loud promises of great 
bargains and superior workmanship. Mr. Jones soon realized the 
potency of bustling civility and boisterous loquacity in securing the 
patronage of a fluctuating, bargain-buying public. Very soon he 
became unable to supply the brisk demand for his wares, and found 
it necessary to import a fresh bevy of journeymen, who were kept 
busy, night and day, in making shoes for all Idleberg. In a very few 
months the honest Dutchman found his shop deserted by the friends 
on whose patronage he had relied, and himself actually jostled out 
of a livelihood by the rivalry of Jonas Jones and Company. When 
he looked with eyes beaming with alTection on his portly dame, and 
thought how she would be reduced in her comeliness by actual star¬ 
vation ; when he saw in fancy his little flock going in rags and beg¬ 
ging from door to door, and his blooming Ellen robbed of her charms 
by the rude hand of poverty, and dependent for her daily bread on 
the most arduous toil; he cursed in his heart the race of adven¬ 
turers who had been the evil spirits of his ancestors, and now 
threatened to bring ruin upon himself. 

‘ Dunder and blitzen! * exclaimed honest Caleb. ‘ Most meddle- 
• some Yankees! not satisfied with having once circumvented us as 
a race, you must pursue us individually to the ends of the earth, 
and tear the very bread from our children’s mouths ! * Having thus 
discharged with more than usual volubility the pent-up torrent of 
his rage, he threw aside the implements of his craft, and wended 
his way toward the yellow sky and blue stars of Karl Reiser. He 
was actuated thereto by a consideration for the weal of his fair 
daughter. A plan had occurred to him by which he hoped to secure 
her prosperity, at least, despite all Yankees and rival cobblers His 
neighbor, mine host, was blessed with an heir, a great unwieldy son 
of a Dutchman as he was, who rejoiced in the cognomen of Han*. 
II ans had been somewhat wild and thoughtless in his younger days; 
and it had been intimated by some who judged from his precocious 
corpulency and ruddiness of complexion, that the son had been the 
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best customer at the beer-barrel of the father. These rumors had 
however subsided, and Hans was now quietly settling down into 
the official dignity which his father had long sustained with so much 
credit and protit If llaus had ever conceived three ideas above 
his father’s roof, the fact certainly escaped the observation of his 
most intelligent friends; but notwithstanding these unimportant 
deficiencies, he seemed to honest Caleb the very paragon of a thriv¬ 
ing fellow and dutiful son-in-law. 

Impelled by these parental considerations, our cobbler soon reached 
the inn-porch, where he found mine host already at his post, with 
pipe in mouth, beer-pot in hand, and fair round belly reposing on his 
knees, the very picture of Dutch felicity. A chair, pipe, and foam¬ 
ing tankard were soon brought out to Caleb, who took the chair, lit 
the pipe, drank the beer, and set about proclaiming the immediate 
object of his visit with all imaginable expedition. 

I You have a son, Mynheer?* said he, inquisitively. 

4 Ya, Mynheer/ replied Karl Reiser, emitting a dense cloud of 
smoke, that curled around his head in wreathing volumes, until he 
was almost concealed from view. After a long pause, Caleb ven¬ 
tured another observation which seemed equally intelligible to his 
companion: 

I I have a daughter, Mynheer; young — puff! — beautiful — puff! 
puff! * 

4 Ya, Mynheer/ was again the reply, after which there was 
another long pause, when their pipes and tankards were replenished, 
and the cobbler again essayed to speak : 

4 Your son Hans should get married before long; it is time you 
should retire; eh, Mynheer?* 

Puff! puff! A sudden light gleamed through the dense cloud 
that enveloped the mind and body of Karl Reiser. 4 Your daughter, 
eh? Very good! Hans Reiser and Elly Van Dyke keep tavern; 
old folks live easy and do nothing but — puff! puff! — fine grand¬ 
children— ha, ha! eh, Mynheer?* And the fair round paunch of 
the jolly Dutchman shook like an agitated hay-stack. 

Puff! puff! puff! And the long silence that ensued was at 
length broken by the voice of Caleb: 

4 Is Hans at home, Mynheer?’ 

4 Ya, Mynheer;’ and elevating his voice to a pitch loud enough 
to wake the seven sleepers or the dead, Karl aroused the youth 
from a sonorous repose in the adjacent bar-room; and in obedience 
to the paternal mandate, Hans came forth into the porch, redolent 
with the fumes of beer and tobacco, with his legs encased in a pair 
of massive boots, which were surmounted by a pair of linsey-wool¬ 
sey breeches plunged into his boot-legs after the manner of shorts. 
His body was enveloped in a red flannel .waistcoat, garnished with 
several rows of immense brass buttons, while over his rough and 
ruddy locks a broad-brimmed hat was thrown in the most approved 
and independent style imaginable. Beneath this twinkled a pair of 
roguish eyes in the centre of a face possessed of rather more 
breadth than length, and having altogether a devil-may-care expres¬ 
sion that was truly enviable. 
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* How d* ye do, my boy ? ’ was Caleb’s first inquiry. Hans returned 
a favorable answer, and then threw himself into a chair, yawning 
to an extent that threatened to involve the lives and happiness of 
any passing troops of vagrant insects. 

4 Fine boy!' said Caleb, apostrophizing the rude specimen of 
humanity before him. 4 Twenty-one, eh ? ’ 

4 Next grass,’ replied Hans, meaning thereby that at some period 
during the next spring he expected to boast the prerogatives of a 
freeman. Then lolling back in his chair, he proceeded to whistle 
one of those beautiful Dutch airs that have never been set to music, 
and very probably never will be. 

4 Would you like to get married shortly, Hans ? ’ 

‘Can’t say,’ replied Hans; 4 not pertic’ler.* 

4 She’s a fine girl, Hans; can sew, knit, spin, and would make, 
altogether, an admirable wife for a gentleman in your line, and-* 

4 1 never thought much about it,’ said Hans, scratching his head, 

4 but if the old chap here is favorable, and wants to leave the busi¬ 
ness, why then I ’ll not be obstropolous.’ 

This allusion to the 4 old chap ’ roused Karl Reiser from his leth¬ 
argy, and opening his eyes, and emitting a dense cloud of smoke, 
he ejaculated, 4 Ya! ’ 

4 But I tell you what, old fellow,’ pursued Hans, addressing Caleb 
Van Dyke, 4 1 have had a kind o’ notion of trying my fortune down 
the river on a flat-boat.’ 

4 Why, Hans! ’ ejaculated his father. 

4 Why, Hans! ’ echoed the cobbler. 

4 Well, well, said the young Dutchman, with the air of a genuine 
martyr, 4 1 do n’t care. I ’ll get married. Who is it ? ’ 

4 What would you think of my daughter Ellen for a wife ? * asked 
Caleb, getting to the sequel of his proposition; and in token of his 
joy he drained the contents of his tankard with a gusto and a smack 
of the lips, often manifested by persons devoted to the consumption 
of fresh oysters. 

Hans Reiser stretched his eyes and mouth to their utmost extent, 
arose from his lounging posture, and with more fluency than usually 
falls to the lot of Dutchmen or sons of Dutchmen, replied, that if 
any earthly consideration could reconcile him to the disagreeable 
condition of wedlock, it was the thought that Ellen Van Dyke was 
to be his companion in the adventure. Without reflecting on the 
many trifling difficulties which might prevent or retard the alliance, 
and taking her consent for granted, he went on to say that he was 
ready at that moment, or would be equally prepared at any future 
time to accede to their wishes, if they excepted Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, at which times he informed his audience that he was 
usually engaged in the devout occupations of fishing or hunting. 
Having thus delivered himself, the pious youth retired to his favorite 
seat in the bar-room, to resume his broken nap, and have it agreea¬ 
bly diversified with visions of a thriving custom, Ellen Van Dyke, 
and a comfortable allowance of infantile Reisers. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and draining their beer- 
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pots for the last time in honor of their prospective alliance, the two 
ancient worthies bade each other an affectionate adieu, mine host 
turning within doors, and our cobbler embarking in search of his 
house. It has never been clearly ascertained why so grave and dis¬ 
creet an old gentleman as Caleb Van Dyke, should have been 
guilty of so many eccentricities on his return from the inn; now 
describing oblique and now curved lines down the street, as if in 
pursuit of some wily and erratic foe; and now bursting into snatches 
of comic song, which at this day would have entitled him to com¬ 
fortable quarters in the watch-house, and a .summons to appear 
before his worship on the morrow; but which in those primitive 
times only served to call forth loud peals of merriment from the 
occasional loiterers who heard his songs and joined in the chorus. 
Charity induces us to divide the responsibility of his proceedings 
between the effects of the tankard, the pipe, and his exhilarating 
joy at the prospect of having secured for life the happiness of his 
beloved Ellen. 

Early next morning, sobered and refreshed by his slumbers, our 
cobbler was at his post in his little shop, opening on the busiest 
street in Idleberg. It was summer time, and his wife and daughter 
sat near him, while his numerous progeny were playing before the 
open door, or cultivating the early bent of their hereditary genius 
by stitching together little scraps of leather. Could you have seen 
the old man’s eye often turning good-humoredly though involunta¬ 
rily from his work to his daughter, you would have wondered what 
happy thoughts of her were chasing each other through his brain. 
But as the day grew warmer, and the heavy toil brought drops of 
perspiration to his brow, he looked across the street toward the rival 
establishment of Jonas Jones and Company, and was astonished at 
the sight of many of his old customers going in and out, newly 
shod, and carrying large bundles beneath their elbows. Caleb threw 
down his awl in despair. 

* What is the use,’ he exclaimed, ‘ of my toiling here day and 
night, and then to be swindled out of my customers by that meddle¬ 
some Yankee ? I ’ll go farther west, I will; and if he or any of his 
tribe dare to cross my path again, I’ll — I’ll-;* and Caleb con¬ 

cluded the sentence by striking his heel vehemently on the floor. 
Scarcely had he executed the Yankee by this coup de pied , when 
he was accosted by a stranger standing at the door, with a bundle 
swinging from a staff that was thrown over his shoulder, and a dusty 
habit, that marked him as a pedestrian traveller. His sudden 
appearance and smiling face had the immediate effect of quieting 
the cobbler’s rage; while the stranger seated himself on the door- 
sill, pulled off his hat and wiped his brow, and hoped he was not 
intruding. 

‘ No ! ’ said Caleb, doggedly; 1 but who are you, and what do you 
want ? ’ 

The stranger surveyed him for a moment, as if questioning the 
propriety and convenience of answering such interrogatories, but a 
glance at Ellen won his good-humor. 

67 
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4 As to my name/ he replied, 4 that is Pelt/ 

4 Pelt, eh ? ’ said the cobbler, resuming his work, and surveying 
him from head to foot. 

4 Yes, Nicholas Pelt, at your service ; a poor pedagogue in search 
of fortune and adventure in these parts, that have become the theme 
of so much curiosity with us in Connecticut/ 

4 You are not a Yankee, Sir ? * 

4 Yes, but I am though/ replied Mr. Pelt 

4 The d — 1 you are! ’ said Caleb, throwing down his work with 
an expression of horror with which one might survey an approach¬ 
ing regiment of rattlesnakes. But the undaunted Yankee pro¬ 
ceeded : 

4 My object, Mr.- Excuse me, Sir; your name? You have 

mine, I believe?’ 

4 Van Dyke/ 

4 Dutch, eh ? * 

4 Ay/ 

4 My object, then, Mr. Van Dyke, in visiting this remote comer of 
the — the terra firma, is two-fold; first, to inform myself of the 
manners and customs of the pioneers of this new country, and sec¬ 
ondly, to disseminate the manifold-ah blessings of an erudite 
education in the polite branches of reading, writing, and cyphering. 
I have been credibly informed, Sir, that the — the natives of these 
parts entertain the notion that the moon is a mass of green cheese, 
and the stars, the astra of the Latins, so many tallow candles lit up 
every night, to light man’s pathway through the woods. These 
prejudices, however natural or agreeable to uneducated man, the 
humblest pedagogue can combat by bringing the lights of scien¬ 
tific-ah erudition to bear on the heavens by means of the teles¬ 
cope, an instrument invented by a countryman of yours, Sir, a Mr. 
Spurtzheim, which reveals to us by night whole worlds that were 
invisible by day, as saith the Dutch poet/ 

Mr. Pelt leaned back in his seat to contemplate the visible effects 
of his eloquence upon the cobbler and his family. Caleb’s numer¬ 
ous progeny gathered around their mother’s chair with looks which 
betrayed their astonishment and fear. Mr. Pelt at length relaxed 
from his dignified posture, and called to him one of the flaxen-haired 
boys, who had approached him with more boldness than the rest. 

4 Here, my little lad; what’s your name, Sir ? ’ 

The boy looked up into his mother’s face for advice, and finding 
there a glance of encouragement, he informed the stranger that his 
cognomen was Rip. 

4 Did you ever see anything like this, my good little fellow?’ con¬ 
tinued the pedagogue, drawing Rip to his side, and holding up before 
him a primer adorned with various hieroglyphics and rude devices 
of several species of beasts and birds, at which the boy gazed with 
a look of mingled pleasure and wonder, while his playmates gath¬ 
ered courage enough to peep over the stranger’s shoulder, and even 
Caleb deigned to express his admiration of the mimic book. 

1 So you never saw any thing like this, Master Rip ? But you 
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surely know your letters; what’s that, Sir, that looks like a very tall 
man with his head cut off, and his legs stretched very wide and tied 
together with a string; what’s that, Sir, eh?’ 

Rip replied by gnawing his fore-finger, and looking to his mother 
for relief. After directing the same inquiry to the rest of the young 
Van Dykes, with equal ill-success, Mr. Pelt informed them that 
that was A; and then launched forth into a very glowing account 
of the many advantages of a scientific education, such as he humbly 
offered to impart; until the wary Dutchman was fairly driven into 
measures from which his old prejudices, if allowed to act, would 
have debarred him for ever. But Mr. Pelt was a Yankee ; a gene¬ 
ric name for a race of men who never fail to accomplish any desired 
end whatsoever, no matter how difficult it might appear to others; 
and by ogling Ellen, praising the children, flattering the Dutch 
generally, and entertaining his audience with precious scraps of 
sentiment, not only on the subject of education, but also on the 
respectability and antiquity of the art of cobbling, he gained his 
end. It was fairly agreed that as the Van Dykes had a spare bed¬ 
room, they would board and lodge the pedagogue as an equivalent 
for the instruction of Rip and one or two others of the young brood 
in the primary branches of alphabetic literature. After this arrange¬ 
ment had been completed, the diligent Yankee set about ingratiating 
himself with the various heads of families throughout Idleberg; 
and in a very few days he had procured a sufficient number of pupils 
to open his school, and obtained a vacant house opposite the dwel¬ 
ling of Caleb Van Dyke for a school-room. 

Mr. Nicholas Pelt was very proud of being a Yankee; and what 
heart does not beat high at the very sound of the name ? He is the 
first to essay any enterprise of difficulty or danger. In tented fields 
first consecrated to the cause of freedom, his valor has led the van 
and won the victory. You will find him occupying every accessible 
outpost of civilization, felling the aboriginal forests, and ‘ specula¬ 
ting’ with his wooden clocks and Yankee notions. He can invent 
for you diving-bells, and go down into the sea to gather the lost 
treasures of stranded navies; or, clinging to some gas-blown balloon, 
he will defy all the laws of attraction and gravitation, soar beyond 
the flight of bird or cloud, and look down upon a revolving world, 
the solitary denizen of the upper air. He is ever the architect of 
his own fortune, and to this end leaves no expedient untried. By 
turns a woodman or a boatman, a pedler or a tinker, a country par¬ 
son or a village school-master, he is Jack at all trades, and at least 
moderately proficient in each. 

It is no wonder, then, that our pedagogue, a lineal descendant of 
this race of universal geniuses, succeeded admirably in his school. 
Education being at that time at a low ebb in Idleberg, a large 
vacuum existed which he was fully competent to fill; to the great 
profit of the village stationer, who was encouraged to import a large 
supply of primers and spelling-books, articles previously unknown 
to his catalogue of sundries and dittos. The school-room exhibited 
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* Yes, when I have passed away, 

Others like myself shall rise: 

Ever smiles the general green, 

Though the single flower soon dies : 
But be they what I have been, 

I myself shall be no more ; 

Only now am I entire — 

Nought hereafter, nought before! 

* When they ’re warmed by yonder sun 

Which lor me still brightly shines, 
Smooths not that the fate which now 
Me to hopeless gloom consigns. 

Ay, proud Sun ! thy roving eye 
Hails my distant rivals now! 
Wherefore coldly from the cloud 
On my sadness smilest thou ? 


‘ Ah! that I should trust to thee 
When awakened by thy beam ; 
That I gazed in thy near eye, 

Till it stole my life’s young dream! 
For this being’s poor remains, 

From thy ruth my pangs to hide, 
Fast within my heart of hearts 
Will I shroud my wounded pride. 


1 Yet the ice of my disdain 

Fills with tears my languid eye ; 
Take. O take my fleeting life, 
Changeless one, to thee on high! 
Yes, my soul’s aversion flies 
By thy magic beam subdued ; 
List, for all thy gifts to me, 

List my dying gratitude. 


1 For the morning’s gentle gales 
To which summer-long I danced, 

For the flight of butterflies 

Whose bright wings around me glanced ; 
For the hearts my perfume cheered, 

Eves that blessed my hues divine — 

As from mingled scent and sheen 
Thou didst form me — thanks be thine! 


* One fair being of thy world, 

Humble but of grateful love, 

Thou didst let me grace the field, 

As a star yon plains above. 

Still one breath is mine to breathe, 

But that breath no sigh shall be ; 

One fond glance to these fair scenes, 

One to yon bright skies and thee! 

‘ Deathless Flame-heart of the world! 

Let me lose my glow in thine! 

Heaven, spread thou thy tent of blue, 

Sere and faded sinketh mine. 

Hail, oh! Spring, to thy soft sheen! 

Morning air. to thy sweet sighs! 

Without pain I fall asleep, 

Witnout hope again to rise! ’ w. p. p. 

New - York , April, 1843. 
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‘MENS CONSCIA RECTI.’ 


A CUBOSIOL* OF 1DLXUS.KO. 


Waiu Tou. Sir; what tradp are you T 

2 C it. Truly, Sir, in reap«ct of a fine workman, I am but. aa you would say, a cobbler. 

Flav. Thru art a cobbler, art thou ? 

2C:t. Truly. Sn . all that I l;v>j by is with the awl. I meddle with no tradesmen's matt'-ra, nor woman's 
matters, but with awl. 1 am indeed. Sir. a surgeon to old ah ee : when they are in great danger I re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon neat s leather, have gone upon my handy work. 

JOLIOS CfflAR. 

In the good old city of New-Amsterdam, made so illustrious 
by the pen of Diedrich Knickerbocker —peace to his ashes, 
wherever they repose ! — there lived a family of humble cobblers, by 
name Van Dyke. Their ancestors had practised the art of mending 
men’s soles frojn time immemorial in the old world, and were among 
the first emigrants from Holland who sought the hospitable shores 
of the new. By dint of hereditary experience in this their favorite 
art, the good fame of the Van Dykes soon extended throughout the 
settlements, and became renowned from the territory of the Quakers 
even unto the borders of Connecticut and Yankee-land. The gable 
end of the paternal mansion, which stood on the principal thorough¬ 
fare of the thriving city of the Manhattoes, was turned in real Dutch 
style to the street. The family pig-sty literally groaned with plenty; 
the cabbage-garden offered an inviting spectacle to the hungry soul; 
and a pair of sturdy shoes, large as the far-famed seven-leagued 
boots, swung before the threshold in the wind of a summer’s day, 
giving pleasant assurance that within doors the most barefoot might 
be shod ‘ with neatness and despatch/ If to all this we add that 
the name was equally illustrious on account of its cheerful and 
sociable qualities, its devotion to church and state, its unwavering 
attachment to all the forms and fashions imported from Holland, and 
its reverential worship of the good Saint Nicholas, we have written 
enough to secure for the Van Dykes the affectionate regard of all 
readers of this veritable history. 

If ever a family of frail mortals basked in the sunshine of happi¬ 
ness and content, it was the family of the Van Dykes. Their ambi¬ 
tion never ventured beyond the threshold of every-day life. No 
baleful romances threw around their cheerful firesides a sickly glare 
of discontent; and they would have been more distressed at the 
unlucky fit of a neighbor’s shoe, than many a mighty potentate at 
the loss of a fleet. They never adventured with the fool-hardy 
Manhattoes in voyages up the Hudson or among the breakers of 
Hell-gate. They never indulged in the romantic visions of Oloffe 
the Dreamer; the unutterable speculations of Walter the Doubter; 
the thousand irritations of William the Testy, or the warlike enter¬ 
prises of Peter the Headstrong. The thrift and neatness of their 
matrons fully belied the popular apothegm, that ‘ the cobbler’s wife 
vol. xxi. 66 
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is the worst shod woman in the parish.* Their sons were taught the 
hereditary arts of cobbling and cultivating cabbages. Their daugh¬ 
ters were early instructed in all the accomplishments requisite to 
good Dutch wives and mothers; and the only fiction which was per¬ 
mitted to embellish their existence, was the commendable practice 
of increasing their rotundity by wearing ten petticoats apiece. 
Meantime the Van Dykes became the most notorious smokers in 
the province; and tradition relates that very often on Saturday eve¬ 
nings, while the warm air of summer and the delightful shade of 
neighboring trees wooed to repose, some venerable patriarch of the 
name would recline on a bench before the door, and lighting his 
meerschaum, would raise such an impenetrable cloud of vapor as 
entirely to conceal himself and his house from the passers-by, until 
his pipe gave out, or the wind dispelled the fog, and revealed the 
slumbering Dutchman reclining at his ease, and realizing that delight¬ 
ful state of repose in which Saint Nicholas is said to visit the 
sleeper, and delight his vision with great heaps of gold, mountains 
of cabbages, and oceans of turtle-soup. 

And thus full many a fond dreamer builds gay castles in the air, 
to be demolished by the first breath of reality. And thus have I 
seen the glad poet watch with kindling glances the bright clouds of 
evening, clustering around the setting sun, and build fair temples in 
their vapory folds, and fancy that the purple was the purple of roy¬ 
alty, and the sun-light the very sun-light of heaven. While the 
unsuspecting Manhattoes slept or pursued their quiet avocations in 
fond security, the enemy came, vanquished the forces of Hard- 
koppig Pete, took possession of their forts and batteries, and closed 
a long array of grievances by christening their beloved city with the 
odious name of ‘ New-York.* Sad changes soon came over the 
primitive architecture of New-Amsterdam. Bricks were no longer 
brought ready-made from Holland, some ingenious Yankee having 
discovered that the soil of the new world was quite as well adapted 
to their manufacture as that of the old. Houses began to be built, 
in violation of all Dutch usage, with their fronts to the street, and 
the chimney-tiles of the new comers were not embellished, as they 
should have been, with rude engravings or wholesome texts of Scrip¬ 
ture. Ere long weather-cocks, sour-krout, and other cherished 
superstitions of the Manhattoes, were either ridiculed into nonen¬ 
tity, or supplanted by wooden nutmegs, roast beef, and plum-pud¬ 
ding, and a thousand other inventions of British and Yankee 
ingenuity. But why pursue a theme so rich with stores of senti¬ 
ment ? Is it not written in the sage chronicles of Diedrich Knick¬ 
erbocker? There let the sympathetic reader turn, and read with 
moistened eye the last records of the Dutch dynasty in Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

Too soon, alas! too soon, all that had made the city dear to the 
doomed Manhattoes, had disappeared in the capacious maw of 
wholesale innovation. Their old hereditary homesteads were tpm 
down and thrown aside as useless lumber. Their cabbage-gardens 
and cow-paths were intersected with wide, busy streets, frowning 
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with ramparts of brick and mortar. There were no burnings nor 
slaughter; no helpless women crying aloud for succor; no children 
borne away in chains; none of the ordinary pomp and parade which 
mark the hero’s conquest. And yet, unable to brook the insults or 
retard the busy improvements of the invaders, emigration was the 
last resource left to the Manhattoes. The sturdy yeoman while strik¬ 
ing a bargain with some speculating Yankee for his humble home¬ 
stead and well-tilled acres, gazed with moistened eyes on the 
immense cabbage-gardens and pumpkin-patches which had been 
brought to perfection by his honest toil; and his sorrowful feelings 
were strangely yet eloquently echoed from the enormous pig-sties 
within whose ample bounds he had pillowed full many a dream of 
culinary store. The worthy burgher plucked from its airy height 
that volatile escutcheon of his family dignity, the weather-cock, and 
bore it aloft to be transplanted in some more genial clime; and the 
spiritual fathers of the colony called down the blessing of Saint 
Nicholas on those who were left behind, and led out their little 
flocks to wander by greener pastures and stiller waters. 

This transmigration, though ultimately general, was at first very 
gradual and almost imperceptible ; not like the rush of the giant 
wave, but like gentle undulations which widen their circles by slow 
gradations until they reach the distant shore. It might be a subject 
of grave inquiry to the political philosopher, whether the native 
denizens of the Dutch colony of New-Amsterdam would ever have 
emigrated from their paternal domains, unless compelled, as we 
have seen, by the fortunes of war. What, in such an event, would 
have been their present condition; what progress they would have 
made in the arts of refinement; how far they would have become 
assimilated in their fashions and customs to the denizens of neigh¬ 
boring states; or whether they would not have continued to multi¬ 
ply and replenish the earth with sons and daughters after their own 
image and likeness, worshipping the good Saint Nicholas with 
patriotic devotion, and leaving the great city of New-York a vast 
concatenation of Dutch tiles, canals, and weather-cocks; a miniature 
of the old world thriving in the very emporium of the new; these 
and other similar queries we leave to graver heads than ours, trust¬ 
ing some day to see the problems duly solved and published to the 
curious world. Certain it is, that the immediate descendants of 
these Dutch adventurers carried with them wherever they went a 
natural and hereditary antipathy to the Yankee race, individually 
and collectively; and dim vestiges of this national sentiment may to 
this day be found fondly cherished by many an old patriotic Dutch¬ 
man who can trace his American lineage, through an unadulterated 
ancestry, back to the times of Peter Stuyvesant. 

But I have entitled this history a ‘Chronicle of Idleberg/ and so 
it shall be, even if the writer should pass by more than a century 
without filling the blank, and leap, like a geni of oriental story, 
many hundred miles at a single bound. Behold, then, in the early 
part of the present nineteenth century, a lineal descendant of the 
Van Dykes of New-Amsterdam, a chip of the old block, a tooth of 
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the paternal saw, quietly pursuing his hereditary trade of cobbling 
in the thriving village of Idleberg. His humble mansion had about 
it all the customary peculiarities of the habitations of Dutchmen. 
The gable end, fronting the street, was surmounted by a lonely 
weathercock, flourishing there in solitary sublimity, after having 
flourished more than a century before, during the natural life of an 
ordinary weathercock, on some more lordly mansion in the city of 
the Manhattoes; and a venerable horse-shoe, that had well-nigh 
been worn away beneath the frequent tread of some valorous steed, 
was nailed to the door, to propitiate the favor of Saint Nicholas, and 
guard the indwellers from all manner of physical maladies and spir¬ 
itual hobgoblins, that have been the terror of the Dutch since the 
world began. 

Tradition recalls pleasant pictures of Idleberg at that early period 
in its history: 

‘ A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.’ 

No gilded spires nor lordly halls attested the triumph of art over 
the simplicity of nature. A solitary steeple — or ciqmlo , as the 
natives called it — gleaming with whitewash, pointed to the taber¬ 
nacle where on Sundays, when the horn was thrice blown by the 
lusty trumpeter, in tones that rang again through every street and 
lane and alley in the village, our worthy ancestors assembled in gay 
attire for the various purposes of going to sleep, staring at the min¬ 
ister, flaunting in gay ribands, and breaking by a thousand innocent 
pastimes the monotony of their week-day existence. That coy vir¬ 
gin, Nature, so hard to be won into the busy haunts of men, so loth 
to desert her native retreats amid grassy lawns and purling brooks, 
deigned to dwell with the denizens of this ilk, strewing around 
their paths the brightness of her flowers and the softness of her 
spring-time tints. Pride had no dwelling there; and the pretty 
milk-maid might often be seen trudging beneath the weight of'the 
brimming pail, and exchanging nods of demure intelligence with 
the rustic suitors who watched with eagerness her firm, bold step, 
and envied her lustiness of arm. Indeed, my grandmother has more 
than once recounted to me a favorite anecdote of her personal his¬ 
tory ; how on the day after her wedding she might have been seen 
mounted behind the man of her choice on an old gray mare, trudg¬ 
ing gayly along to a frolic in the neighborhood, gotten up in honor of 
the nuptials. 

Separated from the rest of the civilized world as it was, by forests 
then almost trackless and interminable, Idleberg seemed almost a 
little commonwealth within itself. The fashions, as they were 
called, par excellence , were a series of quaint devices in the clothing 
line which emanated from the ingenious brain of a little old French¬ 
man, who talked of the beau month and manufactured nondescript 
garments with patriotic vivacity. Justice was embodied in the 
immaculate conceptions of a patriarchal magistrate, who in doubtful 
cases consulted a well-thumbed copy of the statutes, and then shut 
both eyes in grim silence, until the wondrous revelation was suffi- 
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ciently digested to be made known to his devout auditory. Once in 
every trienniad the Idlebergers were delighted with the arrival of a 
real menagerie, attended by strange music, and comprising a live 
lion, several ’possums and ’coons, a chattering monkey, and a stuffed 
anaconda; 1 admittance twenty-five cents, children half-price.’ The 
most frequent visits from foreign parts, however, were made by 
roving pedlers, who astonished the burghers with their glittering 
wares; and very often, with the price of a counterfeit gold chain, 
decoyed simple maidens from their homes, to wander as pedlers’ 
wives the world over. 

Such was the Idleberg where Caleb Van Dyke pursued his brisk 
but humble trade, singing quaint snatches of song all day, and keep¬ 
ing time with his hammer; the perfect picture of a merry, philo¬ 
sophic cobbler. His shop was the first to be opened in the morning, 
and the last to be closed at night. His fame had spread far and 
wide through all the country round about Idleberg, and there were 
many who predicted that ere long honest Caleb would realize a 
comfortable independence, and be enabled to retire to rear his chil¬ 
dren and smoke his pipe in peace, during the remnant of his terres¬ 
trial sojourning. His hearth was well crowded with those proverbial 
items of a poor man’s fortune; and the stranger who passed his 
door might easily indulge the fictitious idea of being in the vicinity 
of a school-house in holyday hours, such were the number and 
variety of the striplings who pursued their childish sports around 
the cobbler’s door. And what shall I say of the first and fairest of 
the flock, the gentle Ellen ? the pride of the village in those primi¬ 
tive times, the sweet embodiment of Dutch beauty, the light of her 
father’s eye and the solace of his toil. The various devices which 
modern fashion-mongers have invented for the improvement of the 
female form divine, were unknown to Ellen and to Idleberg. In all 
her life she had never heard of rouge . She could not play the 
piano, and was never detected gazing at the moon ; but how match¬ 
less was her skill when she plied the needle or whirled the spinning- 
wheel! She had never learned the mysteries of a fashionable 
dance; but in her adventurous rambles over the hills and plains 
that girded the village, none wa& gayer or bolder than the cobbler’s 
daughter. Untutored in the various arts of polished life, that so 
often disguise the true aspect of the heart, she cultivated a thou¬ 
sand of those nameless domestic graces that throw a halo of light 
and love wherever they are seen. Neat, simple, and beautiful was 
her ordinary attire; and on Sundays and holydays she was decora¬ 
ted with a simple ornament of jet and gold, a mimic dove, suspended 
from her neck, and dallying with every throb of her heart, a fit 
emblem of the purity and innocence that reigned within. 

The peculiarities of Dutch architecture were visible in but two 
instances at Idleberg; the one the. mansion of Caleb Van Dyke 
already described, the Other a house of public entertainment kept 
by Karl Reiser; and if there was any thing that shared Caleb’s 
affection with his family, it might be found beneath the kindly roof 
of his fellow Dutchman. Nor does the principle which animated 
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their mutual affection require any other explanation than a simple 
allusion to that bond of union which in every land beneath the sun 
unites those who speak the same mother tongue, and boast a com¬ 
mon ancestry, no matter how remote the connection. And there, 
beneath that vine-clad porch, at the quaint sign of a yellow sky 
embellished with a cluster of blue stars, a miniature orrery swinging 
from one of * six slick slim saplings ’ which shaded the door, did 
honest Caleb and mine host often assemble on afternoons and Sun¬ 
days, to smoke their pipes, drain their beer-pots, and recount in low 
Dutch old legends of Holland and Amsterdam, to the infinite edi¬ 
fication of crowds of loafers and ostlers. 

Meantime the tide of emigration was flowing westward; even 
Idleberg was not left unvisited by adventurers and speculators. 
The streets often swarmed with new-comers of every name and 
nation under the sun; and one morning Caleb Van Dyke was over¬ 
whelmed with astonishment at seeing a genuine Yankee, calling 
himself Jonas Jones, a cobbler by trade, open a shop over the way, 
and gathering crowds about his door by his loud promises of great 
bargains and superior workmanship. Mr. Jones soon realized the 
potency of bustling civility and boisterous loquacity in securing the 
patronage of a fluctuating, bargain-buying public. Very soon he 
became unable to supply the brisk demand for his wares, and found 
it necessary to import a fresh bevy of journeymen, who were kept 
busy, night and day, in making shoes for all Idleberg. In a very few 
months the honest Dutchman found his shop deserted by the friends 
on whose patronage he had relied, and himself actually jostled out 
of a livelihood by the rivalry of Jonas Jones and Company. When 
he looked with eyes beaming with affection on his portly dame, and 
thought how she would be reduced in her comeliness by actual star¬ 
vation ; when he saw in fancy his little flock going in rags and beg¬ 
ging from door to door, and his blooming Ellen robbed of her charms 
by the rude hand of poverty, and dependent for her daily bread on 
the most arduous toil; he cursed in his heart the race of adven¬ 
turers who had been the evil spirits of his ancestors, and now 
threatened to bring ruin upon himself. 

* Dunder and blitzen! ’ exclaimed honest Caleb. 1 Most meddle- 
• some Yankees! not satisfied with having once circumvented us as 
a race, you must pursue us individually to the ends of the earth, 
and tear the very bread from our children’s mouths ! ’ Having thus 
discharged with more than usual volubility the pent-up torrent of 
his rage, he threw aside the implements of his craft, and wended 
his way toward the yellow sky and blue stars of Karl Reiser. He 
was actuated thereto by a consideration for the weal of his fair 
daughter. A plan had occurred to him by which he hoped to secure 
her prosperity, at least, despite all Yankees and rival cobblers His 
neighbor, mine host, was blessed with an heir, a great unwieldy son 
of a Dutchman as he was, who rejoiced in the cognomen of Hans. 
Hans had been somewhat wild and thoughtless in his younger days; 
and it had been intimated by some who judged from his precocious 
corpulency and ruddiness of complexion, that the son had been the 
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best customer at the beer-barrel of the father. These rumors had 
however subsided, and Hans was now quietly settling down into 
the official dignity which his father had long sustained with so much 
credit and profit. If Hans had ever conceived three ideas above 
his father’s roof, the fact certainly escaped the observation of his 
most intelligent friends; blit notwithstanding these unimportant 
deficiencies, he seemed to honest Caleb the very paragon of a thriv¬ 
ing fellow and dutiful son-in-law. 

Impelled by these parental considerations, our cobbler soon reached 
the inn-porch, where he found mine host already at his post, with 
pipe in mouth, beer-pot in hand, and fair round belly reposing on his 
knees, the very picture of Dutch felicity. A chair, pipe, and foam¬ 
ing tankard were soon brought out to Caleb, who took the chair, lit 
the pipe, drank the beer, and set about proclaiming the immediate 
object of his visit with all imaginable expedition. 

1 You have a son, Mynheer ? ’ said he, inquisitively. 

1 Ya, Mynheer,’ replied Karl Reiser, emitting a dense cloud of 
smoke, that curled around his head in wreathing volumes, until he 
was almost concealed from view. After a long pause, Caleb ven¬ 
tured another observation which seemed equally intelligible to his 
companion: 

* I have a daughter, Mynheer; young — puff! — beautiful — puff! 
puff! ’ 

‘ Ya, Mynheer,’ was again the reply, after which there was 
another long pause, when their pipes and tankards were replenished, 
and the cobbler again essayed to speak: 

4 Your son Hans should get married before long; it is time you 
should retire ; eh, Mynheer ? ’ 

Puff! puff! A sudden light gleamed through the dense cloud 
that enveloped the mind and body of Karl Reiser. 4 Your daughter, 
eh? Very good! Hans Reiser and Elly Van Dyke keep tavern; 
old folks live easy and do nothing but — puff! puff! — fine grand¬ 
children— ha, ha! eh, Mynheer?* And the fair round paunch of 
the jolly Dutchman shook like an agitated hay-stack. 

Puff! puff! puff! And the long silence that ensued was at 
length broken by the voice of Caleb: 

4 Is Hans at home, Mynheer?’ 

4 Ya, Mynheer;’ and elevating his voice to a pitch loud enough 
to wake the seven sleepers or the dead, Karl aroused the youth 
from a sonorous repose in the adjacent bar-room; and in obedience 
to the paternal mandate, Hans came forth into the porch, redolent 
with the fumes of beer and tobacco, with his legs encased in a pair 
of massive boots, which were surmounted by a pair of linsey-wool¬ 
sey breeches plunged into his boot-legs after the manner of shorts. 
His body was enveloped in a red flanneLwaistcoat, garnished with 
several rows of immense brass buttons, while over his rough and 
ruddy locks a broad-brimmed hat was thrown in the most approved 
and independent style imaginable. Beneath this twinkled a pair of 
roguish eyes in the centre of a face possessed of rather more 
breadth than length, and having altogether a devil-may-care expres¬ 
sion that was truly enviable. 
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* How d* ye do, my boy ? ’ was Caleb’s first inquiry. Hans returned 
a favorable answer, and then threw himself into a chair, yawning 
to an extent that threatened to involve the lives and happiness of 
any passing troops of vagrant insects. 

‘Fine boy!* said Caleb, apostrophizing the rude specimen of 
humanity before him. ‘ Twenty-one, eh ? ’ 

* Next grass/ replied Hans, meaning thereby that at some period 
during the next spring he expected to boast the prerogatives of a 
freeman. Then lolling back in his chair, he proceeded to whistle 
one of those beautiful Dutch airs that have never been set to music, 
and very probably never will be. 

‘ Would you like to get married shortly, Hans ? * 

‘Can’t say/ replied Hans; ‘not pertic’ier.’ 

‘She’s a fine girl, Hans; can sew, knit, spin, and would make, 
altogether, an admirable wife for a gentleman in your line, and-* 

‘ I never thought much about it/ said Hans, scratching his head, 

* but if the old chap here is favorable, and wants to leave the busi¬ 
ness, why then I ’ll not be obstropolous/ 

This allusion to the ‘ old chap ’ roused Karl Reiser from his leth¬ 
argy, and opening his eyes, and emitting a dense cloud of smoke, 
he ejaculated, * Ya! ’ 

‘ But I tell you what, old fellow/ pursued Hans, addressing Caleb 
Van Dyke, ‘ I have had a kind o’ notion of trying my fortune down 
the river on a flat-boat.’ 

‘ Why, Hans! * ejaculated his father. 

‘ Why, Hans! * echoed the cobbler. 

‘ Well, well, said the young Dutchman, with the air of a genuine 
martyr, ‘ I don’t care. I’ll get married. Who is it? ’ 

‘ What would you think of my daughter Ellen for a wife ? * asked 
Caleb, getting to the sequel of his proposition ; and in token of his 
joy he drained the contents of his tankard with a gusto and a smack 
of the lips, often manifested by persons devoted to the consumption 
of fresh oysters. 

Hans Reiser stretched his eyes and mouth to their utmost extent, 
arose from his lounging posture, and with more fluency than usually 
falls to the lot of Dutchmen or sons of Dutchmen, replied, that if 
any earthly consideration could reconcile him to the disagreeable 
condition of wedlock, it was the thought that Ellen Van Dyke was 
to be his companion in the adventure. Without reflecting on the 
many trifling difficulties which might prevent or retard the alliance, 
and taking her consent for granted, he went on to say that he was 
ready at that moment, or would be equally prepared at any future 
time to accede to their wishes, if they excepted Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, at which times he informed his audience that he was 
usually engaged in the devout occupations of fishing or hunting. 
Having thus delivered himself, the pious youth retired to his favorite 
seat in the bar-room, to resume his broken nap, and have it agreea¬ 
bly diversified with visions of a thriving custom, Ellen Van Dyke, 
and a comfortable allowance of infantile Reisers. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and draining their beer- 
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pots for the last time in honor of their prospective alliance, the two 
ancient worthies bade each other an affectionate adieu, mine host 
turning within doors, and our cobbler embarking in search of his 
house. It has never been clearly ascertained why so grave and dis¬ 
creet an old gentleman as Caleb Van Dyke, should have been 
guilty of so many eccentricities on his return from the inn; now 
describing oblique and now curved lines down the street, as if in 
pursuit of some wily and erratic foe; and now bursting into snatches 
of comic song, which at this day would have entitled him to com¬ 
fortable quarters in the watch-house, and a .summons to appear 
before his worship on the morrow; but which in those primitive 
times only served to call forth loud peals of merriment from the 
occasional loiterers who heard his songs and joined in the chorus. 
Charity induces us to divide the responsibility of his proceedings 
between the effects of the tankard, the pipe, and his exhilarating 
joy at the prospect of having secured for life the happiness of his 
beloved Ellen. 

Early next morning, sobered and refreshed by his slumbers, our 
cobbler was at his post in his little shop, opening on the busiest 
street in Idleberg. It was summer time, and his wife and daughter 
sat near him, while his numerous progeny were playing before the 
open door, or cultivating the early bent of their hereditary genius 
by stitching together little scraps of leather. Could you have seen 
the old man’s eye often turning good-humoredly though involunta¬ 
rily from his work to his daughter, you would have wondered what 
happy thoughts of her were chasing each other through his brain. 
But as the day grew warmer, and the heavy toil brought drops of 
perspiration to his brow, he looked across the street toward the rival 
establishment of Jonas Jones and Company, and was astonished at 
the sight of many of his old customers going in and out, newly 
shod, and carrying large bundles beneath their elbows. Caleb threw 
down his awl in despair. 

1 What is the use/ he exclaimed, ‘ of my toiling here day and 
night, and then to be swindled out of my customers by that meddle¬ 
some Yankee? I’ll go farther west, I will; and if he or any of his 
tribe dare to cross my path again, I ’ll — I ’ll-; ’ and Caleb con¬ 

cluded the sentence by striking his heel vehemently on the floor. 
Scarcely had he executed the Yankee by this coup de pied , when 
he was accosted by a stranger standing at the door, with a bundle 
swinging from a staff that was thrown over his shoulder, and a dusty 
habit, that marked him as a pedestrian traveller. His sudden 
appearance and smiling face had the immediate effect of quieting 
the cobbler’s rage; while the stranger seated himself on the door- 
sill, pulled off his hat and wiped his brow, and hoped he was not 
intruding. 

1 No ! ’ said Caleb, doggedly; 1 but who are you, and what do you 
want ? ’ 

The stranger surveyed him for a moment, as if questioning the 
propriety and convenience of answering such interrogatories, but a 
glance at Ellen won his good-humor. 
vol. mi. 67 
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‘As to my name/ he replied, 4 that is Pelt/ 

4 Pelt, eh ? * said the cobbler, resuming his work, and surveying 
him from head to foot. 

4 Yes, Nicholas Pelt, at your service ; a poor pedagogue in search 
of fortune and adventure in these parts, that have become the theme 
of so much curiosity with us in Connecticut/ 

4 You are not a Yankee, Sir ? * 

4 Yes, but I am though/ replied Mr. Pelt. 

4 The d — 1 you are !’ said Caleb, throwing down his work with 
an expression of horror with which one might survey an approach¬ 
ing regiment of rattlesnakes. But the undaunted Yankee pro¬ 
ceeded : 

4 My object, Mr.- Excuse me, Sir; your name? You have 

mine, I believe ? ’ 

4 Van Dyke/ 

4 Dutch, eh ? * 

4 Ay/ 

4 My object, then, Mr. Van Dyke, in visiting this remote comer of 
the — the terra firma, is two-fold; first, to inform myself of the 
manners and customs of the pioneers of this new country, and sec¬ 
ondly, to disseminate the manifold-ah blessings of an erudite 
education in the polite branches of reading, writing, and cyphering. 
I have been credibly informed, Sir, that the — the natives of these 
parts entertain the notion that the moon is a mass of green cheese, 
and the stars, the astra of the Latins, so many tallow candles lit up 
every night, to light man’s pathway through the woods. These 
prejudices, however natural or agreeable to uneducated man, the 
humblest pedagogue can combat by bringing the lights of scien¬ 
tific - ah erudition to bear on the heavens by means of the teles¬ 
cope, an instrument invented by a countryman of yours, Sir, a Mr. 
Spurtzheim, which reveals to us by night whole worlds that were 
invisible by day, as saith the Dutch poet/ 

Mr. Pelt leaned back in his seat to contemplate the visible effects 
of his eloquence upon the cobbler and his family. Caleb’s numer¬ 
ous progeny gathered around their mother’s chair with looks which 
betrayed their astonishment and fear. Mr. Pelt at length relaxed 
from his dignified posture, and called to him one of the flaxen-haired 
boys, who had approached him with more boldness than the rest. 

4 Here, my little lad; what’s your name, Sir ? ’ 

The boy looked up into his mother’s face for advice, and finding 
there a glance of encouragement, he informed the stranger that his 
cognomen was Rip. 

4 Did you ever see any thing like this, my good little fellow ? ’ con¬ 
tinued the pedagogue, drawing Rip to his side, and holding up before 
him a primer adorned with various hieroglyphics and rude devices 
of several species of beasts and birds, at which the boy gazed with 
a look of mingled pleasure and wonder, while his playmates gath¬ 
ered courage enough to peep over the stranger’s shoulder, and even 
Caleb deigned to express his admiration of the mimic book. 

4 So you never saw any thing like this, Master Rip ? But you 
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surely know your letters; what’s that, Sir, that looks like a very tall 
man with his head cut off, and his legs stretched very wide and tied 
together with a string; what’s that, Sir, eh ? ’ 

Rip replied by gnawing his fore-finger, and looking to his mother 
for relief. After directing the same inquiry to the rest of the young 
Van Dykes, with equal ill-success, Mr. Pelt informed them that 
that was A; and then launched forth into a very glowing account 
of the many advantages of a scientific education, such as he humbly 
offered to impart; until the wary Dutchman was fairly driven into 
measures from which his old prejudices, if allowed to act, would 
have debarred him for ever. But Mr. Pelt was a Yankee; a gene¬ 
ric name for a race of men who never fail to accomplish any desired 
end whatsoever, no matter how difficult it might appear to others; 
and by ogling Ellen, praising the children, flattering the Dutch 
generally, and entertaining his audience with precious scraps of 
sentiment, not only on the subject of education, but also on the 
respectability and antiquity of the art of cobbling, he gained his 
end. It was fairly agreed that as the Van Dykes had a spare bed¬ 
room, they would board and lodge the pedagogue as an equivalent 
for the instruction of Rip and one or two others of the young brood 
in the primary branches of alphabetic literature. After this arrange¬ 
ment had been completed, the diligent Yankee set about ingratiating 
himself with the various heads of families throughout Idleberg; 
and in a very few days he had procured a sufficient number of pupils 
to open his school, and obtained a vacant house opposite the dwel¬ 
ling of Caleb Van Dyke for a school-room. 

Mr. Nicholas Pelt was very proud of being a Yankee; and what 
heart does not beat high at the very sound of the name ? He is the 
first to essay any enterprise of difficulty or danger. In tented fields 
first consecrated to the cause of freedom, his valor has led the van 
and won the victory. You will find him occupying every accessible 
outpost of civilization, felling the aboriginal forests, and ‘ specula¬ 
ting’ with his wooden clocks and Yankee notions. He can invent 
for you diving-bells, and go down into the sea to gather the lost 
treasures of stranded navies; or, clinging to some gas-blown balloon, 
he will defy all the laws of attraction and gravitation, soar beyond 
the flight of bird or cloud, and look down upon a revolving world, 
the solitary denizen of the upper air. He is ever the architect of 
his own fortune, and to this end leaves no expedient untried. By 
turns a woodman or a boatman, a pedler or a tinker, a country par¬ 
son or a village school-master, he is Jack at all trades, and at least 
moderately proficient in each. 

It is no wonder, then, that our pedagogue, a lineal descendant of 
this race of universal geniuses, succeeded admirably in his school. 
Education being at that time at a low ebb in Idleberg, a large 
vacuum existed which he was fully competent to fill; to the great 
profit of the village stationer, who was encouraged to import a large 
supply of primers and spelling-books, articles previously unknown 
to his catalogue of sundries and dittos. The school-room exhibited 
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within doors and without all those varieties of juvenile frolics and 
pastimes which have attended the system of popular instruction 
from the time of the first academician; and the ear of the passer-by 
was at all times agreeably entertained with the hum of infantile 
voices rehearsing that most difficult of all lessons, the alphabet. 
Now and then from the inner sanctum or closet, inhabited by a troop 
of frolicsome rats, might be heard a series of concussions, sounding 
ominously of birclien-rods and apple-tree switches, which, accom¬ 
panied with the sound of a young voice pitched to the highest key 
of opposition and dissent, gave token that some luckless urchin was 
undergoing the operation of being pelted by Mr. Nicholas Pelt. In 
short, our pedagogue, though quite a young man, soon acquired from 
the boys the appellation of ‘Old Nick;* but while the victims of 
his scholastic fury regarded him a very devil in human form, the 
good matrons of the village canonized him as a second Solomon; a 
distinction which he merited, at least in the observance of the pro¬ 
verbial injunction, ‘ spare not the rod ; * an interpolation in Holy 
Writ, as we have whilom thought, that is more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

* WUAT rs WHITTI.V RIMAINB * FOR ASOTflSB NCVBSR. 


TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 


»T MIW. MART *. IIX TV 17 T, 


Love in my heart hath lit his quenchless brand; 

Oh! by his power might I transformed be, 

I would become a mirror in thy hand. 

So thy bright eyes might ever gaze on me. 


Or I would be the odors that repose 
Amid the clustering tresses of thy hnir; 

Or the thin veil that o'er thy bosom flows. 

And envious hides the ivory treasures there. 


XII. 

Or I would be the scarf that round thee waves, 
The robe whose folds thy peerless form caress; 
The happy rivulet thy charms that laves, 

And to its breast enfolds thy loveliness. 


Or I would choose the blissful destiny 
Of those fair pearls that twine thy neck more fair; 
Or e’en the sandal 'neath thy tread would be, 

So I thy beauteous form might proudly bear. 
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THE GOLDEN WORDS OF TYTHAGORAS. 


Th* 'golden wot±*' of Ptthxooiixs, or the Greek hexameter* containing the mam precept* of thatmyeteri- 
ou* philoeopher. ■were the m >*t famrai among the brief didactic composition* of antiquity, and they have 
been repeatedly translated into almost every cultivated language i^mong the modern*. With the exception of 
the Proverb* of Solomon, it would be difficult elsewhere to find so much and so various sententious wisdom 
comprised in bo brief a space. From their wide celebrity, therefore, and their intrinsic merit, 1 have thought 
that another and very faithful version might be neither superfluous nor unacceptable. Poltoow 


First to the deathless gods be honor due ; 

Next to thine oath with zealous awe be true : 

To heroes then and each infernal shade 
Be all established ritual worship paid. 

Honor thy parents and thy kin, and take 
Him to thy heart, who lives for virtue’s sake. 

Yield to mild words and works of useful end, 

Nor for a slight offence forsake thy friend ; 

Since soon, most soon ! inevitable Fate 
Will render vain alike thy love or hate. 

Remember well a constant watch to keep 
O’er wrath, and lust, and appetite, and sleep. 

Stoop to no meanness, or with others joined, 

Or by thyself, but reverence thine own mind. 

Attend tliine every act with earnest heed, 

And practice justice both in word and deed. 

Remember all must die, and while you live 
At times be close ; at others freely give. 

Those ills the gods have destined for thy lot 
Endure with patient mind, and murmur not; 

But heal them if thou canst, and ever know 
The good receive a trifling share of wo. 

Be not amazed to see the human breast 
By many tenets, good and bad, possessed, 

Nor let them bind thy steps. Be calm and mild, 

Even though thine ear with falsehood be defiled. 

Let none persuade thee, or to do, or say 
Aught to thy hurt: take counsel ere thou lay 
Thy plans in act, lest silly things be done, 

But leave the fool in headlong haste to run. 

What thou attemptest, know ; what’s needful learn ; 

Thus shall thy happy life glide smooth through every turn. 

Guard well thy health, inestimable prize ! 

With temperate drink, and food, and exercise. 

(I call that temperate which begets no pain.) 

Addict thyself to diet neat and plain. 

Shun all that hurts green Envy’s vision : flee 
Ill-timed and vulgar waste ; yet scorn to be 
A soulless niggard. In each point pursue 
The golden mean, and to thyself be true. 

Take not soft slumber to thy yielding eyes 
Ere that day’s conduct thrice lliou scrutinize. 

* Where have I erred ? what done ? or what passed by ? T 
Thus search thine acts throughout with careful eye. 

If bad, thy spirit pierce with sorrow’s dart; 

If good, rejoice in thy approving heart. 

Live by these teachings : these will guide thy feet 
Along the path that leads to Virtue’s seat. 

Bv him I swear, who to our knowledge gave 
The fount of Nature’s ever-flowing wave, 
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The great quaternion.* Suppliantly ask 
Of God a blessing; then approach thy task. 

Master these precepts, and thy liberal ken 
Shall scan the essence both of gods and men, 

Their reach and limits ; and thine eyes shall see 
Nature in all alike, all harmony. 

No baffled hope shall then extort thy sighs, 

Or aught escape thy penetrating eyes. 

Thou ’It see the self-wrought sorrows of thy kind, 
To blessings nigh them obstinately blind. 

Few find the path of exit from their wo ; 

But deaf, Fate-frenzied, onward still they go. 

Like balls unstable, here and there they roll, 

While woes unnumbered fasten on the soul. 

For ever by their side stands fatal Strife, 

Grows with their growth, and desolates their life. 
Great Jove ! from what sad ills would men be free, 
Did all but know their state and destiny! 

But courage, thou ! from Heaven our being springs ; 
To us great Nature shows her treasured things. 

If these be thine, upon my words repose, 

And save thy spirit from these mortal woes. 

Eschew unhallowed meats, once more I urge, 
Whether the body or the soul thou ’dst purge. 

On Action’s car, throughout thy whole career, 

Let Knowledge sit—life’s noblest charioteer. 

Then from this clay thou’It soar to yon free sky, 

A deathless god, endiadem’d on high. 


FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 


BT A. NSW CONTKIBDTOR. 


It seems not a little strange, at first thought, that the speeches of 
so few of the eminent members of the bar have been collected and 
published in a distinct form. Even including those of Erskine, we 
doubt whether the whole would amount to a dozen volumes. 
Whoever possesses a copy of the English State Trials will find in 
it by far the most complete collection to be found in our language. 
It certainly may well excite surprise that a profession so numerous, 
many of whose members both in England and in this country stand 
in the foremost rank of distinguished men, and who seem compelled 
almost perforce to be orators, should have given so little to the world 
that is worthy of preservation. To what cause is this to be attribu¬ 
ted ? Not, surely, to any want of talent, nor to any defects of edu¬ 
cation. Nor is the answer sometimes given, that the public in 
general feel little interest in the proceedings of judicial tribunals, 
satisfactory. We readily admit that the great majority of civil 
cases are not very attractive, except to the profession, and to those 


• QnATsnvioN. A mysterious term, generally understood to mean the four co operative elements—Are. 
air, earth, and water 
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who have something at stake. Most men are too busy to spend 
much time in witnessing the ordinary displays of legal gladiator- 
ship. But our courts of justice are by no means entirely deserted. 
Scarcely any cause is so dull that some are not attracted to listen; 
and certainly, the causes that come before our juries are oftentimes 
of the very highest importance. Not only the property, the liberty, 
and the lives of individuals depend upon their decisions, but prin¬ 
ciples are then settled involving the welfare of communities, and 
the preservation of government. 

Hume has somewhere said, that among a rude people the judicial 
is of more consequence than the legislative power. This remark 
may with greater truth be made of a people far advanced in civili¬ 
zation, where the laws have become * so complicated that an accu¬ 
rate knowledge of them can only be obtained by the labor of years. 
With us, the people and the law-makers are one. So long as our 
present form of government remains, the citizen will find frothing 
oppressive in the letter of the law. It is in the application of the 
law to individual cases; in the exercise of that license of discretion 
necessarily vested in the judge, that the danger lies. The day of 
legislative tyranny has passed by. The highest executive officer 
in the government cannot take a dollar from the poor man’s pocket 
without an equivalent. Nor can judges now imprison without trial 
and execute without conviction. If men would tyrannize over their 
fellows, they must do it under the forms of law. The power to 
oppress has changed hands, and the interpreter of the law has 
become more powerful than its maker. He is to decide upon its 
meaning, and can give it such construction as will best suit his own 
purposes. In the vast abyss of precedents he will ever be able to 
find those that will give him a show of authority for what he wishes 
to do, and can shelter himself from impeachment behind subtle 
technical distinctions. In fide, there is no man in the State who 
can so trample on the rights of others as an able, unscrupulous 
judge. 

That the great power thus entrusted to our judiciary has in our 
time rarely been abused, we readily admit The fact is honorable 
alike to the judges and to our age. Many causes have concurred 
to produce it, and perhaps not the least potent is the voice of public 
opinion, which is not entirely unheard in the halls of justice. But 
however learned and upright the judges may be, their tremendous 
power to do mischief, if they be so disposed, is indisputable. They 
say even to the omnipotence of our national and state legislatures, 

‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ 

If then it be true, that in no former age has the judiciary occu¬ 
pied so high a rank amidst the departments of government; that 
never before were so many questions affecting not only individuals 
but nations subjected to its decision; we may reasonably expect 
that the displays of the advocate will be more brilliant and effective, 
as the sphere of his exertions becomes wider. It certainly must be 
attributable to himself that his forensic efforts have neither present 
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interest nor permanent value. The stimuli of an exciting theme, 
and an attentive audience, are rarely wanting. 

It would be preposterous to deny that a large class of litigated 
cases affords but little scope for displays of oratorical ability. No 
art of counsel can dignify them or render them attractive. Yet we 
know that many of the forensic arguments of antiquity, which have 
been handed down to us as perfect models of this species of com¬ 
position, were spoken on occasions that excited no great degree of 
public interest. Of them we must say .materiem reponabat opus. It 
is the perfection of the style, the felicity of the arrangement, and 
the harmony of the parts, that chiefly commend them to our admi¬ 
ration. The occasions that gave them birth passed away with the 
other passing events of the hour; but they are imperishable. There 
is the vitality of genius in them. We see every where the master- 
hand of the orator. The assassination of a nobleman was not so 
uncommon an occurrence at Rome as to excite greater alarm and 
indignation than the murder of a respectable citizen among our¬ 
selves ; but where is the Cicero that shall embalm even the 
minutest details in his immortal words, and transmit them to 
posterity; to rouse the anger, or to move the compassion of the 
reader in the remotest land, and through all time ? 

If we refer to the speeches of eminent modern lawyers, we shall 
find that our interest in what they said is mainly owing to them¬ 
selves, and not to any extrinsic circumstances. When Erskine 
made his maiden argument, four others had spoken before him on 
the same side; and these, too, the most distinguished lawyers of 
that time; yet their words perished with the breath that gave them 
utterance, and his alone have preserved iu the memory of general 
readers any recollection of that trial. The Salem tragedy will be 
known to posterity only as Webster has depicted it. Other able 
men addressed the jury, but who now can name them? Ever will 
our imagination be haunted with the vision of that white-haired old 
man, lying in peaceful slumber, and of the assassin as he stealthily 
creeps through the moonlit apartments, 1 now in glimmer and now 
in gloom.’ 

The orator, indeed, like the poet, may, in a certain sense, be said 
to be a creator. The materials may be ready to his hand, but he 
must give them shape and symmetry. He is to clothe the skeleton 
with flesh, to breathe into its nostrils the breath of life, and send it 
forth, a Venus, the perfection of feminine grace, or an Apollo, radi¬ 
ant with manly beauty. In his mouth words have a power which 
they have not in the mouths of other men. Does he speak to you 
of the wrongs inflicted by some hard-hearted oppressor, your brow 
grows black with rage. Does he tell of the misery endured by 
some poor patient man, the tears are dropping unaware from your 
eyes. Is he describing a transaction in a distant place, it is passing 
before you. The past gives up its dead at his bidding. The dim 
shadows of the future become life-like and real. He sees deeper 
than other men into the heart of man. He is better able to distin¬ 
guish between what is peculiar to the individual and what is com- 
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mon to the race; and hence his words have an interest long after 
the events which gave them their origin have passed away and 
been forgotten. Let such a man speak upon ever so humble a 
theme, and all within the sound of his voice are irresistibly attracted 
to listen. His logic may be bad, his rhetoric rude, his manner 
uncouth; but there is some secret power, some indefinable charm, 
which we can bring to the test of no analysis, and whose presence 
we only recognize when it has become too late to resist; when we 
are its captives, fettered and helpless. 

If what we have said be true, it is sufficiently apparent that there 
is nothing in the character of judicial tribunals, or in the nature of 
the subjects discussed before them, that satisfactorily accounts for the 
dearth of forensic orators. Perhaps we may say that the question 
is answered, when we remember that Nature cannot be forced to 
bestow her gifts; that as Greece had but one Demosthenes, and 
Rome but one Cicero, we must now patiently wait for the hour and 
the man. 

In estimating the merits of forensic orators it is necessary that 
we understand the nature of forensic eloquence. Its peculiar 
province should be definitely marked out. The advocate, in 
addressing a jury, occupies a very different position from him 
who addresses a popular or a deliberative assembly. He is speak¬ 
ing to a body of men too small to be affected by that contagious 
sympathy which oftentimes produces such wonderful results upon 
men when collected together in masses. They are sitting before 
him as judges, and judges too of a simple matter of fact. In 
the result they have no personal interest It is but rarely that an 
effective appeal to their passions can be made. Little use can 
be made of those vague but customary phrases which so pow¬ 
erfully affect the feelings of the partisan and devotee. The point 
at issue is usually a simple and definite one, and the relevancy or 
irrelevancy of an argument is easily seen. They are not to decide 
whether certain general propositions be true or false. They are not 
to deal with general principles, but with facts. Hence the sphere of 
the advocate is narrow and circumscribed, and he can show only the 
acuteness, not the depth and the comprehensiveness, of his intellect 

Among the most important qualities of the advocate must be 
ranked that of making a clear statement of facts. He who is 
unable to do this can never be successful at the bar. But he is to 
do something more. Amidst the multitude of circumstances he 
must select those which are the most favorable for his purposes, 
and bringing them prominently into view, keep as much as possible 
all others out of sight Here there is room for the exercise of the 
greatest subtilty. The facts are all before the jury. The advocate 
cannot, like the historian, totally suppress such as make against 
himself. Hume’s defence of the Stuarts, admirable as it is, could 
never have produced conviction in the mind of one who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of that dynasty. He told 
his readers but a part of what he knew, and so told even that, as to 
produce the effect of an absolute falsehood. It is by the skilful 
vol. xxi. 68 
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4 How d’ ye do, my boy ? ’ was Caleb’s first inquiry. Hans returned 
a favorable answer, and then threw himself into a chair, yawning 
to an extent that threatened to involve the lives and happiness of 
any passing troops of vagrant insects. 

‘ Fine boy! ’ said Caleb, apostrophizing the rude specimen of 
humanity before him. 4 Twenty-one, eh?’ 

4 Next grass,’ replied Hans, meaning thereby that at some period 
during the next spring he expected to boast the prerogatives of a 
freeman. Then lolling back in his chair, he proceeded to whistle 
one of those beautiful Dutch airs that have never been set to music, 
and very probably never will be. 

4 Would you like to get married shortly, Hans ? * 

‘Can’t say,’ replied Hans; ‘not pertic’ler.’ 

‘She’s a fine girl, Hans; can sew, knit, spin, and would make, 
altogether, an admirable wife for a gentleman in your line, and-* 

4 1 never thought much about it,’ said Hans, scratching his head, 

4 but if the old chap here is favorable, and wants to leave the busi¬ 
ness, why then I ’ll not be obstropolous.’ 

This allusion to the 4 old chap ’ roused Karl Reiser from his leth- 
argy, and opening his eyes, and emitting a dense cloud of smoke, 
he ejaculated, 4 Ya! ’ 

4 But I tell you what, old fellow,’ pursued Hans, addressing Caleb 
Van Dyke, 4 1 have had a kind o’ notion of trying my fortune down 
the river on a flat-boat.’ 

4 Why, Hans! * ejaculated his father. 

4 Why, Hans! * echoed the cobbler. 

4 Well, well, said the young Dutchman, with the air of a genuine 
martyr, 4 1 do n’t care. I’ll get married. Who is it ? * 

4 What would you think of my daughter Ellen for a wife ? * asked 
Caleb, getting to the sequel of his proposition; and in token of his 
joy he drained the contents of his tankard with a gusto and a smack 
of the lips, often manifested by persons devoted to the consumption 
of fresh oysters. 

Hans Reiser stretched his eyes and mouth to their utmost extent, 
arose from his lounging posture, and with more fluency than usually 
falls to the lot of Dutchmen or sons of Dutchmen, replied, that if 
any earthly consideration could reconcile him to the disagreeable 
condition of wedlock, it was the thought that Ellen Van Dyke was 
to be his companion in the adventure. Without reflecting on the 
many trifling difficulties which might prevent or retard the alliance, 
and taking her consent for granted, he went on to say that he was 
ready at that moment, or would be equally prepared at any future 
time to accede to their wishes, if they excepted Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, at which times he informed his audience that he was 
usually engaged in the devout occupations of fishing or hunting. 
Having thus delivered himself, the pious youth retired to his favorite 
seat in the bar-room, to resume his broken nap, and have it agreea¬ 
bly diversified with visions of a thriving custom, Ellen Van Dyke, 
and a comfortable allowance of infantile Reisers. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and draining their beer- 
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pots for the last time in honor of their prospective alliance, the two 
ancient worthies bade each other an affectionate adieu, mine host 
turning within doors, and our cobbler embarking in search of his 
house. It has never been clearly ascertained why so grave and dis¬ 
creet an old gentleman as Caleb Van Dyke, should have been 
guilty of so many eccentricities on his return from the inn; now 
describing oblique and now curved lines down the street, as if in 
pursuit of some wily and erratic foe; and now bursting into snatches 
of comic song, which at this day would have entitled him to com¬ 
fortable quarters in the watch-house, and a .summons to appear 
before his worship on the morrow; but which in those primitive 
times only served to call forth loud peals of merriment from the 
occasional loiterers who heard his songs and joined in the chorus. 
Charity induces us to divide the responsibility of his proceedings 
between the effects of the tankard, the pipe, and his exhilarating 
joy at the prospect of having secured for life the happiness of his 
beloved Ellen. 

Early next morning, sobered and refreshed by his slumbers, our 
cobbler was at his post in his little shop, opening on the busiest 
street in Idleberg. It was summer time, and his wife and daughter 
sat near him, while his numerous progeny were playing before the 
open door, or cultivating the early bent of their hereditary genius 
by stitching together little scraps of leather. Could you have seen 
the old man’s eye often turning good-humoredly though involunta¬ 
rily from his work to his daughter, you would have wondered what 
happy thoughts of her were chasing each other through his brain. 
But as the day grew warmer, and the heavy toil brought drops of 
perspiration to his brow, he looked across the street toward the rival 
establishment of Jonas Jones and Company, and was astonished at 
the sight of many of his old customers going in and out, newly 
shod, and carrying large bundles beneath their elbows. Caleb threw 
down his awl in despair. 

1 What is the use,’ he exclaimed, ‘ of my toiling here day and 
night, and then to be swindled out of my customers by that meddle¬ 
some Yankee ? I ’ll go farther west, I will; and if he or any of his 
tribe dare to cross my path again, I ’ll — I ’ll-; ’ and Caleb con¬ 

cluded the sentence by striking his heel vehemently on the floor. 
Scarcely had he executed the Yankee by this coup de pied , when 
he was accosted by a stranger standing at the door, with a bundle 
swinging from a staff that was thrown over his shoulder, and a dusty 
habit, that marked him as a pedestrian traveller. His sudden 
appearance and smiling face had the immediate effect of quieting 
the cobbler’s rage; while the stranger seated himself on the door- 
sill, pulled off his hat and wiped his brow, and hoped he was not 
intruding. 

1 No ! ’ said Caleb, doggedly; 1 but who are you, and what do you 
want ? ’ 

The stranger surveyed him for a moment, as if questioning the 
propriety and convenience of answering such interrogatories, but a 
glance at Ellen won his good-humor. 

67 
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‘As to my name/ he replied, ‘ that is Pelt/ 

4 Pelt, eh ? * said the cobbler, resuming his work, and surveying 
him from head to foot. 

• Yes, Nicholas Pelt, at your service ; a poor pedagogue in search 
of fortune and adventure in these parts, that have become the theme 
of so much curiosity with us in Connecticut/ 

* You are not a Yankee, Sir V 

4 Yes, but I am though/ replied Mr. Pelt 

4 The d — 1 you are ! ’ said Caleb, throwing down his work with 
an expression of horror with which one might survey an approach¬ 
ing regiment of rattlesnakes. But the undaunted Yankee pro¬ 
ceeded : 

4 My object, Mr.- Excuse me, Sir; your name? You have 

mine, I believe ? ’ 

4 Van Dyke/ 

4 Dutch, eh ? ’ 

4 Ay/ 

4 My object, then, Mr. Van Dyke, in visiting this remote comer of 
the — the terra firma, is two-fold; first, to inform myself of the 
manners and customs of the pioneers of this new country, and sec¬ 
ondly, to disseminate the manifold-ah blessings of an erudite 
education in the polite branches of reading, writing, and cyphering. 
I have been credibly informed, Sir, that the — the natives of these 
parts entertain the notion that the moon is a mass of green cheese, 
and the stars, the astra of the Latins, so many tallow candles lit up 
every night, to light man’s pathway through the woods. These 
prejudices, however natural or agreeable to uneducated man, the 
humblest pedagogue can combat by bringing the lights of scien¬ 
tific-ah erudition to bear on the heavens by means of the teles¬ 
cope, an instrument invented by a countryman of yours, Sir, a Mr. 
Spurtzheim, which reveals to us by night whole worlds that were 
invisible by day, as saith the Dutch poet/ 

Mr. Pelt leaned back in his seat to contemplate the visible effects 
of his eloquence upon the cobbler and his family. Caleb’s numer¬ 
ous progeny gathered around their mother’s chair with looks which 
betrayed their astonishment and fear. Mr. Pelt at length relaxed 
from his dignified posture, and called to him one of the flaxen-haired 
boys, who had approached him with more boldness than the rest. 

4 Here, my little lad; what’s your name, Sir ? ’ 

The boy looked up into his mother’s face for advice, and finding 
there a glance of encouragement, he informed the stranger that his 
cognomen was Rip. 

1 Did you ever see any thing like this, my good little fellow?’ con¬ 
tinued the pedagogue, drawing Rip to his side, and holding up before 
him a primer adorned with various hieroglyphics and rude devices 
of several species of beasts and birds, at which the boy gazed with 
a look of mingled pleasure and wonder, while his playmates gath¬ 
ered courage enough to peep over the stranger’s shoulder, and even 
Caleb deigned to express his admiration of the mimic book. 

4 So you never saw any thing like this, Master Rip ? But you 
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surely know your letters; what’s that, Sir, that looks like a very tall 
man with his head cut off, and his legs stretched very wide and tied 
together with a string; what’s that, Sir, eh ? * 

Rip replied by gnawing his fore-finger, and looking to his mother 
for relief. After directing the same inquiry to the rest of the young 
Van Dykes, with equal ill-success, Mr. Pelt informed them that 
that was A; and then launched forth into a very glowing account 
of the many advantages of a scientific education, such as he humbly 
offered to impart; until the wary Dutchman was fairly driven into 
measures from which his old prejudices, if allowed to act, would 
have debarred him for ever. But Mr. Pelt was a Yankee ; a gene¬ 
ric name for a race of men who never fail to accomplish any desired 
end whatsoever, no matter how difficult it might appear to others; 
and by ogling Ellen, praising the children, flattering -the Dutch 
generally, and entertaining his audience with precious scraps of 
sentiment, not only on the subject of education, but also on the 
respectability and antiquity of the art of cobbling, he gained his 
end. It was fairly agreed that as the Van Dykes had a spare bed¬ 
room, they would board and lodge the pedagogue as an equivalent 
for the instruction of Rip and one or two others of the young brood 
in the primary branches of alphabetic literature. After this arrange¬ 
ment had been completed, the diligent Yankee set about ingratiating 
himself with the various heads of families throughout Idleberg; 
and in a very few days he had procured a sufficient number of pupils 
to open his school, and obtained a vacant house opposite the dwel¬ 
ling of Caleb Van Dyke for a school-room. 

Mr. Nicholas Pelt was very proud of being a Yankee; and what 
heart does not beat high at the very sound of the name ? He is the 
first to essay any enterprise of difficulty or danger. In tented fields 
first consecrated to the cause of freedom, his valor has led the van 
and won the victory. You will find him occupying every accessible 
outpost of civilization, felling the aboriginal forests, and * specula¬ 
ting’ with his wooden clocks and Yankee notions. He can invent 
for you diving-bells, and go down into the sea to gather the lost 
treasures of stranded navies; or, clinging to some gas-blown balloon, 
he will defy all the laws of attraction and gravitation, soar beyond 
the flight of bird or cloud, and look down upon a revolving world, 
the solitary denizen of the upper air. He is ever the architect of 
his own fortune, and to this end leaves no expedient untried. By 
turns a woodman or a boatman, a pedler or a tinker, a country par¬ 
son or a village school-master, he is Jack at all trades, and at least 
moderately proficient in each. 

It is no wonder, then, that our pedagogue, a lineal descendant of 
this race of universal geniuses, succeeded admirably in his school. 
Education being at that time at a low ebb in Idleberg, a large 
vacuum existed which he was fully competent to fill; to the great 
profit of the village stationer, who was encouraged to import a large 
supply of primers and spelling-books, articles previously unknown 
to his catalogue of sundries and dittos. The school-room exhibited 
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within doors and without all those varieties of juvenile frolics and 
pastimes which have attended the system of popular instruction 
from the time of the first academician; and the ear of the passer-by 
was at all times agreeably entertained with the hum of infantile 
voices rehearsing that’ most difficult of all lessons, the alphabet. 
Now and then from the inner sanctum or closet, inhabited by a troop 
of frolicsome rats, might be heard a series of concussions, sounding 
ominously of birchen-rods and apple-tree switches, which, accom¬ 
panied with the sound of a young voice pitched to the highest key 
of opposition and dissent, gave token that some luckless urchin was 
undergoing the operation of being pelted by Mr. Nicholas Pelt. In 
short, our pedagogue, though quite a young man, soon acquired from 
the boys the appellation of ‘Old Nick;* but while the victims of 
his scholastic fury regarded him a very devil in human form, the 
good matrons of the village canonized him as a second Solomon; a 
distinction which he merited, at least in the observance of the pro¬ 
verbial injunction, ‘spare not the rod;* an interpolation in Holy 
Writ, as we have whilom thought, that is more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

* W HAT (8 WKITTSS HIMA1N8 ' TOli ANOTHSR NDMBSH. 


TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 


»T MRS. VAR T 5. HXW1TZ. 


Love in my heart hath lit his quenchless brand; 

Oh! by his power might I transformed be, 

I would become a mirror in thy hand. 

So thy bright eyes might ever gaze on me. 


Or 1 would be the odors that repose 
Amid the clustering tresses of thy hair; 

Or the thin veil that o’er thy bosom Hows, 

And envious hides the ivory treasures there. 


XII. 

Or I would be the scarf that round thee waves, 
The robe whose folds thy peerless form caress; 
The happy rivulet thy charms that laves, 

And to its breast enfolds thy loveliness. 


Or I w’ould choose the blissful destiny 
Of those fair pearls that twine thy neck more fair; 
Or e’en the sandal ’neath thy tread would be, 

So I thy beauteous form might proudly bear. 
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THE GOLDEN WORDS OF TYTHAGORAS. 


Tu* ’golden words' of Ptthxoorxs, or the Greek hexameters containing the main precepts of that mysteri¬ 
ous philosopher, were the m >st famous am mg the brief didactic compositions of antiquity, and they have 
been repeatedly translated into almost every cultivated language among the moderns. With the exception of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, it would be difficult elsewhere to And so much and so various sententious wisdom 
comprised in so brief a space. From their wide celebrity, therefore, and their intrinsic merit, 1 have thought 
that another and very faithful version might be neither superfluous nor unacceptable. p 


First to the deathless gods be honor due ; 

Next to thine oath with zealous awe be true : 

To heroes then and each infernal shade 
Be all established ritual worship paid. 

Honor thy parents and thy kin, and take 
Him to thy heart, who lives for virtue’s sake. 

Yield to mild words and works of useful end, 

Nor for a slight oflence torsake thy friend ; 

Since soon, most soon ! inevitable Fate 
Will render vain alike thy love or hate. 

Remember well a constant watch to keep 
O'er wrath, and lust, and appetite, and sleep. 

Stoop to no meanness, or with others joined, 

Or by thyself, but reverence thine own mind. 

Attend thine every act with earnest heed, 

And practice justice both in word and deed. 

Remember all must die, and while you live 
At times be close ; at others freely give. 

Those ills the gods have destined lor thy lot 
Endure with patient mind, and murmur not; 

But heal them if thou canst. and ever know 
The good receive a trifling share of wo. 

Be not amazed to see the human breast 
By many tenets, good and bad, possessed, 

Nor let them bind thy steps. Be calm and mild, 

Even though thine ear with falsehood be defiled. 

Let none persuade thee, or to do, or say 
Aught to thy hurt: take counsel ere thou lay 
Thy plans in act, lest silly things be done, 

But leave the fool in headlong haste to run. 

What thou attemptest, know ; what’s needful learn ; 

Thus shall thy happy life glide smooth through every turn. 

Guard well thy health, inestimable prize f 
With temperate drink, and food, and exercise. 

(I call that temperate which begets no pain.) 

Addict thyself to diet neat and plain. 

Shun all that hurts green Envy’s vision : flee 
Ill-timed and vulgar waste ; yet scorn to be 
A soulless niggard. In each point pursue 
The golden mean, and to thyself be true. 

Take not soft slumber to thv yielding eyes 
Ere that day’s conduct thrice thou scrutinize. 

* Where have I erred ? what done ? or what passed by ? 1 
Thus search thine acts throughout with careful eye. 

If l>ad. thy spirit pierce with sorrow’s dart; 

If good, rejoice in thy approving heart. 

Live by these teachings : these will guide thy feet 
Along the path that leads to Virtue’s seat. 

Bv him I swear, who to our knowledge gave 
The fount of Nature’s ever-flowing wave, 
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The great quaternion* Suppliantly ask 
Of God a blessing; then approach thy task. 

Master these precepts, and thy liberal ken 
Shall scan the essence both of gods and men, 

Their reach and limits ; and thine eyes shall see 
Nature in all alike, all harmony. 

No baffled hope shall then extort thy sighs, 

Or aught escape thy penetrating eyes. 

Thou ’It see the self-wrought sorrows of thy kind, 
To blessings nigh them obstinately blind. 

Few find the path of exit from their wo ; 

But deaf, Fate-frenzied, onward still they go. 

Like balls unstable, here and there they roll, 

While woes unnumbered fasten on the soul. 

For ever bv their side stands fatal Strife, 

Grows with their growth, and desolates their life. 
Great Jove ! from what sad ills would men be free, 
Did all but know their slate and destiny! 

But courage, thou ! from Heaven our being springs ; 
To us great Nature shows her treasured things. 

11* these be thine, upon my words repose, 

And save thy spirit from tnese mortal woes. 

Eschew unhallowed meats, once more I urge, 
Whether the body or the soul thou ’dst purge. 

On Action’s car, throughout thv whole career, 

Let Knowledge sit— life’s noblest charioteer. 

Then from this clay thou ’It soar to yon free sky, 

A deathless god, endiadem’d on high. 


FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 


BY A NSW CONTRIBUTOR. 


It seems not a little strange, at first thought, that the speeches of 
so few of the eminent members of the bar have been collected and 
published in a distinct form. Even including those of Erskine, we 
doubt whether the whole would amount to a dozen volumes. 
Whoever possesses a copy of the English State Trials will find in 
it by far the most complete collection to be found in our language. 
It certainly may well excite surprise that a profession so numerous, 
many of whose members both in England and in this country stand 
in the foremost rank of distinguished men, and who seem compelled 
almost perforce to be orators, should have given so little to the world 
that is worthy of preservation. To what cause is this to be attribu¬ 
ted ? Not, surely, to any want of talent, nor to any defects of edu¬ 
cation. Nor is the answer sometimes given, that the public in 
general feel little interest in the proceedings of judicial tribunals, 
satisfactory. We readily admit that the great majority of civil 
cases are not very attractive, except to the profession, and to those 


• Quatirnton. A mysterious term, generally understood to mean the four co-operative elements — flie. 
«ir, earth, and water 
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who have something at stake. Most men are too busy to spend 
much time in witnessing the ordinary displays of legal gladiator- 
ship. But our courts of justice are by no means entirely deserted. 
Scarcely any cause is so dull that some are not attracted to listen; 
and certainly, the causes that come before our juries are oftentimes 
of the very highest importance. Not only the property, the liberty, 
and the lives of individuals depend upon their decisions, but prin¬ 
ciples are then settled involving the welfare of communities, and 
the preservation of government. 

Hume has somewhere said, that among a rude people the judicial 
is of more consequence than the legislative power. This remark 
may with greater truth be made of a people far advanced in civili¬ 
zation, where the laws have become * so complicated that an accu¬ 
rate knowledge of them can only be obtained by the labor of years. 
With us, the people and the law-makers are one. So long as our 
present form of government remains, the citizen will find nothing 
oppressive in the letter of the law. It is in the application of the 
law to individual cases; in the exercise of that license of discretion 
necessarily vested in the judge, that the danger lies. The day of 
legislative tyranny has passed by. The highest executive officer 
in the government cannot take a dollar from the poor man’s pocket 
without an equivalent. Nor can judges now imprison without trial 
and execute without conviction. If men would tyrannize over their 
fellows, they must do it under the forms of law. The power to 
oppress has changed hands, and the interpreter of the law has 
become more powerful than its maker. He is to decide upon its 
meaning, and can give it such construction as will best suit his own 
purposes. In the vast abyss of precedents he will ever be able to 
find those that will give him a show of authority for what he wishes 
to do, and can shelter himself from impeachment behind subtle 
technical distinctions. In fide, there is no man in the State who 
can so trample on the rights of others as an able, unscrupulous 
judge. 

That the great power thus entrusted to our judiciary has in our 
time rarely been abused, we readily admit. The fact is honorable 
alike to the judges and to our age. Many causes have concurred 
to produce it, and perhaps not the least potent is the voice of public 
opinion, which is not entirely unheard in the halls of justice. But 
however learned and upright the judges may be, their tremendous 
power to do mischief, if they be so disposed, is indisputable. They 
say even to the omnipotence of our national and state legislatures, 
‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ 

If then it be true, that in no former age has the judiciary occu¬ 
pied so high a rank amidst the departments of government; that 
never before were so many questions affecting not only individuals 
but nations subjected to its decision; we may reasonably expect 
that the displays of the advocate will be more brilliant and effective, 
as the sphere of his exertions becomes wider. It certainly must be 
attributable to himself that his forensic efforts have neither present 
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interest nor permanent value. The stimuli of an exciting theme, 
and an attentive audience, are rarely wanting. 

It would be preposterous to deny that a large class of litigated 
cases affords but little scope for displays of oratorical ability. No 
art of counsel can dignify them or render them attractive. Yet we 
know that many of the forensic arguments of antiquity, which have 
been handed down to us as perfect models of this species of com¬ 
position, were spoken on occasions that excited no great degree of 
public interest. Of them we must say, materiem reponabat opus. It 
is the perfection of the style, the felicity of the arrangement, and 
the harmony of the parts, that chiefly commend them to our admi¬ 
ration. The occasions that gave them birth passed away with the 
other passing events of the hour; but they are imperishable. There 
is the vitality of genius in them. We see every where the master- 
hand of the orator. The assassination of a nobleman was not so 
uncommon an occurrence at Rome as to excite greater alarm and 
indignation than the murder of a respectable citizen among our¬ 
selves ; but where is the Cicero that shall embalm even the 
minutest details in his immortal words, and transmit them to 
posterity; to rouse the anger, or to move the compassion of the 
reader in the remotest land, and through all time ? 

If we refer to the speeches of eminent modern lawyers, we shall 
find that our interest in what they said is mainly owing to them¬ 
selves, and not to any extrinsic circumstances. When Erskine 
made his maiden argument, four others had spoken before him on 
the same side; and these, too, the most distinguished lawyers of 
that time; yet their words perished with the breath that gave them 
utterance, and his alone have preserved iu the memory of general 
readers any recollection of that trial. The Salem tragedy will be 
known to posterity only as Webster has depicted it. Other able 
men addressed the jury, but who now can name them? Ever will 
our imagination be haunted with the vision of that white-haired old 
man, lying in peaceful slumber, and of the assassin as he stealthily 
creeps through the moonlit apartments, ‘ now in glimmer and now 
in gloom.’ 

The orator, indeed, like the poet, may, in a certain sense, be said 
to be a creator. The materials may be ready to his hand, but he 
must give them shape and symmetry. He is to clothe the skeleton 
with flesh, to breathe into its nostrils the breath of life, and send it 
forth, a Yenus, the perfection of feminine grace, or an Apollo, radi¬ 
ant with manly beauty. In his mouth words have a power which 
they have not in the mouths of other men. Does he speak to you 
of the wrongs inflicted by some hard-hearted oppressor, your brow 
grows black with rage. Does he tell of the misery endured by 
some poor patient man, the tears are dropping unaware from your 
eyes. Is he describing a transaction in a distant place, it is passing 
before you. The past gives up its dead at his bidding. The dim 
shadows of the future become life-like and real. He sees deeper 
than other men into the heart of man. He is better able to distin¬ 
guish between what is peculiar to the individual and what is com- 
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mon to the race; and hence his words have an interest long after 
the events which gave them their origin have passed away and 
been forgotten. Let such a man speak upon ever so humble a 
theme, and all within the sound of his voice are irresistibly attracted 
to listen. His logic may be bad, his rhetoric rude, his manner 
uncouth; but there is some secret power, some indefinable charm, 
which we can bring to the test of no analysis, and whose presence 
we only recognize when it has become too late to resist; when we 
are its captives, fettered and helpless. 

If what we have said be true, it is sufficiently apparent that there 
is nothing in the character of judicial tribunals, or in the nature of 
the subjects discussed before them, that satisfactorily accounts for the 
dearth of forensic orators. Perhaps we may say that the question 
is answered, when we remember that Nature cannot be forced to 
bestow her gifts; that as Greece had but one Demosthenes, and 
Rome but one Cicero, we must now patiently wait for the hour and 
the man. 

In estimating the merits of forensic orators it is necessary that 
we understand the nature of forensic eloquence. Its peculiar 
province should be definitely marked out. The advocate, in 
addressing a jury, occupies a very different position from him 
who addresses a popular or a deliberative assembly. He is speak¬ 
ing to a body of men too small to be affected by that contagious 
sympathy which oftentimes produces such wonderful results upon 
men when collected together in masses. They are sitting before 
him as judges, and judges too of a simple matter of fact. In 
the result they have no personal interest It is but rarely that an 
effective appeal to their passions can be made. Little use can 
be made of those vague but customary phrases which so pow¬ 
erfully affect the feelings of the partisan and devotee. The point 
at issue is usually a simple and definite one, and the relevancy or 
irrelevancy of an argument is easily seen. They are not to decide 
whether certain general propositions be true or false. They are not 
to deal with general principles, but with facts. Hence the sphere of 
the advocate is narrow and circumscribed, and he can show only the 
acuteness, not the depth and the comprehensiveness, of his intellect 

Among the most important qualities of the advocate must be 
ranked that of making a clear statement of facts. He who is 
unable to do this can never be successful at the bar. But he is to 
do something more. Amidst the multitude of circumstances he 
must select those which are the most favorable for his purposes, 
and bringing them prominently into view, keep as much as possible 
all others out of sight Here there is room for the exercise of the 
greatest subtilty. The facts are all before the jury. The advocate 
cannot, like the historian, totally suppress such as make against 
himself. Hume’s defence of the Stuarts, admirable as it is, could 
never have produced conviction in the mind of one who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of that dynasty. He told 
his readers but a part of what he knew, and so told even that, as to 
produce the effect of an absolute falsehood. It is by the skilful 
vol. xxi. 68 
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arrangement, and not by the total suppression of facts, that the 
advocate accomplishes his purpose. 

No one who has ever been present in our courts can have failed 
to observe what great advantage this power of stating clearly, and 
arranging skilfully, gives to him who possesses it. A great number 
of witnesses have been examined, and their testimony, consisting 
partly of opinion and partly of fact, comprising a thousand minute 
particulars, often discrepant and sometimes directly contradictory, is 
to be harmonized, and formed into a consistent whole. At the same 
time evidence is to be weighed against evidence. Comparisons are 
to be made respecting the credibility of witnesses, and the bearing 
of apparently trivial circumstances is to be ascertained. This 
process, difficult as it is, even where ample time has been given for 
collation and arrangement, becomes doubly so when all this mass 
of testimony is to be presented to the jury upon the instant, and not 
only perspicuously stated, but stated in such a manner that while 
every thing favorable is placed distinctly before them, every thing 
unfavorable is kept in the back-ground. In tracing the connection 
of the parts, the unity of the whole must not be lost sight of, nor so 
much time given to the details, that we cannot see the design 
except by laboriously joining together the fragments. Nothing but 
the greatest quickness of perception, a memory both retentive and 
ready, and the ability to perceive at a glance the bearings of facts, 
can prevent the advocate from becoming embarrassed by the intri¬ 
cate details ; and in consequence, wearying the jury with the men¬ 
tion of unimportant particulars, and confusing them by the involved 
and perplexed nature of his comments. 

Closely connected withthis power of clear statement is another 
scarcely less important, that of graphic description. Minute portrai¬ 
ture of character is impossible. The advocate cannot balance 
qualities by the hour, weighing in opposite scales with scrupulous 
accuracy the virtues and vices of the man he is describing. A 
single stroke must take the place of a thousand delicate touches. 
He speaks the mystical word, and the heart of the man lies open 
before us. Another seeks in vain for the charm, and fatigues every 
body with his catalogue of lifeless epithets. What is true in 
describing character, is also true in describing events. Yet few 
men excel in both kinds of description. No man paints character 
better than Clarendon, and no historian so utterly fails in letting us 
know what his heroes did. It is difficult to say in what the latter 
power consists. It is not in the mere selection of terms. In the 
one case the words raise within us no definite conception. Like 
windows of ground-glass, they are opaque, and allow nothing to be 
seen through them. We see the glass, but we see nothing beyond 
it. In the latter, they are clear and transparent. We look not at 
them, but at the landscape that lies beyond. They become what 
they originally were, the very pictures of our thoughts. Like 
Rebecca relating to the wounded knight the incidents of the fight, 
the advocate must seize on the prominent features, and, sketching 
them vividly, leave the imagination to fill up the outlines. 
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The successful advocate must also be a man of quick sensibility. 
He must, for the time being, place himself in the situation of his 
client. To many men this is impossible. Cold and unimpassioned, 
the joys or sorrows of others produce in them but little emotion. 
By one of this temperament, the wrongs of his client are described 
with an unruffled countenance and an unfaltering voice. 

It is doubtless true that a man of enlarged mind can feel no very 
deep interest in the result of many of those disputes which seem 
to the immediate parties of the very highest consequence. Yet it 
is equally true that he who can most completely identify himself 
with his client, will be most successful. It does not necessarily 
follow that the advocate must use the same language that his client 
would use. What would seem very natural and proper in the 
mouth of the latter, would seem unnatural and forced if spoken by 
the former. As the smallest object held close to the eye appears of 
vast size, so every thing connected with our own interest assumes 
an importance entirely disproportioned to its real value. To the 
poor man the robbery of his hen-roost is of far more consequence 
than the overthrow of a distant empire. Nor would he think the 
most glowing language misapplied in the description of his loss. 
The more just the advocate’s perception of the relative value of 
things, the quicker his sense of the ridiculous, the less inclined will 
he be to sympathize with his client, and to indulge in that inflated 
style which the latter would himself use. Hence he may appear 
to the parties interested, cold and indifferent, when in fact he has 
adopted the only course that would save him from the open ridicule 
of the court and jury. 

Perhaps no man ever entered more entirely into the feelings of 
his client than Erskine. The fear of compromising his dignity, 
by appearing deeply interested in trivial matters, he never felt. 
Without passing over the limits prescribed by good taste, he was 
ever earnest and impassioned. This warmth and sensibility, while 
they gave him that influence over a jury which earnestness always 
exerts, preserved him from those mere oratorical displays which men 
of colder temperaments are apt to make. In all his pleadings, he never 
introduces a topic to show his own learning or eloquence. There 
is no brilliant declamation, composed in the closet, and thrown in 
for the purpose of exciting the admiration of the audience. Every 
thing seems naturally to arise from the subject, and tends to help 
forward the argument. He speaks just as he would have spoken 
had he been arguing his own cause; never using those gaudy deco¬ 
rations, or seeking those fanciful illustrations, which suggest them¬ 
selves only to the cool and indifferent mind. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast in this respect, between him and Sir James 
Mackintosh. Sir James, when at the bar, never lost sight of himself. 
Between himself and his client there was a great gulf fixed, 
which he never could bridge over. His famous oration in behalf 
of Mr. Petien was a learned, ingenious, and in some parts an 
eloquent performance; but much of it would have found quite as 
appropriate a place in his Lectures on the Laws of Nations. So 
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little connection had it with the immediate subject matter of the 
prosecution, that Mr. Petien is said to have complained bitterly that 
he was sacrificed to the personal vanity of the advocate. 

There is, it must be confessed, something a little ludicrous in the 
spectacle of a man pleading with the greatest vehemence and 
energy in defence of those interests which he would have attacked 
with equal vehemence and energy had he been retained upon the 
other side. To superficial observers this earnestness and apparent 
conviction of the goodness of his cause seem feigned. Yet we 
see no reason to doulpt that in the great majority of cases he is per¬ 
fectly sincere. He acts under the guidance of a principle which 
governs to a greater or less degree the conduct of every man. Every 
day men argue in support of opinions which they have adopted 
without mature consideration. He who strives to convince another 
of the truth of any proposition, however unsuccessfully, almost 
always ends by convincing himself. Many a religious and political 
disputant has become, by the force of his own reasoning, a convert to 
those doctrines which he at first defended only in sport With the 
advocate it is a matter of entire indifference which side he espouses. 
Nor can this indifference be charged upon him as a serious offence ; 
it is but rarely possible for him to know in advance the merits or 
demerits of his cause; and when, by the examination of witnesses, 
the facts fully appear, his feelings are then too much enlisted to 
allow him to weigh the arguments with impartiality. Like the 
soldier on the battle-field, he is but illy fitted, in the ardor of the 
contest, for a calm investigation whether it is not possible that he 
may be fighting on the wrong side. 

With the judge the case is entirely different He sits as a 
moderator; one who moderates and restrains the warmth of the 
contending parties. It is his duty to sum up impartially and dispas¬ 
sionately the arguments on both sides. There is no sight in the 
universe of greater moral sublimity than that of an able, upright, 
and impartial judge, sitting in the seat of judgment. His clear and 
capacious intellect disentangles the most complicated and intricate 
questions. He penetrates at a glance through the subtle sophistries 
of the advocate. With a word he dissipates the spell which his 
ingenious and seemingly unanswerable reasoning has thrown over 
the minds of the jury. He lifts the veil from successful villainy, 
and illumines the darkest recesses of crime with a flood of light. 
Persecuted innocence reposes at his feet in safety.• The high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, in his sight, as in the sight of the 
great Judge, are all equal. It is not he himself that speaks. It is 
the law that speaks through him. The words fall from his calm and 
passionless lips as from the lips of a marble statue. Human sym¬ 
pathy and feeling he puts far from him, as delaying or diverting 
the free course of justice. He ceases to be a mere man. He is 
the impersonation of law. We stand before him as in the presence 
of a divine Power, an oracle of God, whose voice is uttering the 
decrees of infinite Wisdom. 

It is not solely by the strength of his reasoning or the force of his 
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eloquence that the advocate persuades the jury. They have like 
other men their prejudices and prepossessions, often strong in pro¬ 
portion as they are unreasonable; these must be understood and 
humored. Their modes of thought, depending upon their pursuits, 
their position in society, their degree of intellectual cultivation, are 
to be carefully studied; their countenances, their dress, their atti¬ 
tudes must be attentively noticed. He who passes these by as 
matters of little moment will often find himself defeated by an 
opponent far his inferior in learning and ability, but who better 
understands the character of the persons whom he is addressing. 
The contrivances of counsel to obtain the good-will of the jury are 
sometimes very ingenious and amusing. It was said, by an emi¬ 
nent lawyer in one of the Eastern States, when speaking of a 
learned brother, that the latter had the advantage of him in one 
respect. He was in the habit of using tobacco, and when engaged 
in his argument would turn to some prominent juryman who was a 
lover of the weed, and in an off-hand, familiar way, ask him for a 
quid. The juryman, flattered at finding such a similarity of tastes 
and habits between himself and the dignified counsel, would follow 
the example, and the good impression made on his mind was not 
unfrequently transferred from the advocate to his cause. Even so 
eminent an orator as Patrick Henry did not disdain to have recourse 
to vulgar phrases and vulgar modes of pronunciation, to gain the 
favorable ear of the illiterate; and Miss Martineau relates, that 
Webster, at the trial of the Knapps, made careful inquiries into the 
dispositions and pursuits of those to whom he was about to speak. 

Juries often complain, and with great justice, of the tediousness 
and prolixity of the speeches to which they are obliged to listen. 
However wearied they may be, they can express their dissatisfac¬ 
tion only in dumb show. Coughing and stamping, and the other 
well known means, to which other audiences resort to drive away 
oratorical bores, are forbidden to them. So long as the advocate 
shall choose to speak to them, they cannot choose but hear. Some¬ 
thing perhaps should be ascribed to the prejudices of clients, who 
estimate the goodness of speeches by their length, and who think 
that their interests have been neglected because little has been said 
about them. It should, however, be borne in mind, that although 
the hearer may be convinced very early in the trial, yet it is impos¬ 
sible that the speaker should know that he is so convinced. He is 
bound by his duty to present all the arguments that he can think of, 
even at the risk of wearying those whose opinions are already 
formed. But for the sins of tautology and repetition, which are so 
common in congress, as well as at the bar, there is no excuse. 

Of all the eminent lawyers of this country, Aaron Burr was most 
distinguished for his power of condensation. Even when replying 
to a speech of Alexander Hamilton, (no illogical reasoner,) which 
had occupied near six hours in its delivery, he spoke only for an 
hour and a half. He never sacrificed his logic to his rhetoric. 
Metaphors, similes, and illustrations of all kinds, he unsparingly 
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rejected, when they contributed nothing to the force of his argu¬ 
ment. In every thing he said, he aimed at an energetic brevity. 
Strike out a single word from one of his sentences and, like an arch 
that has lost its key-stone, the whole fabric falls. It may indeed be 
questioned whether he did not carry his love of brevity to excess, 
and did not fall into the error of clothing his thoughts in so plain 
and unadorned a dress as to render them distasteful to uncultivated 
minds. 

In what we have said, we have had reference solely to arguments 
before juries. Arguments before judges on technical points of law 
require talents of a very different order. No knowledge of human 
nature is required. There is no necessity for graphic descriptions. 
Brilliancy of imagination and warmth of coloring are but stumbling- 
blocks in the advocate’s way. There is no dispute about the facts. 
It is the knowledge of precedents, the power of making subtle dis¬ 
tinctions, the vigor of the logic, that we now seek. The ability to 
make comprehensive generalizations, which, regardless of the letter 
of statutes and precedents, shall be true to their spirit, is indispen¬ 
sable. The most perfect precision in the use of terms is demanded, 
and no graces of language can supply the want of accurate defini¬ 
tions. Tropes and figures would be here as much out of place as in 
the demonstrations of Euclid. The aridity of Littleton is prefera¬ 
ble to the gorgeous imagery of Burke. The end indeed is persua¬ 
sion, but it is persuasion through the understanding. 

From what has been said, it is plain that there is little room for 
comparison between the eloquence of the bar and the eloquence of 
the senate and pulpit. The merits of the forensic orator are 
peculiarly his own. Those qualities which most attract the admi¬ 
ration of the world are by no means those which most conduce to 
his success in his own proper sphere. It is the quick and acute, not 
the philosophical and comprehensive intellect, that acquires distinc¬ 
tion at the bar. An Erskine succeeds where a Burke would fail. 
A Coke takes precedence of a Bacon. The inevitable effect of 
reasoning day by day upon a great multitude of insulated facts, is 
to narrow the mind and render it more and more incapable of those 
general classifications which are the boast and glory of philosophy. 
Were the study of the law pursued as it should be; the student, 
looking at precedents but as the exponents of principles ; separating 
that which has its origin in accident or caprice and is therefore 
mutable and temporary, from that which is founded in the nature of 
man, and is therefore permanent and unchanging; understanding as 
well the scope of the whole as the practical working of the parts; 
in a word, regarding law as the science of legislation; it would, in 
Burke’s words, ‘ be the noblest of all sciences.’ That it will be so 
studied, except by here and there some master mind, we have no 
reason to expect or to hope. Most will be satisfied when they have 
found a case in point, and sic ita lex terminates all further investiga¬ 
tion. If, indeed, law books and reports continue to multiply with 
the same appalling rapidity that they have done for a few years 
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past, it will be absolutely impossible for the most powerful mind to 
do more than master the details. To look for stability and perma¬ 
nence in our jurisprudence, is to look for fixed landmarks among the 
shifting sand-hills of the desert. The last legislature outruns the 
acts of its predecessor. The last volume of Reports can alone be 
looked upon as settling what is the existing law. So long as this 
shall continue, the great body of our lawyers will be acute practi¬ 
tioners and but little more. Preeminent in their own department, 
they will make but little figure out of it. Ceasing to be learned 
and intellectual men, standing forth in the full development of all 
their faculties, and enriched with the treasures of all knowledge, 
they will sink to be mere professional drudges. This is to some 
extent already the case. We see the man of most profound pro¬ 
fessional learning, ignorant even of the elements of literature and 
philosophy, and boastful in his ignorance. We see the man of 
what is called 1 business habits ’ arrogating to himself a superiority 
over those, the extent of whose knowledge is, as compared to his, 
like the ocean to the smallest island that sleeps upon its bosom. 
We see Congress filled with third and fourth rate men. But the 
evil will in time cure itself. From the very womb of darkness will 
spring forth light. The innumerable dark, winding passages which 
lead to the temples of justice will give place to plainer paths. The 
axe of reform will hue down the venerable trees which have so 
long shaded the recesses, and will let in the clear light of day. 
When this lias been done, when law shall cease to be an art and 
become a science, then will our country find among the members of 
the profession her greatest ornaments. 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 


’Tis when the countless, glittering- eyes of Night 
Peep through her sombre veil; ’neath their pale light, 

When in their thirsty chalices the flowers 
Gather her tears ; when the sad, silent hours, 

With their dark shadowy robes about them cast, 

Join their eventful periods to the past; 

That the full thoughts of the o’er-teeming brain 
Ask of the mystic Future questions vain 
And answerless ; and wildly, madly burn 
To turn aside the impervious veil, and learn 
What destiny is ours. What broken dreams 
Of hopes fulfilled, and sudden, fitful gleams 
Of joyous happiness, of deep delight 
* That earth can never know; what visions bright 

Fill the wrapt mind, till it forgets its chain 
And soars to Heaven. Down, down again 
To earth! — back to thy passing years! 

Back to thy couch of thorns, thy fount of tears! 

Back to thy worldly hopes and keen desires! 

Back to ambition’s heart-consuming fires ! 

Oh! Human Mind ! in vain thy wild thoughts turn 
To where the far-off spheres for ever roll and burn! 

Philadelphia, January, 1843. Eixsn E. Dari nr. 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 


HO M THE ITAttAK. 


Shine not on him , thou blazing star! 

Away! ye burning thoughts of war! 

Be hushed each song, each fervid story, 

That speaketh of his country’s glory; 

Reveal not his ignoble doom — 

Nought but a cradle and a tomb! 

Oh ! hide for ever from the son 
The glorious deeds his sire hath done. 

Breathe not a whisper of the throne, 

The conquests, or the exile lone, 

Of him o’er whom the stormy deep 
Trembled its fearful watch to keep! 

Son of the exile! who can say 
What laboring thoughts thy breast would sway, 
When lost in musings on the fate 
Of mighty heroes, empires great; 

A vision of the days gone by 
Has flashed upon thy mental eye! 

In long array, before thee rise 
The triumphs vast, the victories; 

The sudden fall, the broken might, 

The sad defeat, the hurried flight, 

Of him to whom’t was given to know 
The height of power, the depth of wo; 

The sceptred monarch of the West, 

An exile, lonely and oppressed. 

Oh! many, when thy voice they heard, 

Could fondly trace in every word 
A loved, a well-remembered tone, 

An echo of a voice now gone. • 

That voice which o’er the earth resounded, 
That voice which monarchs heard astounded. 

As the proud eagle’s noble brood 
In his Clark prison’s solitude, 

Still through his grated bars, will gaze 
Upon the sun’s meridian blaze, 

And longs to wing his rapid flight 
Up to that glorious orb of light; 

Even so his ardent, lofty soul, 

Panted to burst the base control 
Which in inglorious ease confined 
The soarings of his fervid mind. 

He pined to share the toil of life, 

The rush, the tumult, and the strife; 

The alternations of a fate 
Which grief and peril render great; 

A life which over danger towers, 

Which sorrow gifts with nobler powers. 

Alas! the prisoner strove in vain 
To burst his bonds, to loose his chain; 

And since to him’t was not allowed 
With lofty step and bearing proud 
To trace o’er earth, with soul undaunted, 

The footsteps by his father planted: 
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Upon its kind maternal breast 
He longed his weary head to rest; 

And by the might of silent years 
Of grief, that seorned complaint and tears, 
Consuming by a slow decay, 

The spirit wore his frame away, 

And all its earthly sorrows past, 

Perpetual freedom found at last. 

Now in the sleep that knows no waking, 
Poor boy ! at length thine eye-lids close ; 
Never, through hostile phalanx breaking, 

’T was thine to charge thy serried foes ; 

Or mark how bravely onward pressed 
Thy troops, where shone thy glittering- crest, 
Or proudly rein thy wearied steed, 

To enjoy of victory the meed. 

Oh! as that splendid column* high 
Oft meets my sadly-gazing eye, 

That trophy proud of victory, 

Crowned by thy father’s form, 

I think of thee , so young and fair, 

Who knew no refuge from despair, 

But faded at the touch of care, 

And sank beneath the storm. 


MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


bt xna Aorno» ow 'idward altoiuj and bib flattiliow.' 
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*Tttb privileged part of the corrmmnltv will doubt!derive a certain decree cf advantage from the gen¬ 
eral proapenty of the atlte : but thev will derive a e-reater from oppression and exaction. - In proportion 
M th<* number of the s >v*:rnr>r* ih increased the evil » dimimahed. There are fewer t > contribute and m^re 
to receive • But the interests of the subjects and the ruleis never absolutely coincide till the subjects 
themselves become the rulers . 1 MAOAoisr’i Ebaatb. 

Two years passed with Rufus in perfecting his plan, before he 
was prepared to leave his native village. This time was occupied 
in collecting his forces, such men as he felt willing to associate with 
himself in his experiment. There were enough who were willing, and 
anxious to join him, as may be found for any novel enterprise at 
almost any time in almost any place; and especially for this scheme, 
where the risk was wholly assumed by himself. It would be mat¬ 
ter of little interest to the reader to know who were rejected. Not 
so with regard to the individuals of the little band about to move 
with one heart in this new undertaking. 

And another important event occurred in these two years; no less 
an occurrence than the marriage of Rufus to Ruth Welton. This 
gave new character to the scheme, and added the dignity of husband 
to the already mature mind of the leader. Philip, his mother, and 
the blooming Clara, now could not hesitate to join him. Beside 
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these was a son of Blake, a young carpenter just through his 
apprenticeship, and longing to see the world It was a difficult 
matter to persuade him to give up his plan of going to the sea-port 
for employment and to join the association. But it was a prime 
point with Rufus to secure him that he might save him. He 
inherited his father’s propensities; was of a sanguine temperament, 
easily excited or depressed; and Rufus saw that his only hope was 
away from temptation. Few young men of his age equalled him 
in acquirements; for, beside being an excellent workman he was a 
musician and fine extempore speaker. So Charles Blake was 
enlisted, and his word once pledged, his whole mind became inter¬ 
ested in the project. 

And then there came Gordon Grey, a young blacksmith, the 
friend of Blake, and much like him in character and tastes. They 
were both fine, open-hearted fellows, fond of society and amuse¬ 
ment, and only a little too careless with whom they associated, for 
their own good. Nancy Grey, his sister, was admitted into the 
company, for her father and mother were dead, and her brother 
would unite in no plan which did not include her. They had 
suffered together as children, and Nancy still bore the subdued air 
and downcast eye which every drunkard entails upon his child. 

Nor must we forget Moses Stewart and his two brothers, John 
and Eben, likely young farmers, that they were; bred to love and 
know the soil; to rise early and see the first beams of every day in 
the year; the orphan children of an unfortunate father, another 
name in the sad catalogue of inebriates. These young men were 
remarkable for size, each one standing over six feet in his stockings. 
They took after their mother, as the phrase goes, a woman of a 
thousand, who contr^ed to save the farm and stock from the 
lawyers and tavern-keepers, in spite of her husband’s excesses. 
And it is a well known fact that many a day has she worked in the 
field with her three boys, in getting in the hay, while her husband 
lay drunk under the fence. 

These persons we have named were all that Rufus desired in 
the outset of his movement. The first of March, 18— was the day 
appointed for gathering at Meadow Farm. A large and commo¬ 
dious house had in the mean time been erected, but no barns were 
built, no acre of land had been cleared. Rufus wished to realize 
an entirely new start in life for himself and those associated with 
him; to take a place among the bountiful gifts of nature, and throw 
himself entirely upon the resources of his native energies. And 
Ruth too was pleased with the idea. 

1 Every thing we have then, after our first few months of hard¬ 
ships and privation, will be our own in a true sense,’ she said. 

1 Precisely so, my love,’ said Rufus, 1 and I am almost sorry the 
house is put up, for we might encamp by the side of our wagons 
until we could build a log hut; then every thing would be of our 
own making.’ 

4 We must not forget mother’s comfort,’ said Ruth. 

4 By no means, and perhaps it is well as it is; but game is abun- 
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dant about Landsgrove, and I doubt not we could start successfully 
if we carried nothing with us by way of provision but powder and 
ball/ 

‘Is it well to inake difficulties, my children? 1 said the widow 
Welton; you will find enough in any situation in which you may 
be placed, however promising it may appear.’ 

‘ No mother,’ said Rufus, ‘ it is not difficulty that we want, but 
discipline. Here are two young men whose fate in life depends 
upon what I may do. To say nothing of myself and our dear Ruth, 
to say nothing of Philip, who has never yet acted independently, I 
contend that we all need trials to strengthen ns; and, I say sincerely, 
I care not for myself and Ruth, how hard and rough our life is at 
first in the woods. And I feel certain that if we should go together 
to a farm already cleared, with every comfort prepared* for our 
reception, to a kind of elegant country residence, we should surely 
fail in bringing any thing to pass. I therefore wish these young 
men to feel, that every thing depends upon our own exertions and 
the blessing of Heaven.’ 

‘ I hope you will not pull down the house, to begin with,’ said the 
arch Clara. 

‘We shall have too much to do in pulling down the forest-trees 
for that,’ said Philip. 

‘Has William Smith agreed to join us, Mr. Gilbert?’ said John 
Stewart, who was a constant visiter at the widow Wei ton’s cottage, 
- where he would sit for hours silently watching the youngest sister, 
without taking the least trouble to entertain her; a species of court¬ 
ship very common in the country, a kind of mesmeric operation, and 
by no means without its effect upon the heart of woman. 

* No; Smith cannot go. The ties that bind him to this place are 
too strong to be broken; and I do n’t know that we ought to try to 
induce him to leave a place where his name always must have 
great influence.’ 

‘What influence?’ said John, whose mind was so occupied with 
the vision of Clara, as to be rather obtuse in matters of history. 

‘Do tell us all the story !* said Clara. 

‘ It can be stated in few words,* said Rufus. ‘ William Smith 
claims to be the descendant of the man who first shed his blood for 
American liberty in this very town. There is no doubt but he is 
the grandson of a William Smith who was killed in the month of 
March in the same year of the battle of Lexington, which took 
place in April following. The tory or New-York party attempted 
to hold their court in this town ; the whigs or Yankee party resisted 
the attempt, and William Smith was killed in the affray. This was 
the first blood shed in the cause of liberty in this country, as they 
aver. Vermont was never behind her sister States in love of 
liberty and abhorrence of all kinds of slavery, and the story is 
probably true. Smith would go with us, and we want just such 
men, but his friends have over-persuaded him.* 

One after another of the band dropped in to the cottage until they 
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were all assembled; for this was the evening when they were to 
agree upon some rules or adopt some system of government. 

It will be recollected that Rufus Gilbert had been induced to this 
step by no fine-spun theory of others; that it came to his mind as 
an original thought, the simplest and most obvious way of remedy¬ 
ing evils which he had been an unwilling agent in producing; that 
he wished to restore to the children of those who had been ruined, 
as he believed, by his father’s influence, that property which he 
and others of his family were, by law, possessed of. He did not 
even aspire to give a name to his band. He called it not a com¬ 
munity or a phalanx; nor did he dream of being the founder of a 
sect or party, and so adding any importance to himself. Nor is it 
strange that in carrying out his single idea he should have hit upon 
a course* which has since been the labored production of thought 
and study by philosophers and philanthropists. ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and all things shall be added unto you/ Seek 
to be just, merciful, and true, and any man will, in pursuing these 
great objects, originate plans which the united talent of thousands 
of ambitious, selfish minds will fail to arrive at. And is it not true, 
that we gain every thing of real, permanent value not by great and 
sounding endeavors, which attract the eyes of men, but by silent, 
faithful obedience to the great laws of love and self-sacrifice which 
it was the mission of Jesus to proclaim ? The pilgrims seek a place 
where they may worship God, and they establish a great nation; so 
the poor widow, 

‘ Dulv as Friday comas, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in Heaven.’ 

The preamble of the constitution which Rufus had drawn up ran 
thus: ‘ We associate ourselves together for mutual improvement 
and protection ; to insure to ourselves and our children the opportu¬ 
nity of mental and religious culture; to strengthen each other in 
good habits, and to foster temperance, industry, and love one toward 
another. We hope, by having this one common interest, to avoid 
the rivalry and competition which causes one man to raise himself 
at the expense of another’s ruin; which makes one man’s loss 
another’s gain, and separates instead of uniting men in the social 
state. 

‘ We recognize the importance of female labor, and admit them 
to an equal share of the products of the common labor. We 
lament the injustice which regards woman as a play-thing or a 
drudge, and shuts her out from participation in the great interests of 
humanity, by depriving her of all responsibility, or keeping her 
dependent and poor, by small wages, inadequate to independent 
action. We believe the object of life to be, not the amassing of 
property, by means of which the senses may be gratified and love 
of ease encouraged and indulged, but that we are all born to scenes 
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and offices of constant labor, and are as much bound to regard the 
wants of others as our own, when it is in our power to help them; 
that all our occupations and employments rightly should subserve 
the growth of the spiritual nature, and that all our necessities when 
properly viewed and lawfully answered will tend to this result. 
We believe that all rest and amusement can only be indulged 
for the sake of fitting the body and mind the more vigorously to 
fulfil their important duties; that pleasure, engaged in for its own 
sake, while hundreds and millions of our fellow-creatures are in 
suffering and in want of one kind or another, is sin. As a family, a 
band of brothers and sisters, we believe the great pleasure of life 
is the service of God, by loving one another, and, if no more is in 
our power, giving a cup of cold water to one fainting fellow- 
traveller/ 

The reader will observe a slight tendency to extravagance in the 
preceding passage; but the writer is convinced this pertains rather 
to the language than the spirit which glowed in the breast of Rufus 
Gilbert We are convinced he had no design of robbing life of its 
pleasures and amusements, but he wished to infuse into them a 
new motive and spirit, which should elevate them and give them a 
double zest by linking them with something useful. And who is 
there who has not felt a vague sense of dissatisfaction, perhaps 
more than this, a stinging reproof, but at any rate dissatisfaction, 
when no object beyond present enjoyment influenced the conduct ? 
Can any one refer back in his experience to a party of pleasure 
which had not its black cloud ? And is it not true that our deepest 
delight, our hours of bliss, when we feel that our cup of happiness 
is full, have come to us unsolicited and unexpected, when we 
were quietly and unostentatiously fulfiling the duties of parent, 
friend, or citizen ? 

We could not resist the impulse to give so much of the preamble 
of the constitution as we found it in the journal at Meadow-Farm, 
and which we had the liberty granted of copying. We shall not 
trouble the reader with the minor laws and arrangements agreed 
upon by our friends, but suffer them to be developed by what fol¬ 
lows in our narrative. It is necessary, however, that we should 
state that all were to share equally in the yearly income of the 
place, both men and women; that the children of any persons who 
might be admitted or which should be born to any of the members 
should receive their support from the common stock, until the time 
when their education should be completed, when being free they 
might remain members or otherwise. This singular provision we 
learned was for the following reasons: 

Children until the age of ten are an expense without any offset 
from their labor; from this age to fourteen, if properly managed, 
they may be made to earn their own livelihood. From the age of 
fourteen to eighteen they more than support themselves, and pay 
back to their parents the expense of their infancy. From this time 
to the age of twenty-one they are constantly bringing their parents 
or guardians in their debt; that is, supposing them to labor as the 
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laws of our constitution require, so that the young man of twenty- 
one may fairly claim from his parent or guardian something with 
which to begin the world. The custom has been for ages, to grant 
this claim. All farmers and master mechanics, when their children 
or apprentices have been faithful, set them off on the day of their 
majority with something handsome; and they, if they have been 
faithful in the discharge of their own duties as guardians, can well 
afford to do it If they have been unfaithful, it is due to the son or 
apprentice as a recompense for their neglect, which, however, they 
can never make amends for by any amount of money. 

Among the other arrangements provision for a school was made, 
of which Philip Welton was to take charge, a task for which his 
collegiate education and subsequent hardships at sea on his whaling 
voyage had well prepared him; for whatever may be said of the 
dignity of teaching, it must be confessed, that even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the man who undertakes it will find, that, 
beside knowledge, he has need of nerves of iron and sensibilities 
that have been schooled in rubs, mortifications, and mistreatment. 
He must learn not to wince when the dulness of a boy is set down 
to his own neglect; nor must he be surprised to find that notoriously 
troublesome and idle children are placed under his charge in the 
expectation that, in three or six months, he will turn them into par¬ 
agons of learning and virtue. He must be prepared to lose his 
pupils if he throw aside the rod, as inefficient and too easy; and 
wo be to him if he flog the petted darling of some fond mother, 
who has never been taught obedience except through the aid of 
sugar-plums and hard gingerbread. 

Nor were the services of religion uncared for. The school-room 
was for the present to serve as a chapel, and here the members 
were to read by turn such books as should be thought proper to 
encourage piety and virtue and perform other services as they 
might feel inclined. The Bible was recognized as a book of divine 
instruction by all the members of the family, and the Sabbath as a 
day to be devoted exclusively to the worship of God; but the bye¬ 
laws of the band contained a clause which stated that no one 
should be censured for opinion’s sake upon any subject, political or 
religious, ‘ as men have not the control of their opinions, but must 
follow the course of evidence or argument wherever they may lead.* 
Laws and regulations concerning opinion always hinge upon some 
matter ‘religious or political,’ not because these are only subjects of 
opinion, but because the world long ago has been agreed to grant to 
men the liberty of forming their own judgment upon all other topics; 
but these, happening to be the source of party strife, have been 
denied the general privilege. 

At the risk of being called somewhat tedious, (but it will be borne 
in mind that we started with no design of writing exciting stvff,) 
we have attempted to give the leading features of Rufus Gilbert’s 
plan of new life in the woods of Landsgrove. These principles 
were the fruit of much discussion by all members of the band, both 
male and female, in the cottage of widow Welton, now the home of 
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Rufus and his wife, and where they were accustomed to meet 
together to sing, and talk, and pray, becoming from day to day more 
united and cemented together by the pure bonds of simple and 
innocent enjoyment. 

On this evening the company had dispersed to their several 
homes, highly pleased with the conclusions they had arrived at. 
The plan seemed to be taking shape, and they had agreed upon 
some action, while before, all had been speculation and uncertainty. 
Rufus sat writing at a table, and Philip was walking up and down 
the room, rubbing his hands together, and letting fall a spirited 
remark now and then to his mother and sisters. Ruth, all faith and 
trust, had quietly resumed her work, and Clara sat dreamily looking 
into the fire which blazed cheerfully on the hearth. 

* Pray lay aside your writing,’ said Philip to his friend. 1 Come, 
let us congratulate ourselves that, at last, we are in sight of our 
haven.’ 

I Many a good ship, Philip, is wrecked in sight of the harbor. Do 
not understand me to say that I have any doubt of the truth of our 
principles; they are based back upon the word of God ; for is it not 
recorded that the first apostles and ‘ all that believed were together 
and had all things common ? * 

‘True,’ said Philip, ‘you need not argue the point with me? 

‘ But you will allow me to argue against myself, that is, against 
too rash a reliance in what we believe to be true.’ 

‘ Explain.’ 

I I mean that a man cannot always base his success, his immedi¬ 
ate success, upon the fact that his principles are true. It may be 
our part to fail in this enterprise; and through our failure others 
may succeed. We must show ourselves willing to fail and suffer 
for the truth, for only by the laying down of life has any great truth 
been established in the world.’ 

‘ If I am enthusiastic you are fanatical,’ said Philip. 

* I do not say that the sacrifice of life is necessary at this age of 
the world to establish truth, but I do maintain that we must feel 
willing to lose even life, if it be necessary, to support ourselves in 
any course which we deem right. We must have this spirit even 
if we escape the necessity. I have never been able to see how 
Christ could have established his doctrines but by dying for them. 
You know it is esteemed a very difficult question to settle, for what 
he died. Now is not the sacrifice of self the great feature of his 
religion? And although he taught this in wor^s, how could he have 
taught it so effectively, and caused men to believe that it was the 
earnest sentiment of his being, as by dying on the cross?’ 

‘ Then why,’ said Philip, ‘ do you counsel me against too rash a 
reliance upon the truth?’ 

‘I speak,’ answered Rufus, ‘of reliance for success. I would 
prepare your sanguine nature for reverses. We may not succeed, 
and you and I at least must be prepared to meet the storm.’ 

‘ My dear Rufus, allow me to say that you theorize yourself to 
death. I see nothing in this farm scheme but a very agreeable way 
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of turning our labor to account, and living pleasantly together, and 
you talk as if the world were to stand aghast and see us cut the 
throat of some great social institution. We are neither of us known 
twenty miles from this little village, and whether we succeed or 
fail, the worst storm I fear is one of the old-fashioned nor 1 -westers. 
You are losing your practical vein, and do not seem content to do a 
simple act of expediency and common sense, without attaching to 
it some mystery. Take care, or Clara and I shall dignify you with 
the title of prophet/ 

Rufus and his wife colored to the temples as their brother was 
speaking, not a little mortified to hear his darling plan spoken of in 
so light a manner, but glad upon the whole to find so sound a heart 
in Philip. Rufus made no reply to his remarks, but quietly resumed 
his writing. 

It must be borne in mind that our hero was a country lad, who 
had had but little intercourse with the world; as a youth occupying 
the dangerous position of leader among the young men of his town; 
referred to by men much older than himself, and forced into a posi¬ 
tion of trust and responsibility by circumstances beyond his control. 
His enthusiasm was deeper than he would have acknowledged, and 
he had none of those salutary checks upon his course which a little 
opposition would have furnished. Like all philanthropists, con¬ 
scious of purity of motive, he had in his private thoughts almost 
felt it a virtue to get as far away from the common views of men 
as possible, and had given a loose rein to his imagination in looking 
at the consequences of what he was about to do. The gentle Ruth, 
too, whose life had been equally secluded with her husband’s, 
fostered this devotion in him by her ready sympathy in all his feel¬ 
ings, until they were far out of the reach of others of their com¬ 
pany, in the clouds of mysticism, and began to talk a language 
which sounded like an unknown tongue to their country neighbors. 
The solution of the fact is, a fact very common among modem 
philanthropists, that the feelings of Rufus were far before his 
knowledge; he knew much better what ought to be done, than the 
means for doing it, and began to talk very confidently about the 
obligations of society to do this and that, without considering the 
safety and well-being of existing institutions, for whose very sake 
he advocated reform. He forgot that reform, to be lasting, must be 
gradual, and was guilty of other follies which are too common at 
this day to need notice. 

The slight knowledge Philip had of the world, as it really exists; 
his single expedition abroad, and mingling with men of a different 
cast from himself, made him a valuable associate to his friend; and 
more than once had he startled Rufus, by setting adrift a whole 
cargo of his dreams by a single off-hand remark, like the one we 
have just noticed. Men who mingle freely with the world become 
accustomed and indifferent to the evils around them, while the 
secluded form their opinions without reference to any thing but 
abstract principles. 

It is worth one’s while to remark the difference in the anti- 
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slavery man of the city and populous towns, also the temperance 
man, the Millerite, the believers in phrenology and animal mag¬ 
netism, and those of the same party in the retired parts of the 
country. With the former, it is one of a thousand objects that fill 
his mind; with the latter, it is the great business of life, the absorb¬ 
ing topic. Opinion upon any of these questions becomes a mono¬ 
mania. Having few facts, and those often distorted by the news¬ 
paper, which is the party organ, reading only one side of the 
question, whatever it may be, and not entitled to have any opinion 
in truth, they rush into the wildest extravagances and utter the 
foulest anathemas against their opponents, vainly pluming them¬ 
selves upon serving the cause of truth; and they call themselves 
philanthropists. Had these men their deserts they would be called 
the disturbers of public worship, the engenderers of sectional 
hatred, enemies to truth, to peace, and order. Let not the South 
suppose that because we lament and disapprove of the institution 
of slavery, we indorse in New-Hampshire or Vermont the senti¬ 
ments of any miscalled ‘ Herald of Freedom ;’ for the majority of 
the citizens of these States, who know any thing of its existence, 
believe it to be the organ of anarchy and fanaticism. 

These fanatics too are objects of pity. Their condition is almost 
a necessary consequence of their position, being cut off from much 
intercourse with their fellow-men. They have cast themselves 
loose from the old vices of the country, drinking, gambling, and 
profane swearing; they care little for money-getting beyond enough 
for a plain support; they give liberally to benevolent objects, and 
have risen above the idea of sect in religion. But, mark their 
inconsistency! They have established another kind of sect, and 
denounce all who do not subscribe to their opinions. To use a 
homely figure, as to liberality, they have jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Our hero had to contend with this tendency to fanaticism in his 
mind, as will every man who adopts a new path for himself; a task 
in which his brother gave him no little assistance. With Ruth, 
whose experience was less than either, the influence was in an 
opposite direction; for there are no enthusiasts like women, when 
once excited in any cause, without the narrow sphere in which they 
are accustomed to move. But it is not necessary to describe any 
farther the state of mind and feeling of the persons of our narrative. 
The first of March arrived at last, and they all removed to Lands- 
grove, with great hope and confidence, whither we shall follow them 
after they have got settled in their new abode. 


THE BOWER. 

See, full of hope, thou trustcst to the earth 
The golden seed, and waitest till the spring 
Summons the buried to a happier bitih ; 

But in Time’s furrow duly scattering, 

Think’st thou, how deeds by wisdom sown may be 

Silently ripened for Eternity? ScHti.L!£n. 
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THOUGHTS AT 8 E A . 


UCMBSR TWO. 


THE WAVES. 

Music is in my heart— 

And Jov and Fancy noat along it’s chords, 

In swells of Ravishment that mock at words: 
Old Ocean’s bass forms part. 


The cliff-like Wave, that o’er 
The long Atlantic beach in youth’s bright days, 
Fill’d my boy-soul’s deep, rapturous gaze— 
Hark for it’s sound once more! 


But no! no line of foam, 

No long resounding roll that booms afar, 
No battling Wave from elemental War, 
That comes to die at home! 


The storm-cloth’d Leader grand, 

That lov’d the white shore’s bosom in his youth, 

Cross’d Earth, from India’s Seas, with Love’s own truth, 
To die upon that strand. 


Nor yet the wave of glass, 

Where the fierce exil'd mariner hath seen 
The thatch-roof’d Cot; the Hedge ; the Village-green; 
The Spire; reflected, pass. 


Gone days of peaceful joy, 

And innocence, recalling at the sight — 
Remorseful tears efface the image bright 
And change the man to boy. 


Not such the waves that fling 
Our gallant bark from foamy crest to crest, 
Plunging, and sporting, and cajoling rest — 
Ours are the waves that sing! 


Gay waves, that clap their hands, 

And toss their white caps in the air e’en now, 
And shout for jov, and dance about our prow, 
Encircling us with bands 


Of more than jewell’d ray! 

Laughing in sunbeams, playful in their might, 
Diving all blue, ascending green and white, 
And making glad our way! 


Ye jocund, glorious Waves f 
Teach us with joy to sing His hallow’d praise, 
With grateful hearts, to Him, our voice to raise 
Who Earth from deluge saves. 
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Oh teach us cheerful love! 

Ye feed the clouds, on which your law is writ, 

In Rainbow hues ; oh teach us to submit 
With joy to Him above ! 

Our duties to fulfil — 

Before His Heavenly view to bare our breast; 

And, at His breath, to rise from harmless rest 
And, at His Word, be still! 

Offerings to send above 

On which the Sun of Righteousness may shine 

And make them, by His beam of Grace divine, 

Rainbows of Hope and Love! 

Th* ' Jewell’d Ray ' to which I have adverted in these verses may perhaps, to those who are not familiar 
with the beauties of the sea, require some explanation. The revulsion from the sides of the ship tosses the 
wave into spray, and as it falls back again in this state upon the deep blue surface of the ocean, the colours of 
the Iris are reflected with indescribable beauty. This occurs innumerably in the sunshine of a bright and 
breezy spring morning, and while the spectator watches this tinting, part of the spray appears perceptibly 
absorbed by the atmosphere in mist. If so. how beautiful an image does the whole present of the soul of 
man! — rising by the breath of God from the ocean of Spiritual Existence into the individuality of life; 
beamed upon by the Eight of Heaven ; made capable of reflecting its celestial hues; and, at the moment 
when it would fall back into undiatinguishable being, drawn to ascend, in a rarefied state, and add itself to 
the treasury cf the skies! Oh my blasters ! how audibly, and how exquisitely, speaks forth the Spirit of 
Divine Love in the most evanescent, as in the most indestructible of the objects of Creation ! 

John Witim. 


OUR VILLAGE GRAVE-YARD. 


• Bsnkath those rugged elms, that yew-tree s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.' Grat. 


How many recollections of other days crowd and thicken on the 
memory, as we pass along among the green hillocks, and read the 
simple inscriptions upon those monuments which pride or affection 
have erected to mark the resting-places of departed friends! On 
either side, familiar names meet the eye. The old and the young 
sleep side by side; the weary pilgrim and the laughing child have 
lain down together. The minister and his people are assembled 
there, awaiting that summons which shall announce the gathering 
of that great congregation of all the kindreds and nations of the 
earth. We are wrong. There are some missing. They have died 
away from their home, and rest in the land of strangers. When the 
good old Oneida chief Skenandoah found that the time of his 
departure was at hand, he requested those who stood around him to 
bury his remains near the feet of his former friend and Christian 
teacher, the Rev. Dr. Kirkland; ‘ for,’ said he, in his own expressive 
language, ‘ I want to go up with him at the great resurrection/ 
These missing ones cannot go up with parents and brothers and sis¬ 
ters and friends; and yet the thought is consoling, that the wander¬ 
ers will all at last be gathered in; and if prepared by the experience 
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of earth for the happiness of heaven, will separate no more for 
ever. 

Our own village grave-yard is to me always a place of the deep¬ 
est interest. Many years have rolled away since we left the home 
of our youth; but at each returning summer we never fail to go up 
and renew our attachments, and mark the changes of the year. 
Those changes are quiet, and often hardly discernible; still they are 
constantly taking place; and one and another of our early friends 
are missed from their accustomed places and seen no more. They 
have passed through the valley of the shadow of death; their pil¬ 
grimage is ended; they have lain down with their friends, and the 
simple head-stone records their birth and their death. 

Let us open the rustic gate and enter the sacred enclosure. 
Hark! it is the sound of the village church-bell which falls upon 
the ear. The tolling of that bell and an open grave announce that 
another of our number is coming to lie down in his last resting-place. 
The long funeral procession is in sight, just appearing, nearly a mile 
distant, and winding along slowly up the valley. The tall trees 
which here and there skirt the sides of the road are waving gently 
in the summer breeze, and their tops are gilded with the rays of the 
setting sun. lie who has fallen has been cut down in the midst of 
his years and in the fullness of his strength. The minister with 
uncovered head, in behalf of the family of the deceased, has 
returned thanks for the kindness and attendance of friends. The 
fresh earth lies upon the bosom of the deceased. The mourners 
have departed; the last loiterer has retired. Let us look around us; 
for * it is good to be here.’ 

Here rest the remains of one of the first settlers, w’ho an hundred 
years ago assisted in planting in this then wilderness the seeds of 
civilization and Christianity. Observe this spot. The earth has 
sunken, and there is nothing peculiar in its appearance. There, 
without a stone to mark the place, lie in a common grave the ashes 
of those who fell on that memorable day when the storm of war 
passed over us, and the sythc of death mowed down our people. 
Here is a long range of simple head-stones. The inscriptions are 
growing dim upon them, and many a winter’s snow and summer’s 
rain have fallen since these children’s graves were dug. They were 
all cut down as it were in a day. The father and the mother now 
sleep beside them, and the family group is complete. A plain gray 
stone marks the spot where were deposited the remains of a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was a colonel in the continental army, and 
with his regiment garrisoned the fort which then covered a portion 
of this village burying-ground. He fell while in command, struck 
down by the tomahawk of the Indian. He was a native of the old 
Bay State, ‘ the ashes of whose sons, who fell fighting in the cause 
of American independence, lie mouldering in the soil of every State 
from Maine to Georgia.’ 

Beneath this turf rests one of the friends of our boyhood. The 
inscription upon his chaste "white marble head-stone states that he 
died at the early age of fourteen years. There were five of us. 
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He died first; and it seemed as if his mother’s heart could not give 
him up. He was an only son, beloved by all who knew him; amia¬ 
ble in disposition, gentle in temper, learned beyond his years. His 
father now rests beside him, but his aged widowed mother still 
lives, and looks forward with hope to the time when she shall be 
reunited to her humble boy. Another of his and our companions 
occupies a retired corner of the burying-ground near Saint Augus¬ 
tine. Another was buried by strangers in Mobile. A fourth found 
his resting-place in the caverns of the ocean, and the waves of the 
Pacific chanted his requiem. 

Here lies our aged friend, from whose lips fell so much that was 
good, so much that was animating and cheering, during his long 
life; and yet from his cradle to his grave he was decrepid and 
infirm, and literally the child of suffering and of poverty. His was 
the Christian’s hope ; and sustained by that, he rose triumphant 
above the ills of life; and if he sat at his Master’s feet in this world, 
we believe he sits at his right hand in that other and better, to 
which his spirit has gone. 

We must drop a tear over this spot; for here lie buried those ven¬ 
erable grand-parents with whom our youth was passed, and to whose 
example and advice we are greatly indebted for what we are and 
hope to be. They ‘rested from their labors’ in a good old age, 
when life was no longer pleasant or useful; when ‘ the windows 
were darkened, and the grasshopper became a burden.’ Peace to 
their ashes! 

Ah! here is one whose days upon the earth were evil and that 
continually. The grave has closed over him, and the disembodied 
spirit has gone to render up its account. This chaste stone simply 
records the death of an aged man. Few who read the inscription 
would recognize a person who under another and fictitious name 
has been immortalized by one of the most popular authors of the 
day. His was a life of adventure. His early years were spent 
upon the sea; and the habits that were then contracted were insep¬ 
arable from his very being. When age had sobered him, and mis¬ 
fortune tamed his spirit, and the sweet influences of religion had 
been breathed upon him, he would at times utter oaths with all the 
fiery impetuosity of his early days; and yet those who knew him 
best, believed him to be a Christian. In a moment he would check 
himself, and ask forgiveness. 

We might run over the long list, for we know the histories of 
most of those who for the last century have been gathered into that 
humble burying-ground. It may be a curious taste that we possess; 
but we never leave a village or a city, without examining the rest¬ 
ing-places of its dead. The character of the living may, in some 
measure at least, be judged of from the manner in which they bury their 
dead out of their sight. In this country too little attention has been 
paid to the places of sepulture. Within a few years great improve¬ 
ments have taken place. There is no reason why the grave-yard 
should be associated in the mind with gloom. The Christian’s 
course is through the grave upward to the skies. w w c . 
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HYMN TO THE SOUL. 


God said, let there be light! 
Back fled the startled night, 
In swift dismay: 

Deep Chaos heard the sound, 
To her remotest bound ; 
Effulgence beamed around, 

A radiant day. 


ii. 

Breath of Omnipotence, 
Mysterious spirit, whence? 

Deathless and fair! 

Thou hast no mortal form, 

No life-blood free and warm ; 
The sunshine and the storm 
Thy garments are. 

in. 

Thought is thine empire ; vast 
As time the autepast 
Thy being hath : 

Farther than planets roll, 

Deep as creation’s soul, 

Wide as to either pole, 

Thy trackless path! 


To love — to feel the ties 
Of human sympathies, 

The dawn of Heaven; 
Joy, in its ardent gush, 

And Passion’s frenzied rush, 
Hope, brighter than the flush 
Of stars at even. 


Systems and suns shall fade, 
And fairest flowers, arrayed 
In robes of light: 

But thou, oh! deathless part, 
A scintillation art 
Of the eternal heart — 

The Infinite! 


▼i. 

Thy never parting-breath, 

Nor time may steal, nor death, 
Nor cold decay; 

Thine eagle-wing doth stray 
To mountain craers away, 
Where, ’mid wil5 ocean’s spray, 
The lightnings play. 


VII. 

Chained though thou art to earth, 
Thou hast a nobler birth. 

And destiny : 

Upward shall be thy flight, 

Or where insatiate night, 

Broods dismal o’er the sight 
Eternally! 
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VIII. 

Spirit immortal, wake! 

That boundless pathway take, 
By seraphs trod : 

Break thou the sensual reign, 
Dispart the galling chain, 
Arise to life again — 

The smile of God ! 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


©arra ©arson. 

CQATTIR SSTSNTn. 


Leaving Mr. Kornicker in possession of his office, and having 
kept his promise of making an arrangement for the regular supply 
of that gentleman’s meals, subject to the restrictions before men¬ 
tioned, Michael Rust bent his steps toward the upper part of the 
city; taking a course which in the end would have brought him to 
the tenement occupied by Jacob Rhoneland. 

It might have been a knowledge of the great intrinsic worth of 
the individual whose services he had just secured; or it might have 
been a feeling of relief at having all ties dissolved between himself 
and his formidable tool, Grosket; or it might have been even the 
insignificant circumstance of his having driven a close bargain 
respecting the aforesaid supply of Mr. Kornicker’s meals; or of his 
having facetiously boxed the ears of a small beggar who had ven¬ 
tured to insinuate to him that his funds were low, and that a dona¬ 
tion of a few coppers would not come amiss; or it might have been 
some other equally trifling and unimportant occurrence which shed 
such a glow over his pleasant countenance, and caused his step to 
become so firm and elastic and his pace so rapid. But something 
there certainly was; for on he went, at a fast walk, smiling to him¬ 
self, and looking neither to the right nor left, until, to his own sur¬ 
prise, he found himself far advanced on his way to his place of des¬ 
tination. Happening, just when he had ascertained exactly where 
he was, to look up, he caught sight of himself, hat, cloak, handker¬ 
chief and all, staring boldly out from a large looking-glass which 
hung in a shop window. This brought him to a stand. It could 
scarcely be said that Michael Rust was a vain man, or that he cared 
much about his personal appearance, or about what others might 
think of it; but there he certainly stood, turning himself about in 
front of the glass, now pulling his hat low down over his face, now 
thrusting it back; now drawing the handkerchief, which, as on the 
night previous, enveloped his forehead, farther over it; now pushing 
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it up; now carefully arranging with the tips of his fingers the ends 
of hair which straggled from beneath it; now casting them into the 
most studied disorder by an equally careful application of his fin¬ 
gers ; now sucking in his thin cheeks, and frowning and smirking 
and grinning at himself; and all without the slightest appearance 
of merriment, but rather with the anxious, calculating air of a per¬ 
son who was watching some ingenious scientific process, with great 
doubts as to its ultimate result. That such was the case, and that 
the results were not commensurate with his expectations, was 
equally clear; for after more than five minutes spent in this per¬ 
formance, he gravely shook his head, and observed to himself in an 
impressive manner: 1 No; it won’t do ! ’ 

Being fully convinced of this, he put an immediate end to his 
examination of his features, and instead of pursuing the course 
which he had at first taken, he changed his direction to one nearly 
opposite. But now, from a rapid walk, his pace sobered down until 
it resembled the slow, cautious, thief-like step of a cat. He loitered 
at the corners, and looked up and down the streets with a listless, 
vacant air; at times stopping altogether, and gazing steadfastly on 
the ground. Irregular as his progress was, by dint of time and per¬ 
severance he at length found himself a long way from where he 
set out; in front of a house in the eastern part of the city, with a 
green door, which boasted two narrow side-lights, and a huge 
knocker, like a countenance garnished with a pair of small eyes and 
a stout nose. A small tin sign reminded the public at large, in gilt 
letters, that persons boarded there cheap, implying that others might 
do the same thing, while a slip of paper which was stuck beneath, 
as a kind of codicil to the sign, mentioned what the sign had left 
untold; namely, that there was an unfurnished room on the second 
floor in the rear, in which two single gentlemen, or a double one, in 
the form of one man and his other half, would find themselves quite 
comfortable. Without pausing to notice these trifles, Rust rubbed 
his feet with great care across a small heap of mud, the nucleus of 
which was an under-sized mat, which lay in front of the door, and 
applying his hand to the knocker, succeeded in calling to the door a 
red-faced girl, with her hair hanging over her face, her shoes down 
at the heel, and stockings to match. 

Without exchanging a word, Rust pushed past her and ascended 
to a small front room in the second story, entered, and locked the 
door. It was a dark, dreary room, partly owing to its being in a nar¬ 
row street, partly owing to the windows being small, and partly 
owing to the fact that they had been for a long time on very distant 
terms with water of all kinds, except the occasional vagabond drops 
which might settle there in a shower. Rust, however, was too much 
accustomed to every thing about him, to notice its defects; and 
without bestowing a thought upon them, he proceeded to disrobe 
himself. He flung his old hat on the bed; his cloak followed; and 
untying his handkerchief, he shook his black locks in disorder about 
his face. 

Slight as the alteration in his dress was, it produced a great change 
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in his looks; removing its character of sharpness and cunning, and 
giving it one of bold and reckless ferocity. 1 Lie there ! * said he, 
tossing the handkerchief with the other things just removed. ‘ I ’ll 
want you presently, but not now.’ He then removed his other gar¬ 
ments, and substituted in their place those of a newer and more 
fashionable appearance; and having completed his toilet to his 
own satisfaction, he surveyed himself in the glass. 

‘ That will do,’ muttered he; 1 even my own dear affectionate 
mother, whom I never saw, but who doubtless was a very decent, 
well-behaved woman in her way, would not know me. Ha! ha! I 
scarcely know myself. I shall be obliged to hang a label on my 
neck, for fear I should forget who I am. This is all as it should be. 
Let each of those with whom I have to deal, if need be, identify the 
Michael Rust who crossed his path There are wheels within 
wheels, each apparently having its own aim; all disconnected, yet 
all leading to the same result; and there is a Michael Rust setting 
each in motion. £so aliases; no ! no ! Each is Michael Rust, but 
each is different. And yet,’ said he, tapping his fore-finger on his 
breast, 4 here they are, all of them. And that, that ,’ added he, point¬ 
ing in the glass, 1 is the man, who has his cards to play with one 
Jacob Rhoneland and his bright-eyed daughter, and the lout who 
hangs about her, like a moth around a candle; but I’ll singe his 
wings! God!’ said he, with a sudden, fierce burst of bitter wrath, 
* I ’ll crush him, though I die ! There are others too,’ said he, almost 
immediately recovering his calmness, ‘there are others too. I must 
watch; nothing must escape me. I must not fail. I will not! I 
will not! And they, the blind fools! shall find it out some day to 
their cost. How I can wheedle them, and talk to them of love, gene¬ 
rosity, friendship, fine feelings! Ha! ha! What glorious sounds these 
are for men to truckle to ; ay, for men; slrong-minded, far-sighted, 
clear-headed men. Yes, I’ve seen them yield their free-will, sacri¬ 
fice themselves and their fortunes for a mere empty whim, and call 
it generosity; the fools, the slaves, the bondmen; ay, of a worse 
bondage than that of shackled limbs — that of a fettered mind. 
Well,’ continued he, in the same musing tone, and standing with 
folded arms and with his eyes bent on the floor, ‘ it’s human nature, 
and it’s convenient for me. I know them ; one, two, three, four; 
all slaves; each wedded to his own particular folly. Rhoneland, 
one ; gold is his god. Somers, two; he bows to bright eyes, pout¬ 
ing lips, and a snowy bosQm; forgetting that old age, sickness, and 
the earth-worm prey on the same food. Grosket — Enoch Gros- 
ket — of all fools the greatest ! I bought him — bought him, paid 
down the gold, to make a tool of him — merely to make a tool of 
him; and I had but to whisper in his ear of gratitude. He swal¬ 
lowed the bait; and I have led him at will for five long years. But 
lie’s gone now, and has grown dangerous, and must be looked to. 
There’s one more,* muttered he, passing his hand thoughtfully 
across his brow; * clear-headed, with an eye that sees through trick¬ 
ery, and almost lifts the veil from a man’s heart. Him I fear the 
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most. With him I have the deepest game to play, and one in which 
detection is ruin.’ 

Drawing a chair to the fire, Rust seated himself, remaining for a 
long time in deep abstraction; and during that interval a change 
seemed to have come over the current of his thoughts; for he said, 
speaking in the same low, broken, abrupt manner which he had 
used before: 

* So the cub’s jealous ! How he watches me when I trifle with 
the girl; clenching his big fists, and twisting his fingers one in the 
other; his eyes flashing and his cheek reddening. But for one 
thing, which he knows, and which I know, he would fall on me and 
crush every bone in my body. Bah ! but I have him. He may 
writhe, and wince, and threaten; but that’s his limit. Could I 

drive him beyond that — could I but drive him beyond that-! 

But,’ said he, suddenly starting up, ‘the day is waning, and there is 
work yet to be done.’ 

He went to a closet, and took from it a hat and great-coat; after 
which he rang the bell. It was answered by the same slip-shod 
girl who had admitted him from the street. 

4 Has Mr. Grosket, or any one else, been here for me ? ’ inquired he. 

1 Not Mr. Grosket,’ replied the girl. 

4 Any one else ? ’ 

4 A strange man came here to-day,’ said the girl, hesitating; 
4 a — a — ’ 

‘Gentleman?’ 

The girl shook her head. 

4 What did he look like? A mechanic? a laborer? a beggar? or 
what?’ inquired Rust, impatiently. 

4 A rufTen, Sir; a downright ruffen,’ replied the girl, with discrimi¬ 
nation of character which perhaps her situation as maid-of-all-work 
at a public lodging-house had sharpened to a high degree of nicety. 

4 One of the sort of people who sometimes come here of dark nights, 
you know; who don’t like to be seen in the day-time — one of 
them;' and she nodded to Rust, in a significant manner, intimating 
that although her language might not be accurate, still her meaning 
was sufficiently clear. 

Rust looked her full in the face, without making any remark upon 
her comment on the character of his visiter, and apparently without 
even noticing it Then he asked: 

4 Did he leave his name ? ’ 

Again the girl shook her head. 

4 Nor his business ? ’ 

4 He said as he went off that he was sorry you were away; and 
that if yon knew all he did, you’d be the most sorry of the two. 
He said he need n’t call again; for you’d find out what he had to 
tell soon enough for all the fun it would give you; and then he 
laughed to himself, and went off That’s all,’ said the girl, after a 
pause. 

Rust evinced no appearance of surprise nor uneasiness at this 
communication, but merely asked : 
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4 Any one else ? / 

4 No one/ 

1 Very well; you can go/ 

The door closed on the girl, but Rust remained standing. 1 More 
trouble ? Well, well; let it come. I have that here ,’ said he, press¬ 
ing his fingers on his forehead, 4 that laughs at it. I may be crushed; 
and there are those things doing now in which failure and perdition 
to me go hand in hand; but 1 ’ll never bend ! And now Kate, 
bright, laughing Kate Rhoneland, you and I must meet, and then 
we ’ll see what comes of it! ’ 

Shutting the door, he slowly descended the stairs and went into 
the street. As before, his destination was the abode of Jacob 
Rhoneland. It was a long way off, yet the time flew by so rapidly to 
the scheming man, that scarce a moment seemed to have elapsed 
before he found himself in front of the old man’s dwelling. 

Michael Rust was a man who did not trouble himself with use¬ 
less ceremony, particularly where it might interfere with his ends; 
and as he deemed it not unlikely that a knock at the door might 
result in a denial of admittance, when it was discovered who the 
visiter was, he prudently determined to dispense with so useless a 
ceremony; and so quietly admitted himself into the house, and 
went to the room usually occupied by Rhoneland. Finding no one 
there, he proceeded to the adjoining one, where he discovered Kate 
Rhoneland engaged in sewing. 

4 Father is not at home,’ said she, anticipating the question which 
he was preparing to ask. 

4 Perhaps not, perhaps not,’ said he, entering the room without the 
slightest hesitation, and placing his hat on the floor; but you are, 
Kate, and I’m not sorry for it. Ah ! ’ said he, drawing a chair near 
her, and taking a seat, 4 it does one good to see you, and to talk with 
you, when the old man is away. Ha ! little Kate, how he watches 
you ! He knows that you are his golden apple, and that this room 
is quite a garden of the Hesperides when you are in it. It only 
wants the old man just now, to play the part of dragon, to complete 
the simile. By the way,’ said he, dusting his boots with his hand¬ 
kerchief, 4 there are two dragons here ; an old one and a cub-dragon; 
Somers, I think you call him.’ 

There were moments and themes which could bring the fire into 
Kate Rhoneland’s eyes, and the red blood of anger into her face; 
and this was one of them. The free and familiar air of her visiter, 
coupled with her dislike of him, and with the slighting manner in 
which he spoke of her father and of Somers, had brought to her 
lips a retort which might have proved unacceptable to him, callous 
as he was. But at the same moment came the recollection of the 
almost constant injunction of her father, that she should be careful 
not to offend him. 4 Do n’t break with him, Kate; do n’t incense 
him, or he’ll min me,’ were the words which were for ever ringing 
in her ears, and which now restrained her; but rising, she said: 
4 You must excuse 4 the apple ’ just now, Mr. Rust, as she has to see 
that the garden is kept in proper order.’ 
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Michael Rust rose and bowed, laying his hand upon his heart, 
with an air of profound reverence, as he said : ‘Certainly, my pretty 
Kate ; who can refuse any thing to Kate Rhoneland ? Surely, not 
Michael Bust. I shall be miserably dull without you; miserably dull. 
Bah ! go, you silly jade ! * said he, as the door closed. ‘Ah ! here 
comes the cub-dragon. I’ll make the most of him, until the old one 
comes in/ 

The concluding remark was caused by the opening of another 
door than that through which the girl had retired, and the entrance 
of Ned Somers. 

1 Mr. Rhoneland’s not here, I see,’ said he, looking around. 

* No, he’s not,’ replied Rust; ‘but sit down, Ned, sit down,* said 
he, in a tone whose civility was blended with so much sarcasm, that 
Somers found it a matter of no small difficulty to restrain himself 
from knocking him down on the spot. 4 Why don't you sit down, 
my dear young friend ? Chairs are plenty; and as you have just 
driven the sweetest little girl in the world from this room by your 
unopportune arrival, there is another one to spare. It was cruel of 
you to drop in as you did, and interrupt one of the most cosy and 
endearing chats I ever had. She’s a tempting little witch, Ned; 
ah ! she’s a darling! I shall wake up yet some day and find myself 
married; I’m sure I shall, if I come here often.* 

Ned Somers, who had taken a seat, grew exceedingly red, and 
moved uneasily in his chair, and for a moment his eyes flashed ; but 
he observed the look of triumphant malice which stole from beneath 
the half-closed lids of the other; and the slight, sneering smile that 
played around the comers of his mouth; and he recollected the 
noble singleness of heart of Kate Rhoneland, and he felt that the 
insinuations of Rust were false. 

With the intuitive sagacity which was a striking feature of his 
character, Rust saw that there was some process of thought going 
on in the mind of Somers, that was allaying the angry feelings 
which he was anxious to excite; and as it was a part of a plan 
that he had formed to drive him if possible to an assault upon 
himself, he kept on in the same sneering manner: 

' ‘ Mrs. Rust; Mrs. Michael Rust! ’ The name sounds well; and 
for her I might hazard the experiment.’ 

‘ Why did you never hazard it before ? You are gray. But perhaps 
you have, and think it dangerous,’ said Somers, quietly. 

The remark was merely a casual one on the part of Somers, and 
intended to divert Rust from his present theme ; but its effect was 
electrical. He had taken a seat, and he now sprang up as if shot; 
his eyes flashing, his lips quivering and livid with rage, and his 
black hair fairly stiff with fury. 

‘ T> — n! d — n you ! ’ shrieked he, shaking both fists in the face of 
Somers; ‘ what do you mean ? If you have- But no; no —! ’ 

With a suddenness almost equal to that with which his anger 
came on, it passed off, and he said in a voice strangely calmed : 

* You do n’t know Kate as I do. I was afraid that you had whis¬ 
pered odd stories in her ear; but she would n’t listen to them if you 
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did. She must love me, or she would not lavish on me all those 
little endearments which she does, and which find their way to the 
heart, and which it is impossible to describe ; and if she loves me, 
she won’t believe you, Ned. But you won’t betray what I am tell- 
ing you, of our trifling love-passages ? Kate would die of confusion 
if she knew that I had even breathed of them. Come, come,’ said 
he, taking Somers by the hand, * promise, will you ? It is so unu¬ 
sual a thing for a young girl like her to doat as she does upon a man 
so much older than herself as I am, that it has made me quite vain 
and silly ; but you will not betray our mutual weaknesses, Ned, will 
you ? * 

Although this was spoken in a low, soft tone, there was something 
in the look which accompanied it, and in the evident intention of 
the speaker to gall and irritate, which had made it nearly success¬ 
ful ; and for a moment Somers wavered; but it was only for a 
moment; for the next instant the whole scene and the manner of 
Rust struck him as irresistibly ludicrous, and he burst out into a 
hearty laugh: 

* No, no, Rust,’ said he, 1 1 ’ll betray nothing ; you ’re welcome to 
your love-passages. But I must go. I came here to see the old 
man; and as he’s not at home, I must seek for him; for what I 
have to say will not brook delay.’ 

As he went out, he turned and said : 1 Try it again, Rust, now 
that the coast is clear. Go it strong On the ‘ love-passages,’ not for¬ 
getting the ‘ little endearments.’ She’s a tempting morsel for an 
old man. Good bye, Michael; good bye ! ’ And with another 
merry laugh, he shut the door. 

1 Foiled ! ’ exclaimed Rust, * and by a boy! ’ But where could he 
have picked up that ? Was it accident, or did he dream it? Or 
could he have learned that sad secret from the only one who knew 
it? Well, well; there’s misery in it, but that’s all. He and this 
girl are in league,’ said he, abruptly, ‘ but the old man is mine; and 
through him I’ll bend her, and crush his stubborn heart. Howl, 
long to have it under my feet, that I may grind it to the dirt! But 
the game’s up for to-day, and I ’ll go.’ 


CaAFT*H XIOHTH. 

Mr. Snork was sitting in front of a smouldering fire in his attic; 
for unlike his friend Mrs. Blossom, he was aspiring in his ideas, and 
preferred a garret to a cellar; with his head bound up in a faded 
cotton handkerchief, a short pipe in his mouth, and a beard of a 
w r eek’s growth, ornamenting the lower part of his face. Although 
it was late in the day, the disordered state of his attire showed that 
he had but recently quitted his bed; or at all events, that he had 
not yet made his morning toilet He was in a moralizing mood too; 
for he sat in silence, looking at the loose strings in his shoes, and 
occasionally scratching his head with much violence through the 
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handkerchief just mentioned. It was evident that he was at that 
moment laboring under great absence of mind; for although his 
pipe was unlighted, he puffed at it assiduously, occasionally with¬ 
drawing it from his mouth to permit an imaginary cloud of smoke to 
float slowly around him. 

On the opposite side of the -fire-place sat Mrs. Snork, a fat, red¬ 
faced woman, surmounted by a dirty cap, richly bedizzened with 
red and yellow ribands, from beneath which straggled a few locks 
of deep red hair. Her eyes were of a bright aqua-marine color, 
and her nose doubtless had once been well formed, although that 
fact can only be ascertained from tradition, from the circumstance 
of its having been crushed in, flat to her face. Her teeth were 
white and strong, with the exception of the two front ones, which 
were missing, probably having retired at the same time that her 
nose changed its condition. 

Mrs. Snork evidently was participating in the feeling of gloom 
and perplexity which weighed so heavily upon the spirits of her 
husband ; for she too was silent, biting her lips, and occasionally her 
nails, with an expression of mingled vexation and anxiety. 

Mr. Snork at intervals raised his eyes to her face, with an air of 
investigation and deference ; as if desirous of arriving at the result 
of her deliberations before venturing to express his own. At length, 
by way of sounding her, he exhaled a long sigh, and muttered with 
deep emphasis: 

‘Our sickliest child ! Had it ’a been the hump-back, or the infant 
with a scald-head, I could ha’ borne it; but for it to be this one, this 
identical one, the sickliest of them all, is dreadful aggravating to 
the feelings. It had got through the mumps, and the measles, and 
the hooping-cough, and its double-teeth-’ 

‘And the small-pox,’ added Mrs. Snork, parenthetically. 

‘And was n’t subject to hives, nor fits ; and yet was so very sickly, 
without our being afraid of its dying. It was an uncommon tough 
child, it was. It was as tough as — as — as-* 

‘Jonah,’ suggested the lady. 

* Was he tough ? ’ asked Mr. Snork; ‘ very tough ? * 

‘ To be sure he was,’ replied his wife. ‘ Did n’t a whale try three 
whole days to digest him, and could n’t ? ’ 

‘As Jonah,’ resumed Mr. Snork ; ‘ and such a stomach ! My eyes ! 
what a stomach ! I ’ve heerd of a ostrich’s stomach, but if one of 
them’ ’ere animals, with the tallest kind of a stomach, had come 
across that child, he would have died of sheer spite. lie could n’t 
have held a candle to her. Why, she could do just what she pleased 
with it. She could be sick at it whenever she liked. Ten times in 
one arternoon I’ve knoivn her to be. She was worth two dollars a 
day, at the very least; and now she’s gone ; gone, never to return. 
Cuss that House of Refuge ! How it walks into the best affections 
of one’s natur’! ’ 

So affected was Mr. Snork by the mournful reflections which 
crowded his mind, that after several hard gulps, he dashed the back 
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of his hand across his eyes ; and applying a lighted coal to the bowl 
of his pipe, smoked for five minutes, in a state of profound taci¬ 
turnity. 

‘ Why, that child-* resumed he, after a pause. 

‘ We ’ve had enough of that there/ interrupted Mrs. Snork, who 
being of a more energetic nature than her husband, deemed it 
unnecessary to waste farther time in lamentation, wisely judging 
that all additional indulgence of that kind would probably be only 
lacerating to their feelings, without having any beneficial effect 
upon the obnoxious sanctuary before mentioned. * She*s gone, and 
she won’t come back ; and there ’s an end of it.’ 

This, probably, would not have been the end of it, had not the 
lady decided that it should be so; but that settled the question; 
and Mr. Snork, finding that farther discussion on that subject would 
not be acceptable, placed his pipe in his mouth and smoked in 
silence, waiting for some indication from his better half as to the 
turn which she wished the conversation to take. 

1 You said Mrs. Blossom had two new ones ? ’ said Mrs. Snork, 
after a pause, casting an inquiring eye upon her husband, and at the 
same time drawing her chair nearer the fire. 

1 Such ones ! ’ ejaculated the man, removing his pipe, only suffi¬ 
ciently to make room for the words to escape, and instantly replac¬ 
ing it. 

‘A boy and girl?’ inquired the woman. 

Snork nodded. 

‘Who are they? Where did they come from ?* 

In reply to this, the man merely shrugged his shoulders, with a 
very slight shake of the head, indicating profound ignorance. 

The woman looked at him for some moments with extreme dis¬ 
satisfaction either at his limited information or at his having made 
no greater efforts to increase it; but before she had time to give 
vent to this feeling in any other manner, a step was heard on the 
stairs. Snork rose, glanced at the door with a quick suspicious 
look, and then round the room, as if fearful that something might 
be seen there which he did not wish to submit to general inspec¬ 
tion. 

‘It’s bolted and barred/ muttered he, in reply to a look of his 
wife. ‘ Even if it was n’t, what then?* said he, looking about him. 
4 It’s a very respectable kind of a room, very.* Having arrived at 
this conclusion, he went to the door, removed the bar, and drew 
back the bolt, just as a knock was heard from without. 

* Come in/ said Mrs. Snork, seating herself in such a position as 
to convey the idea that she had not changed her position for the 
last half hour, at the very least, while Mr. Snork merely opened 
the door ajar, and reconnoitered their visiter through the crack. 
‘Pshaw!* said he, flinging it wide open, ‘it’s only Mrs. Blos¬ 
som.’ 

With this somewhat disparaging observation, Snork turned on his 
heel, and leaving his visiter to enter and shut the door after her, 
walked to the fire-place, in front of which he deliberately seated 
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himself, without condescending to make any farther observation. 
Nor was it until then that he observed that the expression of quiet 
self-complacency which usually marked the countenance of his 
guest had been displaced by one of anxiety and alarm. 

4 How now, old woman!’ exclaimed he, as this discovery forced 
itself upon him. 1 Who’s dead, or murdered? Has the cripple run 
away, or the dumb boy informed agin you?—or is the North River 
a-fire, or what? Out with it! Cuss me! but I do believe she is 
going to faint! Mrs. S., just hand out that brandy, will you ? ’ 

The woman thus addressed, apparently sympathizing with the 
unknown trouble of her visiter, and perhaps not a little actuated by 
a feeling of curiosity to know more, hastened to fill a small cup 
with the liquor, and to place it to the lips of Mrs. Blossom, who, 
notwithstanding her appearance of exhaustion, drained it off with¬ 
out remark, and wiped her bps with the back of her hand, with 
evident satisfaction. 

‘ Now then, you feel better, do n’t you ? ’ said Mr. Snork, whose 
awe of his wife seemed to wear ofi* in company. ‘ What’s the 
muss ? Let’s have it.’ 

Mrs. Blossom, after several unsuccessful efforts at finding her 
voice, apparently discovered it in the lower part of her stomach, and 
exclaimed in a sepulchral tone, which seemed to emanate from that 
region: 

1 It’s all up, Mr. Snork ! all up! The police has been down on 
us, and four of the lambs is took.’ 

‘Hallo!’ shouted Mr. Snork, in the intensity of his earnestness, 
turning round, and for the first time facing Mrs. Blossom. ‘ How 
now ! — four on ’em took ? ’ 

Mrs. Blossom shook her head in a mournful manner as she 
replied: ‘Fouron’em; among’em was the infant with sore eyes, 
what I nursed as if it had been my own child; and little Bill, too; 
the cream, the very cream of my set! Sick a set as they was! 
New-York had n’t its match for trainin’. Little Bill, when he went 
out this blessed morning, said he knowed something was a-coming 
over him. It might be a colic, he said, or something else — he did 
not know what; but he knowed it was something; he had a pre¬ 
sentiment of it, a sort of sinking of the stomach; and now, here’s 
the end of it.’ 

‘ Little Bill took too! ’ said Mr. Snork, with much interest. 
‘Who’d have thought it? and he such a wide-awake ’un! But out 
with it, Mrs. Blossom; let’s hear how it was.’ 

‘Well,’ said the woman, looking cautiously about the room, rather 
from a habit of suspicion acquired by living in the constant perpe¬ 
tration of acts which brought her within the reach of the law, than 
from any apprehension of immediate danger: ‘ it was all about the 
boy and girl you saw at my place,’ said she, nodding to Mr. Snork, 
by way of calling his attention to that fact. ‘ The girl gave me the 
slip two days ago, and I never heerd on her till this mornin,’ when 
Bill Smith, the beak what I keeps in pay to let me know what’s in 
the wind, run in to tell me that there was a complaint agin me at 
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the police office, and a warrant gettin’ out arter me, and that I’d 
better run for it, or I’d be nabbed. Before he got through, I seed 
’em a comin; and I sloped out of the back winder, and got off; 
while he stayed there to lead them off the scent; but they caught 
three or four of the babies, what happened to drop in just then ; and 
I s’pose they’re booked for the House of Refuge. That there 
place will be the ruin on us ! * 

Here the lady paused and shook her head, in a disconsolate man¬ 
ner, but being invited by Mr. Snork to take another ‘pull* at the 
bottle, which stood in full view, and having accepted his invitation; 
and having, by dint of such pulling, contrived to swallow about a gill 
of its contents; and being thereby not a little refreshed, she said 
that she ‘ felt much better, and was glad to have sich friends as the 
Snorks. She had always said they were above the ordinary run of 
friends, and so they were. As for herself, she was bu’st up; out 
and out a bu’sted woman; but she hoped they never would be — so 
she did. She was in earnest in what she said, although perhaps 
they might not think it — but she was.’ 

‘ Well, well, go on,’ said Snork, who seemed to take more interest 
in the detail of her escape than in her praise of himself; * well, you 
cut and run. What then ? What came of the boy ? the one I 
saw ? Did they claw him too ? 

Mrs. Blossom placed her fore-finger on the end of her nose, and 
pressing that feature very flat to her face, and winking, said, with a 
low chuckling laugh: 

‘ Did they, though ? I guess they did n’t! There’s more in that 
boy than you think for. I’d sooner lose my whole set than him. 
It was him that they were arter; but he was off, long ago. My 
eyes ! Did they think when the gal was gone that I’d be fool 
enough to keep him where they could reach him ? Did they think 
that ? Did n’t I know that they’d move heaven and earth to get 
him ? He, he ! he ! 1 Let ’em look — let ’em look; and let ’em 

have all they find of him. They ’re welcome to it.’ 

* So you hid him, then ? ’ inquired Snork, drawing from his pocket 
an iron tobacco-box, from which he took a large piece of tobacco, 
which he deposited in his mouth. After this he shut the box, with 
a loud click, and restored it to its former place in his pocket. 

1 Never you mind what I did with him,’ replied Mrs. Blossom, 
with a leer at the man; 1 that’s my affair. He’s where they won’t 
find him ; nor you, nor any one else.’ 

‘ Oh! ho! you ’re coming the mysterious over us, are you ? 
Well, that’s your look out. You may hide your babies, and be 
d — d, for all I care,’ replied Mr. Snork carelessly, kicking a small 
stump of wood in the fire ; * only I thought that as the game was up 
with you, and the gal gone, and the beaks arter the boy, you’d like 
to get rid of him; that’s all. But we want to meddle with no one’s 
affairs — do we, Mrs. Snork ? ’ 

That lady, who had taken no active part in the conversation, but 
on the contrary, to show either her indifference to her husband, or 
her visiter, had gone to the window and was looking out, turned 
short round, and without replying to the question, said: 
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‘ If there’s any lady or gentleman in this 'ere room who expects 
a visit from the police, they’d better make themselves scarce, ’cause 
the police is coming; I do n’t expect nobody. I don’t keep such 
vulgar company.’ 

Saying this, the lady sat herself complacently on a small stool, 
and looked with a pleasant smile in the fire. Her composure, how¬ 
ever, was shared neither by Mr. Snork nor Mrs. Blossom ; and after 
a hurried consultation of a minute or two, the man opened a small 
door, communicating into a dark passage in which was a narrow 
stair-way leading to a back street. Beckoning to Mrs. Blossom to 
follow, he stood holding the latch of the door, until the noise of 
persons ascending the main stair-case, warned him that it was time 
to be off; when, shutting the door, he left the room in the undivided 
possession of his lady. 

Scarcely had they disappeared, when the other door was flung 
open, and one or two police-officers entered, accompanied by a short, 
square-built man, with fiery black eyes, who burst into the room, 
followed at a less rapid pace by an old man who led a little girl by 
the hand 

‘Is your name Snork?’ demanded the former, impetuously; 

* answer me.’ 

A woman who could keep such a man as Mr. Snork in subjection, 
was one not likely to be intimidated by the general run of men; 
and she accordingly answered, ‘ that what her name was, was her 
own business and none of his.’ 

‘ Damme, you may well be ashamed of it! ’ exclaimed the man, 
fiercely ; 1 one whose life is spent in breaking the hearts of children, 
and making them food for the prison, the gallows, and the grave, 
may well shrink-’ 

1 Come, come, Frank,’ interrupted the old man, ‘ this will never 
do. You know nothing against this person. I’m sure,’ said he,' you 
would not willingly be unjust, and you are so now. We came here 
merely to ask a few questions, which I have no doubt will be 
answered without hesitation. We are searching for a boy, the 
brother of this girl,’ said he, turning to the woman, who directed 
her attention to him for the purpose of not observing the operations 
of the police-men, who, with a spirit of inquiry peculiar to police- 
officers, were overturning the numerous heaps of rubbish and old 
clothing which lay scattered about the room, possibly for the pur¬ 
pose of examining their quality. ‘ If you can give us any informa¬ 
tion respecting him, you will not only oblige us, but will be rewarded 
for your trouble.’ 

Had Mrs. Blossom been more communicative, it is not improbable 
that the last part of Harson’s remark would have placed her secret 
in imminent danger; but as Mrs. Snork happened to be profoundly 
ignorant on the subject, she answered, bluntly, that she knew noth¬ 
ing about him. 

‘ Nor of the woman who keeps him ? ’ 

* I do n’t keep the run of all the women that has boys,’ replied 
Mrs. Snork, sulkily. ‘ Most of ’em has ’em.’ 

‘ Her name’s Blossom,’ said the old man. 
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‘ Well, I suppose that does n’t hinder her from having a boy, does 
it ? ’ replied Mrs. Snork; ‘ or two, or a dozen. There’s no law agin 
it, is there ? I do n’t see what I’ve got to do with this ’ere ; or why 
you come rioting in my premises, arter run-away old women and 
run-away boys. I do n’t keep lodgings for ’em.* 

‘ Come, come, old woman, this e’re is all gammon,’ said one of 
the police-men, who had got through his investigation, and was 
ready to take part in the dialogue. * It wo’nt go down with us. We 
know you, and you know us ; so put a stopper on your tongue, and 
answer our questions; and civilly too, and straight forrards, or 
we ’ll rake up some old grudges, which you would n’t like to have 
meddled with. So look sharp, now. Where’s Mrs. Blossom?’ 

‘ I do n’t know,’ replied the woman, in a tone not a little subdued 
by the last hint of the officer. 

‘ Recollect that. Bill,’ said the man, turning to his associate. 1 She 
do n’t know. Put that down. I suppose you never saw her,’ said 
he, again addressing the woman. 

‘Yes, I did,’ said Mrs. Snork, evidently ill at ease at the progress 
of the examination; while Bill, drawing a lead pencil from his 
pocket, proceeded to wet its point on his tongue, and to write his 
own name in a small book with great frequency and perseverance, 
leaving the lady under the impression that her answers were going 
down in black and white. 

‘ She did see her, Bill,’ said the man. ‘Book that.* 

Bill wrote his name again. 

‘When?’ 

‘About ten minutes ago. She went out there,’ said Mrs. Snork, 
pointing to the door through which Mrs. Blossom had retreated. 

‘ Where she went to, or where the boy is, or who he is, or any thing 
more about him, I do n’t know; that’s flat.’ 

Saying this, by way of proving that it was flat, she slapped her 
hand on her own knee, and turned her back upon them alL 

‘ Have you booked all that, Bill ? ’ 

Bill nodded. 

‘ If an abundant reward could induce you to give us any more 
information,’ said the old man, hesitating: 

‘ I’ve told you all I know,’ replied the woman, sharply. ‘ If 
you ’ll pay for lies, I ’ll give you plenty of ’em.’ 

Harson cast a puzzled look at the officers. 

‘ I guess she do n’t know any thing more,’ said the man. 4 If she 
does, and has been coming her nonsense over me, she ’ll pay up for 
it, that’s all, and she knows it. Come, Sir; there’s nothing more 
to be did here.’ 

Saying this, he turned on his heel, and, followed by the others, 
left the room. 


•EXTENSIVE WORKS' OF THE * AMERICAN E02.' 

‘ Extensive ’ are thy works! no doubt of that: 
Vast as the wide expanse of ocean — and as flat! 
Savannah, ( Georgia.) 
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BT H. W. KOCEWSLL. 


T»» scene described by our correspondent below, is but one of many which abound in its beautiful neigh* 
boihood. Thus wrote we once in our notebook of that delectable region : 8hould you ever journey hither¬ 
ward, reader, fail not of ' Prospect Hill,' which rises gently some four miles to the south-west of ‘modern 
Utica.’ The great basin formed by the rich valley of the Mohawk, with its cordon of pale blue hills, lies 
before you, to the north and east; the city, softened by distance, in the foreground ; and at your feet the 
charming village of Whitesborough; far to the south west gleam the white college-buildings of Clinton 
University ; and southward, and more near, stretches out a vale lovelier than Tempes, the romantic valley 
of the Sadaqueda, with the pretty village of New-Hartford resting on its soft and verdant bosom. 

Ed. Knicxkrbochr. 


If thou wilt come among these quiet woods 
In the first days of summer, when the corn 
Is green upon the upland, and the hills 
Are steeped in haze and sunshine, thou shalt find, 

In the tranquillity which reigns amid 

These cool, dark depths of beech and evergreen, 

A loveliness and beauty, which shall fill 

Thy heart with sweeter thoughts than the vain show 

And bustle of the crowded streets of men 

Can e’er accord thee. Thou hast learned enough 

Of human folly, and the misery 

Which man inflicts on man, to make thee sick 

Of the unstable world ; yet if thou wilt 

Conform thyself to the observances 

Of that detestable idolatry 

Which shuts men up in cities, thou should’st be 

Content to take therewith the wretchedness 

Which is its wages. Haply, in the days 

Of thine adversity, when thou hast felt 

The frowns of the cold world, thou wilt be glad. 

To turn from all its wo and wickedness, 

To that society which thou hast scorned 
For earth’s base mockeries : vet not for thee 
Shall Nature be less chary of her kind 
And blessed sympathy, for she shall win 
Thy heart back to its early love, and fill 
The measure of thy days with happiness, 

And unobtrusive quietude. 


Through all 

This wild romantic glen, which lies girt in 
With groves of beech and hemlock, I behold 
The impress of her milder loveliness; 

For here she doth affect her gentler moods, 

And the sweet murmur of her voice comes up 
From running brooks, and leaves, and boughs that wave 
In the cool airs of noontide. Here the light, 

Soft wind of June stays longest, where the thick 
Green branches sweep the fern and violets; 

And the fresh moss that slopes down to the pool 
Is sprinkled with the shells of last year’s nuts, 

Ana full of insect-murmurs. To the south 
You pass up fronf the dingy town, that shuts 
The valley in with its red cottages ; 

A dingy country-town, whose straggling lanes 
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Swarm thrice a day with troops of hardy men, 

And maids with low, slouched hats, who dole away 
Their lives amid the noise of oily looms 
And clanging engines. 


Beautiful beyond, 

The thick green woods crowd down from the steep hills, 
With their dark growth of beech, and stately trunks 
Of knotty hemlock; huge, moss-covered trees, 

Which on these heights have drank the freshening rains 
Of centuries, and lodged the anchorite crow 
Amid the snow and cold of many a long 
And dismal winter. A wild, narrow path, 

Moist with the issues of cool forest springs 
That well beneath the twisted roots above, 

Winds through the long, steep wood, o’er banks of moss, 
And underneath large, ragged trunks of elm, 

Split by the lightning. High o’erhead, the wind 
Tliat freshens in the distant harvest-tields 
Makes a sweet murmur in the pines that drop 
Their brown cones on the summit, bearing in 
Through the close maple-boughs, and leaves that dance 
Far down the shaggy steeps, the scent of flowers, 

And buckwheat blossoms whitening amid 
The blaze of August. 


How the admitted light, 
That deej)ens with the freshness of the breeze, 

Darts up these venerable trunks of beech 
And barky cedar ! Now with one broad gleam 
It lights tne thick wood half way down, and now, 
Melting to spots of gold, it dances o’er 
The stems of prostrate trees, and shoots along 
The twinkling wood-moss : ’mid the topmost pines 
The wind lulls faintly, and the pleasant gloom 
Grows deeper with the deepening quietude, 

Save where amid the swaying leaves and boughs 
That meet o’erhead, some sweet invisible bird, 

With its perpetual chirp, fills half the wide 
And shadowy forest. 

If thou would’st know more 
Of this romantic valley, let there be 
Beside thee, when thy heart is in the mood 
To taste its quietude, the proud bright look 
And smiling witchery of one, whose name 
Is married to these venerable hills, 

And their huge beechen forests. She is not 
A creature of dull romance, but the fair 
Embodiment of all things honorable ; 

One in whom love is a 3weet habitude, 

Not overstrained nor hypocritical, 

But full of purity, and steadfast faith, 

And constancy that shakes not. In her eye 
There is the star-light of sweet thoughts ; as sweet 
As the night-g o y of an April heaven ; 

And in the ceaseless prattle of her lips 
There is a music like the voice of streams, 

That wins the heart from sadness. Hence this glen 
Is a fit type of her whose name is blent 
With its sweet history; for love is here 
In the soft air, and in the kiss of winds, 

And melody of birds, that sing all nierht 

Amid low-drooping boughs, and leaves that break 

The holy moon-light on the eddying waters. 

Orisleany , ( New- York,) May , 1843. 
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MAY SONNETS, FOE 1843. 


BT T. X. VAX b:bbxk 


Oct on Mm chill »nd churlish firs* of May I i 

No villagr r.ow acini* lunh it* jovial crew, ' 

No warmth i* hre, no mirth, no lanjrh, no dev, 1 

No fe*tive May-pole, <i<-ck'd with fr<rl.<ii(l fay, 

No rm-rry (lancers, and no morn*-pi tv. 

1 *c ire" c tn think old L<nt* has* - told us true: 

Cold t>1 a st * hire (Hitched utir lailir*' tb^k» all blue, 

Anti driven the rose-lint* Irom tln-tr lira to-<lay : 

The streamlet* make no glimmer at they run ; 

No outt- tlltr t|i*|»iru across th‘‘ mead ; 

Black cloud* each moment muffle up the tun ; 

.And, strange m tell, instead of flnwrty hrede 

Wreathing her lock* with vapor* dark and duo, 

Sweet rosy Lady May has turned tut ice-cold Nun. 1 


A»r yet in spite of hood, and *nosry reil. 

Of ntarf-le h ind, and cheek like sculptured stooc, 
Nuns often have a U auty of their own. 

Which »tnk»s ;he eye, where chirrn* n or*- fttud IsiL 
What tlemyh the air soil smacks of recent ha 

And l lackenmg .h nlnw* oVr tf*- swarl sure throw f 
Our sou!* Irom tin* may take a jmr-r ton*, 
lake *nou-drops Uoumine 'neath th" icy gde. 
llowecer gloomy miratithrof e* m*y fr»-.c&. 

And tel! m hte u hot an en»f<» dream,. 

Some simple j,,y* are ever w (fun reach ; 

E'en now, through rifted dotnl*, a *hort, cjdJ gkaa 
Flashes atha art lh" t4o**-.ni» of th<- 
Illume* the disumpeahs, and Lghu each Ltarmang sf taa ~ 
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•A CASE OP CONSCIENCE/ 

Every body must have been frequently struck, in looking over 
the newspapers, with occasional paragraphs under this head, relating 
authentic accounts of certain repentant rascals who honorably atone 
for their old frauds by restoring anonymously the gains which a 
return of prosperity permits them to spare. It is pleasant too to 
observe how generally the Editors are in the habit of giving great 
credit to said worthy rascals for their genuine Christian spirit. In 
their placid, plural way, they seem to consider them as encouraging 
proofs of the moral progress of the age, and as especial arguments 
of that disputed part of our mental anatomy, the mens conscia. 
Certainly, a well-attested ‘case of conscience/ as they technically 
style it, like a case of ‘hydrophobia/ or a real and undoubted 
instance of 4 spontaneous combustion/ is exceedingly satisfactory 
and refreshing to scientific observers of the many-sided oneness of 
our whole nature, beside being very flattering to our belief in the 
rapid advance of probity, and the perfectibility of the race. No 
example has of late fallen under our notice which savors more of the 
true spirit of the age, than is exhibited in the following note to the 
Editor: 

* Sir: In consequence of the pecuniary exigences of the times, I 
was reduced to the necessity, about six months ago, of implicating 
myself in an operation upon the post-ofBce. To speak plainly, the 
mail-bag for one of the British steamers about to sail from Boston 
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was abstracted in a felonious manner, and the contents disposed of 
in a way not contemplated by the correspondents. This created 
considerable talk in its day; but as the bag was not very full, and 
contained a far less amount of property than myself and colleagues 
had anticipated, it was soon hushed up, and is now probably for¬ 
gotten. This transaction is one which the statute recoguizes as 
indictable, and I have hitherto been scrupulous as to divulging my 
share in the business. As the affair, however, has now blown over, 
I am anxious to make what amicable arrangements I can with my 
own delicacy and those individuals whose letters I imprudently 
intercepted. Most of them I have either already returned to the 
writers, or forwarded with great care to their original destination. I 
have nevertheless in my possession several, of which I have lost 
the envelopes, and am unable to direct in the due form. A few of 
these are of a poetical cast, and appear to have been written by 
some English traveller in this country to his friends at home. As I 
am sure that there is no other way whereby they will be so likely to 
reach the hands for which they were designed, I have taken the 
liberty of transmitting them to your journal, which I am credibly 
informed is the only American Magazine that numbers any readers 
abroad. I regret exceedingly that it is not in my power to make 
farther reparation, as my unfortunate embarrassments compelled me 
to expend my share of the receipts from this painful piece of business. 

‘ It is gratifying to me, however, to state, that my circumstances 
having taken a favorable turn, I am at present enjoying the respon¬ 
sible station of the presidency of a banking institution, and shall 
probably never have occasion again to avail myself of any practices 
which my cooler judgment would admonish me to abstain from. 

* One more point perhaps deserves mention. I was formerly, I 
grieve — but I deem it my duty — to confess, to a considerable 
extent a drinking man , and must in a great measure attribute the 
illegal extrication of my affairs from entanglement to the habitual 
use for many years of the strong wines of foreign countries. I am 
proud to say that I am now a strict Washingtonian, and moreover a 
superintendent of a Sunday school. I would also state, that my 
organ of acquisitiveness has been pronounced by Mr. Combe to be 
remarkably large; and, moreover, that I have heard my grandmother 
say, that her brother was occasionally addicted to insanity. 

Yours, etc.,-/ 


Having in this unusual mode become the recipient of the cor¬ 
respondence above mentioned, we shall venture to make use of the 
prevalent custom of amusing the public with private gossipry, and 
lay before our readers the first Letter, addressed to Mr. Rogers, of 
London. The cockney is evident in the tone of its thought. If no 
objection is made t’other side the water, we may from time to time 
put forth other specimens of the generous pile which our moral 
friend the Superintendent has deemed it his duty to send us. The 
modest way in which he speaks of his ‘ extrication/ and his sensi¬ 
ble remark touching the Knickerbocker Magazine, give us a firm 
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faith in his talents and his reformation. His good sense will pardon 
our affixing so harsh a title as the ‘Mail Robber’ to his valued 
communications: something must be sacrificed to courtesy, for the 
sake of a taking sound. We trust that in this matter we may be 
exempted from blame. It was the profound remark of one of our 
most eminent statesmen, in a fourth-of-July oration, that ‘ all is fair 
in politics.’ The same sage axiom having been so generally 
applied to literature, we cannot doubt that even those who wrote 
the letters will readily pardon us the liberty so universally assumed 
by English and American editors. 


LETTER FIRST. 

TO SAMUEL ROGERS. LONDON. 

Nestor of Britain’s lyre! — ’tis Byron’s phrase, 

Or Midas ! (nay, I mean you no dispraise,) 

Who cannot drink your inspiration single, 

But must with Helicon Pactolus mingle ; 

Midas! I say, since whether you indite 
Poems or prose, or ‘ payable at sight,’ 

With bards and bankers equally enrolled, 

Whate’er you touch turns wondrously to gold ; 

May these rude lines, however lamely wrought, 
Bring baek-the pilgrim to your kindly thought; 
Thine was the last of many a parting word 
W T hich my sad ear, on leaving England, heard; 
Thine the last look from any friendly face, 

Fondest farewell, and most beloved embrace; 

Now just it seems, arrived this side the sea, 

My first epistle I address to thee. 

Some value, sure, a thousand leagues may lend 
To verse as dull as Morning Posts * commend ; 
Distance and Time arc marvellous magicians, 
Distance gives fame, and sometimes four editions; 
Ev’n baby Tennyson is reckoned here, 

By those who’ve tried him, exquisite small beer ; 

So cheap, coarse toys, by China’s carvers made, 

Are marked * five pounds ’ in Burlington Arcade ; 

So may the farness of Manhattan give 
At least a fortnight for my rhymes to live; 

The long, salt seasoning of th 1 Atlantic brine 
Spins out the death-pangs of the feeblest lino. 

And O, remember, venerable Sam ! 

I rove not now by Thamis or the Cam ; 

Hesperia’s muse is but a lagging bird, 

By whose low flight small rivalry is stirred ; 

On ostrich wings her dull career is driven, 

Half tied to earth, half hopping up to heaven ; 

For seldom here has genius found in art 
Spontaneous utterance for a flowing heart, 

Or sought, by night, in forest or in glen, 

The tongue of angels for the thoughts of men ; 

No willows planted by a poet’s hand 
Turn steep Weehawkeu to a fairy-land ; 

If chance a laurel spring by Hudson's bank, 

It ne'er grows beautiful, but only rank : 

For why? Apollo's few and languid scholars 
Ply their dry tasks for dinners or for dollars ! 


• Or coarse our cockney must have been thinking of the * London Morning Poet.’ 
sparkling namesake in the * Literary Emporium * down east 
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But plume now, plume thy Fancy’s willing pinion, 
Behold me here m Jonathan’s dominion: 

Snug in the shelter of that savory hell, 

That marble Pandemonium, Holt’s hotel; 

Where, forced by crowds from each genteelcr house, 
I take in crowds my canvas-back and grouse; 

With boors from Buffalo in velvet vests, 

Sit the most silent of the ravnous guests ; 

Watch their huge hunger with a wondering eye, 
Remember you and Regent-street, and sigh. 
Perchance you marvel at my long delay 
Amid the nigs and liveries of Broadway ; 

Yet have I strayed (it’s over, to my joy!) 

As far already as to Illinois ; 

Scarce had I trod the threshold of the land, 

When strong disgust, too potent to withstand, 

Drove me, distracted with commercial cant 
And tap-room statesmen’s never-ending rant, 

To seek beyond the Alleghany’s range 
Some race who made not earth one vast exchange ; 
Some sacred scene where Nature was not made 
The drudge and slattern of usurping Trade. 

Swift on the wings of water ana of fire 
I dashed through mountains, to my heart’s desire ; 
From fog and snow to flowers and sunshine went, 
Surveyed the whole, and hastened back content: 

For, spite of pigs, the truth must be confessed, 

Vile as this town is, ’tis the country’s best! 

Here at the least our mother tongue is spoken, 

Here all the windows are not always broken ; 

Here English coats and English manners bear 
At times the Briton back to Leicester Square. 

Here too, my friend, some gentle spirits dwell, 

Who deign to know me, even in Holt’s hotel. 

Oft at your board, at that refined repast 
Where London's lions break their early fast. 

To ‘ nights and suppers of the gods ’ preferring 
Green tea and temperance, with a toast and herring; 
Oft have you said, perchance in jesting mood, 

You too might venture o’er the foamy flood ; 

Might take the whim, some sweet September day, 
When scarce a cat in Langham Place will stay ; 
When all the town, beyond the reach of duns, 

Is out of town, with horses, dogs, and guns ; 

To shut up shop, and take your annual rest 
In the green bosom of the woody west : 

Where, by some river with an Indian name, 

Your living ears might antedate your fame ; 

In ‘ Thebes ’ or ‘ Troy ’ your living eyes admire 
Your plaster bust with laurel and with lyre; 

See vour own self, biography and all, 

In Philadelphia, pasted on a wall; 

Or cheaply printed for the southern trade, 

As far as Arkansas to be conveyed. 

How sweet to find in Geneseo’s vale 
Some virgin sighing o’er Ginevra’s tale! 

List the same lines that pleased the Thames before, 
Amid the pines of Erie’s rocky shore, 

And thus to 1 Memory’s Pleasures * add one more. 

Yet Nestor, pause! quit not your home for this 
Imperfect picture of an author’s bliss: 

Ask knowing Charlie, whose dissecting glance 
Probes to the core and marrow of romance; 

Let him inform you how this age of steam 
Reduces poesy to weight and ream; 
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Retails cheap genius, brings the muses down, 

And turns Parnassus to a trading town. 

Yes, the fine hashes of instinctive thought, 

In silver lines and golden periods wrought; 

In some blest mood of happy Fancy struck 
From tlinty Labor, by a touch of Luck ; 

The tender shoots that bourgeon from the brain, 

To live and blossom on the page again ; 

The pretty nurslings Meditation rears, 

Warmed at the hearth-stone of the heart for years, 

Soon as they touch this equalizing coast, 

Doff the gay ‘ primer ’ and the folio-post; 

By quantities in tawdry covers crammed, 

Praised by the peck, and by the bushel damned ; 
Dressed in a suit of macerated rags, 

Cast off by Russia's beggarmen and hags, 

On huckster stalls the darling dreams must lie, 
Tempting the pence from every idler by. 

Yes, Nestor! how’twould gall thee to behold 
Perchance thy ‘ Italy’ for ninepence sold ! 

How would'st thou shame to recognize thyself 
To common crockery turned from Moxon's delph; 

In mammoth quartos, decked with wooden cuts, 

Meanly displayed mid candies, cake, and nuts ; 
Thumbed by coarse hands that paw before they choose, 
And love to fed the fabric of the muse ; 

Stitched up with Lady Blessington in sheets, 

To catch the moon-eyed gapers of the streets! 

Oh! tell Anacreon, when he quits his groves 
To sip with you the Java that he loves. 

That where Ohio wears the hues of wine, 

From slaughtered tribes of Cincinnatian swine, 

Down by the water, near the ‘ Pork Depdt,’ 

W T here drays and steam-boats roar, spit, hiss, and blow, 
Amid the vulgar sights that throng the strand, 

I saw disconsolate a Peri stand ! 

Hard by was Alcipiiron, both pale, both lean, 

While Paul de Kuck profanely sneaked between; 
Around lay many an imp of modern song, 

Here 1 Lays of Pome,’ and here ‘ Miss Lucy Long.’ 
Lo! from the wharf a rugged boatman comes, 

To pick a few cheap literary crumbs ; 

A greasy, poor, but free enlightened man, 

A foe ot kings — a plain republican ; 

With sapient eye he views the lettered store, 

Spells the strange names, and scans the pictures o’er; 
Nibbled a bit of this, a bit of that, 

His purchase made, and crammed it in his hat: 
Three-pence the freeman gave for one thin book, 
Three-pence, Anacreon ! for thy Lalla Rookh! 

Tell proud Loch i el, when you encounter next, 

How oft his Highland temper would be vexed 
To see the blisses which he found in Hope 
Dealt out by dozens, much like Windsor soap ; 

Robbed of the little honor of a volume. 

Crammed in to fill some paper’s final column ; 

And so perchance to have a tailor send 

His garments home in verse himself had penned! 

To see that verse, whose labor made him lean, 

Stuck in the chinks of some d — d magazine ; 

Hid, like a Moscow palace, built mid hovels, 

Amid ten chapters of ten bawdy novels ; 

Or, worst of all, his mangled odes peruse 
Trimmed in the fashion of Missouri's muse ; 

For each smart editor is watchful here 
To clip his matter to his reader’s ear ; 
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And oft, more room to make for better men, 

Bids 1 Blake and mighty Nelson ’ fall again. 

So patriotic managers are wont 

To strike out all that might free ears affront; 

Yes ; wrong the oft-wronged text of Avon’s Billy, 
And make him quite American and silly : 

In Roman plays lug in their " stripes and stars,’ 

Nay, for aught I know, juleps and cigars. 

But hold ! how ran I of their stage complain, 
Remembering thy misdeeds, O Drury Lane! 

We who have seen the lion-tamer there 
From her own realm the buskin’d virgin scare; 
Audacious ! braving in his impious path 
Vandenhoff’s dignity, Macready’s wrath ; 

With Deccan’s monsters frighting both the houses, 
To please beef-witted shopmen and their spouses ; 
We who in London’s latitude permit 
Such profanation, here may spare our wit: 

Let actor, manager, and author too 
Do their worst here — they cannot us out-do. 

Bless me! four pages, and so little told! 

My gentle Nestor! prythee do not scold ; 

Charlie has taught you all about the cabs, 

The jails, the spitting, and the negro drabs ; 

The slaves, who sweat beneath a southern sun, 

The capitolian lords of Washington, 

Who sit refulgent in a ruffled shirt, 

As now they legislate, and now they — squirt; 

Of these I speak not; but of all the floods 
Whose voices hailed me in the western woods; 

Of hills, and rills, and prairies ever green, 

And that Niagara which I’ve not seen ; 

What ever else remains to say or sing, 

Another steamer in a month shall bring. 
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The flowers you gave are fresh and fair 
As when you plucked them from the stem ; 

And I, with "all a lover’s care, 

Will long preserve the cherished gem. 

The flowers you gave will wither soon — 
Will wither from my sight like thee, 

Ere many suns have set in June, 

Or moons have waned upon the sea. 

Not thus the more enduring tie 
Affection twines about the heart; 

Not thus thy cherished memory, 

Of all my dreams the dearer part: 

When Eve her earliest star displays, 

While twilight fades upon the sea, 

How will I watch its kindling rays, 

And watching, dream alone of thee! 

June , 1843 
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Hoboken: a Romance of Nkw-York. By Theodore S. Fat, Author of * Norman Leslie,’ 

4 Countess Ida,’ etc. In two volumes, pp. 441. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

In the romance before us, as in his previous novels, Mr. Fay has presented the evils of 
duelling, in a series of striking incidents, grouped as it were in compositions for the pen¬ 
cil ; and no one can rise from the perusal of his pages, without a revulsion of feeling at 
the deeds which have been perpetrated under cover of the long-abused code cThonnettr. 
But without derogating from the aims and the performance of Mr. Fay, we must enter 
our protest against the abuse of duelling, in another form ; we mean in the light of a sta¬ 
ple for novel-making. It really seems to us to have been worn threadbare. Think, O 
think, ye great multitude of novel-readers that no man can number, how many romances 
have ye encountered, that had not in them a duel ? And, if not asking too much, 4 be so 
good as to state ’ what was the great difference between them all, in the provocations, 
the preparations for the contest, the scene on the ground, and the final result ? 4 Try to 
recollect * whether they were not all quite the same thing, in the general effect which 
they left upon the mind, and in the events retained by the memory. But does this lessen 
the merit of Mr. Fay’s work? On the contrary, it is greatly to his credit that from 
materiel so hackneyed he has managed to make two very attractive volumes, possessing 
no lack of interest, and with a regular succession of incident to the close. As the 
volumes are generally before the public, on the wings of the press, we shall not inflict 
a detailed review of them upon our readers. The following is a brief outline of the 
story : ‘The principal hero is Harry Lennox, the son of a wealthy New-York lawyer, 
who, as well as his brother Frank, is in love with Fanny Elton. They make confidants 
of each other, and both offering their hearts and hands to the heroine, are both rejected ; 
Harry scornfully, and Frank kindly, but therefore the more decidedly. At the theatre 
soon after, Frank, who is an officer of the United States army, resents an insult offered 
to Fanny by a British Captain Glendenning, by knocking him down; and a visit to 
Hoboken is the result Frank sends his bullet through Glendenning’s hat, who fires in 
the air, and then handsomely apologizes for the acknowledged insult. They become 
mutual and warm friends. Glendenning goes to Montreal, where his superior officer, 
Colonel Nicholson, who has a quarrel with him, brings him into disgrace, and taunts him 
with having prematurely adjusted his quarrel with the American Lieutenant Stung by 
the insults daily heaped upon him, Glendenning repairs to New-York, insists upon 
another meeting with Frank Lennox, and kills him upon the spot. Harry meantime, to 
relieve the pain of Fanny’s scornful rejection, is travelling in Europe, where he becomes 
intimate with the Earl of Rivington, at whose mansion he is introduced to the Earl of 
Middleton, formerly Colonel Nicholson, who is a cold-hearted man of the world, very 
ambitious, and just expecting a brilliant diplomatic appointment. Both visit the Co ti- 
nent; and soon after their arrival, Middleton is astonished at meeting at table Glenden. 
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ning and White, his friend in the sad affair with Lennox ; which has for ever embittered 
Glendenning’s life, and, added to repeated instances of haughty and heartless treatment, 
made both him and White his lordship’s determined foes. Glendenning at once faces 
his enemy, and in the presence of Harry Lennox accuses him of having forced him to 
imbrue his hands in his brother’s blood. Lennox, astounded at the charge, investigates 
the matter, learns its truth, challenges Middleton, and kills him. After finishing his 
studies and travels in Europe, he returns home, finds that Fanny’s rejection of him was 
caused by the slanders of a wily foe, his father’s partner; and of course they are married.* 
The reader will perceive that there is here no lack of the requisite variety for a novel of 
the modern school. There is one feature in the work, however, that can scarcely fail to 
impress all right-minded Americans (and Englishmen too, for that matter,) unfavorably ; 
and that is, the blarney in which the author has seen fit to indulge when speaking of Eng¬ 
land, and the light in which it is regarded by American travellers. Mr. Fay may have 
felt as if he ‘ had passed through the Valley of the Shadow of Death to the celestial 
regions’ when he arrived in ‘beautiful, merry, brave, time-worn, warlike, intellectual, 
immortal England ; ’ he may have regarded the first sight of Moore as equal to ‘ meet¬ 
ing Nebuchadnezzar or Anachreon ; ’ he may have ‘ looked at every man he met in the 
thoroughfares, to detect Wellington or the King ; * he may have gone into extacies 
at the condescension of a nobleman, whom he * never expected to be so sociable with; * 
but he does great injustice to the character of his countrymen, when he represents them, 
as prone to similar acts and emotions. Doubtless they see much to venerate and admire 
in our glorious mother country, and to excite their enthusiasm when they visit it; but 
we trust they do not forget their native land, nor the self-respect of a well-bred Ameri¬ 
can, in their admiration, or rather pseudo-admiration. ‘ Hoboken,’ however, made its first 
appearance in London; and this fact gives great transparency to some of our friend’s 
laudations, and enlightens us as to the policy of ‘ dragging them in by ear and horn,* 
alike when occasion does, and when it does not, present itself. Save this blemish, which 
we do not feel ourselves entitled to pass unnoted, we have little fault to find with the 
romance of ‘ Hoboken; ’ which it is but reasonable to hope may add to the previous rep¬ 
utation of the author. 


1 Mrs. Washington Potts,* and ‘ Mrs Smith, a Sequel to the Same : * Tales by Miss 

Leslie. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

‘ Mrs. Washington Potts ’ is decidedly the best production of Miss Leslie’s pen 
that we have ever perused; and soon after its appearance in the pages of one of our 
lady-magazines, it attained at once a wide popularity. It exhibits, in a series of graphic 
and life-like scenes and incidents, the character of a vain, vulgar, and presuming ‘ gen¬ 
tility-seeker ; ’ and admirably exposes the folly and absurdity of respectable but mistaken 
persons sacrificing their comfort, their time, their money, and indeed their self-respect, 
to the paltry distinction of being capriciously noticed by a few vain, silly, heartless peo¬ 
ple, inferior to themselves in every thing but in wealth and in a slight tincture of soi- 
disant fashion ; and who only take them up or throw them off, as may happen to suit 
their convenience. We believe ‘ Mrs. Washington Potts ’ to have been productive 
of great social good, since her appearance before the public. As a specimen of Miss 
Leslie’s style, and force of satire, we subjoin the following choice record of a ‘conver¬ 
sation * between Mrs. Potts and a young lieutenant, with whose handsome face and 
figure she is much impressed, and in whose ‘ good graces ’ she is anxious to secure a 
place, in behalf of her daughter: 

‘ I hear, Sir,’ said she, ‘ you have been in the Mediterranean Sea. A sweet pretty place, is it 
not ? ’ 

‘ Its shores,’ replied Cheston, ‘ are certainly very beautiful.’ 

4 Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,’ resumed Mrs. Potts; ‘ they are quite poetical, you 
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know. Pray, Sir, which do you prefer, Byron or Bonaparte ? I dote upon Bvron ; and consider¬ 
ing what sweet verses he wrote, ’tis a pity he was a corsair, and a vampire pirate, and all such 
horrid things. As for Bonaparte, I never could endure him alter I found that he had cut off poor 
old King George’s head. Now, when we talk of great men, my husband is altogether for Wash¬ 
ington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it's because he and Washington are namesakes. How 
do you like Lafayette?’ (pronouncing the name d la canaille.) 

‘ The man or the name ? ’ inquired Cheston. 

‘Oh! both to be sure. You see we have called our youngest blossom after him. Come here, 
Lafayette ; stand forward, my dear; hold up your head, and make a bow to the gentleman.’ 

‘ I won’t! ’ screamed Lafayette. ‘ 1 ’ll never make a bow when you tell me.’ 

‘ Something of the spirit ol' his ancestors,’ said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, and 
patting the urchin on the head. 

‘ His ancestors! ’ thought Cheston ; ‘ who could they possibly have been? ’ 

‘ Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a very little spoiled,’ pursued Mrs. Potts. ‘ But to 
make a comparison in the marine line, (quite ill your way, you know,) it is as natural for a 
mother’s heart to turn to her youngest darling, as it is for the needle to point out the longitude. 
Now we talk of longitude, have you read Cooper’s last novel, by the author of the Spy ? It ’« a 
sweet book ; Cooper is one of my pets. I saw him in dear delightful Paris. Are you musical, 
Mr. Cheston? But of course you are. Our whole aristocracy is musical now. How do you 
like Paganini? You must have heard him in Europe. It's a very expensive thing to hear 
Paganini. Poor man ! he is quite ghastly with his own playing. Well, as you have been in the 
Mediterranean, which do you prefer, the Greeks or the Poles?’ 

‘ The Poles, decidedly,’ answered Cheston, ‘ from what I have heard of them, and seen of the 
Greeks.’ 

‘ Well, for my part,’ resumed Mrs. Potts, ‘ I confess I like the Greeks, as I have always been 
rather classical. They are so Grecian. Think of their beautiful statutes and paintings by Rubens 
and Reynolds. Are you fond of paintings? At my house in the city, I can show you some very 
fine ones.’ 

* By what artists?’ asked Cheston. 

‘Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them at drawing-school with theorems. They are 
beautiful flower-pieces, ull framed and hung up; they are almost worthy of Sir Benjamin West.' 

In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the entrance of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity of 
escaping from her; while she imagined him deeply imbued with admiration of her fluency, 
vivacity, and variety of information.’ 


Our Political Idolatry : a Discourse delivered in the First Church in Roxbury, (Mass.,) on 

Fast Day, April 6, 1843. By George Putnam, Minister of that Church. Boston; William 

Crosby and Company. New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

It behooves the good people of these United States to take heedful note of the words 
of warning 1 contained in this discourse. It sets forth, in language clear and forceful, the 
evils which environ our much-vaunted Majority', when permitted to become a tyrant. 
This sovereign monarch of ours is well contrasted with the monarchies of the old world : 
* Those who aspire to favor with King Majority, fawn upon him, flatter him, assure him 
of his unparalleled wisdom, his universal and astonishing intelligence, his incorruptible 
virtue, of his perfectly cool and passionless judgment; above all, (and this is always the 
most agreeable incense to the ear of monarchs,) they tell him of the rightful extent of 
his prerogative; how he ought to rule with absolute sway ; how certain checks to his 
power ought to be removed and shall be, and nothing stand between him and the exer¬ 
cise of his divine instinct of right, his unerring w’isdom and good pleasure. They are 
careful not to tell him that to err is human ; that he is liable to passion and may do wrong ; 
to mistakes of judgment and may r err ; and that therefore he ought, for his own safety' and 
the welfare of his subjects, to surround himself, and keep himself surrounded, with reg¬ 
ular checks against his own mistakes and caprices. Oh, no! if he ever did do wrong for 
a moment, it was because he was innocently misled by this or that false friend and bad 
adviser, who has squandered his money, or disparaged his wisdom, and must be put 
away! ’ Let us follow our author a little farther, and see with what faithfulness he probes 
that he may cure. What a just rebuke is administered in the subjoined passage : 

‘ Once more ; is our boasted sovereign one that is sure to surpass other sovereigns in the moral 
character of his dealings with mankind? Will this sovereign manifest a high-toned conscience, a 
scrupulous regard to honor and good faith in his engagements? This question is answered but 
too plainly already. To the infinite shame and sorrow of every high-minded citizen, the answer 
is written down before the eyes of the world in facts as black and foul as any of this class that 
ever yet blasted the fame of prince or people. In some Slates of the Union — and God onl v know* 
how it would be in other States under like difficulties, or how it will yet be in some of them — in 
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some States debts have been openly repudiated, or else evaded under flimsy pretexts more dis¬ 
graceful than open repudiation, because more mean. And this by the people, the infullible major¬ 
ity, the immaculate heaven-born sovereign of the New World, the model government, the desire 
of all nations ! Our good name is gone beyond the power of many ages to redeem. The most 
beggarly prince in Europe, who strives to muintain a tottering throne, or who only goes out on 
adventure to acquire one. is a more welcome applicant to the capitalist than many a State in this 
Union, or the whole together ; and our glorious sovereign, Majority, that we fondly dreamed was 
to eclipse all others in the splendor of his power and the exaltation of his character, is a disgraced 
swindler, that can no longer be trusted for a mess of pottage. After this, any, the gloomiest 
apprehensions for the career of our great potentate, in his future strides to absolutism, will not bo 
deemed quite fanciful or gratuitous. Ten years ago, had this moral outrage of repudiation been 
predicted, the prophet would have been scouted, as a libeller, that could be no lover of his coun¬ 
try. Yet now it is fact; a fact that should secure a charitable hearing for one who ventures to 
whisper his fears of calamity and disgrace yet to corne.’ 

We ask our readers, who are conversant with the journals of the day in different sec¬ 
tions of our republic, whether the following 1 is not most veritable ? Do not the times 
continually give proof of the justice of the writer's animadversions? ‘ 5 Tis true, ’tis 
pity ; and pity’t is’t is true : ’ 

‘ It can avail but little for our security, that we have, and mny continue to have, what is called 
a government of laws. The legislatures in many Slates — and there is too much cause to say the 
same of the national councils — seem to be losing the eharucterof independent deliberative bodies. 
They meet, not to deliberate, but to act; not to exercise their judgment, but to carry out at once 
the express or presumed decrees of sovereign party ; each member pledged and bound, not to 
think, but to do as he is commanded ; a dead hand, to register the edicts of the monarch. A legis¬ 
lature thus conducting itself will soon cease to be an assembly of wise men ; or if they be wise, 
their wisdom will be as useless as their folly ; and it will become, as to a great extent ours have 
become already, a mere index of the party passion and popular caprice of the year, enacting the 
changeful out-door clamor into laws as changeful. Our legislative lx>dies are becoming as sub¬ 
servient to the sovereign, us much mere automatic machines in his mighty hand, as ever was a Brit¬ 
ish parliament under the eye of a Henry Eighth or a Queen Elizabeth. Unless our people pause 
soon in tins career of revolution, and begin to retrace their steps toward the original theory of our 
government, the meeting of a legislature will corne to be dreaded by quiet anti order-loving citi¬ 
zens, little less than the gathering of a mob. Grave discussion gives place to party cabal, to foul- 
mouthed violence, nay. to open brawls and occasional homicide. A busy, capricious, and arbitrary 
legislation, continually unsettling all things and keeping them unsettled, echoing ever the gustful 
passion of the hour, will soon cease, as things are going on, to give us any comfort in the mere 
name of a government of laws. A legislature that basely lnys down its independence at the feet 
of the sovereign, whether that sovereign be a crowned king or a triumphant party, always was 
and will be more an oppressor than a guardian, more a scourge than a blessing — a supple tool of 
tyranny.’ 

It may seem strange to some of our readers that topics like these should have been 
discussed by a clergyman on an appointed fast-day ; but Mr. Putnam explains the fitness 
of his discourse. The day was not a Sabbath, but derived its appointment from the civil 
authorities. His hearers came together in obedience to the call of the magistrate; and 
it was in accordance with propriety, therefore, that our civil relations and the public con¬ 
dition should be considered in some of their more moral aspects. The result is an admi¬ 
rable discourse, the character of which we have in part indicated. We commend it to a 
wide perusal. 


Conquest and Self-Conquest : or which makes the Hero ? In one volume, 12mo. pp. 216. 

New'-York : Harper and Brothers. 

This is a little book, but a very matter-full one ; for aside from its narrative interest, 
in its early chapters are contained some of the most admirable lessons for the guidance 
of the young that we have encountered for many a long day. We have read it through, 
from title-page to colophon, with unmixed enjoyment; and are only sorry that we have 
but space to indicate the character of the volume by the following guide-posts to its 
various divisions : a family picture ; the school; the first fight; true courage ; new prin¬ 
ciples ; a champion, though no fighter; an important decision ; home as left, and a new 
home ; trial and victory ; a friend in need ; the beauty of goodness; visits and their con¬ 
sequences ; truth fearless and triumphant; passion and its fruits ; a dud ; a duel does not 
establish the truth; pirates —a visit to Lafitte in Barrataria ; homeward-bound; chances 
and changes ; the wanderers returned ; the hero manifested, and his reward. 
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National Academy op Design. — It is a source of gTeat gratification to all lovers 
of the fine arts, that this institution should continue to make such rapid strides in public 
favor. This year the annual exhibition is unusually attractive ; and we regret that we 
have neither the tune nor requisite space to go carefully through the catalogue, and speak 
of the works of every artist in the manner they deserve. We are forced, at least in the 
present number, to confine ourselves to a few of the leading pictures by some of the 
most prominent artists. 

In the historical department there are two famous pictures by a young American 
artist, now in Germany, by the name of Leutze. Number 100, ‘Columbus brought in 
chains to Seville,’ is a masterly work ; finely conceived and beautifully executed. We 
are glad to perceive that the Apollo Association are the owners of it; we are sure 
the subscribers to this flourishing and deservedly popular institution will prize it highly. 
Number 234, ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh,’ by the same artist, has not the same high order 
of merit, but is still a picture that any one would rejoice to possess. In the same room 
there is a picture by Fink, another young American, now in Europe, which also shows 
great talent. The subject is ‘ Raphael’s last Illness.’ This great master has been 
brought into his studio to contemplate, for the last time, the most celebrated of ail his 
works, ‘ the Transfiguration,’ and is surrounded by his friends and pupijs. This picture 
is carefully drawn, well designed, and (with some few exceptions) well colored. 

Number 154, c Saint Peter in Prison,’ by Washington Allston, is said to be a 
sketch for a larger picture; but it would be well for our artists to study this work, whether 
it be a sketch or a finished painting, for we have rarely seen such clear and transparent 
coloring as is displayed in this little gem. 

Number 32, ‘Lake Scene,’ by A. B. Durand. This landscape would do credit to 
Claude himself. Every part is finished with great beauty. The sky, the water, the 
foliage, and the dark gray rocks in the fore-ground, are all painted with the greatest care 
and truth. In addition to this, there is an atmosphere pervading the whole, and a poetic 
feeling, that is only equalled by a few works of the old painters. This too, we under¬ 
stand, has been purchased by the Apollo Association, to be distributed among their mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Durand has several other landscapes of great excellence in the exhibition ; 
andasmall figure piece styled ‘ Harvey Birch in which he has exhibited as much 
feeling for historical composition as for landscapes. 

Number 54, * Mount ^Itna,’ by Mr. Cole, and Number 164, by the same, are both fine 
pictures, from sketches made recently in the island of Sicily. iEtna, particularly, recom¬ 
mends itself to every one’s attention, both from the grandeur of the scene, and from the 
skilful manner in which Mr. Cole has portrayed it. 

Number 172, ‘ Retreat to Fort Necessity,’ by Chapman, is an excellent picture. The 
figures are wonderfully spirited, and there is a truth and animation in the whole, that 
make it very attractive. 
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Number 131, ‘ Mammoth Cave in Kentucky,’ by R. Gignoux, is a difficult subject, but 
admirably managed. The effect of fire-light and day-light is excellent. This artist has 
several other landscapes in the exhibition, which are very creditable to him ; and some 
of his sketches made in the open fields, from nature, we have never seen surpassed. 

Number 190, ‘ Boy Stealing Milk,’ by F. W. Edmonds. Having ‘satisfied the senti¬ 
ment’ of this picture, by a survey of the threatening aspect of the old lady ; the sort of 
mesmeric consciousness of her presence, expressed in the half self-satisfied half-fearful 
countenance of her victim ; and the evident coolness of the atmosphere in the apartment; 
we would counsel an examination of the correct drawing of the figures, and the finish 
and naturalness of the accessories. Observe the tin of the milk-pan ; the dripping line 
of rich deposit left by the receding fluid, and the thick stream debouching into the young 
thief’s mouth; the ‘hitched-up’ jacket, the jug, aud that cabbage; and the interior of 
the upper shelves of the cupboard. These are so faithfully represented, that they form 
an excellent study for those who deem that labor lost which is devoted to the exhibition 
of truth in little things. 

Number 247, ‘ The Avenue,’ by V. G. Audubon, reminds us of some of the fine pic¬ 
tures of the old masters. It is carefully drawn, well colored, and with the exception of 
a little formality, (which is more the fault of the subject than the artist,) is a work of high 
character. 

Number 223, ‘ Shepherd Boy,’ by D. Huntington, is in our opinion one of the very 
best of this artist's productions ; full of truth and life, and executed with great boldness 
and freedom. 

Number 197, ‘ Ruth’s Entreaty,’ by T. IIicks, has considerable merit, and shows great 
improvement in this young artist. We must suggest to him, however, to make a better 
selection of models when he undertakes a picture of this character. Mr. Clonney has 
two small pictures of much cleverness, both of which are undoubtedly drawn and painted 
from life. 

Number 74, ‘ Dolce Far Niente,’by Flagg, has something pleasing in its tone and 
conception ; but it has faults in drawing that an artist of his experience should avoid. 

Number 92, ‘ Family Group,’ by S. B. Waugii, (unfinished,) reminds us of Catter- 
mole, and the English school generally. The book-case, table-cloth, etc., are beauti¬ 
fully painted, but we cannot say as much of the figures. 

We now come to the portraits. Page, as usual, excels in this department. Number 
132 has great character and feeling, aud is withal one of the most finished portraits we 
have ever seen. Number 211, by the same, is another capital head. There is also an 
1 Ecce Homo,’ by Page, in this collection, that proves him to be as great in historical 
painting as in portraits. 

Mr. C. G. Thompson has given us the portraits of several literary characters, that add 
greatly to the interest of the exhibition. We have before us Bryant, Mrs. Seba 
Smith, Hoffman, Keese, etc., all of which are carefully painted, and good likenesses. 

Number Gl, by C. C. Ingham, Number 23, by Inman, and Number 171, by Hunting- 
ton, are all fine works in this department of the art. Nor should we omit several by 
Mooney, (his portrait of ex-governor Seward, as a likeness, is perfect ,) Whitehorne, 
S. A. Mount, Powell, and Siiegogue ; all of whom exhibit in their works this year 
great talent and great improvement. 

In Sculpture, there is a bust by Launitz, of surpassing beauty. It is full of grace, 
modesty, and pure innocence ; and is deservedly a favorite with all who visit the acad¬ 
emy. We have also busts by Crawford and Powers ; but neither of them are fair 
specimens of these artist’s talents. As for the head of Orpheus, by the former, we are 
informed that to those who have seen the original statue, this fragment affords no better 
idea of the work itself, than the brick which a man brought in his pocket to show as 
a sample of his house. 

In miniatures, and water-color drawings, there is a greater display this season than 
usual. Cummings, Shumway, Booardus, and others, have exhibited evidence* of 
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their skill in miniature, which we regret we cannot notice more at large. The water- 
color department, although more numerous this year than usual, shows that little atten¬ 
tion is paid to this branch of painting. We wish some of our young artists could see the 
great perfection to which water-color drawings have been carried in England, and the 
liberal encouragement which the English people give to this beautiful department. We 
have the talent among us to produce works equally beautiful; and we hope soon to see 
some of the younger brethren devoting more of their time and attention to it. 

In almost all the notices of the academy that we have encountered, we remark a con¬ 
stant murmuring at the number of portraits and indifferent works in each year’s exhibi¬ 
tion. We have been told, by a member of the academy, that those who make such 
complaints do not understand the objects of the institution. It is not the intention of the 
academy to show what can be done by American artists ; but to show what is done by 
them. In other words, the exhibitions are not made up of pictures * selected ’ for this 
purpose, but contain all such works of native artists as are sent to be exhibited. The 
Academy never rejects any thing, unless it be immoral in its tendency, or indecent in 
its character. One word, in closing, as to the way in which too many visiters are in the 
habit of looking at pictures. We have somewhere seen a pleasant satire upon the rapid 
manner in which ‘a party of Frenchmen in a hurry’ despatched the finest collection of 
pictures in Venice. ‘ Before the attentive visiter has cut the leaves of his catalogue, the 
mercurial traveller has come, he has seen, he is gone ! Abiit, ezccssit, evasil , cntpU ; and 
while some over-conscientious, admiring amateur, with pencil in hand, is taking notes, a 
dying cadence of 'Magnifique / ’ or * Ravissant! ’ may he heard, from some distant spot, 
‘ low by degrees, and beautifully less,’ and his ready gondola is already conveying him 
away.’ Perhaps half the visiters at the National Academy are equally unjust to them¬ 
selves, and to the artists who have labored so hard for the gratification of the public, as 
well as for that meed of applause to which they are entitled. 


‘The Ladies’ Companion’ commences its present volume upon a large and handsome type, 
and under the additional editorial supervision of Mesdames Sigourney and Embury. The three 
embellishments of the May issue are more pleasing and meritorious than any which the ‘Compan¬ 
ion’ has presented its readers for many months. The contributors to the body of the work have 
driven the new editors into a close corner; but though pent up in a narrow space, they enjoy great 
freedom of speech and independence of judgment. For example: speaking of Mr. Cornelius 
Matthews’s third attempt to get his writings before ‘ some readers 5 by selling cheaply from the 
office of the ‘ Sun ’ daily journal, they hold the following language : ‘ Like most of the other ‘ wri¬ 
tings 5 of Mr. Matthews, ‘ The Motley-Book ’ is characterized by an air of pretension ; an exag¬ 
geration of style and sentiment; and an eternal succession of futile attempts at humor, which at 
once dispose the reader to dislike the book and the author.’ The editors add, very justly, that the 
best commentary upon the style of Mr. Matthews’s ‘ writings ’ is to be found in the advertise¬ 
ments in which he announces them; certainly the richest specimens of unavailing puffery extant. 
‘And yet people do n’t read his ‘works,’ because they can't / * But what matters this to our ‘ author- 
ling?’ 

' Hi may be read, or he may not; 

Ee takes hw chance, th^ .scnb'bler's lot. 

And bear*j it very well 
Then why should he rive up the trade. 

While trunks are lined, and pastry made T' 

In closing this notice of the ‘Companion,’ let us clap an extinguisher upon this 'awful jib' of the 
publisher: ‘ The public should bear in mind that the three-dollar magazines contain more reading 
than any of the five-dollar magazines issued in America or Europe.’ Now ‘ mark how plain a 
tale shall put him down.’ Even this ‘pattern-number’ of a new volume of the ‘Companion,’ in 
its much-vaunted ‘ coarser type,’ (it has but one page as fine as the type used in this department of 
the Knickerbocker,) has only fifty-two pages, all told ; whereas this Magazine had one hundred 
and twelve pages in its last issue; and even in the Editor’s departments more matter than is con¬ 
tained in the present number of the ‘Companion!’ Surely, so transparent a misstatement as 
the above can deceive no one who has eyes, and the mathematical gift of plain counting. 
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Mr. Kneeland’s Equestrian Statue of Washington. — We have already briefly 
adverted to this beautiful creation of sculpture ; and we now propose to dwell somewhat 
more at length upon its many merits. And first, let us remind the reader that the sculp¬ 
tor is confined to certain limits, from which the painter is free, especially in a composi¬ 
tion which contains two or more figures in an isolated group. The great difficulty the 
former has to contend with is the want of back-ground ; this the painter finds in the 
canvass. He takes but one view of his subject; whereas the sculptor is driven to the 
necessity of representing it in every point of view. He must invent something to sup¬ 
port the body over the limbs, making one part subservient to another, and thus to sustain 
the relievos. Mr. Kneeland’s efforts to make the most of these means have been 
crowned with entire success. In this statue of Washington, our artist has not 
attempted to represent him at any particular period, nor to designate any distinct action, 
of his great career. It is simply an equestrian statue of the ‘ Father of his Country.’ 
He is supposed to have ridden up to the side of a mountain-howitzer, for the purpose of 
taking an observation of the enemy’s forces. The howitzer, a small cannon, used only 
on high grounds, is introduced as a supporter, in lieu of that uncouth object, a stump 
beneath the animal. To obviate the unpleasant impression of the charger coming in 
contact with the sharp angle of the wheel, Mr. Kneei.and has felicitously thrown over 
it the American standard, partly unfurled, the staff lying along the cheek of the gun, and 
the flag hanging in graceful and easy folds over the outside of the wheel, and resting on 
the ground ; the whole forming a sufficient mass to support the horse, yet without inter¬ 
fering with its beautiful outline. With the exception of the action of the wind upon the 
tail of the charger, and the cloak of the rider, which is most admirably represented, the 
whole is in repose ; yet it is a momentary physical repose, in contrast with evident men¬ 
tal action. We must ask the reader especially to note the natural curvature of the 
animal's neck, the movement of the ears, and the perfect stepping action of the limbs, 
although all the four feet are on the ground. The champing of the bit, the open mouth, 
and inflated nostril, are scarcely less admirable. The whole is in strong contrast with 
the calm countenance and dignified position of the rider. There is something so unmili¬ 
tary iu modern costume, particularly in the cocked hat and chapeau, that Mr. Kneeland 
found it necessary to represent the head of Washington bare, as is common in all 
modern equestrian statues. There was a classic beauty in the Grecian helmet, but with 
that we have nothing to do. In all similar statues which we can call to mind, there has 
been something so unmeaning in the bare head and unoccupied hands, that the effect 
was any thing but pleasing. Now, in order to represent the head uncovered, Mr. Knee- 
land has placed the chapeau in the hand which holds the charger in powerful check. 
The right hand grasps a spy-glass, just suspended from use, the arm being yet elevated, 
while the face is still turned in the line of observation. The countenance plainly indi¬ 
cates that Washington is contemplatively regarding with the naked eye what he has 
just discovered with his glass. There is a sort of double meaning pervading the entire 
composition, which seems indispensable to the harmony of the whole. It ■will be 
observed, for example, that while the checking of the horse is one great accessory to the 
story, it has also enabled the sculptor to introduce reins between the mouth and neck, a 
conception altogether original. The hand, too, that holds the reins and chapeau is firmly 
planted on the neck, giving increased strength and firmness to the human figure. The 
introduction of the cannon, moreover, gives an additional indication of war; while the 
point of the flag-staff jutting out in front, breaks the long perpendicular line, which would 
otherwise be offensive to the eye. The boots also have enabled the artist to introduce 
spurs, which we believe has not before been attempted. The figure of Washington is 
draped in military costume, over which is thrown a cloak, or statesman’s robe, admira¬ 
bly representing the union of the two characters in the person of the illustrious subject 
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The great originality of Mr. Knkeland’s performance, is in these days of imitation a 
striking merit. In no particle of its composition has he been indebted to any artist who 
has preceded him for a single idea. Of the grace, dignity, and expression of the princi¬ 
pal figure, and the anatomical truth of the horse, there can be but one opinion ; nor can 
any observer foil to note the skill with which the drapery and trappings are managed, 
and the clothy appearance of the vestments. It is evident that Mr. Kneeland has been 
actuated by the same feeling in producing this gem of cabinet-sculpture which would 
have governed him in making it the size of life. He has good reason to be proud of the 
approbation and admiration which his statue has commanded from artists and capable 
judges of art. It will soon, we believe, be open for exhibition at the Granite Buildings 
in Chambers-street 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We trust that our esteemed friend and con¬ 
tributor‘N. S. D.’ does not pretend to justify the cruel treatment which the early Quakers received 
at the hands of the Puritans, whatever may have been their faults. Scourging naked females 
through the town at the tail of a cart, and at whipping-posts, strikes us as rather indefensible than 
otherwise, in any era of decent civilization and common humanity. Au rtste , onr friend shall 
speak for himself: ‘ It is strange enough, that, at this late day, the ‘persecution of the Quakers,’ 
as it is called, should be charged upon the Pilgrims os an instance of what superstition, acting 
upon the religious faith of good men, will bring about in an enlightened community. There is a 
sad error in the popular mind in regard to these persecutions, and the sooner it is corrected, the 
better for the cause of truth. And who were these Quakers, think you, who were publicly 
beaten, and in two or three instances brought to the scaffold? Ancestors of the peace-loving, 
pure-minded brethren, whose gentle characters now win the respect of the whole world? Fathers 
and brothers of the broad-brimmed worthies and demure damsels of our sister city ? Ask them, 
and see if they will claim kith with the turbulent spirits who disturbed the worship and outraged 
the decent customs of the pious Pilgrims ! In truth, a more disorganizing and fanatic sect than 
were these soi-disant Quakers, never cursed a peaceful community. I have by me a letter, writ¬ 
ten by a clergyman of Salem to one of my progenitors, which describes the doings of these people 
on the Sabbath days. They made it a special object to disturb every religious meeting in the 
town; they paraded the streets in fantastic garbs; and on frequent occasions appeared stark 
naked in the public assemblies. Even one of their speakers, an excellent inan in other things, 
justified this indecent behavior ; and in reply to the question, put to him by a member of the court, 
whether he thought it ‘ right for a female to appear naked in a religious meeting,’ replied, that 
‘though he deemed it a great cross for a modest woman to disrobe herself before a mixed assem¬ 
bly, yet, if she felt called by the Spirit to stand forth as a symbol of the sjnritual nakedness of the people , 
he could not forbid it ! ’ Away then with the charge of superstition against the best men who ever 
worshipped God 1 It was a ‘ pestiferous sect,’ demoralizing to the pure minds of the people, and 
who, returning repeatedly from banishment, forced upon the lovers of order and decency the 
inflicting of these punishments.’ ‘And brave old Israel Putnam too, he must needs be assailed 
by you envious burghers! Now I have nothing to do with the long process of argumentation 
which goes to make him a coward ; but I have a fact to relate which is sufficient for my belief, 
that Putnam was a brave soldier, and a true friend to his country. Do you remember to have 
met with the name of General Pomeroy? — old Seth Pomeroy, the hero of Louisburgh? 
When the news of the gathering at Boston came to this old man of five-and-seventy years, he 
was reposing from his laurels (well earned in the hard contests of Lake George and Nova Scotia) 
in the bosom of a family happy as ever dwelt on the banks of the Connecticut. Mounting his 
horse, with his gun and powder-horn, he immediately started for the rendezvous ; and although 
he was ninety miles distant, he arrived, by the aid of another horse borrowed on the way, when 
his own failed him, in less than twenty-four hours, upon the bank of the Charles river, on the 
morning of the battle of Bunker’s Hill. As he came in sight of the field, the balls from the British 
ships were flying thick and heavy across the way he had to pass. Hesitating a moment, he 
bethought him of the borrowed horse, and dismounting, said to a by-stander: ‘Take this horse 

to-; I ’ll go over on foot ! ’ ‘ But, General,’ answered the man, ‘ you ’ll be killed if you attempt 

to walk over the Neck ; why do n’t you ride ?» With an honesty that always characterized him, 
the old hero replied: 4 The horse is not mine; I ’ll go on foot! ’ And go he did ; arrived solely 
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upon the hill; took command of the left wing of the recruits ; fought stoutly with his men ; and 
was the last man of the last company who retreated from the ground. Now old General Pome- 
rot said, as I can prove by twenty witnesses, that Israel Putnam fought in the battle of Bun¬ 
ker’s Hill; and, Bancroft to the contrary, that is enough for me. 1 am sure he was not a coward. 
And as the old veteran himself said, when they told him that Washington had capitulated at the 
Delaware, * I don’t believe it, I can't believe it, and what’s more, I won't believe it! ’ • • • Some 
wag in the waggish city of Boston has lately given in the ‘Morning Post 5 a 4 first-rate notice ’ of 
Russell’s concerts, in the shape of a burlesque imitation of the phraseology of his bills. It pur¬ 
ports to be a ‘ programme of Mr. Snuffle’s concert, given at the Hohodeon ,’ a name derived, we 
suppose, from ‘ Ho! ho! ’ the peculiar chorus of half Mr. Russell’s songs. We annex two or 
three examples of the ‘ headings ’ and ‘ specimens : 1 


‘the bull frog.* 


‘ Mm-croaker! swamp-digger! 
Dirt-delver! be still! 

Bee! — men with pickaxes, 
Descending the hill! 


‘ Then cease thy dull music, 

And hushed be thy cry ; 

Ho! reptile — ho! bull-frog, 

They *ve doomed thee to die!’ etc. 


This, like ‘ The Newfoundland Dog,’ was * illustrated with a few remarks connected with the 
incident upon which the song is founded.’ The first of the ensuing is a ‘ specimen ’ which touches 
a new song of Mr. Russell’s, and is introduced as follows : 4 Never shall I forget the sensations 
I experienced upon looking upon this unfortunate animal. They had been feeding him upon that 
inebriating article of food, rum-cherries; and his truly melancholy situation filled the beholder 
with sentiments of solemnity and pity.’ The second is an imitation of 4 The Old Arm-chair ; ’ 


'TBS DRCSIJN 1WIKS : A CANTATA.* 

'And he sttre-ered ab^ut that olden sty. 

The spirit of lum cherries dimming hie eye, 

Whil<- the uitfht wiud whittled a mournful sound, 
AuJ the little- pi.-* tfrunt^d in sympathy r.ur.d. 

Hark ' hark ' th« p»i) creaks : list a^aiu ' it ia o’er. 
And the porker reels onward ; the clock strikes four 1 *] 


'TBS OLD 1SLL-CKOWWSD HAT.' 

’ I lots it I love it, and who shall frown. 
Because I still sport that old bell crown T 
What though the loaf s bow the go. 

And brimmers of late are selling but slow? 

I ’ll stick to the old one in spite cf the town. 
For I love it. 1 love it, that old bell-crown ! ’ 


The originals of the following will be readily recognized. It should be premised, that the ‘ Old 
Back Bay’ at Boston, is not quite so salubrious a spot as the Battery; and the odors which it 
exhales are reputed to be neither of mvrrh nor of frankincense : 


BONG I ‘ SOME LOVE TO MEET.’ 

‘ Some love to meet in the crowded street, 
And spin a yarn mo free ; 

But a cozy chair, away from the air, 

And a life in the house for me ! ’ 


BALLAD : ‘ OLD BACK BAT.’ 

‘ Over the mill-dam’s wooden rail, 

Many an hour I’ve whiled away, 
Smelling the rich and perfumed gale 

Winch comes across that old back bay l' 


‘ The Dandelion Green,’ ‘ The Old Toddy-stick,’ and other songs of like character, closed the 
imaginary concert; all of which, as a fair hit at the limited musical r61e, and certain word- 
mannerisms of Mr. Russell, are certainly not amiss. But, let his opponents say what they will, 
our artist has a certain dramatic power, a simplicity, and often an eloquence of musical exe¬ 
cution, which we have rarely seen surpassed. He does not aim at elaborate execution, nor 
1 difficult ’ scientific effects. He contents himself W’ith a distinct enunciation of his author’* 
language, and with the exercise of a voice in tones which shall be ?n keeping with bis theme. 
These are the only ‘ arts ’ by which he draws together such crowds at his concerts. O! how 
we abominate what is termed ‘difficult music’ and ‘fashionable execution! ’ The ‘opera¬ 
tors ’ in this species of musical stock are thus graphically depicted by the good Ettrick Shepherd: 
‘ They have neither taste nor feeling ; all taught singers, after some particular model for each par¬ 
ticular tune, w*hich they stick to like grim death, like a parcel o’ mockin’-birds. Na bursts o’ na¬ 
tive feeling, inspired at the moment by some turn in the strain ; na sudden pathos to bring the tear 
into your e’e ; na lively liltin’ awa’ like a rising laverock, when the hymn should brighten in the 
sunshine o’ the soul’s expanding joy ; na plaintive pause, maist like a faint, and then a dying 
away o’ the life o’ sound into a happy and holy death ; but everlastingly the same see-saw ; the 
same stop at the foot o’ the hill, and the same scamper up; the same helter-skelter across the flats, 
and the same cautious ridin’ down the stony declivities. They hae nane o’ them ony souls.’ 
That’s a fact! • • • Our young friend of 4 The Tribune * daily journal, for whose kind and flatter- 
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ing words we are grateful, and whom it is a pleasure to esteem, must neither misunderstand nor 
misrepresent us. That we are 4 willing to recognize ’ if not ‘ able to discern ’ the great genius of 
Coleridge, we could even now prove, (although many years have elapsed since we read either,) 
by reciting a great portion of his ‘Antient Mariner’ and his ‘ Christabel.’ Nor are we less 
acquainted with his other elaborate as well as his minor poems. We have them by heart; and 
this no reader who has done us the honor, for the last ten years, of perusing this department of the 
Knickerbocker, can have failed to observe. It is with Coleridge’s 1 conversations,' his intermina¬ 
ble ‘ talks,' that we had to do ; 4 talks ’ that sent Hazlitt, his most fervent admirer, and a more ‘por¬ 
tentous bore ’ than even Coleridge himself, away with ‘ a sound in his ears.’ Christopher 
North’s real opinion of Coleridge’s 4 conversations ’ cannot be doubted by any attentive reader 
of the ‘ Nodes.’ Charles Lamb loved him as a brother, and admired his genius, yet he ‘ never 
heard him do any thing else but preach .’ True, he was obliged to illustrate, in the case of Cole¬ 
ridge, his own remark, touching ‘ fashions in literature as in garments;’ that ‘ there are many 
things which we are compelled at the same time to detest and praise.’ ‘ Admiration,’ says the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘ is contagious, and means often little more than sympathy with the general 
feeling — the pleasure of being in the mode; and thus a popularity which is merely accidental 
and ephemeral, may be preserved for years. Our friend of the 4 Tribune ’ represents De Quincy 
as traducing Coleridge, in accusing him of bald plagiarisms from the German; yet we have 
seen pages of the original and the 4 conveyed ’ (‘ the wise it cull ’) side by side, with the slightest 
possible difference between the two, and with no acknowledgment on the part of Coleridge. 
By the by, speaking of De Quincy, ‘The Tribune’ asks, with sufficient flippancy certainly, 
‘Does the Knickerbocker know any thing of the Opium-Eater?’ We leave our readers, 
who will scarcely have forgotten our elaborate notice of 4 The English Opium-Eater’ and its 
author, to answer that question. Hazlitt, the pen-and-ink ‘toady!’ may talk as he lists of 
Coleridge's voice, 4 like a stream of rich distilled perfumes!’ of his prayers, ‘floating in 
solemn silence through the universe ! ’ of his ‘ launching into his subject like an eagle dallying 
with the wind ! ’ of the superiority of his articulate sounds over 4 the music of the spheres! ’ — yet 
we ‘ speak the things that we do know,' 1 when we say’, on the authority of a 4 cloud of wit¬ 
nesses ’; not men given to 4 small talk to display their own powers; ’ not men who seek en¬ 
couragement and approbation for 4 their own jests or puns;’ but gentlemen, Englishmen and 
Americans, honored and beloved in both countries, whose undimmed reputation will endure, 
when the memory of Coleridge’s ‘talks,’ (they were never remembered, for that matter,) will 
be 4 clean gone for ever.’ It is known, and in England conceded, that in his 4 conversations ’ 
Coleridge 4 was wont to soar into the undefined and interminable region of abstraction, in the 
vacuum of which be utterly lost himself.’ But something too much of this. We dismiss the 
theme. • • • Here is a very capital thing of Hood’s, entitled *A Report from Below.' It must be 
premised that a family are just sitting down to tea, when a shock, as of an earthquake, shakes the 
china from the table, and Mary the servant, pale as death, and with teeth chattering, rushes into 
the apartment, and in great agitation thus explains the concussion : 

‘We was both, Ma'am in the wash-house. Ma’am, a-standing at our tubs, 

And Mrs. Round was seconding what little things I rubs; 

* Mary,’ says she to me, 4 1 say ’ — and then she stops for coughin’, 

That drafted copper flue has took to smokin’ very often, 

But please the pigs’ — for that’s her way of swearing in a passion — 

‘ I’ll blow it up, and not be set a-coughin’ in this fashion! ’ 

‘ Well, down she takes my master’s hom — I mean his horn for loading, 

And empties every grain alive, for to set the flue exploding. 

‘ Lauk, Mrs. Round! ’ says I, and stares, 4 that quantum is unproper, 

I’m sartain sure it can't not take a pound to sky a copper; 

You ’ll powder both our heads oft', now I tell you, with its puff: * 

But she only dried her fingers, and she takes a pinch of snuff. 

Well, when the pinch was over, 4 Teach your grand-mother to suck 
A powder-horn,’ says she : 4 Well,’ says 1, 4 1 wish you luck.’ 

Them words set up her back, so with her hands upon her hips, 

‘ Come ! ’ says she, quite in a huff, 4 keep your tongue inside your lips ; 

Afore ever you was bom, I was used to things like these — 

I shall put it in the grate, and let it bum up by degrees.’ 

‘ So in it goes, and bounce! O Lord ! it gives us such a rattle, 

I thought we both were canonized, like sogers in a battle! 

Up goes the copper like a squib, and us on both our backs, 

Ana bless the tubs! they bundled off, and split all into cracks. 
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Well, then I fainted dead away, and might have been cut shorter, 

But Providence was kind, and brought me to with scalding water. 

* I first looks round for Mrs. Round, and sees her at a distance, 

As still'as starch, and looked as dead as any thing in existence ; 

All scorched and grimed ; and more than that, I secs the copper slap 
Right on her head, for all the world like a percussion copper cap. 

Well, I crooks her little fingers, and crumps ’em up together, 

As humanity p’nts out, and burnt her nostrums with a feather; ' 

But for all as I could do to restore her to mortality, 

She never erives a sign of return to sensuality. 

Thinks I, ‘XVell, there she lies, dead as my late departed mother; 

Well, she ’ll wash no more in this world, whatever she does in t’other ! f 
So I gives myself to scramble up the linens for a minute ; 

Liuk! sich a shirt! thinks I, 1 It’s well my master was n’t in it! ’ 

O. I never, never, never, never see a sight so shockin’! 

Here lays a leg and there a leg— I mean, you know, a stockin’; 

Bodies all slit and tom to rags, and many a tattered shirt, 

And arms burnt oft*, and sides and backs all scotched and black with dirt, 

But as there war n’t nobody in ’em, there war n’t nobody hurt. 

‘Well, there I am a-scrnmblin’ up the things all in a lump. 

When, mercy on us ! sich a groan as makes my heart to jump! 

And there she is, a-lying with a crazy sort of eye, 

A-staring at the wash-house roof, laid open to the sky! 

Then she beckons with a finger, so down to her I reaches, 

And puts my ear ag’in her mouth, for to hear her dying speeches; 

For. poor soul! she had a husband, and young orphans, as I knew : 

Well. Ma’am, you won’t believe it, but it’s gospel fact and true, 

These words was all she whispered : 4 Where is the powder blew? ’ 

The emotions of a thoughtful and observant mind, on revisiting, after along absence, the home 
of his youth and the scenes of his boyhood, and especially the resting-place of his fathers, are 
well depicted in the reflections on ‘ Our Village Grave- Yard,' in another portion of the present 
number. They recall to mind a passage in our note-book, transferred to its pages before 1 many 
a year was in its grave ’ which has since joined the irrevocable past: 

‘ When the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away into the night-fall of age, and the 
shadows of past years grow deeper and deeper as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities of our earlier years. If we have 
a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us, and if friends have been gathered together 
around our firesides, then the rough places of our wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed 
away in the twilight of life, while the sunny spots we have passed through will grow brighter nnd 
more beautiful. Happy indeed are they, whose, intercourse with the world has not changed the 
tone of their holier feelings, nor broken those musical chords of the henrt, whose vibrations are so 
melodious, so tender and touching, in the evening of nge. As the current of time winds slowly 
along, washing away the sands of life, and wasting the vigor of our greener years, like the stream 
that steals away the soil from the sapling upon its bank, we look with a kind of melancholy joy 
at the decay of things around us. To see the trees umicr whose shade we sat in our earlier 
years, and upon whose rinds we carved our names in the light-hearted gayety of boyhood, as if 
these frail memorials of our existence would long survive us, to see these withering away like 
ourselves with the infirmities of age, excites within us mournful but pleasant feelings for the post 
and prophetic ones for the future. The thoughts occasioned by these frail nnd perishing records 
of our younger years, when the friends who are now lingering like ourselves upon the brink of 
the grave, or have long been asleep in its quiet bosom, were around us, buoyant with the gayety 
of youthful spirits, are like the durk clouds when the storm is gone, tinged by the farewell rays of 
the setting sun. 

‘ In these recollections of former times, the past and the present meet together. We go back 
again into the valley' of youth ; we gaze upon the vestiges we left behind us then, and tread in 
the footsteps we trod in before. We recollect the thoughtlessness and hilarity’, the summer and 
sunshine of boyhood, the hopes and tears, the aspirations and revelries of youth; and we may 
remember, too, that those whose hearts were lightest and whose hopes the fairest, were sooner 
than others summoned away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death! Of those who were 
around us in the spring-time of life, and went hand in hand with us through the summer journey 
of youth, all perhaps have parted from us. each to pursue a separate path toward his own desti¬ 
nation. This parting may have been the last time we beheld them, from whom we never before 
parted. We recollect the farewell pressure of the hand, the countenance of hope and sadness, 
and the melancholy voice, whose tones we now think had something prophetic in them, that tola 
us we were never to meet again! They had gone to foreign climes ; become strangers in strange 
lands ; fell the chastcnings of adversity , and found rest from the cares and toils of the world in 
the repose of the tomb. 

‘ When we hear of the death of friends; when we know that those who loved and were loved 
by us, have gone before us into the vale of death, and fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth, 
never again to waken the thousand endearments and tendernesses which wound unnoticed around 
our hearts, and strengthened with the lapse of years, have broken and withered away, though hardly 
without severing the chorda of life with them, we call to mind their gentleness, their forgiving 
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kindness, and their benevolence toward us: and with these come the recollections of our own 
pride, our own revengeful thoughts, and the swellings of our hearts against them. But our 
repentance is too late, our sorrows unavailing, our tears unnoticed! The flame of their being is 
quenched ; the lamp of their existence is gone out; and they have passed away from us for ever, 
into the land of spirits.’ _ 

Reader, if you wish to secure a few fragments of tremendous dreams, devour a ‘ Welch rare-bit * 
just before retiring to bed, say at half past twelve, or thereabout. We tried it the other night at 
the suggestion (instigation we ought rather to say, considering the diabolical issue,) of a friend; 
and having gone to roost, we were presently in the van of the British army in India, scaling 
thread-like passes over the mountains ; encountering about once a minute, quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, imposing rocks, ‘ frowning terrible, impossible to climb.’ After ‘ leaving the 
army,’ which we did very suddenly, we found ourselves on the island of Java, with a large leather 
cap over our head, face, and breast, with ‘ glass eyes ’ like a scurvy politician’s to see through, long 
leather gloves, and a silver cup. We had been condemned to repair to a Bohan-upas tree in the 
interior, to collect poison! The fatal tree stood alone, with no other atom of vegetation for miles 
around, surrounded by as wide a field of skeletons as you would meet in a summer’s day. Our 
luck was no better than that of these unretuming, mute victims. Wc had ‘ kept before the wind ’ 
to avoid the deadly effluvia of the poison, but it was of no avail; we expired before we reached 
the tree! And very shortly after, we found ourselves crossing that deep and rapid stream by 
which Indian tradition separates the present from the future state, on a peeled pine log, as slippery 
as glass. ‘O wow! ’ but it was dreadful though, while swaying, and balancing, and slipping on 
that frail bridge, to look up at the towering precipices on each side, and down thousands of feet 
below, where the water was dashing over the rocks, rank with dead fish and animals, that were 
carried round and round, and continually brought back to the same place in whirlpools; where 
the trees were all dead, and the waters full of lizards, toads, and snakes; where the wicked, 
always hungry, yet with nothing to eat; always ill, yet never permitted to die; are for ever 

climbing up by thousands on the sides of a high rock, only to fall back again; and where- Such 

is a Welsh rare-bit — ‘odd rabbit it!’ Catch us eating another! • • • The paper on 'Reading 
and Elocution ’ is not amiss in any important particular, save that it has nothing new, nor any thing 
that is especially note-worthy or striking about it; if we except what we conceive to be an erro¬ 
neous direction to ‘ readers who desire to be impressive.’ The true reader is unlike the acting 
reciter, ‘ who makes a kind of jumble between reading and acting; staring and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gesticulating, as if he were on the stage, and dressed out in ail his cos¬ 
tume.’ Such is not the reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling and taste, and 
inflection of voice, and not by action or mummery. ‘O my masters.” you should hear John 
Waters read! • • • The '•Story of Reed Life' is a little too pathetic to be quite true. It lacks 
likelihood, at all events. Moreover, the narrator, if his tale be veritable, must be a ‘ spoon,’ to 
have applied twice for aid to the ‘ wealthy friend of his boyhood,’ after he had once declined to 
assist him in his distresses. He had already learned the lesson of the noble Lear: ‘When 
the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding, there I found them — there I smelt them out! ’ The ‘ story ’ is respectfully 
declined. • • • Mr. Irving somewhere remarks, that a stranger arriving in this country on the 
eve of a presidential election would come to the conclusion, from the public journals, that it was 
our custom to select the greatest scoundrels in the republic for its first officers! The annexed 
stanzas illustrate this partisan spirit. They were written in burlesque of the stories which were 
circulated concerning General Jackson, just before his first election ; as the six militia-men, etc.: 


1 WnEN these poor men were dead, 
This chief wiih heart of steel 
Ground up their bones for bread, 

And ate them at one meal; 

Then with a coffin-screw 
He picked his teeth so sly : 

Upon my life : t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 

* Sam Jackson with a sword 
He basely did attack, 

And then without one word, 

He stabbed him in the back! 

He snick him through and through — 
S/>m Jackson then did die : 

Upon my life’t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it ’s a lie? 


* He every mom, ’t is said, 

For breakfast eats a child ; 
Without an Indian’s head 
He thinks his dinner sp’iled : 
And every one he slew, 

He drank his blood when dry 
Upon my life't is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie ? 

‘ He curses and he swears, 

He gouges and he bites ; 

He never says his prayers — 

He ’s had five hundred fights. 
He Lacock’s head did stew, 
The ears his wife did fry : 
Upon my life ‘t is true ! 

What’ll you lay it ’s a lie? * 
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some States debts have been openly repudiated, or else evaded under flimsy pretexts more dis¬ 
graceful than open repudiation, because more mean. And this by the people, the infallible major¬ 
ity, the immaculate heaven-bom sovereign of the New World, the model government, the desire 
of all nations ! Our good name is gone beyond the power of many ages to redeem. The most 
beggarly prince in Europe, who strives to maintain a tottering throne, or who only goes out on 
adventure to acquire one. is a more welcome applicant to the capitalist than many a State in this 
Union, or the whole together ; and our glorious sovereign, Majority, that we fondly dreamed was 
to eclipse all others in the splendor of his power and the exaltation of his character, is a disgraced 
swindler, that can no longer be trusted for a mess of pottage. After this, any. the gloomiest 
apprehensions for the career of our great potentate, in his future strides to absolutism, will not be 
deemed quite fanciful or gratuitous. Ten years ago, had this moral outrage of repudiation been 
predicted, the prophet would have been scouted, as a libeller that could be no lover of his coun¬ 
try. Y et now it is fact; a fact that should secure a charitable hearmg for one who ventures to 
whisper his fears of calamity and disgrace yet to come.’ 

We ask our readers, who are conversant with the journals of the day in different sec¬ 
tions of our republic, whether the following is not most veritable ? Do not the times 
continually give proof of the justice of the writer's animadversions? ‘’Tis true, ’t is 
pity ; and pity’t is’t is true : * 

‘ It can avail but little for our security, that we have, and may continue to have, what is called 
a government of laws. The legislatures in many Slates — and there is too much cause to say the 
same of the national councils—seem to be losing the character of independent deliberative bodies. 
They meet, not to deliberate, but to act; not to exercise their judgment, but to carry out at once 
the express or presumed decrees of sovereign party ; each member pledged and bound, not to 
think, but to do as he is commanded ; a dead hand, to register the edicts of the monarch. A legis¬ 
lature thus conducting itself will soon cease to be an assembly of wise men ; or if they be wise, 
their wisdom will be as useless as their folly ; and it will become, as to a great extent ours have 
become already, a mere index of the party passion and popular caprice of the year, enacting the 
changeful out-door clamor into laws as changeful. Our legislative bodies are becoming as sub¬ 
servient to the sovereign, as much mere automatic machines in his mighty hand, as ever was a Brit¬ 
ish parliament under the eye of a Henry Eighth or a Queen Elizabeth. Unless our people pause 
soon in this career of revolution, and begin to retrace their steps toward ihe original theory of our 
government, the meeting of a legislature will come to be dreaded by quiet and order-loving citi¬ 
zens, little less than the gathering of a mob. Grave discussion gives place to party cabal, to foul- 
mouthed violence, nay, to open brawls and occasional homicide. A busy, capricious, and arbitrary 
legislation, continually unsettling all things and keeping them unsettled, echoing ever the gustful 
passion of the hour, will soon cease, as things are going on, to give us any comfort in the mere 
name of a government of laws. A legislature that basely lays down its independence at the feet 
of the sovereign, whether that sovereign be a crowned king or a tritimphant party, always was 
and will be more an oppressor than a guardian, more a scourge than a blessing — a supple tool of 
tyranny.’ 

It may seem strange to some of our readers that topics like these should have been 
discussed by a clergyman on an appointed fast-day; but Mr. Putnam explains the fitness 
of his discourse. The day was not a Sabbath, but derived its appointment from the civil 
authorities. His hearers came together in obedience to the call of the magistrate ; and 
it was in accordance with propriety, therefore, that our civil relations and the public con¬ 
dition should be considered in some of their more moral aspects. The result is an admi¬ 
rable discourse, the character of which we have in part indicated. We commend it to a 
wide perusal. 


Conquest and Self-Conquest : or which makes the Hero ? In one volume, 12mo. pp. 216. 

New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

This is a little book, but a very matter-full one ; for aside from its narrative interest, 
in its early chapters are contained some of the most admirable lessons for the guidance 
of the young that we have encountered for many a long day. We have read it through, 
from title-page to colophon, with unmixed enjoyment; and are only sorry that we have 
but space to indicate the character of the volume by the following guide-posts to its 
various divisions : a family picture ; the school; the first fight; true courage ; new prin¬ 
ciples ; a champion, though no fighter; an important decision ; home as left, and a new 
home ; trial and victory; a friend in need ; the beauty of goodness; visits and their con¬ 
sequences ; truth fearless and triumphant; passion and its fruits ; a duel; a duel does not 
establish the truth; pirates — a visit to Lafitte in Barrataria ; homeward-bound; chances 
and changes; the wanderers returned ; the hero manifested, and his reward. 
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Atlantic: ‘Oh, the shameful absurdity of the thing! Thousands and thousands of our own white 
brothers and sisters literally starving in every manufacturing town; thousands of bonny while 
callans tilling the ruses out of their cheeks for very hunger, and thousands of growing lassies 
sitting disconsolate, who have been obliged to sell their clothes to buy bread for their parents ; and 
thousands of married women, that weep when they look on their unemployed and starving hus¬ 
bands ; are these affecting, distressing circumstances of the home condition of our own t pkiu 
slaves to be passed by with indifference ? ’ We trust the foregoing may meet the eye of ‘ S. P.,’ 
who sends us a violent denunciation of the catholic and Christian views contained in the ‘ Sketches 
of South Carolina 5 as contrasted with the vehement abuse embraced in an extract from one of the 
‘ great Agitator’s ’ speeches. • • • Why will not some of our young artist-friends transfer to can¬ 
vass for us this beautiful painting in words of the Ettrick Shepherd ? The k composition ’ is before 
them: ‘The ancient graudame, seated by the fire-side among her children’s children, with the 
Bible open on her knees, and looking solemn, almost severe, with her dim eyes through spectacles 
shaded by gray hairs ; now and then brightening up her faded countenance with a saintly smile, 
as she softly lets fall her shrivelled hand on the golden head of some little imp sitting cowering 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, opening not its rosy lips.’ Such an aged woman is an 
object of respect and reverence; and beats there a heart within human bosom,‘that would not 
rejoice with holy awe, to lay the homage of its blessing at her feet? • • • We thought of, and 
longed for, the following lines many years ago, when describing in these pages the submarine 
experiments off the Battery ; and we are very glad now to have met them in the note-book of an 
humor-loving friend, of the better sex : 


THE SUB 

It was a brave and jolly wight, 

His cheek was baked and brown, 

For he had been in many climes 
With captains of renown, 

And fought with those who fought so well 
At Nile and Camperdown. 

He put the rummer to his Ups, 

And drank a jolly draught; 

He raised tile rummer many times — 

And ever as he quaffed, 

The more he drank, the more the ship 
Seemed pitching fore and aft! 

The ship seemed pitching fore and aA, 

As in a heavy squall; 

It gave a lurch — and down he went, 
Headforemost in his fall! 

Three limes he did not rise, alas ! 

He never rose at all! 

But down he went, right down at once, 

Like any stone he dived ; 

He could not see, or hear, or feel — 

Of senses all deprived ! 

At last he gave a look around 
To see where he arrived! 

And all that he could see was green, 
Sea-green on every hand ! 

And then he tried to sound beneath, 

And all he felt was sand ! 

There he was fain to lie, for he 
Could neither sit nor stand! 

And lo! above his head there bent 
A strange and staring lass ; 

One hand was in her yellow hair, 

The oilier held a glass; 

A mermaid she must surely be, 

If mermaid ever was I 


Her fish-like mouth was opened wide, 
Her eyes were blue and pale ; 

Her dress was of the ocean green, 

When ruffled by a gale! 

Thought he, * Beneath that petticoat 
She liides her salmou tail! ’ 

She looked, as siren ought to look, 

A sharn and bitter shrew, 

To sing deceiving lullabies 
For mariners to rue ; 

But when lie saw her lips apart, 

It chilled him through and through ! 

With either hand he stopped his ears 
Against her evil cry ! 

Alas, alas! for ail his care, 

His doom, it seemed, to die ! 

Her voice went ringing through his head. 
It was so sharp and high! 

He thrust his fingers farther in 
At each unwilling ear, 

But still, in very spite of all, 

The words were plain and clear: 

‘ I can’t stay here the whole day long. 

To hold your glass of beer! 5 

With opened mouth and opened eyes, 

Up rose the sub-marine. 

And gave a stHre, to find tne sands 
And deeps where he had been: 

There was no siren with her glass, 

Nor waters ocean-green! 

The wet deception from his eyes 
Kept fading more and more ; 

He only saw the bar-maid stand 
With pouting lip, before 

The small green parlor at ‘The Ship,’ 
And little sanded floor! 


The Duke de la Rochefoucauld, one of the octogenarian noblesse of Paris, has lately written 
a ‘ very French ’ yet somewhat prosy and quite affected 1 Letter to Rachel the distinguished actress, 
who has : guessed the world and hit it' so successfully. We are struck with the ‘ splendid po*i- 
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tion ’ indicated by the following too truthful sentence: ‘ You see every where around you flatter¬ 
ers, admirers, courtiers, adorers; and not one support—not one true friend! ’ This it is to be 4 a 
great public favorite! ’ » . . We are obliged to l A True Friend to True American Literature ' for his 
offer; but we had proposed to ourselves the task he is ‘ willing to assume; ’ that is, if we caa 
conquer the idea that the gome is too small. By the beard of Mahomet ! but it is 4 enough to 
make a Quaker strike his father, to see a bottle of root-beer ape brown stout; or what is much 
the same thing, a litterateur with perhaps fifty inveigled readers, fancying itself a Hannibal among 
the Alps, cutting its own road into the public taste ! ’ If our correspondent has his critique pre¬ 
pared, we should be glad to peruse it. • • • Byron thought it was a sorry reward for losing one’s 
life in a ‘ heady fight,’ to have one’s name misspelled in the despatches which announced his noble 
daring. Something akin to this must have been the feeling of our fine poet Longfellow, on first 
seeing his portrait in the last issue of Graham’s excellent Magnzine. It is a ‘ counterfeit present¬ 
ment,’ sure enough; and the artist ought to be indicted. Our old friend and correspondent is 
quite another personage from this ‘ demnition Mantilini,’ ‘ It is a handsome man,’ with 4 soft 
and flowing hair,’ touched with the slightest possible tinge of 4 sable silver; ’ an eye with a liquid, 
inferior look, like Bryant’s ; and a nose quite unlike Anthony Van Corlear, the trumpeter’s, 
who seems to have sat for that prominent feature in the likeness (‘likeness !') before us. It is not 
because it is not a 4 striking resemblance ’ that we denounce it; for we say with 4 old Kit,’ com¬ 
mend us to the similitudes that steal serenely upon us, breathing momently into fresher and 
brighter life ; but it is because it looks no more like 4 our Ancient ’ than it does like Hercules, that 
we put a ban upon it. Here, Bridget, take this picture away. • . • The Mendians in Africa 
term a church a 4 palaver-house ; ’ and if l A Scene in a Sanctuary,' by our Cincinnati correspond¬ 
ent, is what it purports to be, 4 a sketch from life,’ the name would not be misapplied to the 
conventicle he describes. Mars must have 4 had dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house* 

in the nativity of‘Deacon-!’ We’ve a story to tell, touching a kindred scene; but not 

now. • • • Waking up of a summer’s morning, as the disc of the broad red sun just tips the 
edge of the horizon, lighting the glowing clouds above, did you never, in the first gathering of your 
aroused thoughts, find such reflections as the following stealing upon your heart? 


How many thousands are wakening now! 
Some to the songs of the forest-bough, 

To the rustling leaves at the lattice-fane, 

To the chiming fall of the latter rain. 

And some far out on the deep mid-sen, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into sprny on the tall ship’s side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 


And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun. 

Which tells that & field must ere night be won. 

And some in the gloomy convent-cell 
To the dull, deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the rejection by the ‘Committee of Acceptance’ of 
the National Academy of Design of a beautiful picture of 4 Cupid and Psyche,' from the pencil of 
one of our first artists, on the ground of its indelicacy. There should have been something 
remarkable in the treatment of the subject, to make the reason for the rejection a plausible one. 
Not having seen the picture in question, we do not know how far the committee were justified in 
the course they have taken; but we do know, that to the pure all things are pure ; and that in 
every community there are 4 poor feeble, fastidious fribbles, who would have turned aside their 
faces, clapped a handkerchief to their eyes, and deviated down a lane, had they suddenly met 
Eve in Paradise.’ Whip us such surface-moralists! • • • There is an excellent article on 
1 Forensic Eloquence ’ in preceding pages, which will arrest the attention of the general reader, as 
well as of lawyers and other professional persons. It is to be hoped that there may be errors in 
the 4 proper names,’ as a punishment to the writer for his unchristian chirogrnphy. Speaking of 
law ; perhaps some Philadelphia 4 limb ’ of it, proverbially ’cute, will enable us to answer the fol¬ 
lowing 4 legal inquiry ’ of the 4 London Charivari: ’ 4 When a prisoner has been sentenced to be 
whipped, is it necessary that there should be a presentation for acceptance, previously to the indorse¬ 
ment? In case of a refusal to accept, can the holder of the instrument administer?’ • • • ‘Oh! 
a curse of all curses on the ambition of fine writing! What lots of good sense, what graphic 
descriptions, have been strangled in their birth, for the sake of rounding a paragraph! ’ We can¬ 
not help echoing this just denunciation, when we contrast the simple yet vivid and life-like 
descriptions contained in the 4 Letters from the South' written by our esteemed friend and corres¬ 
pondent Bryant, for the 4 Evening Post' daily journal, with the elaborate and overloaded paintings 
of southern scenery, which have served to lengthen out the pages of so many 4 Romances of tho 
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South.’ ‘ I have gained more real knowledge of Southern manners and scenery,’ said a distin¬ 
guished American author to us the other day, * from these few letters of Mr. Bryant, than from 
any productions from that quarter which it has been ray fortune to encounter.’ Our friend's expe¬ 
rience answers to our own. • • • Wk have on four or five occasions received through the post- 
office newspapers addressed to our care for ‘ Mr. Charles Dickens, London,’ wherein, we may 
assume, his ‘ Notes’ were ‘ essentially used up.’ It may as well be understood, perhaps, that the 
transmission of these missives is ‘ love’s labor lost.’ In a letter which we received by the last 
steamer, Mr. Dickens touches upon this matter: ‘ When I resolved on ship-board, coming home, 
to write upon America, I solemnly determined with myself that I would never read an American 
criticism on the book. Innumerable newspapers have been sent to me across the Atlantic since 
its publication. If there were any thing to pay, they have gone back to the post-office ; if nothing, 
they have gone, unopened, into the fire. I have never once departed from my resolution in the 
least degree ; and I feel the wisdom of it in my good spirits and good humor.’ • • • ‘ Mad-dog ! 
road-dog! ’ is beginning to be the cry in the streets, and the heading to occasional paragraphs 
in the newspapers ; and as we write, there are two or three persons in this city who are wait¬ 
ing in horrible suspense the issue of various treatment for the prevention of the usual result 
of a wound from the fangs of a rabid animal. The following speculations upon the theory of 
hydrophobia, which had their origin in an early number of the London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
will not perhaps be deemed untimely: ‘Hydrophobia originates in the nature and shape of the 
wound, and not from any virulent matter injected into it. A nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues; direful spasmodic affections, terminating in death. Any deeply-punctured 
wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in man. Can we believe that the saliva of 
the rabid animal possesses the virulent property which occasions hydrophobia, when we know 
that so many persons have been innoculated with it, without incurring the disease? Even in 
those who have been supposed to have been affected by this saliva, the time at which the symp¬ 
toms appear is altogether indeterminate ; and this is contrary to all that we know of the action of 
poisons. Why, it is believed that it may be injected into a wound, and lie there harmless for 
months, nay years, till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane than Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed this, so capricious and whimsical in its action ; whereas all other 
poisons may be depended on, and do their work subject to certain regular and acknowledged 
laws.’ • • • ‘ Boredom ’ is an ubiquitous place, it would seem from the following, which we 
derive from the historian of the ‘ Universal Benevolent Society of Pigwicket: ’ 4 You hate a bore; 
so do I. It is my misfortune to be acquainted with the most incorrigible one in existence. 
Wherever he encounters me, at the theatre, the church, or in the street, his invariable salutation 
is a tremendous slap on the back, a loud ‘ How are you, my old cock! ’ and an attempt to seize 
my hand for a shake, which however I generally avoid. He is one of those helpless fools whom 
you can’t affront with words, and reluct at kicking, and hence are obliged to finesse yourself out 
of his company. I met him the other evening in the office of a friend. He accosted me as usual, 
adding the inquiry: ‘Are you going up South pretty soon ? ’ Unfortunately, I live at the same end 
of the city that he does. ‘ No,’ I replied; ‘ not immediately. I am going now by the way of 
Tremont-8treet.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘that’s lucky. Vtt go that way, too. It will be a pleasant 
walk.’ ‘ But,’ I replied, ‘ I think I shall stop in at the Museum for a few moments.’ ‘At the 
Museum! ’ said he ; ‘ why, what have they got there that is new ? ’ ‘A live mummy,’ I replied, 
testily, for I saw that he was cornering me. ‘A live mummy! ’ he exclaimed, with eyes protru¬ 
ding with wonder; ‘ well, that must be a sight worth seeing. I have seen two dead ones ; but a 
live one! — by Jove! I ’ll go with you! ’ ‘ Not this time! ’ said I, mentally; and turning round, I 
commenced in a low tone a new conversation with my friend. He saw my dilemma, and sympa¬ 
thizing with me, helped to keep up a mysterious talk about nothing, until the Bore was fairly tired 
out, or most probably an hungered; for pulling out his watch, he uttered an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise, and left us rather unceremoniously. Shortly after, on my way home, it occurred to me that 
I would step into the Museum, just for a moment; and I did so. The first person my eyes rested 
upon on entering, was the Bore ! He did not see me, however; so I slipped up stairs, and took a 
seat in the gallery, where I commanded a view of the whole scene. The fellow was running 
about restlessly on the floor, first to one side and then to the other ; peeping into every corner, and 
occasionally throwing his eyes to the ceiling. Presently the gentlemanly proprietor passed across 
the hall, and was accosted by the mummy-hunter. I saw him approach, and thrusting up his face, 
until his great protuberant eyes nearly touched the nose « f the former ; then his lips moved, 
and his head shook mysteriously. The proprietor started back, and looked at him with surprise, 
as if doubtful of his sanity. The Bore followed him up, however; and again I saw his lips move, 
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and his head shake. 1 A what! 1 exclaimed the proprietor; 4 a live mummy! 1 The Bore’s head 
nodded again. ‘Good heavens, Sir! ’ continued his querist; and then checking himself, he burst 
into a laugh that made the fat boy’s sides shake, and then left the astonished Bore standing alone. 

I kept out of his way for that evening; but the very next day he met me in the street, with the 
usual salutation. He had forgotten all about the mummy ! Now what can you do with such an 
ass?’ • • • It hath been ‘ Yearly Meeting' 1 in Gotham since our last number; and drab-garmented, 
broad-brimmed, strait-collar’d Friends have abounded in the public thoroughfares; likewise 
also, ‘ troops of shining ones in pure apparel,’ their matrons and daughters ; with great godliness 
in their aspect, (for ‘ cleanliness is godliness,’) and with an upright walk and conversation, most 
edifying to behold. Apropos of this, is the following sketch, by good old Parson Balwjiidder, of 
a Quaker-meeting in Scotland, among the descendants of the Covenanters. It is a mere outline 
of the scene, but how many truthful touches there are in it: 

‘ We had likewise, shortly after the ‘ omnes exeunt ’ of the players, an exhibition of a different 
sort in the same barn. This was by two English Quakers, and n Quaker lady, tanners from 
Kendal, who had been at Ayr on some leather business, where they preached, but made no prose¬ 
lytes. The travellers were all three in a whisky, drawn by one of the best-ordered horses, as the 
ostler at the Cross-Keys told me, ever seen. They came to the inn to their dinner, and meaning 
to stav all night, sent round, to let it be known that they would hold a meeting in Friend Tlinek- 
lan’s bant ; but Thomas denied they were either kith or kin to him : this, however, was their way 
of speaking. In the evening, owing to the notice, a great congregation was assembled in the 
bam, and I myself, along with Mr. Archibald Dozendale, went there likewise, to keep the people 
in awe, for we feared the strnngers might be jeered and insulted. The three were seated aloft on 
a high stage, prepared on purpose, with two mares and scuffbld-deals, borrowed from Mr. Trowel 
the mason. They sat long, and silent; but at last the spirit moved the woman, and she rose, and 
delivered a very sensible exposition of Christianity. I was really surprised to hear such sound 
doctrine; and Mr. Dozendale said, justly, that it was more to the purpose than some that my 
younger brethren from Edinburgh endeavored to teach. So that those who went to laugh at the 
sincere simplicity of the pious Quakers, were rebuked by a very edifying discourse on the moral 
duties of a Christian's life.’ 

Of Galt, who wrote the ‘Annals of the Parish,’ from which our readers have lately had liberal 
excerpts, and from which the above is taken, Christopher North observes : 4 He is a man of 
genius. His humor is rich, rare, and racy, and peculiar withal, entitling it to the character of 
originality, a charm that never fadeth away. He has great power in the humble, the homely 
pathetic ; and he is conversant not only with many modes and manners of life, but with much of 
its hidden and more mysterious spirit.’ • • • Did you ever wake suddenly from a day-dream, on 
a warm summer’s day, and while the trammels of sleep were dissolving, experience for a moment 
a rush of thoughts to your mind, that seemed to bring all the stores of memory at once before you ? 

-* a picture of the past. 

Minute yet vivv.l, such as it is seen 

In hia last moments by a drowning man ’ 

At such a moment, let but the slightest memento of a departed friend meet your eye, and strait- 
way he is at your side, 4 unchanged his voice and smile! ’ Let it be but liis name written with 
his own hand on the title-page of a book, or a few syllables on the margin of a favorite passage, 
which long ago you may have read together, 4 when life itself was new.’ ‘Oh! what heart may 
resist the influence of the Spirit, that with pale, uplifted arms wafts over us at once a blessing 
and a farewell! ’ • • • Really, our Boston friend must understand, that we blushed with gratifi¬ 
cation on reading his flattering epistle. We thank him especially for his kind words touching this 
division of our own humble departments. The ‘Gossip,’ wre need not say, is a necessity, which 
cannot be avoided. Nor must it be inferred, when no communication is particularly named, that 
we are not conversing with or at correspondents, w’ho will understand particularly what to the dis¬ 
interested reader will have only a general application. There is good authority in favor of our 
desultory Salmagundi: ‘Gossip,’ says Carlyle, in his late work, 4 springing free and cheery 
from a human heart, is a kind of veracity and speech; much preferable to pedantry and inane gray 
haze.’ • • • We find on au odd page of our note-book the following passage from a record by an 
American eye-witness of the funeral of Lord Byron at New'stead Abbey. The brief sketch of 
Mary Chaworth and her husband will be read with interest. A few remarks, verifying the faith¬ 
fulness of Byron’s description of the 4 vast and venerable pile ’ of his fathers introduce us to the 
4 last scene of all, that ends his strange, eventful history: ’ 4 The cavalcade, accompanied by thou¬ 
sands of spectators, set out for Hucknal, where the body, by direction of Mr. Hobiiouse, w'as to be 
interred in the family vault. Several members of the corporation were in attendance to bear the 
pall. There seemed to me something irresistibly ludicrous in this accompaniment. Grocers and 
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tallow chandlers, 4 dressed in a little brief authority,' bearing the pall of Lord Byron ! Justice 
Shallows, who probably had never read, or if they had read, never understood, ten lines of his 
poetry, sentimentally honoring his dust! I am no aristocrat: 

* . • Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.' 

But I could not help imagining what would have been the sensations of the haughty peer, could he 
hove known the extent of what he would have deemed his degradation. Peace to his ashes! The 
grave has no sympathy with pride, and worms know not the difference between patrician and ple¬ 
beian clay.’ 1 Yesterday I accidentally saw Mary Chaworth, Byrox’s first and only love. She 
was sitting in an open carriage, with her two little daughters, and appeared to be in ill health. 
She is not what a painter would term beautiful; yet an air of melancholy, heightened by disease, 
gave a character of attractive sweetness to her features. It has been said that she subsequently 
lamented having refused his Lordship's hand ; but this, it is believed, is an error. At the period 
when he first became attached to her, both were children. She was a little older of the two, and 
became a tall girl while he was yet a boy, and ‘ grew to forget ’ her youthful lover. She afterward 
gave her hand to Mr. Musters, a neighboring country gentleman, who took her name in order to 
inherit her estates. He is a very handsome and agreeable man, fond of company, lavish in ex¬ 
pense, and not at all select in his acquaintance. His gayeties have been the source of her dis¬ 
tresses ; and to the neglect she experiences from a man whom she devotedly loves, may doubtless 
be attributed her melancholy. There is no reason to infer that it was occasioned by any penchant 
for Byron.’ • • • Oca Lancaster correspondent is not too severe upon the ignorance apparent in 
some of the interior portions of Pennsylvania. We have ourselves seen, on a post at the fork of a 
public road, not a thousand miles from the beautiful town of Reading, this inscription: * Toe 

the Swomp Rode .’ The newly appointed justice in Scotland, who in sending for the statutes 
respecting his official duties, wrote: ‘ Pleas send the ax relating to a gustus pease,’ has many a 
counterpart in Pennsylvania. One of these our correspondent has 1 crucified,' but with an air of 
personality that savors of professional intercourse with Justice Shallow on some unhappy occa¬ 
sion. The ‘ Letter' is certainly ‘rich;’ too rich, we think, to be quite literal. The sentence of 
warning at the close is not unlike the caution lately given ta trespassers upon the grounds of some 
nouveau riche in England; there being on the premises spring-guns and man-traps of such formi¬ 
dable power, that ‘ if a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg! ’ • • • The ‘ Lines on the Death 
of a Little Boy ’ are very tender and touching, and the fair writer has our warmest sympathies. 
They do more credit, however, to her heart than her hand. They are upon a subject often treated ; 
and no wonder. It would be hard to find another, says one who has suffered, which embraces 
so many of the elements of poetical feeling; so soothing a mixture of pleasing melancholy and 
pensive hope ; such an assemblage of the ideas of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless 
purity, of transient yet imperishable brightness ; of affections wounded, but not in bitterness; of 
sorrow gently subdued ; of eternal and undoubted happiness. 4 We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave of him whom we deem most excellent, the thought of 
death will be mingled with some awe and uncertainty; but the gracious promises of Scripture 
leave no doubt as to the blessedness of departed infants ; and when we think what they now are, 
and what they might have been ; what they now enjoy, and what they might have suffered ; what 
they have now gained and what they might have lost; we may indeed yearn to follow them, but 
we must be selfish indeed to wish them again constrained to dwell in these tenements of pain and 
sorrow: * 

‘ No bitter tears for thee be shed, 4 Thou wert so like a form of light, 

Blossom of being! seen and gone ; That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 

With flowers alone we strew thy bed, Ere the cold world could throw a blight 

O blest departed one! O'er thy sweet innocence : 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, And thou that brighter home to bless 

Blushed into dawn and passed away. Art passed with all thy loveliness. 

4 Yes! thou art gone, ere guilt had power 4 O hadst thou still on earth remained, 

To stain thy cherub soul and form ; Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 

Closed is the soft ephemeral flower How soon thy brightness had been stained 

That never felt a storm : With passion or with gnef! 

The sun-beam's smile, the zephyr’s breath, Now not a sullying breath can rise 

All that it knew from birth to death. To dim thy glory in the skies.’ 

What an immense waste of words there is, in the most common remark of a large, though 
certainly not greatly elevated, class of our countrymen ! How the simplest sentence is often gar¬ 
nished with useless adjuncts ! On a recent pleasant day, just as Spring began to open her green 
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upon the hill; took command of the left wing of the recruits ; fought stoutly with his men ; and 
was the last man of the last company who retreated from the ground. Now old General Pome- 
rot said, as I can prove by twenty witnesses, that Israel. Putnam fought in the battle of Bun* 
ker’s Hill; and, Bancroft to the contrary, that is enough for me. I am sure he was not a coward. 
And as the old veteran himself said, when they told him that Washington had capitulated at the 
Delaware, 4 1 don’t believe it, I can't believe it, and what’s more, I won't believe it! ’ • • • Some 
wag in the waggish city of Boston has lately given in the ‘ Morning Post 5 a ‘ first-rate notice ’ of 
Russell’s concerts, in the shape of a burlesque imitation of the phraseology of his bills. It pur* 
ports to be a 4 programme of Mr. Snuffle’s concert, given at the Hohodeonf a name derived, we 
suppose, from ‘ Ho ! ho! ’ the peculiar chorus of half Mr. Russell’s songs. We annex two or 
three examples of the ‘ headings ’ and ‘ specimens : 1 

‘the bull frog.’ 


‘ MuD-eroaker! swamp-digger! 
Dirt-delver! be still! 

See ! — men with pickaxes, 
Descending the hill! 


‘ Then cease thy dull music, 

And hushed be thy cry ; 

Ho! reptile — ho! bull-frog, 

They ’ve doomed thee to die!’ etc. 


This, like ‘ The Newfoundland Dog,’ was ‘ illustrated with a few remarks connected with the 
incident upon which the song is founded.’ The first of the ensuing is a ‘ specimen ’ which touches 
a new song of Mr. Russell’s, and is introduced as follows : ‘ Never shall I forget the sensations 
I experienced upon looking upon this unfortuuate animal. They had been feeding him upon that 
inebriating article of food, rum-cherries; and his truly melancholy situation filled the beholder 
with sentiments of solemnity and pity.’ The second is an imitation of 1 The Old Arm-chair : ’ 


* THI DRUNKEN SWINE : A CANTATA.' 

' And he staggered about that olden sty. 

The spirit of lum cherries dimming his eye. 

While the night wind whistled a mournful sound, 
And the little pigs grunted in sympathy round. 

Hark ’ hark 1 the pail creaks ; list again ! it is o'er. 

And the porker reels onward ; the clock strikes four! ’ | 


'THE OLD BELL-CROWNED HAT.' 

’ I love it. I love it, and who shall frown. 
Because I still sport that old bell-crown 7 
What though the sugar loaf 'a now the go. 
And brimmers of late are selling but slow 7 
I '11 stick to the old one in spite of the town. 
For I love it, 1 love it, that old bell-crown ! 


The originals of the following will be readily recognized. It should be premised, that the ‘ Old 
Back Bay’ at Boston, is not quite so salubrious a spot as the Battery; and the odors which it 
exhales are reputed to be neither of myrrh nor of frankincense : 


song: ‘some love to meet.’ 

‘ Some love to meet in the crowded street, 
And spin a yarn so free ; 

But a cozy chair, away from the air, 

And a life in the house for me ! ’ 


BALLAD I ‘ OLD BACK BAT.’ 

‘ Over the mill-dam’s wooden rail, 

Many an hour I’ve whiled away, 
Smelling the rich and perfumed gale 

Which comes across that old back bay l * 


‘ The Dandelion Green,’ ‘ The Old Toddy-stick,’ and other songs of like character, closed the 
imaginary concert; all of which, as a fair hit at the limited musical r61e, and certain word- 
mannerisms of Mr. Russell, are certainly not amiss. But, let his opponents say what they will, 
our artist has a certain dramatic power, a simplicity, and often an eloquence of musical exe¬ 
cution, which we have rarely seen surpassed. He does not aim at elaborate execution, nor 
‘ difficult ’ scientific effects. He contents himself with a distinct enunciation of his author’s 
language, and with the exercise of a voice in tones which shall be t» keeping with his theme. 
These are the only ‘ arts ’ by which he draws together such crowds at his concerts. O! how 
we abominate what is termed ‘ difficult music ’ and 1 fashionable execution! ’ The ‘ opera¬ 
tors ’ in this species of musical stock are thus graphically depicted by the good Ettrick Shepherd: 
‘ They have neither taste nor feeling; all taught singers, after some particular model for each par¬ 
ticular tune, which they stick to like grim death, like a parcel o’ mockin’-birds. Na bursts o’ na¬ 
tive feeling, inspired at the moment by some turn in the strain ; na sudden pathos to bring the tear 
into your e’e; na lively liltin’ awa’ like a rising laverock, when the hymn should brighten in the 
sunshine o’ the soul’s expanding joy ; na plaintive pause, raaist like a faint, and then a dying 
away o’ the life o’ sound into a happy and holy death; but everlastingly the same see-saw ; the 
same stop at the foot o’ the hill, and the same scamper up; the same helter-skelter across the flats, 
and the same cautious ridin’ down the stony declivities. They hae nane o’ them ony souls.’ 
That ’s a fact! • • • Our young friend of * Th§ Tribum ’ daily journal, for whose kind and flatter- 
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bearing in as il were His fearful Majesty ; then conceive the awful burst of a thousand voices 
into the ‘ Dies Irae,’ amidst the wail of a hundred trumpets ; and this is no less than the work of 
one Mozakt ! 5 • • • Is there not a touch of genuine eloquence in the subjoined extract from a 
speech delivered by a pious sailor, at the late anniversary of the ‘ Seaman’s Friend Society 5 in 
this city ? A preacher, whose advances and inquiries he at first treats with contempt and inso¬ 
lence, delivers a discourse on the berth-deck of a frigate, which partly out of curiosity and partly 
from an intention to revile the speaker openly, he is induced to hear. It must have been a search¬ 
ing sermon; for the hearer who 4 went to scoff’ declared that 4 if any body had been there who had 
known him from a boy, and had come there on purpose to tell every deed he had committed, he 
could n’t have done it more completely than the preacher did. 5 What an admirable illustration is 
conveyed in the opening of the subjoined, of the truth of Byron’s remark, that 4 the heart tniut 
leap kindly back to kindness: 5 

‘After the sermon was over, I went up to him, and says 1, 4 How came you to preach that ser¬ 
mon about me? You don’t know nothing about me.’ 4 No, my man,’said he, 4 1 never knew 
any thing about you, nor has any body told me any thing.’ 4 Well, then,’ said I, 4 how came you 
to come up here and preach and tell my ship-mates here, who know nothing against me, all about 
me, and what I have done ? ’ Upon that I looked up in his countenance, and saw a big tear roll 
down his cheek ; and that big tear broke the poor sailor’s heart to pieces ; what shot and shells 
could not do for years, in waning bnttle against all nations. That tear caused the poor sailor to 
surrender! And why? I asked myself: ‘Can it be possible that this man comes on board the 
ship and sheds tears over a poor, unworthy, drunken sailor, the like o’ me ? ’ This was what broke 
my heart in pieces. And says he, 4 Do you feel tired of living in sin and rebellion ? ’ 4 1 think I 

do, Sir ’ said I; and 1 told him I had lived on the bosom of the sea for twenty-five years, and 
shipped into the State service for three years more ; and how I had lived all that time ; and how 
drunken and unhappy I had been ; for oh! I tell you, ship-mates, there’s no harvest in serving the 
devil! And he told me I must pray. Said 1, 4 I never prayed in my life, unless it be the sailor’s 
wicked prayers, and them I can pray fast enough.’ Said he, 4 You can pray the prayer of the 
publican.’ Said I, ‘And what is that ? ’ ‘God have mercy on me, a poor wicked sinner!' lie said ; 

4 and if you pray with all your heart, God will hear and answer your prayer, and teach you how 
to pray.’ I believed that in my heart; and that very night, when I was up in the cold chains, 
with no body to see me but the stars and the moon, and no noise around but the washing of the 
water, and the sound of the wind in the rigging of the ship, when all hands were asleep below, 
then, ship-mates. I prayed to God in the chains that he would have mercy on a poor sailor! Ana 
I was now and then interrupted by the marine sentry at the gangway as he sung out ‘All’s well! ’ 
when he struck the bell; but all was not well with the poor sailor! At other times I went amid¬ 
ships, and kneeling upon the breeches of the guns and the cables, with the hatches down over 
me, and no ray of light shining in upon me, and there I cried to God lor mercy on a wicked sailor ! 
And so I continued to cry, and at the expiration of nine days God was pleased to hear and answer 
my prayer, and set my captive soul at liberty. And if 1 were now on board that frigntc, I could 
point out the very plank on deck on which I knelt down, for I shall never forget it as long as I 
live.’ _ 

Some years ago, a clever countryman, returned from abroad, thus mourned his ignorance of the 
French language, that 4 universal tongue : 5 


Never go to France, 

Unless you know the lingo, 

If you do, like me 
You ’ll repent, by Jingo! 

Staring like a fool 
And silent as a mummy, 

There I stood alone, 

A nation with a dummy I 

4 Chaises ’ stand for chairs, 

They christen letters ‘ Billies; ’ 
Thev call their mothers 4 mares,’ 
And all their daughters ‘fillies ! ’ 
Strange it was to hear: 

I’ll tell you what’s a good ’tin ; 

They call their leather 4 queer,’ 
And ail their shoes are wooden.’ 


Signs I had to make 
For every little notion ; 

Limbs all going, like 
A telegraph in motion : 

For wine, I reel’d about, 

To show my meaning fully. 

And made a pair of horns, 

To ask for 4 beef and bully.’ 

If I wanted bread, 

My jaws I set a going : 

And asked for new laid eggs. 
By clapping hands, and crowing! 

If I wished a ride, 

I ’ll tell you how I got it; 

On my stick, astride, 

I made believe to trot it! 5 


A late western correspondent, writing from Paris, makes a kindred lament with the foregoing. 
‘Only think,’ says he, 4 of a million and a half of human beings living in one city, and not one in 
five hundred able to understand a word of English! I think it strong evidence of their total 
depravity, and much to be regretted, especially by one who can't speak French! ’ Exactly ; they 
ought to understand English, for the benefit of visitors! By the by, how finely the general igno¬ 
rance exhibited by the cockney tourists of England was satirized by the 4 John Bull,’ in the letters 
of Mrs. Ramsbottom ! Take the following passage from one of her epistles as an illustration : 
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Well, then I fainted dead away, and might have been cut shorter, 

But Providence was kind, and brought ine to with scalding water. 

‘ I first looks round for Mrs. Round, and sees her at a distance, 

As slid'as starch, and looked as dead as any thing in existence ; 

All scorched and grimed ; and more than that, 1 sees the copper slap 
Right on her head, for all the world like a percussion copper cap. 

Well, I crooks her little fingers, and crumps ’em up together, 

As humanity p’nts out, and burnt her nostrums with a leather; ' 

But for all as I could do to restore her to mortality, 

She never gives a sign of return to sensuality. 

Thinks I, ‘Well, there she lies, dead as my late departed mother; 

Well, she ’ll wash no more in this world, whatever she does in t’other ! 1 
So I gives myself to scramble up the linens fora minute ; 

Lauk ! sich a shirt! thinks I, ‘ It’s well my master wasn’t in it! * 

O. I never, never, never, never see a sight so shockin’! 

Here lays a leg and there a leg — I mean, you know, a stockin’; 

Bodies all slit and torn to rags, and many a tattered shirt, 

And arms burnt oft', and sides and backs all scotched and black with dirt, 
But as there war n’t nobody in 'em, there war n’t nobody hurt. 

‘Well, there I am a-scramblin’ up the things all in a lump, 

When, mercy on us! sich a groan as makes my heart to jump! 

And there she is, a-lying with a crazy sort of eye, 

A-staring at the wash-house roof, laid open to the sky! 

Then she beckons with a finger, so down to her I reaches, 

And puts my ear ag’in her mouth, for to hear her dying speeches; 

For, poor soul! she had a husband, and young orphans, as I knew : 
Well, Ma’am, you won’t believe it, but it’s gospel fact and true, 

These words was all she whispered : 4 Where is the powder blew? 1 


Thk emotions of a thoughtful and observant mind, on revisiting, after along absence, the home 
of his youth and the scenes of his boyhood, and especially the resting-place of his fathers, arc 
well depicted in the reflections on ‘Our Village Grave - Yard ,’ in another portion of the present 
number. They recall to mind a passage in our note-book, transferred to its pages before 4 many 
a year was in its grave ’ which has since joined the irrevocable past: 

‘ When the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away into the night-fall of age, and the 
shadows of past years grow deeper and deeper as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities of our earlier years. If we have 
a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us. and if friends have been gathered together 
around our firesides, then the rough places of our wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed 
away in the twilight of life, while the sunny spots we have passed through will grow brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy indeed are they, whose intercourse with the world has not changed the 
tone of their holier feelings,nor broken those musical chords of the heart, whose vibrations are so 
melodious, so tender and touching, in the evening of age. As the current of time winds slowly 
along, washing away the sands of life, and wasting the vigor of our greener years, like the stream 
that steals away the soil front the sapling upon its bank, we look with a kind of melancholy joy 
at the decay of things around us. To see the trees under whose shade we sat in our earlier 
years, and upon whose rinds we carved our names in the light-hearted gayety of boyhood, as if 
these frail memorials of our existence would long survive us, to see these withering away like 
ourselves with the infirmities of age, excites within us mournful but pleasant feelings for the past 
and prophetic ones for the future. The thoughts occasioned by these frail and perishing records 
of our younger years, when the friends who are now lingering like ourselves upon the brink of 
the grave, or have long been asleep in its quiet bosom, were around us. buoyant with the gayety 
of youthful spints, are like the dark clouds when the storm is gone, tinged by the farewell rays of 
the setting sun. 

1 In these recollections of former times, the past and the present meet together. We go back 
again into the valley of youth ; we gaze upon the vestiges we left behind us then, and tread in 
the footsteps we trod in before. We recollect the thoughtlessness and hilarity, the summer and 
sunshine of boyhood, ihe hopes and fears, the aspirations and revelries of youth ; and we may 
remember, too, that those whose hearts were lightest and whoge hopes the fairest, were sooner 
than others summoned away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death ! Of those who were 
around us in the sprmg-time of life, and went hand in hand with us through the summer journey 
of youth, all perhaps have parted from us. each to pursue a separate path toward his own desti¬ 
nation. This parting may have been the last time we beheld them, from whom we never before 
parted. We recollect the farewell pressure of the hand, the countenance of hope ami sadness, 
and the melancholy voice, whose tones we now think had something prophetic in them, that tola 
us we were never to meet again! They had gone to foreign climes ; become strangers in strange 
lands; fell the chasteuings of adversity, und Ibund rest from the cares and toils of the world in 
the repose of the tomb. 

‘ When we hear of the death of friends; when we know that those who loved and were loved 
by us, have gone before us into the vale of death, and fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth, 
never again to waken the thousand endearments and tendernesses which wound unnoticed around 
our hearts, and strengthened with the lapse of years, have broken and withered away, though hardly 
without severing the chords of life with them, we call to mind their gentleness, their, forgiving 
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kindness, and their benevolence toward us: and with these come the recollections of our own 
pride, our own revengeful thoughts, and the swellings of our hearts against them. But our 
repentance is too late, our sorrows unavailing, our tears unnoticed! The flame of their being is 
quenched ; the lamp of their existence is gone out; and they have passed away from us for ever, 
into the laud of spirits.’ _ 

Reader, if you wish to secure a few fragments of tremendous dreams, devour a ‘ Welch rare-bit * 
just before retiring to bed, say at half past twelve, or thereabout. We tried it the other night at 
the suggestion (instigation we ought rather to say, considering the diabolical issue,) of a friend ; 
and having gone to roost, we were presently in the van of the British army in India, scaling 
thread-like passes over the mountains ; encountering about once a minute, quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, imposing rocks, ‘ frowning terrible, impossible to climb.’ After ‘ leaving the 
army,’ which we did very suddenly, we found ourselves on the island of Java, with a large leather 
cap over our head, face, and breast, with ‘ glass eyes ’ like a scurvy politician’s to see through, long 
leather gloves, and a silver cup. We had been condemned to repair to a Bohan-upas tree in the 
interior, to collect poison! The fatal tree stood alone, with no other atom of vegetation for miles 
around, surrounded by as wide a field of skeletons as you would meet in a summer’s day. Our 
luck was no better than that of these unretuming, mute victims. We had ‘ kept before the wind ’ 
to avoid the deadly effluvia of the poison, but it was of no avail; we expired before we reached 
the tree! And very shortly after, we found ourselves crossing that deep and rapid stream by 
which Indian tradition separates the present from the future state, on a peeled pine log, as slippery 
as glass. ‘O wow! ’ but it was dreadful though, while swaying, and balancing, and slipping on 
that frail bridge, to look up at the towering precipices on each side, and down thousands of feet 
below, where the water was dashing over the rocks, rank with dead fish and animals, that were 
carried round and round, and continually brought back to the same place in whirlpools; where 
the trees were all dead, and the waters full of lizards, toads, and snakes; where the wicked, 
always hungry, yet with nothing to eat; always ill, yet never permitted to die; are for ever 

climbing up by thousands on the sides of a high rock, only to fall back again ; and where- Such 

is a Welsh rare-bit—‘odd rabbit it!* Catch us eating another! • • • The paper on 'Reading 
and Elocution ’ is not amiss in any important particular, save that it has nothing new, nor any thing 
that is especially note-worthy or striking about it; if we except what we conceive to be an erro¬ 
neous direction to ‘ readers who desire to be impressive.’ The true reader is unlike the acting 
reciter, ‘ who makes a kind of jumble between reading and acting; staring and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gesticulating, as if he were on the stage, and dressed out in all his cos¬ 
tume.’ Such is not the reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling and taste, and 
inflection of voice, and not by action or mummery. ‘O my masters!’ you should hear John 
Waters read! • • • The 'Story of Real Life’ is a little too pathetic to be quite true. It lacks 
likelihood, at all events. Moreover, the narrator, if his tale be veritable, must be a 1 spoon,’ to 
have applied tivice for aid to the 4 wealthy friend of his boyhood,’ after he had once declined to 
assist him in his distresses. He had already learned the lesson of the noble Lear : 4 When 
the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding, there I found them — there I smelt them out!’ The ‘story’ is respectfully 
declined. • • • Mr. Irving somewhere remarks, that a stranger arriving in this country on the 
eve of a presidential election would come to the conclusion, from the public journals, that it was 
our custom to select the greatest scoundrels in the republic for its first officers! The annexed 
stanzas illustrate this partisan spirit. They were written in burlesque of the stories which were 
circulated concerning General Jackson, just before his first election ; as the six militia-men, etc.: 


‘When these poor men were dead, 
This chief wilh heart of steel 
Ground up their bones for bread, 

And ate them at one meal; 

Then with a coffin-screw 
He picked his teeth so sly : 

Upon my life ; t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it ’s a lie? 

‘ Sam Jackson with a sword 
He basely did attack, 

And then without one word, 

He stabbed him in the back! 

He stuck him ihrough and through — 
Sam Jackson then did die : 

Upon my life’t is true! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 


‘ He every mom, ’t is said. 

For breakfast eats a child ; 
Without nn Indian’s head 
He thinks his dinner sp’iled: 
And every one he slew, 

He drank his blood when dry 
Upon my life "i is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie ? 

4 He curses and he swears, 

He gouges and he bites ; 

He never says his prayers — 

He’s had five hundred fights. 
He Lacock’s head did stew, 
The ears his wife did fry: 
Upon my life’t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie ? * 
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some States debts have been onenly repudiated, or else evaded under flimsy pretexts more dis¬ 
graceful than open repudiation, because more mean. And this by the people, the infallible major¬ 
ity, the immaculate heaven-born sovereign of the New VVorld l the model government, the desire 
of all nations ! Our good name is gone beyond the power of many ages to redeem. The most 
beggarly prince in Europe, who strives to maintain a tottering throne, or who only goes out on 
adventure to acquire one. is a more welcome applicant to the capitalist than many a Slate in this 
Union, or the whole together ; and our glorious sovereign, Majority, that we fondly dreamed was 
to eclipse all others in the splendor of his power and the exaltation of his character, is a disgraced 
swindler, that can no longer be trusted for a mess of pottaue. After this, any. the gloomiest 
apprehensions for the career of our great potentate, in his future strides to absolutism, will not be 
deemed quite fanciful or gratuitous. Ten years ago, had this moral outrage of repudiation been 
predicted, the prophet would have been scouted, as a libeller, that could be no lover of his coun¬ 
try. Yet now it is fact; a fact that should secure a charitable hearing for one who ventures to 
whisper his fears of calamity and disgrace yet to come.’ 

We ask our readers, who are conversant with the journals of the day in different sec¬ 
tions of our republic, whether the following is not most veritable ? Do not the times 
continually give proof of the justice of the writers animadversions ? ‘ ’T is true, ’t is 
pity ; and pity ’t is ’t is true: ’ 

‘ It can avail but little for our security, that we have, and may continue to have, what is called 
a government of laws. The legislatures in many States — and there is too much cause to say the 
same of the national councils — seem to be losing the character of independent deliberative bodies. 
They meet, not to deliberate, but to act; not to exercise their judgment, but to carry out at once 
the express or presumed decrees of sovereign party ; each member pledged and bound, not to 
think, but to do as he is commanded ; a dead hand, to register the edicts of tne monarch. A legis¬ 
lature thus conducting itself will soon cease to be an assembly of wise men ; or if they be wise, 
their wisdom will be as useless as their folly ; and it will become, as to a great extent ours have 
become already, a mere index of the party passion and popular caprice of the year, enacting the 
changeful out-door clamor into law's as changeful. Our legislative bodies are becoming as sub¬ 
servient to the sovereign, as much mere automatic machines in his mighty hand, as ever was a Brit¬ 
ish parliament under the eye of a Henry Eighth or a Queen Elizabeth. Unless our people pause 
soon in this career of revolution, and begin to retrace their steps toward the original theory of our 
government, the meeting of a legislature will come to be dreaded by quiet and order-loving citi¬ 
zens, little less than the gathering of a mob. Grave discussion gives place to party cabal, to foul- 
mouthed violence, nay. to open brawls and occasional homicide. A busy, capricious, and arbitrary 
legislation, continually unsettling all things and keeping them unsettled, echoing ever the gustful 
passion of the hour, w'ill soon cease, as things are going on, to give us any comfort in the mere 
name of a government of laws. A legislature that basely lays down its independence at the feet 
of the sovereign, whether that sovereign be a crowned king or a triumphant party, always was 
and will be more un oppressor than a guardian, more a scourge than a blessing— a supple tool of 
tyranny.’ 

It may seem strange to some of our readers that topics like these should have been 
discussed by a clergyman on an appointed fast-day; but Mr. Putnam explains the fitness 
of his discourse. The day was not a Sabbath, but derived its appointment from the civil 
authorities. His hearers came together in obedience to the call of the magistrate ; and 
it was in accordance with propriety, therefore, that our civil relations and the public con¬ 
dition should be considered in some of their more moral aspects. The result is an admi¬ 
rable discourse, the character of which we have in part indicated. We commend it to & 
wide perusal. 


Conquest and Self-Conquest : or which makes the Hero ? In one volume, 12mo. pp. 216. 

New-York : Harter and Brothers. 

This is a little book, but a very matter-full one ; for aside from its narrative interest, 
in its early chapters are contained some of the most admirable lessons for the guidance 
of the young that we have encountered for many a long day. We have read it through, 
from title-page to colophon, with unmixed enjoyment; and are only sorry that we have 
but space to indicate the character of the volume by the following guide-posts to its 
various divisions : a family picture ; the school; the first fight; true courage ; new prin¬ 
ciples ; a champion, though no fighter; an important decision ; home as left, and a new 
home ; trial and victory; a friend in need ; the beauty of goodness; visits and their con¬ 
sequences ; truth fearless and triumphant; passion and its fruits ; a dud ; a duel does not 
establish the truth; pirates — a visit to Lafitte in Barrataria; homeward-bound; chances 
and changes; the wanderers returned ; the hero manifested, and his reward. 
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Atlantic: ‘Oh, the shameful absurdity of the thing! Thousands and thousands of our own white 
brothers and sisters literally starving in every manufacturing town; thousands of bonny white 
callans tilling the roses out of their cheeks for very hunger, and thousands of growing lassie* 
sitting disconsolate, who have been obliged to sell their clothes to buy bread for their parents ; and 
thousands of married women, that weep when they look on their unemployed and starving hus¬ 
bands ; are these affecting, distressing circumstances of the home condition of our own t chile 
slaves to be passed by with indifference ? ’ We trust the foregoing may meet the eye of 4 S. P., J 
who sends us a violent denunciation of the catholic and Christian views contained in the ‘ Sketches 
of South Carolina ’ as contrasted with the vehement abuse embraced in an extract from one of the 
‘ great Agitator’s ’ speeches. • • • Why will not some of our young artist-friends transfer to can¬ 
vass for us tliis beautiful painting in words of the Ettrick Shepherd ? The 4 composition ’ is before 
them: ‘ The ancient grandame, seated by the fire-side among her children’s children, with the 
Bible open on her knees, and looking solemn, almost severe, with her dim eyes through spectacles 
shaded by'gray hairs; now and then brightening up her faded countenance with a saintly smile, 
as she softly lets fall her shrivelled hand on the golden head of some little imp sitting cowering 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, opening not its rosy lips.’ Such an aged woman is &a 
object of respect and reverence; and beats there a heart within human bosom,*that would not 
rejoice with holy awe, to lay the homage of its blessing at her feet? • • • We thought of, and 
longed for, the following lines many years ago, when describing in these pages the submarine 
experiments off the Battery ; and we are very glad now to have met them in the note-book of aa 
humor-loving friend, of the better sex: 


THE SUB-MARINE. 


It was a brave and jolly wight, 

His cheek was baked and brown, 

For he had been in many climes 
With captains of renown, 

And fought with those who fought so well 
At Nile and Camperdown. 

He put the rummer to his lips, 

And drank a jolly draught; 

He raised the rummer many times — 

And ever as he quaffed, 

The more he drank, the more the ship 
Seemed pitcliing fore and aft! 

The ship seemed pitching fore and aft, 

As in a heavy squall; 

It gave a lurch — and down he went, 
Headforemost in his fall! 

Three times he did not rise, alas ! 

He never rose at all! 

But down he went, right down at once, 
Like any stone he dived ; 

He could not see, or hear, or feel — 

Of senses all deprived! 

At last he gave a look around 
To see where he arrived! 

And all that he could see was green, 
Sea-green on every hand ! 

And then he tried to sound beneath, 

And all he felt was sand ! 

There he was fain to lie, for he 
Could neither sit nor stand! 

And lo! above his head there bent 
A strange and staring lass; 

One hand was in her yellow hair, 

The other held a glass; 

A mermaid she must surely be, 

If mermaid ever was! 


Her fish-like mouth was opened wide, 
Her eyes were blue and pale ; 

Her dress was of the ocean green. 

When ruffled by a gale! 

Thought he, 1 Beneath that petticoat 
She hides her salmon tail! ’ 

She looked, as siren ought to look, 

A sharp and bitter shrew, 

To sing deceiving lullabies 
For mariners to rue : 

But when he saw her lips apart, 

It chilled him through and through! 

With either hand he stopped his ears 
Against her evil cry ! 

Alas, alas! for all his care, 

His doom, it seemed, to die ! 

Her voice went ringing through his head, 
It was so sharp and high ! 

He thrust his fingers farther in 
At each unwilling ear, 

But still, in very spite of all. 

The words were plain and clear: 

‘I can’t stay here the whole day long, 

To hold your glass of beer! } 

With opened mouth and opened eyes, 

Up rose the sub-marine, 

And gave a stare, to find the sands 
And deeps where he had been: 

There was no siren with her glass, 

Nor waters ocean-green! 

The wet deception from his eyes 
Kept fading more and more ; 

He only saw the bar-maid stand 
With pouting lip, before 

The small green parlor at ‘The Ship,’ 
And little sanded floor ! 


The Duke de la Rochefoucauld, one of the octogenarian noblesse of Paris, has lately written 
a ‘ very French ’ yet somewhat prosy and quite affected ‘Letter to Rachel ,’ the distinguished actress, 
who has guessed the world and hit it* so successfully. We are struck with the 4 splendid posi- 
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tion ’ indicated by the following too truthful sentence: ‘ You see every where around you flatter¬ 
ers, admirers, courtiers, adorers ; and not one support — not one true friend ! ’ This it is to be 4 a 
great public favorite! ’ • • • We are obliged to ‘A True Friend to True American Literature ’ for his 
offer; but we had proposed to ourselves the task he is ‘willing to assume;’ that is, if we can 
conquer the idea that the game is too small. By the beard of Mahomet ! but it is ‘ enough to 
make a Quaker strike his father, to see a bottle of root-beer ape brown stout; or what is much 
the same thing, a litterateur with perhaps fifty inveigled readers, fancying itself a Hannibal among 
the Alps, cutting its own road into the public taste ! ’ If our correspondent has his critique pre¬ 
pared, we should be glad to peruse it. . • • Byron thought it was a sorry reward for losing one’s 
life in a ‘ heady fight,’ to have one’s name misspelled in the despatches which announced his noble 
daring. Something akin to this must have been the feeling of our fine poet Longfellow, on first 
seeing his portrait in the last issue of Graham’s excellent Magazine. It is a ‘ counterfeit present¬ 
ment,’ sure enough; and the artist ought to be indicted. Our old friend and correspondent is 
quite another personage from this ‘ demnition Mantilini.’ ‘ It is a handsome man,’ with ‘ soft 
and flowing hair,’ touched with the slightest possible tinge of 1 sable silver; ’ an eye with a liquid, 
interior look,' like Bryant’s; and a nose quite unlike Anthony Van Corlear, the trumpeter’s, 
who seems to have sat for that prominent feature in the likeness (‘likeness ! ’) before us. It is not 
because it is not a ‘ striking resemblance ’ that we denounce it; for we say with ‘ old Kit,’ com¬ 
mend us to the similitudes that steal serenely upon us, breathing momently into fresher and 
brighter life ; but it is because it looks no more like ‘ our Ancient ’ than it does like Hercules, that 
we put a ban upon it. Here, Bridget, take this picture away. • • • The Mendians in Africa 
term a church a ‘ palaver-house ; ’ and if L A Scene in a Sanctuary ,’ by our Cincinnati correspond¬ 
ent, is what it purports to be, ‘ a sketch from life,’ the name would not be misapplied to the 
conventicle he describes. Mars must have 1 had dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house ’ 

in the nativity of‘Deacon-!’ We’ve a story to tell, touching a kindred scene; but not 

now. • • • Waking up of a summer’s morning, as the disc of the broad red sun just tips the 
edge of the horizon, lighting the glowing clouds above, did you never, in the first gathering of your 
aroused thoughts, find such reflections as the following stealing upon your heart? 


How many thousands are wakening now! 
Some to the songs of the forest-bough, 

To the rustling leaves at the lattice-fane, 

To the chiming fall of the latter rain. 

And some far out on the deep mid-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the tall ship’s side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 


And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun. 

Which tells that a field must ere night oe won. 

And some in the gloomy convent-cell 
To the dull, deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the rejection by the ‘Committee of Acceptance’ of 
the National Academy of Design of a beautiful picture of ‘ Cupid and Psyche ,’ from the pencil of 
one of our first artists, on the ground of its indelicacy. There should have been something 
remarkable in the treatment of the subject, to make the reason for the rejection a plausible one. 
Not having seen the picture in question, we do not know how far the committee were justified in 
the course they have taken; but we do know, that to the pure all things are pure; and that in 
every community there are ‘ poor feeble, fastidious fribbles, who would have turned aside their 
faces, clapped a handkerchief to their eyes, and deviated down a lane, had they suddenly met 
Eve in Paradise.’ Whip us such surface-moralists! • • • There is an excellent article on 
1 Forensic Eloquence 1 in preceding pages, which will arrest the attention of the general reader, as 
well as of lawyers and other professional persons. It is to be hoped that there may be errors in 
the ‘ proper names,’ as a punishment to the writer for his unchristian chirography. Speaking of 
law ; perhaps some Philadelphia ‘ limb ’ of it, proverbially 'cute, will enable us to answer the fol¬ 
lowing * legal inquiry ’ of the 1 London Charivari: ’ ‘ When a prisoner has been sentenced to be 
whipped, is it necessary that there should be a presentation for acceptance, previously to the indorse¬ 
ment? In case of a refusal to accept, can the holder of the instrument administer?’ • • • ‘Oh! 
a curse of all curses on the ambition of fine writing! What lots of good sense, what graphic 
descriptions, have been strangled in their birth, for the sake of rounding a paragraph ! ’ We can¬ 
not help echoing this just denunciation, when we contrast the simple yet vivid and life-like 
descriptions contained in the ‘ Letters from the South ’ written by our esteemed friend and corres¬ 
pondent Bryant, for the ‘ Evening Post ’ daily journal, with the elaborate and overloaded paintings 
of southern scenery, which have served to lengthen out the pages of so many ‘ Romances of tho 
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South.’ 4 1 have gained more real knowledge of Southern manners and scenery,’ said a distin¬ 
guished American author to us the other day, ‘ from these few letters of Mr. Bryant, than from 
any productions from that quarter which it has been ray fortune to encounter.’ Our friend's expe¬ 
rience answers to our own. • • • We have on four or five occasions received through the post- 
office newspapers addressed to our care for ( Mr. Charles Dickens, London,’ wherein, we may 
assume, his 4 Notes ’ were 4 essentially used up.’ It may as well be understood, perhaps, that the 
transmission of these missives is 4 love’s labor lost.’ In a letter which we received by the last 
steamer, Mr. Dickens touches upon this matter: 4 When I resolved on ship-board, coming home, 
to write upon America, I solemnly determined with myself that I would never read an American 
criticism on the book. Innumerable newspapers have been sent to me across the Atlantic since 
its publication. If there were any thing to pay, they have gone back to the post-office ; if nothing, 
they have gone, unopened, into the fire. I have never once departed from my resolution in the 
least degree; and 1 feel the wisdom of it in my good spirits and good humor.’ • • • 4 Mad-dog ! 
mad-dog!’ is beginning to be the cry in the streets, and the heading to occasional paragraphs 
in the newspapers ; and as we write, there are two or three persons in this city who are wait¬ 
ing in horrible suspense the issue of various treatment for the prevention of the usual result 
of a wound from the fangs of a rabid animal. The following speculations upon the theory of 
hydrophobia, which had their origin in an early number of the London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
will not perhaps be deemed untimely: 4 Hydrophobia originates in the nature and shape of the 
wound, and not from any virulent matter injected into it. A nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues; direful spasmodic affections, terminating in death. Any deeply-punctured 
wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in man. Can we believe that the saliva of 
the rabid animal possesses the virulent property which occasions hydrophobia, when we know 
that so many persons have been innoculated with it, without incurring the disease ? Even in 
those who have been supposed to have been affected by this saliva, the lime at which the symp¬ 
toms appear is altogether indeterminate ; and this is contrary to all that we know of the action of 
poisons. Why, it is believed that it may be injected into a wound, and lie there harmless for 
months, nay years, till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane than Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed this, so capricious and whimsical in its action ; whereas all other 
poisons may be depended on, and do their work subject to certain regular and acknowledged 
laws.’ • • • 4 Boredom ’ is an ubiquitous place, it would seem from the following, which we 
derive from the historian of the 4 Universal Benevolent Society of Pigwicket: ’ 4 You hate a bore j 
so do I. It is my misfortune to be acquainted with the most incorrigible one in existence. 
Wherever he encounters me, at the theatre, the church, or in the street, his invariable salutation 
is a tremendous slap on the back, a loud 4 How are you, my old cock! ’ and an attempt to seize 
my hand for a shake, which however I generally avoid. He is one of those helpless fools whom 
you can’t affront with words, and reluct at kicking, and hence are obliged to finesse yourself out 
of his company. I met him the other evening in the office of a friend. He accosted me as usual, 
adding the inquiry: 4 Are you going up South pretty soon ? ’ Unfortunately, I live at the same end 
of the city that he does. 4 No,’ I replied; 4 not immediately. I am going now by the way of 
Tremont-street.’ 4 Ah!’ said he, ‘that’s lucky. VU go that way, too. It will be a pleasant 
walk.’ 4 But,’ I replied, 4 1 think I shall stop in at the Museum for a few moments.’ ‘At the 
Museum! ’ said he; 4 why, what have they got there that is new ? ’ 4 A live mummy,’ I replied, 
testily, for I saw that he was cornering me. 4 A live mummy! ’ he exclaimed, with eyes protru¬ 
ding with wonder; 4 well, that must be a sight worth seeing. I have seen two dead ones; but a 
live one! — by Jove! I ’ll go with you! ’ 4 Not this time ! ’ said I, mentally; and turning round, l 
commenced in a low tone a new conversation with my friend. He saw my dilemma, and sympa¬ 
thizing with me, helped to keep up a mysterious talk about nothing, until the Bore was fairly tired 
out, or most probably an hungered ; for pulling out his watch, he uttered an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise, and left us rather unceremoniously. Shortly after, on my way home, it occurred to me that 
I would step into the Museum, just for a moment; and I did so. The first person my eyes rested 
upon on entering, was the Bore! He did not see me, however; so I slipped up stairs, and took a 
seat in the gallery, where I commanded a view of the whole scene. The fellow was running 
about restlessly on the floor, first to one side and then to the other; peeping into every comer, and 
occasionally throwing liis eyes to the ceiling. Presently the gentlemanly proprietor passed across 
the hall, and was accosted by the mummy-hunter. I saw him approach, and thrusting up his face, 
until his great protuberant eyes nearly touched the nose < f the former; then his lips moved, 
and his head shook mysteriously. The proprietor started back, and looked at him with surprise, 
as if doubtful of his sanity. The Bore followed him up, however ; and again I saw his lips move, 
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and his head shake. ‘At chat!' exclaimed the proprietor; ‘ a live mummy! ’ The Bore’s head 
nodded again. ‘Good heavens, Sir! ’ continued his querist; and then checking himself, he burst 
into a laugh that made the fat boy’s sides shake, and then left the astonished Bore standing alone. 
I kept out of his way for that evening; but the very next day he met me in the street, with the 
usual salutation. He had forgotten all about the mummy ! Now what can you do with such an 
ass ? ’ • • - It hath been ‘ Yearly Meeting ’ in Gotham since our last number; and drab-garmented, 
broad-brimmed, strait-collar’d Friends have abounded in the public thoroughfares; likewise 
also, ‘ troops of shining ones in pure apparel,’ their matrons and daughters ; with great godliness 
in their aspect, (for ‘ cleanliness is godliness,’) and with an upright walk and conversation, most 
edifying to behold. Apropos of this, is the following sketch, by good old Parson Balwhidder, of 
a Quaker-meeting in Scotland, among the descendants of the Covenanters. It is a mere outline 
of the scene, but how many truthful touches there are in it: 

‘ We had likewise, shortly after the ‘ omnes exeunt ’ of the players, an exhibition of a different 
sort in the same bam. This was by two English Quakers, and a Quaker lady, tanners from 
Kendal^who had been at Ayr on some leather business, where they' preached, but made no prose¬ 
lytes. The travellers were all three in a whisky, drawn by one of the best-ordered horses, as the 
ostler at the Cross-Key's told me, ever seen. They' came to the inn to their dinner, and meaning 
to stay all night, sent round, to let it be known that they would hold a meeting in Friend Tliack- 
lan’s bam ; but Thomas denied they were either kith or kin to him : this, however, was their way 
of speaking. In the evening, owing to the notice, a great congregation was assembled in the 
barn, and I myself, along with Mr. Archibald Dozendale, went there likewise, to keep the people 
in awe, for we feared the strangers might be jeered and insulted. The three were seated aloft on 
a high stage, prepared on purpose, with two mares and scaffold-deals, borrowed from Mr. Trowel 
the mason. They sat long, and silent; but at last the spirit moved the woman, and she rose, and 
delivered a very sensible exposition of Christianity. I was really surprised to hear such sound 
doctrine; and Mr. Dozendale said, jusily, that it was more to the purpose than some that my 
younger brethren from Edinburgh endeavored to teach. So that those who went to laugh at the 
sincere simplicity of the pious Quakers, were rebuked by a very edify ing discourse on the moral 
duties of a Christian’s life.’ 


Of Galt, who wrote the ‘Annals of the Parish,’ from which our readers have lately had liberal 
excerpts, and from which the above is taken, Christopher North observes : ‘ He is a man of 
genius. His humor is rich, rare, and racy, and peculiar withal, entitling it to the character of 
originality, a charm that never fadeth away. He has great power in the humble, the homely 
pathetic ; and he is conversant not only with many modes and manners of life, but with much of 
its hidden and more mysterious spirit.’ • • • Did you ever wake suddenly from a day-dream, on 
a warm summer’s day, and while the trammels of sleep were dissolving, experience for a moment 
a rush of thoughts to your mind, that seemed to bring all the stores of memory at once before you ? 

— ' a picture of the past. 

Minute yet vivi'l, such as it is seen 

In hia last moments by a drowning man 1 

At such a moment, let but the slightest memento of a departed friend meet your eye, and strait¬ 
way he is at your side, ‘ unchanged his voice and smile! ’ Let it be but his name written with 
his own hand on the title-page of a book, or a few syllables on the margin of a favorite passage, 
which long ago you may have read together, * when life itself was new.’ ‘Oh! what heart may 
resist the influence of the Spirit, that with pale, uplifted arms wafts over us at once a blessing 
and a farewell! ’ • • • Really, our Boston friend must understand, that we blushed with gratifi¬ 
cation on reading his flattering epistle. We thank him especially for his kind words touching this 
division of our own humble departments. The ‘Gossip,’ we need not say, is a necessity, which 
cannot be avoided. Nor must it be inferred, when no communication is particularly named, that 
we are not conversing with or at correspondents, who will understand particularly what to the dis¬ 
interested reader will have only a general application. There is good authority in favor of our 
desultory Salmagundi: ‘Gossip,’ says Carlyle, in his late work, ‘ springing free and cheery 
from a human heart, is a kind of veracity and speech ; much preferable to pedantry and inane gray 
haze.’ • • • We find on an odd page of our note-book the following passage from a record by an 
American eye-witness of the funeral of Lord Byron at Newstead Abbey. The brief sketch of 
Mary Chaworth and her husband will be read with interest. A few remarks, verifying the faith¬ 
fulness of Byron’s description of the ‘ vast and venerable pile ’ of his fnthers introduce us to the 
‘ last scene of all, that ends his strange, eventful history: ’ ‘The cavalcade, accompanied by thou¬ 
sands of spectators, set out for Hucknal, where the body, by direction of Mr. Hobhouse, was to be 
interred in the family vault. Several members of the corporation were in attendance to bear the 
pall. There seemed to me something irresistibly ludicrous in this accompaniment. Grocers and 
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tallow chandlers, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,* bearing the pall of Lord Byron ! Justice 
Shallows, who probably had never read, or if they had read, never understood, ten lines of him 
poetry, sentimentally honoring his dust! I am no aristocrat; 

*. ' Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 


But I could not help imagining what would have been the sensations of the haughty peer, could he 
have known the extent of what he would have deemed his degradation. Peace to his ashes! The 
grave has no sympathy with pride, and worms know not the difference between patrician and ple¬ 
beian clay.’ ‘ Yesterday I accidentally saw Mary Chaworth, Byron’s first and only love. She 
was sitting in an open carriage, with her two little daughters, and appeared to be in ill health. 
She is not what a painter would term beautiful; yet an air of melancholy, heightened by disease, 
gave a character of attractive sweetness to her features. It has been said that she subsequently 
lamented having refused his Lordship’s hand ; but this, it is believed, is an error. At the period 
when he first became attached to her, both were children. She was a little older of the two, and 
became a tall girl while he was yet a boy, and ‘ grew to forget ’ her youthful lover. She afterward 
gave her hand to Mr. Musters, a neighboring country' gentleman, who took her name in order to 
inherit her estates. He is a very handsome and agreeable man, fond of company, lavish in ex* 
pense, and not at all select in his acquaintance. His gayeties have been the source of her dis¬ 
tresses ; and to the neglect she experiences from a man whom she devotedly loves, may doubtless 
be attributed her melancholy. There is no reason to infer that it was occasioned by anypencAan* 
for Byron.’ • • • Our Lancaster correspondent is not loo severe upon the ignorance apparent in 
some of the interior portions of Pennsylvania. We have ourselves seen, on a post at the fork of a 
public road, not a thousand miles from the beautiful town of Reading, this inscription: O 3 - 1 Tbt 
the Swnmp Rode .’ The newly appointed justice in Scotland, who in sending for the statutes 
respecting his official duties, wrote: * Pleas send the ax relating to a gustus pease,’ has many a 
counterpart in Pennsylvania. One of these our correspondent has 4 crucified,* but with an air of 
personality that savors of professional intercourse with Justice Shallow on some unhappy occa¬ 
sion. The 4 Letter ’ is certainly 4 rich ; ’ too rich, we think, to be quite literal. The sentence of 
warning at the close is not unlike the caution lately given la trespassers upon the groundsof some 
nouveau riche in England; there being on the premises spring-guns and man-traps of such formi¬ 
dable power, that 4 if a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg! ’ • * • The 4 Lines on the Death 
of a Little Boy 1 are very tender and touching, and the fair writer has our warmest sympathies. 
They do more credit, however, to her heart than her hand. They are upon a subject often treated ; 
and no wonder. It would be hard to find another, says one who has suffered, which embraces 
so many of the elements of poetical feeling ; so soothing a mixture of pleasing melancholy and 
pensive hope ; such an assemblage of the ideas of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless 
purity, of transient yet imperishable brightness ; of affections wounded, but not in bitterness ; of 
sorrow gently subdued ; of eternal and undoubted happiness. ‘We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave of him whom we deem most excellent, the thought of 
death will be mingled with some awe and uncertainty ; but the gracious promises of Scripture 
leave no doubt as to the blessedness of departed infants ; and when we think what they now are, 
and what they might have been ; what they now enjoy, and what they might have suffered ; what 
they have now gained and what they might have lost; we may indeed yearn to follow them, but 
we must be selfish indeed to wish them again constrained to dwell in these tenements of pain and 
sorrow: ’ 


‘ No bitter tears for thee be shed, 

Blossom of being! seen and gone ; 
With flowers alone we strew thy bea, 
O blest departed one! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blushed into dawn and passed away. 


4 Thou wert so like a form of light, 

That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere the cold world could throw a blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence: 

And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


‘ Yes! thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ; 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm : 

The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


4 O hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 

How soon thy brightness had been stained 
With passion of with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies.’ 


What an immense waste of words there is, in the most common remark of a large, though 
certainly not greatly elevated, class of our countrymen ! How the simplest sentence is often gar¬ 
nished with useless adjuncts ! On a recent pleasant day, just as Spring began to open her green 
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upon the hill; took command of the left wing of the recruits ; fought stoutly with his men ; and 
was the last man of the last company who retreated from the ground. Now old General Pome¬ 
roy said, as I can prove by twenty witnesses, that Israel Put*am fought in the battle of Bun¬ 
ker’s Hill; and, Bancroft to the contrary, that is enough for me. I am sure he was not a coward. 
And as the old veteran lumself said, when they told him that Washington had capitulated at the 
Delaware, 4 1 don’t believe it, I can't believe it, and what’s more, I won't believe it! ’ • • • Some 
wag in the waggish city of Boston has lately given in the ‘ Morning Post ’ a ‘ first-rate notice ’ of 
Russell’s concerts, in the shape of a burlesque imitation of the phraseology of his bills. It pur¬ 
ports to be a 4 programme of Mr. Snuffle’s concert, given at the Hohodeon,' a name derived, we 
suppose, from ‘ Ho! ho! ’ the peculiar chorus of half Mr. Russell’s songs. We annex two or 
three examples of the ‘ headings ’ and ‘ specimens: * 


‘the bull frog.’ 


‘ Mnp-croaker! swamp-digger! 

Dirt-delver! be still! 

Bee ! — men with pickaxes, 
Descending the hill! 


‘ Then cease thy dull music, 

And hushed be thy cry ; 

Ho! reptile — ho! bull-frog, 

They ’ve doomed thee to die!’ etc. 


This, like * The Newfoundland Dog,’ was ‘ illustrated with a few remarks connected with the 
incident upon which the song is founded.’ The first of the ensuing is a 4 specimen ’ which touches 
a new song of Mr. Russell’?, and is introduced as follows : 4 Never shall I forget the sensations 
I experienced upon looking upon this unfortunate animal. They had been feeding him upon that 
inebriating article of food, rum-cherries; and his truly melancholy situation filled the beholder 
with sentiments of solemnity and pity.’ The second is an imitation of 4 The Old Arm-chair : ’ 


‘ THJ BRCSKSK SWINS : A CANTATA.’ 

'And he nt-ve^ered about that olden <ity. 

The apint of ium cherries dimming his eye. 

While the nieht wind whistled a mournful sound. 
Acid the little pifs crusted in sympathy ruund. 

Hark ' hark 1 the pail creak* ; list attain ! it is o'er. 
And the porker reels onward ; the clock strikes four !' 


*THS OLD Bllt-CROWNID HAT.' 

’ I to?s it. I love it, and who shall frown. 
Because I still sport that old bel 1 -crown ? 
What though the sugar loaf s now the go. 
And brimmers of late are selling but slow? 

I 'll stick to the old one iu spate rf the town. 
For I love it, I love it, that old bell-crown : 


The originals of the following will be readily recognized. It should be premised, that the 4 Old 
Back Bay’ at Boston, is not quite so salubrious a spot as the Battery ; and the odors which it 
exhales are reputed to be neither of myrrh nor of frankincense : 


song: ‘some love to meet.* 

4 Some love to meet in the crowded street, 
And spin a yarn so free ; 

But a cozy chair, away from the air, 

And a life in the house for me 1 ’ 


BALLAD : ‘ OLD BACK BAY.* 

4 Over the mill-dam’s wooden rail, 

Many an hour I’ve whiled away, 
Smelling the rich and perfumed gale 

Which comes across that old back bay 1 * 


4 The Dandelion Green,’ 4 The Old Toddy-stick,’ and other songs of like character, closed the 
imaginary concert; all of which, as a fair hit at the limited musical rfile, and certain word- 
mannerisms of Mr. Russell, are certainly not amiss. But, let his opponents say what they will, 
our artist has a certain dramatic power, a simplicity, and often an eloquence of musical exe¬ 
cution, which we have rarely seen surpassed. He does not aim at elaborate execution, nor 
4 difficult ’ scientific effects. He contents himself with a distinct enunciation of his author’a 
language, and with the exercise of a voice in tones which shall be t'n keeping with his theme. 
These are the only 4 arts ’ by which he draws together such crowds at his concerts. O! how 
we abominate what is termed 4 difficult music’ and ‘fashionable execution!’ The ‘opera¬ 
tors ’ in this species of musical stock are thus graphically depicted by the good Ettrick Shepherd: 
4 They have neither taste nor feeling ; all taught singers, after some particular model for each par¬ 
ticular tune, which they stick to like grim death, like a parcel o’ mockin’-birds. Na bursts o’ na¬ 
tive feeling, inspired at the moment by some turn in the strain ; na sudden pathos to bring the tear 
into your e’e ; na lively liltin’ awa’ like a rising laverock, when the hymn should brighten in the 
sunshine o’ the soul’s expanding joy ; na plaintive pause, maist like a faint, and then a dying 
away o’ the life o’ sound into a happy and holy death; but everlastingly the same see-saw ; the 
same stop at the foot o’ the hill, and the same scamper up; the same helter-skelter across the flats, 
and the same cautious ridin’ down the stony declivities. They hae none o’ them ony souls.’ 
That’s a fact! • • • Otm young friend of 4 The Tribune * daily journal, for whose kind and flatter- 
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bearing in as it were His fearful Majesty ; then conceive the awful burst of a thousand voices 
into the ‘ Dies Irae,’ amidst the wail of a hundred trumpets; and this is no less than the work of 
one Mozart ! ’ • • • Is there not a touch of genuine eloquence in the subjoined extract from a 
speech delivered by a pious sailor, at the late anniversary of the ‘ Seaman’s Friend Society ’ in 
this city ? A preacher, whose advances and inquiries he at first treats with contempt and inso¬ 
lence, delivers a discourse on the berth-deck of a frigate, which partly out of curiosity and partly 
from an intention to revile the speaker openly, he is induced to hear. It must have been a search¬ 
ing sermon; for the hearer who ‘ went to scoff’ declared that ‘ if any body had been there who had 
known him from a boy, and had come there on purpose to tell every deed he had committed, he 
couldn’t have done it more completely than the preacher did.’ What an admirable illustrauon is 
conveyed in the opening of the subjoined, of the truth of Byron’s remark, that ‘the heart must 
leap kindly back to kindness: ’ 


‘After the sermon was over, I went up to him, and says I, ‘ How came you to preach that ser¬ 
mon about me? You don’t know nothing about me.’ ‘ No, my man,’ said he, ‘ I never knew 
any thing about you, nor lias any body told me any thing.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘how came you 
to come up here and preach and tell my ship-mates here, who know nothing against me, all about 
me, and what I have done ? ’ Upon that I looked up in his countenance, and saw a big tear roll 
down his cheek ; and that big tear broke the poor sailor’s heart to pieces ; what shot and shells 
could not do for years, in waging battle against all nations. That tear caused the poor sailer to 
surrender! And why? I asked myself: ‘Can it be possible that this man comes on board the 
ship and sheds tears over a poor, unworthy, drunken sailor, the like o’ me ? ’ This was what broke 
my heart in nieces. And says he, ‘ Do you feel tired of living in sin and rebellion ? ’ ‘I think I 
do, Sir,’ said I; and I told him I had lived on the bosom of the sea for twenty-five years, and 
shipped into the State service for three years more ; and how I had lived all that time ; and how 
drunken and unhappy I had been ; for oh! I tell you, ship-mates, there’s no harvest in serving the 
devil! And he told me I must pray. Said I, ‘ I never prayed in my life, unless it be the sailor’s 
wicked prayers, and them I can pray fast enough.’ Said he, ‘ You can pray the prayer of the 
publican.’ Said I, ‘And what is that?’ ‘God have mercy on me, a poor wicked sinner! ’ he said ; 
‘and if you pray with all your heart, God will hear and answer your prayer, and teach you how 
to pray.’ I believed that in my heart; and that very night, when I was up in the cold chains, 
with no body to see me but the stars and the moon, and no noise around but the washing of the 
water, and the sound of the wind in the rigging of the ship, when all hands were asleep below, 
then, ship-mates. I prayed to God in the chains that he would have mercy on a poor sailor! And 
I was now and then interrupted by the marine sentry at the gangway as he sung out ‘All’s w'ell! ’ 
when he struck the bell; but all was not well with the poor sailor! At other times I went amid¬ 
ships, and kneeling upon the breeches of the guns and the cables, with the hatches down over 
me, and no ray of light shining in upon me, and there I cried to God for mercy on a wicked sailor! 
And so I continued to cry, and at the expiration of nine days God was pleased to hear and answer 
my prayer, and set my captive soul at liberty. And if I were now on board that frigate, I could 

f ioint out the very plank on deck on which I knelt down, for I shall never forget it as long as I 
ive.’ _ 

Some years ago, a clever countryman, returned from abroad, thus mourned his ignorance of the 
French language, that ‘ universal tongue: ’ 


Never go to France, 

Unless you know the lingo, 

If you do, like me 
You ’ll repent, by Jingo! 

Staring like a fool 
And silent os a mummy, 

There I stood alone, 

A nation with a dummy l 

‘ Chaises ’ stand for chairs, 

They christen letters ‘ Billies ; ’ 
They call their mothers ‘ mares,’ 
And all their daughters ‘fillies ! ’ 
Strange it was to hear: 

I ’ll tell you what’s a good ’un ; 

They call their leather ‘ queer,’ 
And all their shoes are wooden.’ 


Signs I had to make 
For every little notion ; 

Limbs all going, like 
A telegraph in motion : 

For wine, I reel’d ubout, 

To show.my meaning fully, 

And made a pair of horns, 

To ask for ‘ beef and bully.’ 

If I wanted bread, 

My jaws I set a going : 

And asked for new' laid eggs. 
By clapping hands, and crowing! 

If I wished a ride, 

I ’ll tell you how I got it; 

On my stick, astride, 

I made believe to trot it! ’ 


A late western correspondent, writing from Paris, makes a kindred lament with the foregoing. 
‘Only think,’ says he, ‘of a million and a half of human beings living in one city, and not one in 
five hundred able to understand a word of English! I think it strong evidence of their total 
depravity, and much to be regretted, especially by one who can’t speak French! ’ Exactly ; they 
ought to understand English, for the benefit of visitors! By the by, how finely the general igno¬ 
rance exhibited by the cockney tourists of England was satirized by the ‘ John Bull,’ in the letters 
of Mrs. ILamsbottom ! Take the following passage from one of her epistles as an illustration : 
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Well, then I fainted dead away, and might have been cut shorter, 

But Providence was kind, and brought me to with scalding water. 

1 1 first looks round for Mrs. Round, and sees her at a distance, 

As still'as starch, and looked as dead as any thing in existence ; 

All scorched and grimed ; and more than that, I sees the copper slap 
Right on her head, for all the world like a percussion copper cap. 

Well, I crooks her little fingers, and crumps ’em up together, 

As humanity p’nts out, ana burnt her nostrums with a feather; ' 

But for all as I could do to restore her to mortality, 

She never eives a sign of return to sensuality. 

Thinks I, ‘^Vell, there she lies, dead as my late departed mother; 

Well, she ’ll wash no more in this world, whatever she does in t’other! * 

So I gives myself to scramble up the linens for a minute ; 

Lauk ! sich a shirt! thinks I, ‘ It’s well my master was n't in it ! ’ 

O. 1 never, never, never, never see a sight so shockin’! 

Here lays a leg and there a leg— I mean, you know, a stockin’; 

Bodies all slit and tom to rags, and many a tattered shirt, 

And arms burnt off, and sides and backs all scotched and black with dirt, 

But as there war n’t nobody in ’em, there war n’t nobody hurt. 

‘Well, there I am a-scramblin’ up the things all in a lump, 

When, mercy on us! sich a groan as makes my heart to jump! 

And there she is, a-lying with a crazy sort of eye, 

A-staring at the wash-house roof, laid open to the sky! 

Then she beckons with a finger, so down to her I reaches, 

And puts my ear ag’in her mouth, for to hear her dying speeches; 

For. poor soul! she had a husband, and young orphans, as I knew: 

Well, Ma’am, you won’t believe it, but it’s gospel fact and true, 

These words was all she whispered : ‘ Where is the powder blew? * 

Thk emotions of a thoughtful and observant mind, on revisiting, after along absence, the home 
of his youth and the scenes of his boyhood, and especially the resting-place of his fathers, are 
well depicted in the reflections on ‘Our Village Grave - Yardin another portion of the present 
number. They recall to mind a passage in our note-book, transferred to its pages before ‘ many 
a year was in its grave ’ which has since joined the irrevocable past: 

‘ When the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away into the night-fall of age, and the 
shadows of past years grow deeper and deeper as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities of our earlier years. If we have 
a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us. and if friends have been gathered together 
around our firesides, then the rough places of our wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed 
away in the twilight of life, while the sunny spots we have passed through will grow' brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy indeed are they, whose intercourse w r iih ihe world has not changed the 
tone of their holier feelings, nor broken those musical chords of the heart, whose vibrations are so 
melodious, so tender and touching, in the evening of age. As the current of time winds slowly 
along, washing aw ay the sands of life, and wasting the vigor of our greener years, like the stream 
that steals away the soil from the sapling upon its bank, w'e look with a kind of melancholy joy 
at the decay of things around us. To see the trees under w hose shade we sat in our earlier 
years, and upon whose rinds we carved our names in the lighi-hearted gayetv of boyhood, as if 
these frail memorials of our existence w'ould long survive us, to see these withering away like 
ourselves w'ith the infirmities of age, excites w'iihiu us mournful but pleasant feelings for the past 
and prophetic ones for the future. The thoughts occasioned by these frail and perishing records 
of our younger years, when the friends who are now lingering like ourselves upon the brink of 
the grave, or have long been asleep in its quiet bosom, w'ere around us, buoyant w'ith the gayety 
of youthful gpints, are like the dark clouds when the storm is gone, tinged by the farew'ell rays of 
the setting sun. 

‘ In these recollections of former times, the past and the present meet together. We go back 
again into the valley of youth ; we gaze upon the vestiges we left behind us then, and tread in 
the footsteps w r e trod in before. We recollect the thoughtlessness and hilarity, the summer and 
sunshine of boyhood, the hopes and fears, the aspirations and revelries of youth ; and we may 
remember, too, that those whose hearts were lightest and whose hopes the fairest, were sooner 
than others summoned away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death ! Of those who were 
around us in the spring-time of life, and went hand in hand W'ith us through the summer journey 
of youth, all perhaps have parted from us. each to pursue a separate path toward his own desti¬ 
nation. This parting may nave been the last time we beheld them, from whom w r e never before 
parted. We recollect the farewell pressure of the hand, the countenance of hope and sadness, 
and the melancholy voice, whose tones we now think had something prophetic in them, that tola 
us we were never to meet again ! They had gone to foreign climes ; become strangers in strange 
lands; felt the chastenings of adversity, and found rest from the cares and toils of the world in 
the repose of the tomb. 

‘ When we hear of the death of friends ; when we know that those who loved and were loved 
by us, have gone before us into the vale of death, and fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth, 
never again to waken the thousand endearments and tendernesses which wound unnoticed around 
our hearts, and strengthened with the lapse of years, have broken and withered away, though hardly 
without severing the chords of life with them, we call to mind their gentleness, their, forgiving 
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kindness, and their benevolence toward us: and with these come the recollections of our own 
pride, our own revengeful thoughts, and the swellings of our hearts against them. But our 
repentance is too late, our sorrows unavailing, our tears unnoticed ! The dame of their being is 
quenched ; the lamp of their existence is gone out; and they have passed away from us for ever, 
into the land of spirits.’ _ 

Reader, if you wish to secure a few fragments of tremendous dreams, devour a * Welch rare-bit 1 
just before retiring to bed, say at half past twelve, or thereabout. We tried it the other night at 
the suggestion ( instigation we ought rather to say, considering the diabolical issue,) of a friend ; 
and having gone to roost, we were presently in the van of the British army in India, scaling 
thread-like passes over the mountains ; encountering about once a minute, quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, imposing rocks, ‘ frowning terrible, impossible to climb.’ After ‘ leaving the 
army,’ which we did very suddenly, we found ourselves on the island of Java, with a large leather 
cap over our head, face, and breast, with ‘ glass eyes ’ like a scurvy politician’s to see through, long 
leather gloves, and a silver cup. We had been condemned to repair to a Bohan-upas tree in the 
interior, to collect poison! The fatal tree stood alone, with no other atom of vegetation for miles 
around, surrounded by as wide a field of skeletons as you would meet in a summer’s day. Our 
luck was no better than that of these unretuming, mute victims. We had ‘ kept before the wind ’ 
to avoid the deadly effluvia of the poison, but it was of no avail; we expired before we reached 
the tree! And very shortly after, we found ourselves crossing that deep and rapid stream by 
which Indian tradition separates the present from the future state, on a peeled pine log, as slippery 
as glass. ‘O wow! ’ but it was dreadful though, while swaying, and balancing, and slipping on 
that frail bridge, to look up at the towering precipices on each side, and down thousands of feet 
below, where the water was dashing over the rocks, rank with dead fish and animals, that were 
carried round and round, and continually brought back to the same place in whirlpools; where 
the trees were all dead, and the waters full of lizurds, toads, and snakes; where the wicked, 
always hungry, yet with nothing to eat; always ill, yet never permitted to die; are for ever 

climbing up by thousands on the sides of a high rock, only to fall back again ; and where- Such 

is a Welsh rare-bit—‘odd rabbit it!’ Catch us eating another! • • • The paper on ‘ Reading 
and Elocution ’ is not amiss in any important particular, save that it has nothing new, nor any thing 
that is especially note-worthy or striking about it; if we except what we conceive to be an erro¬ 
neous direction to ‘ readers who desire to be impressive.’ The true reader is unlike the acting 
reciter, ‘ who makes a kind of jumble between reading and acting; staring and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gesticulating, as if he were on the stage, and dressed out in all his cos¬ 
tume.’ Such is not the reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling and taste, and 
inflection of voice, and not by action or mummery. ‘O my masters!’ you should hear John 
Waters read! • • • The 1 Story of Real Life' is a little too pathetic to be quite true. It lacks 
likelihood, at all events. Moreover, the narrator, if his tale be veritable, must be a ‘ spoon,’ to 
have applied twice for aid to the 4 wealthy friend of his boyhood,’ after he had once declined to 
assist him in his distresses. He had already learned the lesson of the noble Lear : ‘ When 
the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding, there I found them — there I smelt them out! ’ The ‘ story ’ is respectfully 
declined. • • • Mr. Irvinq somewhere remarks, that a stranger arriving in this country' on the 
eve of a presidential election would come to the conclusion, from the public journals, that it was 
our custom to select the greatest scoundrels in the republic for its first officers! The annexed 
stanzas illustrate this partisan spirit. They were written in burlesque of the stories which were 
circulated concerning General Jackson, just before his first election ; as the six militia-men, etc.: 


‘When these poor men were dead, 
This chief with heart of steel 
Ground up their bones for bread, 
And ate them at one meal; 

Then with a coffin screw 
He picked his teeth so sly: 

Upon my life : t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 

‘ Sam Jackson with a sword 
He basely did attack, 

And then without one word, 

He stabbed him in the back! 

He stuck him through and through — 
Sam Jackson then did die : 

Upon my life't is true! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 


‘ He every morn, ’t is said, 

For breakfast eats a child ; 
Without an Indian’s head 
He thinks his dinner sp’iled: 
And every one he slew, 

He drank his blood when dry 
Upon my life’t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 

‘ He curses and he swears, 

He gouges and he bites ; 

He never says his prayers — 

He’s had five hundred fights. 
He Lacock’s head did stew, 
The ears his wife did fry : 
Upon my life’t is true ! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie ? * 
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We like the spirit of the lines, 1 This is not your Rest ,’ but we cannot quite reconcile ourselves to 
their execution. The fourth stanza, especially, is lamentably defective. We feel the full force, 
however, of the lesson conveyed, and the solemn monition which closes the lines. Yet after all, 
here on this little landscape of life, glittering but briefly, and environed by the dim, solemn boun¬ 
dary of death, how we cling to our common mother! 4 We love this moist and opaque earth, 
which is the soil for our downward-striking roots. Here we receive the sunshine and the dews, 
and we begin terrene. Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. There seem indeed 
immense powers exerted about us to bind us; to shut us up in earth and mortality ; to make us 
love finite things, centre and limit our desires in them, and be ourselves finite. All our pleasures, 
all our senses, all habits and all customs, seem to close us in; strong passions spring up and 
embrace things finite. This is earth, and the Strength of earth.’ And how we cling to it! An 
atom conscious of existence, surrounded on all sides by endless time, infinite distance; with 
thoughts that travel into vast regions, where footstep was never heard, nor corporeal eye can 
pierce ; returning to us too often laden with no certainty, no assurance ; yet how we cling to it, 
our mother Earth! ‘O break, dread arch of mystery that bendest above us! Tell us what we are, 
and whither we are going! ’ • • • It is not long since 4 Flaneur’ (where is he ? and why is he 
so long silent? capital correspondent that he is!) served up to our readers two or three 4 learned 
Thebans ’ in petticoats, with a faithfulness that startled some of our fair contributors. But there 
is 4 additional testimony.’ A friend and correspondent inside the southern division of Mason and 
Dixon’s 4 bailiwick ’ gives us the following: ‘A lady of some literary pretensions asked me the 
other day, 4 What color were the eyes of Plutarch's Laura?’ I told her that most commentators 
supposed them to be the same as those of Abelard's Eliza , Rousseau’s Beatrice , and Dante’s 
Dido ; namely, a royal indigo! Was n’t it horse-laughable ? ’ Ay, that it was ; yet such benign 
ceruleans, ignorant as pretending, are by no means rare. • • • A German friend, who was in 
one of Napoleon’s battles, once described to us his emotions, on first receiving the enemy’s fire. 

4 When the balls began to whistle around us,’ said he, 4 like the shrill sound of the wind in the 
small cordage of a ship in a gale, my first impulse was to duck my head, which I did continually. 
But my right-hand companion was an older soldier. 4 There’s no use in that, 1 said he ; ‘it will 

only increase your-’ The words died on his lips; a bullet had penetrated his brain; and he 

dropped dead at my side! From that moment I had no fear.’ One must have witnessed such 
scenes, adequately to appreciate the sublime picture of Schiller: 

* Heavy and solemn, 

A cloudy column. 

Through the green plain iney marching came! 

Measureless spreau, like a table dread, 

For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 

Their looks are bent on the shaking ground, 

And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 

Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 

Gallops the Major along the front: 

‘Halt!’ 

And fettered they stand at the stark command, 

And the warrior’s silent halt! ’ 

"We cannot permit our friend Henry Inman, Esq. to depart for the other shore of the Atlantic, 
without commending him to our American and English friends and correspondents in the British 
metropolis, whither he repairs to spend a few months, and 4 look about him ’ at the wonders of the 
old world. Aside from his well known preeminence as an artist, well known even in England, 
Mr. Inman is a gentleman of intelligence and large information, of accomplished literary attain¬ 
ments, and with social qualities of the highest order. What pleasant fancies, what metaphysical 
disquisitions, what quips and quirks of humor, what unique gossippings, have we not had 
together! Incomparable artist! peerless companion! 4 Take with you gentle winds your sails to 
swell! ’ • • • A friend and correspondent, for more than fifteen years a resident in Turkey and 
the East, and intimately acquainted with the Turkish language and the feelings and customs of 
the people, has just finished the translation of a new Turkish work of historical anecdotes, which 
we hope to see published in America. He has also translated several of the most noted Turkish 
tales; among them 4 Laila and Medjeroun ,’ the most famous love-tale of all the East. The reader 
will find some account of it in the 4 Bibliothcque Orientale.’ Several of these tales, thanks to the 
kindness of our correspondent, will appear in the Knickerbocker. • • • We commend the fol¬ 
lowing passage, from an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, to those foreign philanthropists, who, 
like O’Connell, are anxious to 4 alleviate suffering’ and ‘abolish servitude’ on this side the 
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Atlantic: ‘Oh, the shameful absurdity of the thing! Thousands and thousands of our own white 
brothers and sisters literally starving in every manufacturing town; thousands of bonny white 
callans tilling the roses out of their cheeks for very hunger, and thousands of growing lassies 
sitting disconsolate, who have been obliged to sell their clothes to buy bread for their parents ; and 
thousands of married women, that weep when they look on their unemployed and starving hus¬ 
bands ; are these affecting, distressing circumstances of the home condition of our own white 
slaves to be passed by with indifference ? ’ We trust the foregoing may meet the eye of ‘ S. P.,’ 
who sends us a violent denunciation of the catholic and Christian views contained in the ‘ Sketches 
of South Carolina ’ as contrasted with the vehement abuse embraced in an extract from one of the 
‘ great Agitator’s ’ speeches. • • • Why will not some of our young artist-friends transfer to can¬ 
vass for us this beautiful painting in words of the Ettrick Shepherd ? The ‘ composition ’ is before 
them: ‘ The ancient grandame, seated by the fire-side among her children’s children, with the 
Bible open on her knees, and looking solemn, almost severe, with her dim eyes through spectacles 
shaded by‘gray hairs; now and then brightening up her faded countenance with a saintly smile, 
as she softly lets fall her shrivelled hand on the golden head of some little imp sitting cowering 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, opening not its rosy lips.’ Such an aged woman is an 
object of respect and reverence; and beats there a heart within human bosom,'that would not 
rejoice with holy awe, to lay the homage of its blessing at her feet? • • • Wk thought of, and 
longed for, the following lines many years ago, when describing in these pages the submarine 
experiments off the Battery ; and we are very glad now to have met them in the note-book of an 
humor-loving friend, of the better sex: 


THE SUB-MARINE. 


It was a brave and jolly wight, 

His cheek was baked and brown, 

For he had been in many climes 
With captains of renown, 

And fought with those who fought so well 
At Nile and Camperdown. 

He put the rummer to his Ups, 

And drank a jolly draught; 

He raised the rummer many times — 

And ever as he quaffed, 

The more he drank, the more the ship 
Seemed pitching lore and aft! 

The ship seemed pitching fore and aft, 

As in a heavy squall; 

It gave a lurch — and down he went, 
Headforemost in his fall! 

Three times he did not rise, alas ! 

He never rose at all! 

But down he went, right down at once, 
Like any stone he dived ; 

He could not see, or hear, or feel — 

Of senses all deprived! 

At last he gave a look around 
To see where he arrived! 

And all that he could see w’as gTeen, 
Sea-green on every hand! 

And then he tried to sound beneath, 

And all he felt was sand ! 

There he was fain to lie, for he 
Could neither sit nor stand! 

And lo! above his head there bent 
A strange and staring lass ; 

One hand was in her yellow hair, 

The other held a glass; 

A mermaid she must surely be, 

If mermaid ever was! 


Her fish-like mouth was opened wide, 
Her eyes were blue and pale; 

Her dress was of the ocean green, 

When ruffled by a gale! 

Thought he, 1 Beneath that petticoat 
She hides her salmon tail! ’ 

She looked, as siren ought to look, 

A sharp and bitter shrew, 

To sing deceiving lullabies 
For mariners to rue : 

But when he saw her lips apart, 

It chilled him through and through! 

With either hand he stopped his ears 
Against her evil cry ! 

Alas, alas! for all his care, 

His doom, it seemed, lo die! 

Her voice went ringing through his head, 
It was so sharp and high! 

He thrust his fingers farther in 
At each unwilling ear, 

But still, in very spite of all. 

The words were plain and clear: 

‘I can’t stay here the whole day long, 

To hold your glass of beer! ’ 

With opened mouth and opened eyes, 

Up rose the sub-marine, 

And gave a stare, to find the sands 
And deeps where he had been: 

There was no siren with her glass, 

Nor waters ocean-green! 

The wet deception from his eyes 
Kept fading more and more ; 

He only saw the bar-maid stand 
With pouting lip, before 

The small green parlor at ‘ The Ship,’ 
And little sanded floor! 


The Duke de la Rochefoucauld, one. of the octogenarian noblesse of Paris, has lately written 
a ‘ very French ’ yet somewhat prosy and quite affected ‘Letter to Rachel ,’ the distinguished actress, 
who has : guessed the world and hit it* so successfully. We are struck with the ‘ splendid posi- 
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tion ’ indicated by the following too truthful sentence: 4 You see every where around you flatter¬ 
ers, admirers, courtiers, adorers; and not one support — not one true friend ! ’ This it is to be 4 a 
great public favorite! ’ • • • We are obliged to ‘A True Friend to True American Literature ’ for his 
offer; but we had proposed to ourselves the task he is‘willing to assume;’ that is, if we cam 
conquer the idea that the game is too small. By the beard of Mabomet! but it is ‘ enough to 
make a Quaker strike his father, to see a bottle of root-beer ape brown stout; or what is much 
the same thing, a litterateur with perhaps fifty inveigled readers, fancying itself a Hannibal among 
the Alps, cutting its own road into the public taste ! ’ If our correspondent has his critique pre¬ 
pared , we should be glad to peruse it. • • • Byron thought it was a sorry reward for losing one’s 
life in a ‘ heady fight,’ to have one’s name misspelled in the despatches which announced his noble 
daring. Something akin to this must have been the feeling of our fine poet Longfellow, on first 
seeing his portrait in the last issue of Graham’s excellent Magazine. It is a * counterfeit present¬ 
ment,’ sure enough; and the artist ought to be indicted. Our old friend and correspondent is 
quite another personage from this ‘ demnition Mantilini.’ ‘ It is a handsome man,’ with ‘soft 
and flowing hair,’ touched with the slightest possible tinge of 1 sable silver; 1 an eye with a liquid, 
interior look,'like Bryant’s ; and a nose quite unlike Anthony Van Corlear, the trumpeter’s, 
who seems to have sat for that prominent feature in the likeness likeness ! ’) before us. It is not 
because it is not a ‘striking resemblance ’ that we denounce it; for we say with ‘ old Kit,’ com¬ 
mend us to the similitudes that steal serenely upon us, breathing momently into fresher and 
brighter life ; but it is because it looks no more like ‘ our Ancient ’ than it does like Hercules, that 
we put a ban upon it. Here, Bridget, take this picture away. • • • The Mendians in Africa 
term a church a ‘ palaver-house ; ’ and if 1 A Scene in a Sanctuary ,’ by our Cincinnati correspond¬ 
ent, is what it purports to be, ‘ a sketch from life,’ the name would not be misapplied to the 
conventicle he describes. Mars must have ‘ had dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house * 

in the nativity of ‘ Deacon-!’ We’ve a story to tell, touching a kindred scene; but not 

now. • • • Waking up of a summer’s morning, as the disc of the broad red sun just tips the 
edge of the horizon, lighting the glowing clouds above, did you never, in the first gathering of your 
aroused thoughts, find such reflections as the following stealing upon your heart? 


How many thousands are wakening now! 
Some to the songs of the forest-bough, 

To the rustling leaves at the lattice-fane, 

To the chiming fall of the latter rain. 

And some far out on the deep mid-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their fonming glee, 
As they break into spruy on the tall ship’s side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 


And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the trninp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun. 

Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 

And some in the gloomy convent-cell 
To the dull, deep note of the wanting bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the rejection by the ‘Committee of Acceptance’ of 
the National Academy of Design of a beautiful picture of ‘ Cupid and Psyche ,’ from the pencil of 
one of our first artists, on the ground of its indelicacy. There should have been something 
remarkable in the treatment of the subject, to make the reason for the rejection a plausible one. 
Not having seen the picture in question, we do not know how far the committee were justified in 
the course they have taken; but we do know, that to the pure all things are pure; and that in 
every community there are ‘ poor feeble, fastidious fribbles, who would have turned aside their 
faces, clapped a handkerchief to their eyes, and deviated down a lane, had they suddenly met 
Eve in Paradise.’ Whip us such surface-moralists! • • • There is an excellent article on 
4 Forensic Eloquence 1 in preceding pages, which will arrest the attention of the general reader, as 
well as of lawyers anckother professional persons. It is to be hoped that there may be errors in 
the ‘ proper names,’ as a punishment to the writer for his unchristian chirography. Speaking of 
law ; perhaps some Philadelphia ‘ limb ’ of it, proverbially 'cute, will enable us to answer the fol¬ 
lowing ‘ legal inquiry ’ of the 4 London Charivari: ’ ‘ When a prisoner has been sentenced to be 
whipped, is it necessary that there should be a presentation for acceptance, previously to the indorse¬ 
ment? In case of a refusal to accept, can the holder of the instrument administer?’ • • • ‘Oh! 
a curse of all curses on the ambition of fine writing! What lots of good sense, what graphic 
descriptions, have been strangled in their birth, for the sake of rounding a paragraph ! ’ We can¬ 
not help echoing this just denunciation, when we contrast the simple yet vivid and life-like 
descriptions contained in the ‘ Letters from the South' written by our esteemed friend and corres¬ 
pondent Bryant, for the * Evening Post ’ daily journal, with the elaborate and overloaded paintings 
of southern scenery, which have served to lengthen out the pages of so many ‘ Romances of tho 
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South.’ ‘ I have gained more real knowledge of Southern manners and scenery,’ said a distin¬ 
guished American author to us the other day, ‘ from these few letters of Mr. Bryant, than from 
any productions from that quarter which it has been my fortune to encounter.’ Our friend’s expe¬ 
rience answers to our own. • • • We have on four or five occasions received through the post- 
office newspapers addressed to our care for ‘ Mr. Charles Dickens, London,’ wherein, we may 
assume, his ‘ Notes’ were 4 essentially used up.’ It may as well be understood, perhaps, that the 
transmission of these missives is ‘ love’s labor lost.’ In a letter which we received by the last 
steamer, Mr. Dickens touches upon this matter: ‘ When I resolved on ship-board, coming home, 
to write upon America, I solemnly determined with myself that I would never read an American 
criticism on the book. Innumerable newspapers have been sent to me across the Atlantic since 
its publication. If there were any thing to pay, they have gone back to the post-office ; if nothing, 
they have gone, unopened, into the fire. I have never once departed from my resolution in the 
least degree ; and I feel the wisdom of it in my good spirits and good humor.’ • • • 4 Mad-doo! 
mad-dog! ’ is beginning to be the cry in the streets, and the heading to occasional paragraphs 
in the newspapers ; and as we write, there are two or three persons in this city who are wait¬ 
ing in horrible suspense the issue of various treatment for the prevention of the usual result 
of a wound from the fangs of a rabid animal. The following speculations upon the theory of 
hydrophobia, which had their origin in an early number of the London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
will not perhaps be deemed untimely: ‘ Hydrophobia originates in the nature and shape of the 
wound, and not from any virulent matter injected into it. A nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues; direful spasmodic affections, terminating in death. Any deeply-punctured 
wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in man. Can we believe that the saliva of 
the rabid animal possesses the virulent property tvhich occasions hydrophobia, when we know 
that so many persons have been innoculated with it, without incurring the disease ? Even m 
those who have been supposed to have been affected by this saliva, the time at which the symp¬ 
toms appear is altogether indeterminate ; and this is contrary to all that we know of the action of 
poisons. Why, it is believed that it may be injected into a wound, and lie there harmless for 
months, nay years, till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane than Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed this, so capricious and whimsical in its action ; whereas all other 
poisons may be depended on, and do their work subject to certain regular and acknowledged 
laws.’ • • • ‘ Boredom ’ is an ubiquitous place, it would seem from the following, which we 
derive from the historian of the * Universal Benevolent Society of Pigwicket: ’ * You hate a bore ; 
so do I. It is my misfortune to be acquainted with the most incorrigible one in existence. 
Wherever he encounters me, at the theatre, the church, or in the street, his invariable salutation 
is a tremendous slap on the back, a loud ‘ How are you, my old cock! ’ and an attempt to seize 
my hand for a shake, which however I generally avoid. He is one of those helpless fools whom 
you can’t affront with words, and reluct at kicking, and hence are obliged to finesse yourself out 
of his company. I met him the other evening in the office of a friend. He accosted me as usual, 
adding the inquiry: ‘Are you going up South pretty soon ? ’ Unfortunately, I live at the same end 
of the city that he does. ‘ No,’ I replied; ‘ not immediately. I am going now by the way of 
Tremont-street.’ ‘Ah! ’ said he, ‘ that’s lucky. I'll go that way, too. It will be a pleasant 
walk.’ 4 But,’ I replied, 4 1 think I shall stop in at the Museum for a few moments.’ ‘At the 
Museum! ’ said he ; * why, what have they got there that is new ? ’ ‘A live mummy,’ I replied, 
testily, for I saw that he was cornering me. ‘A live mummy! ’ he exclaimed, with eyes protru¬ 
ding with wonder; * well, that must be a sight worth seeing. I have seen two dead ones ; but & 
live one! — by Jove! I ’ll go with you! ’ ‘ Not this time ! ’ said I, mentally; and turning round, l 
commenced in a low tone a new conversation with my friend. He saw my dilemma, and sympa¬ 
thizing with me, helped to keep up a mysterious talk about nothing, until the Bore was fairly tired 
out, or most probably an hungered ; for pulling out his watch, he uttered an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise, and left us rather unceremoniously. Shortly after, on my way home, it occurred to me that 
I would step into the Museum, just for a moment; and I did so. The first person my eyes rested 
upon on entering, was the Bore ! He did not see me, however; so I slipped up stairs, and took a 
seat in the gallery, where I commanded a view of the whole scene. The fellow was running 
about restlessly on the floor, first to one side and then to the other; peeping into every comer and 
occasionally throwing his eyes to the ceiling. Presently the gentlemanly proprietor passed across 
the hail, and was accosted by the mummy-hunter. I saw him approach, and thrusting up his face 
until his great protuberant eyes nearly touched the nose < f the former; then his lips moved, 
and his head shook mysteriously. The proprietor started back, and looked at him with surprise 
as if doubtful of his sanity. The Bore followed him up, however; and again I saw his lips move, 
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and his head shake. ‘A what!' exclaimed the proprietor; ‘ a live mummy !’ The Bore’s head 
nodded again. ‘Good heavens, Sir! ’ continued his querist; and then checking himself, he burst 
into a laugh that made the fat boy’s sides shake, and then left the astonished Bore standing alone. 

I kept out of his way for that evening; but the very next day he met me in the street, with the 
usual salutation. He had forgotten all about the mummy ! Now what can you do with such an 
ass? ’ • • • It hath been ‘ Yearly Meeting ’ in Gotham since our last number; and drab-garmented, 
broad-brimmed, strait-collar’d Friexds have abounded in the public thoroughfares; likewise 
also, ‘ troops of shining ones in pure apparel,’ their matrons and daughters ; with great godliness 
in their aspect, (for ‘ cleanliness is godliness,’) and with an upright walk and conversation, most 
edifying to behold. Apropos of this, is the following sketch, by good old Parson Balwhiddkr, of 
a Quaker-meeting in Scotland, among Ihe descendants of the Covenanters. It is a mere outline 
of the scene, but how many truthful touches there are in it: 

1 We had likewise, shorily after the 1 omnes exeunt’ of the players, an exhibition of a different 
sort in the same barn. This was by two English Quakers, aiid n Quaker lady, tanners from 
Kendal, who had been at Ayr on some leather business, where they preached, but made no prose¬ 
lytes. The travellers were all three in a whisky, drawn by one ot the best-ordered horses, as the 
ostler at the Cross-Keys told me, ever seen. They came to the inn to their dinner, and meaning 
to stav all night, sent round, to let it be known that they would hold a meeting in Friend Tlmck- 
lan’s ham ; but Thomas denied they were either kith or kin to him : this, however, was their way 
of speaking. In the evening, owing to the notice, a great congregation was assembled in the 
barn, and I myself, along with Mr. Archibald Dozendale, went there likewise, to keep the people 
in awe, for we feared the strangers might be jeered and insulted. The three were seated aloft on 
a high stage, prepared on purpose, with two mares and scaffold-deals, borrowed from Mr. Trowel 
the mason. They sat long, and silent; but at last the spirit moved the woman, and she rose, and 
delivered a very sensible exposition of Christianity. I was really surprised to hear such sound 
doctrine ; and Mr. Dozendale snid, justly, that it was more to the purpose than some that my 
younger brethren from Edinburgh endeavored to teach. So that those who went to laugh at the 
sincere simplicity of the pious Quakers, were rebuked by a very edifying discourse on the moral 
duties of a Christian's life.’ 

Of Galt, who wrote the ‘Annals of the Parish,’ from which our readers have lately had liberal 
excerpts, and from which the above is taken, Christopher North observes : ‘ He is a man of 
genius. His humor is rich, rare, and racy, and peculiar withal, entitling it to the character of 
originality, a charm that never fadeth away. He has great power in the humble, the homely 
pathetic ; and he is conversant not only with many modes and manners of life, but -with much of 
its hidden and more mysterious spirit.’ • • • Did you ever wake suddenly from a day-dream, on 
a warm summer’s day, and while the trammels of sleep were dissolving, experience for a moment 
a rush of thoughts to your mind, that seemed to bring all the stores of memory at once before you? 

— • a picture of the past. 

Minute yet vivid, such as it is seen 

In his last moments by a drowning man * 

At such a moment, let but the slightest memento of a departed friend meet your eye, and strait- 
way he is at your side, 1 unchanged his voice and smile! ’ Let it be but his name written with 
his own hand on the title-page of a book, or a few syllables on the margin of a favorite passage, 
which long ago you may have read together, ‘when life itself was new.’ ‘Oh! what heart may 
resist the influence of the Spirit, that with pale, uplifted arms wafts over us at once a blessing 
and a farewell! ’ • • • Really, our Boston friend must understand, that we blushed with gratifi¬ 
cation on reading his flattering epistle. We thank him especially for his kind words touching this 
division of our own humble departments. The ‘Gossip,’ we need not say, is a necessity , which 
cannot be avoided. Nor must it be inferred, when no communication is particularly named, that 
we are not conversing with or at correspondents, who will understand particularly what to the dis¬ 
interested reader will have only a general application. There is good authority in favor of our 
desultory Salmagundi: ‘Gossip,’ says Carlyle, in his late work, * springing free and cheery 
from a human heart, is a kind of veracity and speech; much preferable to pedantry and inane gray 
haze.’ • • • We find on an odd page of our note-book the following passage from a record by an 
American eye-witness of the funeral of Lord Byron at Newstcad Abbey. The brief sketch of 
Mary Chaworth and her husband will be read with interest. A few remarks, verifying the faith¬ 
fulness of Byrox’b description of the ‘ vast and venerable pile ’ of his fathers introduce us to the 
‘ last scene of all, that ends his strange, eventful history: ’ ‘ The cavalcade, accompanied by thou¬ 
sands of spectators, set out for Hucknal, where the body, by direction of Mr. Hobhouse, was to bo 
interred in the family vault. Several members of the corporation were in attendance to bear the 
pall. There seemed to me something irresistibly ludicrous in this accompaniment. Grocers and 
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tallow chandler*, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,* bearing the pall of Lord Bybon ! Justice 
Shallows, who probably had never read, or if they had read, never understood, ten lines of his 
poetry, sentimentally honoring his dust! I am no aristocrat: 

*. * Worth xnaltes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 


But I could not help imagining what would have been the sensations of the haughty peer, could he 
have known the extent of what he would have deemed his degradation. Peace to his ashes! The 
grave has no sympathy with pride, and worms know not the difference between patrician and ple¬ 
beian clay.’ ‘ Yesterday I accidentally saw Mary Chaworth, Byron’s first and only love. She 
was sitting in an open carriage, with her two little daughters, and appeared to be in ill health. 
She is not what a painter would term beautiful; yet an air of melancholy, heightened by disease, 
gave a character of attractive sweetness to her features. It has been said that she subsequently 
lamented having refused his Lordship's hand ; but this, it is believed, is an error. At the period 
when he first became attached to her, both were children. She was a little older of the two, and 
became a tall girl while he was yet a boy, and 4 grew to forget ’ her youthful lover. She afterward 
gave her hand to Mr. Musters, a neighboring country gentleman, who took her name in order to 
inherit her estates. He is a very handsome and agreeable man, fond of company, lavish in ex¬ 
pense, and not at all select in his acquaintance. His gayeties have been the source of her dis¬ 
tresses ; and to the neglect she experiences from a man whom she devotedly loves, may doubtless 
be attributed her melancholy. There is no reason to infer that it was occasioned by any penchant 
for Byron.’ • • • Our Lancaster correspondent is not too severe upon the ignorance apparent in 
some of the interior portions of Pennsylvania. We have ourselves seen, on a post at the fork of a 
public road, not a thousand miles from the beautiful town of Reading, this inscription: [£7* 4 Too 
the Swotnp Rode.' The newly appointed justice in Scotland, who in sending for the statutes 
respecting his official duties, wrote: 4 Pleas send the ax relating to a gustus pease,’ has many a 
counterpart in Pennsylvania. One of these our correspondent has 4 crucified,* but with an air of 
personality that savors of professional intercourse with Justice Shallow on some unhappy occa¬ 
sion. The ‘ Letter' is certainly ‘rich;’ too rich, we think, to be quite literal. The sentence of 
warning at the close is not unlike the caution lately given te trespassers upon the grounds of some 
nouveau riche in England; there being on the premises spring-guns and man-traps of such formi¬ 
dable power, that ‘ if a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg! ’ • • • The 4 Lines on the Death 
of a Little Boy ’ are very tender and touching, and the fair writer has our warmest sympathies. 
They do more credit, however, to her heart than her hand. They are upon a subject often treated j 
and no wonder. It would be hard to find another, says one who has suffered, which embraces 
so many of the elements of poetical feeling; so soothing a mixture of pleasing melancholy and 
pensive hope ; such an assemblage of the ideas of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless 
purity, of transient yet imperishable brightness ; of affections wounded, but not in bitterness; of 
sorrow gently subdued ; of eternal and undoubted happiness. 4 We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave of him whom we deem most excellent, the thought of 
death will be mingled with some awe and uncertainty; but the gracious promises of Scripture 
leave no doubt as to the blessedness of departed infants ; and when we think what they now are, 
and what they might have been ; what they now enjoy, and what they might have suffered ; what 
they have now gained and what they might have lost; we may indeed yearn to follow them, but 
we must be selfish indeed to wish them again constrained to dwell in these tenements of pain and 
sorrow: ’ 


4 No bitter tears for thee be shed, 

Blossom of being! seen and gone : 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed one! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blushed into dawn and passed away. 

4 Yes! thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ; 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm : 

The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 

That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere the cold world could throw a blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence: 

And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 

O hadst thou still on earth remained, 

Vision of beauty, fair os brief! 

How soon thy brightness had been stained 
'With passion or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies.’ 


What an immense waste of words there is, in the most common remark of a large, though 
certainly not greatly elevated, class of our countrymen ! How the simplest sentence is often gar¬ 
nished with useless adjuncts ! On a recent pleasant day, just as Spring began to open her green 
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lattice, and set out her flower-pots to the sunshine, we strolled out as far as the landing opposite 
Blackwell’s Island. 4 Horns are no novelty 5 to the Pompolinob of the Penitentiary ; and when 
they heard our tin appeal, they despatched a boat to the New-York shore. The swarthy Charon 
who guided us over the turbid Styx, (not far from IIclI-Gate,) was exceedingly communicative. 
In answer to an inquiry whether the prison yielded any revenue, or whether any mechanical 
branches of importance were carried on at the 4 institution,’ the reply was : 4 Wal, not a great 
deal; some little things is made, sich as is wanted to once-t; some black-smithin’ is necessary ; 
and linnin’, for the conwicts now an’ then, ’specially lately ; scnce the keeper’s gin orders fur ’em 
fur to make them little tin kittles fur ’em fur to eat their grub into! ’ • • • We hope that some of 
our contributors will give us a paper on Robert Southey and his writings, which shall do justice 
to both. It was our good fortune to have had, some years since, a pleasant correspondence with 
the author of ‘Thalaba;’ and if, as we believe, his letters to us are now accessible, we shall 
hereafter lay them before our readers. It was in these pages, it will be remembered, in an elabo¬ 
rate article, which excited much attention and remark in England, that Southey was first proved 
to be the author of that remarkable work, ‘The Doctor .’ How much good his noble genius has 
accomplished! His simple 4 Battle of Blenheim ’ effected a greater change in the popular esti¬ 
mate of the ‘net purport and upshot of war ’ than half the Peace Societies of the time. Every 
body will remember it. Two little children are playing before the door of a cottage at sunset, 
when they find a skull, which they bring to their father, who is watching their gambols, and are 
eager to know what it is. He tells them that it is some poor fellow’s skull, who fell in the great 
victory; that often when he is ploughing in the field the ploughshare turns them out, etc. In 
answer to their childish entreaties to know 4 all about the war,’ and 4 what they killed each other 
for,’ he gives a detail of the battle, 4 all of which he saw, and part of which he was ; ’ ending as 
follows: 


4 With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 

And many a childing mother then, 

And new-boni infant died ; 

But things like that you know must be, 
At every famous victory. 

4 They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, 

For many a thousand bodies there 
Lav rotting in the sun ; 

But tilings like that you know must be, 
After a lumoua victory. 


4 Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won, 
And our good Pnnce Eugene ; 

4 Why, ’t was a very wicked thing! ’ 

Said little Wilhelmine ; 

4 Nay, nay t my little girl,’ quoth he, 

4 It was a famous victory.’ 

4 And every body praised the Duke, 

Who such n tight did win ; 

4 But what good came of it at last? ’ 

Quoth little Peterkin : 

4 Why iliat I cunnot tell,’ said he, 

4 But i was a famous victory! 5 


We perceive by late English journals that Mrs. Southey is almost inconsolable for the loss of 
her 4 husband, lover, and friend, put far from her,’ a wreck although he was, long before he was 
taken hence to be here no more. But let her take comfort in her affliction; remembering the 
words of the dear Departed : 


4 Not to the grave — 

Not to the grave, my soul, 

Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear: 

Feed not on thoughts so loathed and horrible : 
The spirit is not there ! 

The spirit is not there 
That kindled that dead eye. 

That throbbed in that cold heart; 

That in that motionless hand 
Has met iny friendly grasp: 

The spirit is not there ! 

It is but lifeless^ perishable flesh 
That moulders m the grave : 

Earth, air, and water, ministering particles, 
Now to their elements resolved, 

Their uses done. 


4 Not to the grave — 

Not to the grave, my soul, 

Follow thy friend beloved; 

The spirit is not there! 

Often together have we talked of death: 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 

How sweet it were, w ith power 
Such as the cherubim, 

To view the depths of heaven! 

Oh ! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of eternity ! 

I gaze nmid the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 
Unfettered as the thought that follows thee.* 


An old writer, speaking of the 4 Dies Bne ,’ a translation of which we gave in our last, says that 
Mozart’s immortal requiem, as performed in Germany, is enough to make the boldest listener 
blunch with terror. ‘Conceive,’ he says, ‘the thunders of a tremendous organ ushering in 4 that 
dreadful day ’ to the accompaniment of two hundred and fifty violins, and all the accessories of a 
German orchestra; conceive the gradually-increasing hollow roar of two immense Chinese gongs, 
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bearing in as it were His fearful Majesty ; then conceive the awful burst of a thousand voices 
into the ‘ Dies Irae,’ amidst the wail of a hundred trumpets ; and this is no less than the work of 
one Mozart!’ • • ■ Is there not a touch of genuine eloquence in the subjoined extract from a 
speech delivered by a pious sailor, at the late anniversary of the £ Seaman’s Friend Society ' in 
this city? A preacher, whose advances and inquiries he at first treats with contempt and inso¬ 
lence, delivers a discourse on the berth-deck of a frigate, which partly out of curiosity and partly 
from an intention to revile the speaker openly, he is induced to hear. It must have been a search¬ 
ing sermon; for the hearer who ‘ went to scoff’ declared that 4 if any body had been there who had 
known him from a boy, and had come there on purpose to tell every deed he had committed, he 
could n’t have done it more completely than the preacher did.’ What an admirable illustration is 
conveyed in the opening of the subjoined, of the truth of Btror’s remark, that ‘the heart mart 
leap kindly back to kindness: ’ 

‘After the sermon was over, I went up to him, and says I, ‘ How came you to preach that ser¬ 
mon about me? You don’t know nothing about me.’ ‘ No, my man,’ said he. * I never kuew 
any thing about you, nor has any body told me any thing.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, * how came you 
to come up here and preach and tell my ship-mates here, who know nothing against me, all about 
me, and what I have done ! ’ Upon that I looked up in his countenance, and saw a big tear roll 
down his check; and that big tear broke the poor sailor’s heart to pieces; what shot and -he 1 Is 
could not do for years, in waging battle ngainst all nations. That tear caused the poor sailor to 
surrender! And why? I asked myself: ‘Can it be possible that this man comes on board the 
ship and sheds tears over a poor, unworthy, drunken sailor, the like o’ me ? ’ This was what bri>ke 
my heart in pieces. And says he, 4 Do you feel tired of living in sin and rebellion ?' ‘I think I 
do, Sir ’ said I; and 1 told him I had lived on the bosom of the sea for twenty-five years, and 
shipped into the State service for three years more; and how I had lived all that time ; and how 
drunken and unhappy I had been ; for oh! I tell you, ship-mates, there’s no harvest in serving the 
devil! And he told ine I must pray. Said I, ‘ I never prayed in my life, unless it be the sailer's 
wicked prayers, and them I can pray fast enough.’ Said he, ‘ You can pray the prayer of the 
publican.’ Said I, ‘And what is that?’ ‘God have mercy on me, a poor wicked sinner! : he said ; 
‘and if you pray with all your heart, God will hear and answer your prayer, and teach you how 
to pray.’ I believed that in my heart; and that very night, when I was up in the cold chains, 
with no body to see me but the stars and the moon, and no noise around hut the washing of the 
water, and the sound of the wind in the rigging of the ship, when all hands were asleep below, 
then, ship-mates. I prayed to God in the chains that he would have mercy on a poor sailor! And 
I was now and then interrupted by the marine sentry at the gangway as he sung out ‘All’s well’ 
when he struck the bell; but all was not well with the poor sailor! At other times I went amid¬ 
ships, and kneeling upon ihe breeches of the guns and the cables, with the hatches down over 
me, and no ray of light shining in upon me, and there I cried to God for mercy on a wicked sailor! 
And so I continued to cry, and at the expiration of nine days God was pleased to hear and answer 
my prayer, and set my captive soul at liberty. And if I were now on board that frigate, I could 
point out the very plank on deck on which I knelt down , for I shall never forget it as long as 1 
live.’ _ 

Some years ago, a clever countryman, returned from abroad, thus mourned his ignorance of the 
French language, that ‘ universal longue : ’ 


Never go to France, 

Unless you know the lingo, 

If you do, like me 
You’ll repent, by Jingo! 

Staring like a fool 
And silent as a mummy, 

There I stood alone, 

A nation with a dummy l 

‘ Chaises ’ stand for chairs, 

They christen letters ‘ Billies 
They call their mothers 4 mares,’ 
And ail their daughters ‘fillies ! ’ 
Strange it was to hear: 

I ’ll tell you what’s a good ’un ; 

They call their leather 4 queer,’ 
And all their shoes are wooden.’ 


Signs I had to make 
For every little notion ; 

Limbs all going, like 
A telegraph in motion : 

For wine, I reel'd about. 

To show my meaning fully. 

And made a pair of horns, 

To usk for 4 beef and bully.’ 

If I wanted bread. 

My jaws I set a going : 

And asked for new laid eggs. 
By clapping hands, and crowing! 

If I wished a ride. 

I ’ll tell you how I got it; 

On my stick, astride, 

I made believe to trot it! ’ 


A late western correspondent, writing from Paris, makes a kindred lament with the foregoing. 
‘Only think,’ says he, 4 of a million and a half of human beings living in one city, and not one in 
five hundred able to understand a word of English! I think it strong evidence of their total 
depravity, and much to be regretted, especially by one who can't speak French! ’ Exactly ; they 
ought to understand English, for the benefit of visitors! By the by, how finely the general igno¬ 
rance exhibited by the cockney tourists of Euglund was satirized by the ‘John Bull,’ in the Idlers 
of Mrs. Ramsbottom ! Take the following passage from one of her epistles as an illustration : 
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* I was delighted when we got to our hotel in Paree, which is called Wag Ram; why, I did n’t 
like to inquire. It is just opposite the Royal Timber-yard, which is a fine building, the name of 
which is cut in stone, Timbre Royal. Our hotel is in the Rue de la Pay, so called from its being 
the dearest part of the town. At one end of it is the Place Fundum, where there is a pillow as 
high as Troian’* Pillow at Rome, or Pompous at Egypt. This is a beautiful object, and is made 
of all the guns, coats, waist-coats, hats, boots, cartoucholes, and bells which belonged to the French 
who were killed by the cold in Prussia, at the fire of Moscow. At the Tooleries we saw a beautiful 
grope of Cupid and Physic, the original of which is in the Vacuum at Rome, where the Pope keeps 
his bulls. We went to the great church, which is called Notary Dam, where we saw a pnest a-doing 
something at an altar. Mr. Fulmer begged me to observe the knave of the church, but I thought 
it loo hard to call the man names in his own country. He was exercising the evil spirits in an old 
lady in a black cloak. We stayed for mass, so called from the mass of people who attend it. The 
priest was very much incensed, by some boys with shirts on over their trowsers, swinging smoke- 
dishes in his face. We waited to hear a Tedium sung, and then came away over the Pont-Neuf, 
so called from being the north bridge in Paris ; and here we saw a beautiful image of Henry 
Carter. It is extremely handsome, and quite green. I fancied I saw a likeness to the Carters 
of Portsmouth. After this, -we went and dined at a tavern called Very, because every thing is 
very good there. We had a voulez-vous of fouls and some sailor’s-eels, which were very nice, 
and some pieces of crape, so disguised by the sauce that nobody who had been told W’hat it was 
would have distinguished them from pan-cakes. After the sailor's-eels, we had some pantaloon 
cutlets, which was savory; but I did n't like the writing-paper ; however, as it was a French 
custom, I et it. They call sparrow-grass here Sperge — I could n’t find out why. If I had n’t seen 
what wonderful men the French cooks are, (who actually stew up shoes with partridges, and 
make very nice dishes too,) I never could have believed the influence they have in the politics of 
the country. Every thing is now decided by the cooks, who make no secret of their feelings ; and 
the party who are still for Bonaparte call themselves traitors, while those who are partisans of 
the Bourbons are termed Restaurateurs, or friends of the Restoration.’ A proposition was started 
in Mrs. Ramsbottom’s cockney clique to make a party for the play: ‘One preferred the 1 Jim 
Narse,’ another the ‘ Fransay,’ and a third the * Bullvards ; ’ it was at length decided, however, 

* unanimously, crim. con.,’ that the ‘ Jim Narse ’ was the place ; and * so they went: ’ ‘A very droll 
person, with long legs and a queer face, sung a song, which pleased me very much, because I 
understood the end of it perfectly ; it was, ‘ Tal de lal! de lal de lal! ’ and sounded quite English. 
After he had done, although every body laughed, the whole house culled out, ‘ Beast! beast! ’ and 
the man, notwithstanding, was foolish enough to sing it all over again 1 ’ • • • It is not surprising, 
when we reflect upon the subject for a moment, that so many persons, of the busiest associations, 
are passionately fdud of literary exercises and pleasures. How many such, in this great and 
beautiful metropolis of ours, and in our sister cities, are numbered among our readers and cor¬ 
respondents ! — persons, oftentimes, whom none of their fellows in the crowded mans of traffic ever 
suspected of inditing a sentence, or rejoicing in mental exercitations. ‘ Literature,’ says a foreign 
contemporary, ‘ brings back to the mind, in a kind of softened reflection, those emotions which 
belong in nature to the agiiating scenes of reality. From the storms of society, from the agony 
of forlorn hope, from the might of heroism, from the transport of all passions, there is brought to 
us, in our own still seclusion, the image of life ; our intelligence and sensibility are awakened; 
and with delight and admiration, with a shadowy representation to ourselves of that which has 
been absolutely acted,we consider the imaginary world.’ • • • Who is it that is murdering * poor 
Power’s ’ reputation, by hashing up and diluting his glorious wit, and writing long and stupid 
imaginary conversations of his, in the ‘New Mirror'? The first number was well enough; but 
the ‘ whole cloth ’ in the rest would make ‘ the General ’ a slap-up military coat. Infelix ‘ Felix ! ’ 
Choke him off, General ; and let your brilliant associate Willis, (who has given us nothing that 
we can recognize of his, in all your ten numbers, save three felicitous stanzas of heart-felt 
verse,) fill the space which poor Power’s transparent eulogist occupies in the ‘ exhibition ’ of 
himself, rather than his distinguished subject. We knew and loved Power, as an actor and a 
man ; and it irks us to see his memory crucified. • • • There is much thought, and not a little 
obscurity, in the 1 Meditations on Man.' The ‘ umraceable memories ’ of our correspondent we can 
well appreciate, though we find as much difficulty as himself in understanding them. The smell 
of a flower, the flavor of an apple, the aroma of a summer breeze, have a thousand times bright¬ 
ened our mind’s eye to a momentary glance of familiar yet untraceable scenes, which while we 
gazed for an instant into the ‘ dark backward,’ vanished in the gloom. ‘ Why is it,’ says a late 
English essayist, 1 that some scenes awaken thoughts which belong as it were to dreams of early 
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and shadowy recollection, such as some have ascribed to a state of previous existence t Is it the 
visions of our sleep that float confusedly in our memory, and are recalled by the appearance of 
such real objects as in any respect correspond to the phantoms they presented to our imagination ? 
How often do we find ourselves in society which we never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the sub¬ 
ject, are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could anticipate that part of the conversation which has 
not yet taken place?’ Marvellous and inexplicable! • • • Wx do not know the author who 


could have written the following, unless it should 
ous poet extant, save perhaps Thomas Hood. 
is n’t it ? 

‘lay of the 

‘ O, her hair is as dark as the midnight wave, 
And her eye is like kindling fire, 

And her v< ice is as sweet as the spirit’s voice 
That chords with the seraph’s lyre. 

‘ But her nails are sharp as a toasting-fork, 

And her arms as strong as a bears : 

She pulled my hair, and she gouged my eye, 
And she kicked me down the stairs. : 

‘ I’ve got me an eye that is made of glass, 

Ana I ’ve got me a wig that's new ; 

The wig is frizzled in corkscrew curls, 

And the eye is a clouded blue. 


be Oliver Wendell Holmes, the best humor- 

It is a beautiful picture of domestic felicity, 

HENPECKED.’ 

‘ She may shake her knuckles full in my face, 
And put the lamp to my beard, 

And hold the broom-stick over my head— 

But I’m not at all afeard! 

‘ For I’ve bound her over to keep the peace, 
And I’ve bought me a crab-tree cane ; 

The constable will rome, and the justice too, 

If she meddles with me again. 

‘ My head was a week in the linen cap, 

And my eye a month in the patch ; 

I never thought that the torch of love 
Would light such a brimstone match! ’ 


Every reader of this Magazine will be glad to learn that Washington Irving, who had been 
seriously ill at Madrid, has recovered from his malady. Our advices are to the latest dates; at 
which time our distinguished countryman was enjoying a brief and pleasant sojourn in the 
country. ‘ May he live a thousand years! ’ • • • The ‘Simple Lines ’ of ‘ R.,’ of Mercersburgh, 
(Penn.,) are simpler than the simplest in ‘ Peter Bell.’ The writer’s Pegasus is a child’s hobby¬ 
horse. ‘Aunty Mitchell,’ the ‘nurse who tended childhood’s hour,' surely couldn’t have been 
aware of his absence from the maternal roof, when he was inditing his ‘ simple ’ lines. Did she 
‘ know he was out’ at that period ? For the honor of nurses, we trust not! • • • The‘ general 
run ’ of love-tales we do not affect, nor would our readers ; and this of C. N.’s is ‘ one of ’em.* 
The kisses sweet as dew and words as soft as rain that pervade the story might delight a board¬ 
ing-school girl, but not a sensible lover. The motto, however, is ‘ delicious: ’ 

* Who and what gave to me the wiah to woo thee — 

Btill. lip to lip, to clin<7 for aye unto thee 7 

Who made thy glancts to my soul the linlc. 

Who made me burn thy very breath to drink — 

My life in thine to sink 7 * 

Old Weller’s description of the death of Master Humphrey was in admirable keeping with 
his character of coachman; yet it was scarcely more characteristic than the following tribute 
from an ex-‘ officer of the line ’ to a deceased functionary, formerly in the same department with 
himself: ‘ To see him handle the ribbius was slap up, and no mistake ! No pulling here nor pull¬ 
ing there ; but Lor’! he play’d 'em like a planner; so dcllikit, yet firm, that I do werily believe he 
vould ha’ druv four ladies, vithout hurlin’ a mouth of ere a von on ’em! ’ • • • There is too little 
staple in the attenuated fabric of l My First Fire.' Going to bed, we take it, is ‘ not original ’ with 
our correspondent, although indulgence in a cigar ‘ in sheets’ ought to be original with some per¬ 
son of kindred intellectual calibre. Here is a ‘ curtailed abbreviation compressing the particulars ’ 
of seven mortal pages of double-lined foolscap : 

niebt be smoked, while In hi* bed, 

, As he was wont to do : 

A cry of fire anon proclaimed 

The house was smoking too. 

* The Occident and the letter of our friend which accompanied the numbers, came too late to be 
available for the present issue. • • • We shall resume in our next, through the kindness of our 
friend of the ‘Literary Confederacy’ the papers on the ‘Early and Unpublished Writings of 
the late Robert C. Sands,’ of which our readers have already had several pleasant passa¬ 
ges. • • • ‘ P. S. T.’ was not our metropolitan friend. We shall always be glad to hear from 
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him. ■ • • An elaborate notice of the excellent lectures of Professor Winks is in type for our 
next number. • • • It is very seldom that one encounters so neat a thing of its kind as the fol¬ 
lowing, which the writer calls ‘ The Oath and the Kiss. 1 Take it, reader, * before we part: ’ 

‘ Do you,’ said Fanny, t’other day, 

In earnest love me as you say: 

Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside ? ’ 

* Dear, cruel girl! ’ cried I, ‘ forbear! 

For by those eyes , those Zips, I swear-! * 

She stopped me as the oath I took, 

And cried: ‘ You ’ve sworn — now kiss the book ! * 


LITERARY RECORD. 

Rare Books, Paintings, Engravings, etc. — It is our belief that very many of the citizens 
of this great metropolis will be well pleased to know what we are about to tell them ; namely, 
that they have in their very midst, in the extensive establishment of Messrs. Watts and Long- 
worth, at No. 40D Broadway, and No. 116 Nassau-street, the rarest repositories of oil paintings, 
engravings, old books, works of the fine arts, and plays, of every description, to be found in the 
country. The senior partner, Mr. Watts, to experienced judgment and cultivated taste in paint¬ 
ings, prints, and works of art in general, and a fine enthusiastic love of excellence in these 
departments, unites a thorough knowledge of books , of every description. Indeed, it is a treat of 
no ordinary kind, to converse with him upon the themes nearest his heart. To have catalogued, 
as he did, the works in the King's Library in London, is a sufficient evidence of the estimation in 
which his abilities as a bibliopolist were held in his native country. The sale of fine paintings, 
prints, and kindred works of art, heretofore in this city, has been mainly monopolized by one well 
known house, and ‘ at prices to suit purchasers; ’ in most instances, as Mrs. Ramsbottom would 
say, * enormously absorbent.’ This will be amended by Messrs. Watts and Long worth ; who, 
while they will have at all times the rarest works in hand, and at command from their agents 
abroad, will yet name their prices in dollars and cents, and be content with profits in many 
instances three or four hundred per cent, less than have heretofore been extorted from tasteful but 
inexperienced purchasers in this city. We commend their establishment to our citizens, and this 
notice of its existence among us, to our editorial friends throughout the United States and the 
Canadas, who may command us to a similar extent, in a cause equally productive of the dissem¬ 
ination of taste and the cultivation of a love of the beautiful. 

Garrison’s Poems. — Mr. Oliver Johnson, Boston, has published in a neat little pamphlet- 
volume, ‘ Sonnets and other Poems,’ by William Lloyd Garrison, a writer whose name has so 
long and so frequently been before the public as an ultra-abolitionist, ‘ dyed in the wool, and 
dipped every year.’ Mr. Garrison has poetical talents of a ‘ clever’ order, as many of the pieces 
in the collection before us sufficiently attest. The ‘ Lines to an Infant,’ ‘ Invocation to Spring,’ and 
‘ The Poor Debtor, 1 are well and feelingly written. We do not so much affect his encomiastic 
sonnets, which have more or less of mannerism about them, and appear labored in the execution. 
One of them commences thus: 

* Hoppsr 1 thou venerable friend of man ! ’ 

‘Amos Cottle ’ was a ‘ love of a name ’ in comparison with Hopper, for poetical euphony. 

‘Bankrupt Stories.’ — We mentioned this work in our last number, and enlightened our 
readers as to its character and aims. The first number has since been issued by Mr. John Allen, 
139 Nassau-street, embellished with a capital engraving, representing Mrs. Swazky, the house¬ 
keeper, engaged in administering punishment to a portion of Master Trsmlett’s person which 
occasions Bridget the maid to cover her face with her apron. This scene, which was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. Tremlett, will not have been forgotten by the readers of ‘ The Haunted 
Merchant ’ in these pages. The ‘ Bankrupt Stories ’ are well printed, upon paper firm and white, 
and sold at the very low price of eighteen-pence. 
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The ‘Medical News and Library.’ — We have received from the well-known medical 
press of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, number five of the above work. Each 
number, as its name imports, contains a monthly summary of medical intelligence, and a portion 
of some original or standard work, to be continued in consecutive numbers, and so arranged as to 
be bound separately; thus furnishing a current medical journal, and laying the foundation of a 
valuable library. The present issue has a continuation of Watson’s Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Physic ; a sterling work, and alone well worth a dollar, the price of a year’s sub¬ 
scription. As it is decidedly on the principle of money-saving, we infer that it must needs circu¬ 
late extensively. 

The ‘Queen of the Isles:’ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. — The proprietor of the 
‘Albion,’ long known as one of the best literary journals on this continent, will hereafter issue a 
cheap weekly journal, containing beside the usual literary selections, the latest intelligence, of all 
descriptions, from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. That this journal will be well con¬ 
ducted, there can be little doubt. Its cheapness will be no bar to its merit. The same publisher 
will issue a weekly reprint of Chambers’s ‘ Edinburgh Journal,’ a work too well known, even 
in this country, to require from us a word of commendation. It will be furnished at the very low 
price of one dollar and a half per year, or five copies for five dollars in advance. 

* The Anglo-American.’ — A very neatly-executed weekly journal, thus entitled, has recently 
made its appearance in this city. It is published by Messrs. Patterson and Garvin, and edited 
by Mr. A. D. Patterson, whose experience in the editorial avocation has been ample. Although 
an Englishman, it will be the praiseworthy aim of the editor to inculcate the most friendly feelings 
between his own countrymen and the countrymen of his partner, who is an American. The 
selections of the ‘Anglo-American ’ are made with judgment and good taste, and the original 
departments, judging from the two numbers which we have had an opportunity to examine, will 
be sustained and maintained with ability and industry. 

The American Book-Circular. — George P. Putnam, Esq., of the London house of 
Wiley and Putnam, has done good service to the literary reputation of his country, in a full and 
admirably-arranged circular of some of the most important and recent American publications, in 
every branch of science, art, and literature. The ‘ few preliminary notes and statistics ’ with 
which he has prefaced the list, constitute an excellent synopsis of our late intellectual perform¬ 
ances, and is a triumphant vindication of our literary taste and ability from the misrepresentations 
of Alison, and kindred commentators whom he has followed. We may have occasion to refer 
again to this excellent production. 

Periodical Depot. — The establishment of Mr. Tuttle, in the basement adjoining the office 
of the ‘ New Mirror,’ in Ann-street, is well worthy of encouragement and support. The proprie¬ 
tor has the earliest copies of all native publications; and on the arrival of every steamer from 
England, one is sure to find at his d6p6t the latest foreign magazines, periodicals, and journals of 
every description. Courtesy and moderate charges have won for Mr. Tuttle many friends and a 
liberal patronage, all which he deserves. 

‘The H. Family.’ — Mr. Winchester, at the ‘New World’ office has published in a 
handsome volume this work from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer, author of that charming 
book, ‘ The Neighbors,’ which has acquired so wide a popularity in England and in this country. 
We have not found a moment’s leisure to peruse ‘ The H. Family; ’ but that it is by the pen which 
drew ‘ The Neighbors ’ is ‘ warrant good enough ’ for our readers that it will richly reward perusal. 

The ‘ Southern Sportsman.’ —A large, handsome, and well-filled sheet, under the editorial 
supervision of an excellent correspondent of the Knickerbocker, T. B. Thorpe, Esq., and enti¬ 
tled as above, lies before us. That it will be well supplied in all its departments we cannot doubt, 
and that it will be liberally sustained no one ought to doubt, in justice to the home-spirit of the 
South and South-west. 

* Rail-Road Journal.’— Mr. D. K. Minor has renewed the publication of this highly useful 
and indeed indispensable journal, the only one of its class in the United States. It is under the 
supervision of able editors, assisted by several distinguished engineers, and is afforded at three 
dollars per annum, or five dollars in advance for two copies. 
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